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JANUARY, 1878. 


Tue Necessity. oF AN ETHICAL REVIVAL. 


URING the last hundred years we have had two great religious 

movements in England, each of which may be fairly described as 

a religious revival. The earlier movement, originated by Whitfield 

and the Wesleys, rescued large masses of the English people from 

practical atheism. It reached the highest point of its power in the first 
quarter of the present century, and about 1830 began to decline. 

In 1833,there, were the first fa:nt, indicaions of a religious movement 
of a very differeut character. -Scoifed at and despised in its earlier 
years, vehemently and passipnately Gerounced a few years later, it con- 
tinued to gather strength, unti] it. began to change the whole temper and 
faith of the English Church,, It has at last become, as some think, the 
most energetic element in the ‘eligious life of the nation. 

Its influence has been felt beyond the limits of the Establishment, 
and even among those religious communities which are most hostile to 
its characteristic theology. It is to this movement that must be largely 
ascribed the recent activity of all Christian denominations in erecting 
and beautifying their church buildings. The money expended for these 
purposes during the last thirty years has been enormous. Ancient 
churches, which were falling into decay, have been restored. ‘‘ Meet- 
ing-houses,” which had satisfied the tastes of several generations of 
devout worshippers, and which were perfectly sound from foundation to 
roof, have disappeared, and have been replaced with buildings having 
nave and chancel, gothic arches, tower or spire, and windows blazing 
with angels and saints. New churches on new sites have been erected, 
and their architecture is a witness to the triumph of the eccles‘astical 
movement which took its rise at Oxford and has spread all over the 
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land. Never, I imagine, has so large an amount of money been 
devoted, within the same time and within the same area, to church 
building. And it has been devoted freely—not forced from men by the 
authority of princes or by the menaces of priests. 

Although there is still a vast proportion of our people that neglect 
public worship, it cannot be said that the churches are desolate and 
neglected. In cathedrals, which were once a desolation from one 
year’s end to another, there are now crowded congregations. Wherever 
the Gospel is preached with fervour and earnestness men throng to hear. 
And the services of every religious denomination are celebrated with 
greater solemnity and dignity than formerly; the arrangements for 
worship are no longer slovenly and careless. 

Nor is this all. During the same period attempts have been made, 
on a great scale, to evangelise the country. Scripture-readers and city 
missionaries go from house to house. In the destitute parts of large 
towns mission-rooms are provided for the poor. New energy has been 
devoted to Sunday-schools. From time to time men of exceptional 
power as evangelists, both Churchmen and Nonconformists, have 
preached, week after week and month after month, to numerous con- 
gregations, and, apparently, with remarkable effect. 

What has come of it all? The results of the evangelical revival of the 
last century have been frequently discussed, and though I doubt whether 
we have, even yet, formed a true and complete estimate of the various 
elements of its weakness and power, it is ia the more recent ‘novement 
that we have the deeper practical interest. 

Is there any analogy between the recent mevement and the great 
revival which took place under Hezekiah, and of which we have the 
history in 2 Chronicles xxix.—xxxi. ?. Can we find in the story of the 
Jewish people any warnings which may save us from the possible failure 
of the revival which, during the last forty years, has stimulated the zeal 
and the activity of English Christians? At first sight, the two religious 
movements seem to have many points of resemblance. 

Under the reign of Ahaz the Temple had been profaned, and its gates 
closed. Altars to Syrian gods were erected in every city of Judah, and 
even in the streets of Jerusalem. All this was changed at the accession 
of Hezekiah. As soon as he became king, he began a great reforma- 
tion. The Temple was cleansed and the service restored. The people 
were invited to return to the God of their fathers, and the invita- 
tion created universal delight. The whole nation shared the earnest- 
ness of the king. Ata great religious festival, which was held soon 
after he came to the throne, the priests were too few to slay the offerings 
which were brought voluntarily to the altars of Jehovah. ‘* There was 
gréat joy in Jerusalem” that the old times had come back again ; 
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** for since the time of Solomon, the son of David, king of Israel, there 
was not the like in Jerusalem.” Hezekiah ‘‘ wrought that which was 
good and right and truth before the Lord his God. And in every work 
that he began in the service of the house of God, and in the law, 
and in the commandments, to seek his God, he did it with all his heart, 
and prospered.” 

Nor does this seem to have been a mere spasmodic movement The 
revival went on for many years. When the prophecy preserved in 
the first chapter of Isaiah was delivered, its force was unspent. In that 
prophecy there is no complaint that the Temple was deserted, that the 
solemn festivals were neglected, that sacrifices were offered reluctantly, 
that the people had ceased to pray. 

So far, the parallel between the ancient and the modern revival seems 
to be fairly close. Does the parallel run farther? 

When Isaiah delivered this prophecy, the religious activity of the 
nation was, I have said, unrelaxed. But, in God’s name, he speaks of 
it with fierce indignation and scorn. The sacrifices which the people 
offered with such fidelity—offered to the true God, offered in obedience 
to the Divine law—provoked the Divine disgust. The people 
that crowded the Temple are asked, “ Who hath required this 
at your hands, that ye should trample my courts?” Your monthly 
assemblies for worship, your Sabbath services, ‘‘ My soul hateth; they 
are a trouble to Me; I am weary of bearing them. And when ye 
stretch forth your hands I will hide Mine eyes from you: yea, when ye 
make many prayers I will not hear.” 

These words are alarming. They ought to be specially alarming to 
English Christians just now. It appears that we may be very active in 
Church building ; may give our time and our strength and our money 
ungrudgingly to the maintenance of the institutions of Divine worship ; 
may have a deep and hearty delight in the public service of God; 
may be successful in our zealous endeavour to prevail upon the great 
masses of the people to attend church; and that God may come to 
regard all that we have done, not only with dissatisfaction, but with 
abhorrence. What was begun well may end badly. What is good as 
far as it goes, may be a grievous offence to God because it does not go 
further. What had the Divine approval in its earlier days may at last 
provoke the Divine anger. A religious revival which appears to be a 
great success, may, after all, be in God’s sight a disastrous failure. 

The Jewish revival under Hezekiah was wrecked because it was not 
accompanied by a great reformation in morals. With all the religious 
zeal which the king had created, the private and public life of the people 
still continued terribly corrupt. How is it with ourselves? Has the 
religious movement of the last forty years produced any considerable 
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ethical reform? The theological aspects of the movement, which are 
ominous enough, may for the moment be disregarded. 

As far as I am able to form any judgment on the question, 
there has been a positive improvement in Christian morality during 
this period; there has, at least, been an improvement in some direc- 
tions. But I fear that the improvement has been only partial. 

A selfish absorption in their own personal salvation cannot be 
charged indiscriminately on the Christian men and women of our times. 
They devote themselves in large numbers to movements for the alle- 
viation of the distress and the instruction of the ignorance by which 
they are surrounded. The Christian Chytch recognises more clearly 
than in the last generation its responsibilities to the poor and the 
wretched. There are larger numbers of good men than there were 
fifty years ago who are faithful to municipal and political duty. In some 
other directions there are the signs of a moral reformation. There is 
greater sobriety in the Church than there was in the last century and in 
the beginning of the present century, and drunkenness is visited with 
sterner condemnation. 

That the Sunday-school and the “ Missions” of all Churches have 
done very much to rescue large numbers of persons from a grossly 
vicious life is certain. What has happened within my own observation 
in connection with the work of Mr. Moody, and in connection with 
other evangelistic work of which I have a personal knowledge, has hap- 
pened all over the country. Violent men and women have become 
gentle and quiet, the profane have become reverent and devout, and 
drunkards have become sober. Wherever the Church has reached those 
who were living in flagrant vice, it has reformed them. 

But it is possible that while there has been a genuine reform among 
those who were guilty of gross sins, and while on the part of Christian 
people generally there may have been a new earnestness in the dis- 
charge of some duties, the ethical revival has not kept pace with the 
religious, and the greater zeal for the building of churches and the 
celebration of religious services may not have been accompanied with 
any considerable and general improvement in Christian character. 
When there is great religious excitement there ought to be (1) an 
elevation of the moral ideal of the Church; and there ought to be 
(2) a nearer approach to that ideal in the lives of Christian men. 
Apart from these two results of a religious revival, the excitement 
may soon disappear and may, in the long run, prove to be 
mischievous rather than beneficial. The most earnest and zealous 
evangelistic work—the most successful evangelistic work—ought to 
be accompanied and followed by a patient endeavour to discover 
more perfectly, and to obey more faithfully the will of God in relation 
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to our common life. If we insist exclusively on God’s infinite mercy, 
and suppress the recognition of His august authority, ovr “solemn 
assemblies” will be an offence to Him that loveth righteousness and 
hateth iniquity; ovr worship will be an “ abomination” to Him; 
when we “spread forth our hands” in meetings for imploring the 
manifestation of the power and mercy of the Holy Spirit, He will 
‘‘hide” His eyes from us, and when we “make many prayers” He 
‘will not hear;” Christ will refuse to be a Saviour if He is not 
acknowledged as a Prince. 

We are watching with anxiety the drift of considerable numbers of 
men towards religious unbelief—with anxiety, though with less alarm 
than we once felt; for, if I am not greatly mistaken, the faith of the 
Church is firmer and its courage higher than they were a few years ago. 
But though the alarm is less, the anxiety remains. We see clearly that 
we are involved in a grave struggle with unbelief—a struggle less perilous 
than some of the conflicts through which the Church passed trium- 
phantly in past times, but sufficiently serious to task all our strength. 
We are also deeply concerned by the religious indifference of great 
masses of people who are unaffected by speculative objections to the 
Christian faith. We are entreating God to give greater energy and 
larger success to all the various forms of our Christian work. Our 
only hope is in Him. If He refuse to listen to our prayers, our 
position is desperate. 

At such a time it is very necessary for us to remember that we have 
no right to expect that God will keep His promises unless we keep His 
commandments. The words of the prophet, “ Wash you, make you 
clean ; put away the evil of your doings from before Mine eyes ; cease 
to do evil; learn to do well,” were addressed, not to the irreligious, 
but to those who were zealous in attending the services of the Temple 
and in offering their sacrifices on the altar of God. And the words 
which follow, ‘‘ Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord: 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool,” are not an assurance 
that God will forgive the sins of men who have lived an irreligious life 
if they become devout, but an assurance that He will forgive the sins 
of those who have been earnest in religious services, if they set them- 
selves honestly to the moral reformation of their own conduct. If 
they ‘‘ put away the evil of their doings,” if they “cease to do evil, 
learn to do well,” God will have mercy upon them. 

The moral reformation which is necessary if we are to make sure of 
the Divine mercy for ourselves, is equally necessary if we are to pro- 
duce any general and deep and lasting impression on the community. 
No matter how noble may be the churches that we build, no matter 
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how solemn may be the religious services which we celebrate, no matter 
how earnestly we may preach the Gospel, no matter with what fervour 
we may pray to God to grant us a great religious revival, we shall fail 
utterly, if, in our ordinary life we show no practical proof that in the 
kingdom of heaven, to which we profess to belong, there is a loftier type 
of character than in the world outside. 

Men may fairly say to us: “ You are requiring us to acknowledge 
the authority of God—of the living God. You tell us that He abhors 
evil and loves righteousness, and that His ‘commandment is exceeding 
broad,’ and covers the whole extent of human life. But where is the 
proof that you yourselves are ruled by His authority? What are the 
laws which you keep and which we do not? What nobler virtue does 
God require than is required by the common opinion of Society ? 
You say you have a revelation of His will concerning human life ; but 
where is the trace in your business that God’s laws are better than the 
laws which we discover for ourselves? Where is the trace of it in your 
homes? where is the trace of ,it in your discharge of public duty ? 

“You working-men who profess to be Christians,—do you work 
harder when the foreman is out of sight than the men who do not 
profess to live in the eye of God? Are you more careful of your 
master’s property? Are you less selfishly set on serving your own 
interests ? 

“You masters who profess to be Christians,—are you less reckless 
than other men in speculation? Are you more careful to give 
to your customers the precise quality of goods which they. expect ? 
Are you more careful not to take advantage of their ignorance? Do 
you care less about making a fortune rapidly, and more about carrying 
on your business honestly? Do you really bring all your business 
transactions under the eye of God? Do you submit your ledger to 
Him, and your price-list and your bill-book? If you do, has God’s 
judgment on your transactions any effect? In your relations to your 
workmen are you more just and more merciful than other men, remem- 
bering that you have a Master in heaven? 

“Of what use is it to tell us that we ought to acknowledge the autho- 
rity of this God whom you profess to obey, when it does not appear 
that His authority makes any difference to you? Show us by 
practical proof that there is a Divine kingdom in the world, governed 
by Divine laws, and that through Christ you have found your way 
into it, and we shall begin to believe that this kingdom is real; but if 
you are just like other men, we shall conclude that it is a dream.” 

They may say to us again: ‘‘ Why do you ask us to believe in a 
judgment to come? Do you believe in it yourselves? Is there any 
proof that you are restrained by it from sins which you would commit 
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if you did not believe in it? Has it any greater influence on you than 
the dread of public shame has on ws, or than the authority of our own 
consciences? If the judgment to come will be all that you say it will, 
you, who believe in it, ought to be constantly under its control. 

‘* And the future life of glory of which you Christians speak—what 
manner of persons ought you to be, what manner of persons zoudd you 
be, if you thought that life was real? Would it be possible for you 
to be so ambitious of winning the poorest earthly honours, if you 
believed that you had within your reach crowns that will never lose 
their lustre, thrones whose foundations will never be shaken? If you 
believed in the heaven which you sing about, would you care so much 
for wealth, and pleasure, and social consideration? Would you be as 
disturbed as the rest of us by earthly troubles? Do you believe in 
the glory of heaven? If you do, where is the proof of it. 

‘¢ And the supreme fact—the death of Christ as the atonement for 
the sins of the world—if your faith in this were real, you would be un- 
selfish, filled with universal charity, eager for every generous act of self- 
sacrifice. A love so great, manifested in a way so august and awful—if 
you édezeved in it—would reproduce in you, and in all who profess to 
have received forgiveness through the death of Christ, its own noble 
and wonderful perfection.” 

This kind of reasoning, though it may not be expressed, is being silently 
carried on in the minds of many who reject the Christian revelation, or 
who look upon it with indifference. There may be much injustice in 
it and much uncharitableness. We may know that the great facts in 
which we profess to believe really exert a powerful influence on our 
practical life, and that we are different men from what we should be if 
we did not believe in them. But it remains true that the Church of 
Christ in our time is menaced by the same kind of peril under which 
the supremacy of the Church of Rome fell in the sixteenth century. 
The Church of Rome, as it has been well said, lost her doctrinal 
pre-eminence because she had first of all lost her pre-eminence in 
righteousness. 

The religious revival we ought to long for, pray for, and work for, is 
a revival that shall affect the morals of the Church as well as its 
worship and religious sentiment, and ennoble the whole life of those who 
bear the Christian name. The power of the Church depends quite as 
much on the steadfast justice, the courageous truthfulness, the tender 
mercy of Christian people, as on the soundness of their creed and the 
fervour of their religious zeal. 

I long to see the day when the faith of the Church shall be so strong 
that the promises of God will be the adequate consolation of all 
Christian people in their earthly sorrows, and when the great hope of 
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immortal glory will fill their hearts with perpetual gladness and their 
lips with a perpetual song ; when the Church will be inspired with a more 
fervent love and thankfulness in the presence of the cross of Christ and 
with a more passionate loyalty to His throne ; when worship will cease 
to be a weariness, and when in prayer all Christian men will approach 
God with perfect confidence in His power and willingness to answer 
them. But I also long to see the time when the Church will discover 
in the teaching and example of Christ the outlines of a far diviner 
morality ; when the noblest natural ethics will look poor and dim com- 
pared with the ideal of perfection for which the Church will strive, 
and which, in the strength of the Spirit of God, it will largely fulfil, 
when the equity, truthfulness, frankness, courage, industry, patience, 
temperance, self-sacrifice, public spirit, gentleness, charity of those who 
bear the Christian name, will be a perpetual demonstration of the 
presence and the power of the Holy Ghost. 

A moral revival is as necessary as a revival of faith and of the reli- 
gious affections. Itis not our own salvation merely which is at stake, 
though our personal peril ought to create alarm, if, while professing to 
trust in the love of God, we are habitually violating His law, for our 
religious faith and fervour do not in any sense palliate our moral 
guilt, but aggravate it ; and, instead of averting ultimate condemnation, 
will only make it more terrible. But the authority of the Christian faith 
is also at stake. If Christian men are not actually controlled in 
their common life by all that they profess to believe ; if their worship 
has no effect upon their common work, they are contributing more 
powerfully to the temporary triumph of scepticism than the writers who 
are most hostile to religious truth. The wonderful story of the Incar- 
nation,—it is we who are making it incredible if we are not manifestly 
trying to live a nobler life than those who deny it. The authority of 
God,—it is we who are teaching men that there is nothing in it, if we 
are not afraid to sin against Him. The precious promises of immor- 
tality,—it is we who are persuading men that they are but the dreams of 
an excited imagination, if they do not make us indifferent to the tran- 
sient successes of this mortal life, if they do not enable us to bear the 
hardships of poverty with a cheerful courage, and if they do not 
cool the fierce passion for wealth. The warnings of God, which 
threaten unrighteousness with tribulation and wrath, indignation and 
anguish,—it is we who encourage the world to regard them without 
alarm, if, while they are on our lips, they do not restrain us from sin. A 
Church full of the life of God, loyal to the throne of God, eager to do 
the will of God, is certain to be a victorious Church. But a Church in 
which the Divine commandments are broken—no matter though its 
buildings are thronged with excited worshippers; no matter though 
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there may be magnificent generosity in the support of religious institu- 
tions ; no matter though its prayers may seem to be fervent; no matter 
though its preachers may be eloquent and impassioned ; no matter 
though its creed may be defended by the learning of scholars and the wit 
and genius of a whole army of apologists—will do nothing to propogate 
a real faith in the Gospel of Christ and to rescue men from eternal 
destruction. Men will refuse to listen to its message, and God will 
refuse to listen to its prayer. 


Tt mee fe 


GoLpEeNn TeExts.* 


January 6.—‘‘ Zhey that seck the Lord shall not want any good thing.” — 
Psalm xxxiv. 10. 

HIS text has been chosen as a fitting motto for the beginning of 

another year. The psalm from which it is taken is an outburst of 

gratitude to God for personal deliverance from danger and trouble. The 

Psalmist records his own experience of the Divine protection and 

blessing, and then exhorts others to reverence and trust the Lord, 
so that they also may enjoy the shelter of the Divine favour. 

The text is therefore the utterance of a man who has known difficulty 
and danger. He does not mean to say that those who seek the Lord 
shall never come into circumstances of hardship or sorrow. On the 
contrary, he says, ‘“ Many are the afflictions of the righteous.” But 
he is sure that no one who trusts in God will ultimately have reason to 
be “ashamed.” He is sure that, whatever trouble may come upon 
righteous men, ‘‘ the eyes of the Lord are upon them, and His ears are 
open to their cry.” If He does not at once grant them what they ask, 
this is not because He is indifferent to their prayer. Sooner or later He 
comes to the rescue, and “ delivers them out of all their afflictions.” 
God’s ‘face is against them that do evil,” but “the angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear Him.” 

To “seek the Lord’ is to endeavour earnestly to find Him. In 
God we all “live, and move, and have our being ;” and yet it may be 
said of many men that they are ‘‘ without God in the world.” What is 





* In the Lessons of the Sunday-School Union for 1878, there are certain passages 
of Scripture selected for repetition : these are called ‘* Golden Texts.” The texts 
illustrated in this series of papers are those appointed for repetition on Sunday morning. 
The papers are not written with the intention of furnishing teachers with materials 
which they can use in their classes without trouble ; but to assist their own meditation 
on the texts which they have to explain to the children. Parents, too, may with 
advantage have their thoughts occupied with the passages of Scripture which their 
boys and girls are repeating at school. 
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meant is, that they are living as if there were no God; the Divine holi- 
ness creates no filial awe within their souls ; the Divine love kindles no 
filial confidence within their hearts. For such men to ‘“‘ seek the Lord”’ is 
to have done with all this indifference, and to desire earnestly that they 
may come into fellowship with the “ Father of spirits.” It is indeed 
true that if there were no desire in God's heart to find men, there could 
be-no desire begotten within their hearts to find Him. “ The Son of 
Man is come to seek that which was lost ;” but men are called upon to 
seek that redeeming God who is seeking them. And this earnest 
seeking of God’s face carries within it the germs of all true righteous- 
ness. The man who thus comes into the light of God will come with 
“a contrite heart,” and will be led to ‘‘depart from evil and do good,” 
and ‘‘keep his lips from speaking guile.” This is the man who does 
“ not lack any good thing.” 

Now, some may be disposed to doubt the truth of this “‘ Golden Text.” 
A man may say: ‘‘ My life has been full of hardship. I have not 
always been rescued from danger ; evil has often befallen me. I lack 
many good things which I would fain have, and which are possessed 
and enjoyed even by some who are ungodly.” But, first of all, such a 
doubter ought to remember that it is not said that the ungodly shall 
lack every good thing. No; God “ maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good.” He is “‘ longsuffering and slow to wrath,” and His 
goodness is designed to “ lead to repentance.” Then, secondly, such a 
doubter ought to ask himself whether his own lack of some “ good 
things” may not have been due to his own fault? Has he fulfilled the 
condition of the text? Has he been a faithful seeker of the Lord? 
May not some of the evils of which he complains be traceable to his 
having sometimes forsaken and forgotten God? And thirdly, such a 
doubter ought to remember that things which seem good or evil are not 
always really so. When God withholds what we wish, He may be really 
conferring a boon. The trouble from which He will ultimately deliver 
us may meanwhile be a blessing. The discipline to which He subjects 
us may be one of those good things which He is resolved we shall 
not lack. 

Standing on the threshold of a new year, we look forward wistfully 
into the unknown future ; but let us also, like the Psalmist, look back 
into the past with gratitude. Thankfulness is one of the springs of 
faith and hope. And if we wish to have a “good” new year, let us 
resolve to ‘‘seek the Lord ”—to ‘‘seek first the kingdom of God, and 
His righteousness.” Then all other things shall be ‘‘ added unto us” in 
the measure that is best for us. The man who lives an ungodly and 
unrighteous life may seem to have a ‘‘ good” year, but his very pros- 
perity may prove a curse to him. Inthe midst of bodily health and 
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increasing riches his soul may be growing sicklier and poorer—a starved 
and shrivelled thing. Whereas, ‘all things work together for good to 
them that love God.” Such have their natural wishes, even as others, 
and these wishes they may express in their prayers ; but they would not 
dare to choose their lot, on condition of taking all the risks involved in 
such a choice. They would rather the all-wise Father should choose 
for them. They may lack many things which seem good to their own 
short-sightedness, but they do not lack anything that is really good 
for them. 


ANUARY 13.—*' J am the Licht of the world.” —John viii. 12. 
3 8 


The light which comes to us from Jesus Christ is not merely the light 
of the truth He taught. His teaching was indeed calculated to dispel 
much of the spiritual ignorance that had darkened the souls of men ; 
but if Christ had been merely a religious teacher, if He had been con- 
scious of nothing more than a prophetic mission, He would scarcely 
have ventured to speak of Himself as “the Light of the world.” His 
very humility would have prevented Him from claiming the lofty pre- 
eminence which such words imply. Buta large part of the significance of 
Christ’s mission lay simply in His being here at all; hence it was a most 
important part of His work to declare and reveal to men who He was. 
Not that this self-testimony of Jesus would have had any value if it had 
stood alone; but, being confirmed and sustained by his character, 
miracles, and conduct, and being associated with such manifest meek- 
ness, humility, and unselfishness, it becomes an important element in 
His work of enlightening the world. 

The prologue to St. John’s Gospel throws light on the language of 
our text. It tells us that Jesus Christ was ‘‘the Word made flesh.” 
Now, it is not difficult to explain, even to a child, the essential signifi- 
cance of this expression, without entering into any account of the 
Alexandrian doctrine of “ The Logos.” A child can understand the 
use of “‘ words.” I have a certain thought in my mind, a certain feeling 
in my heart, but they are hidden from you until I express them. When 
I put them into words, then you see what I am thinking and feeling. 
My “word” is the counterpart and the revelation of my thought ; it is 
my means of communication with you. Even so, Christ is the “ Word” 
of God. He expresses and reveals the invisible Father. ‘“ No man 
hath seen God at any time ; the only-begotten Son, who is in'the bosom 
of the Father, He hath declared Him.” And the Evangelist tells us 
that even before this only-begotten Son came into our nature, He was 
the counterpart and manifestation of God. ‘In the beginning was the 
Word.” All the light which men have ever had concerning God came 
to them from this Eternal Word. “This was the true Light, which 
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lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” But this light had often 
to struggle with the darkness, and was often only visible in pale and 
feeble glimmerings. At length ‘the glory of the Only-begotten of the 
Father” came forth into full manifestation. The Word became incarnate 
in Jesus Christ, and One who had always been “the Light of the world ” 
now stood visibly amongst men, and said, ‘‘ He that followeth Me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 

“The light of life ;”—-this phrase is a peculiar one. The reference 
seems to be not to the life-giving power of light, but to the light-giving 
power of life. Thus also it is said of the Eternal Word, “In Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men.” Man, as made in the Divine 
image, carries within his own nature a germinal revelation of God. In 
so far as he is a partaker of the life of God, he carries within himself 
a light concerning God; and this life, which is light, he derives from 
the Eternal Word. But the “light” becomes much clearer in propor- 
tion as the “life” is more fully manifested and received. Hence the 
Incarnate Christ is, in the highest sense, ‘‘the Light of the world,” 
because He is the perfect manifestation in our nature of the life of God, 
and the medium of communicating this life, with all possible fulness, 
to the sinful children of men. 

Life is often a source of light to us. The little child is enlightened as 
to the fact of his mother’s love, not by any formal instruction regarding 
it, but by the life of maternal affection that glows in the mother’s breast 
aud shines forth in all her ways. So, too, the knowledge that comes to 
the student of natural history or of human affairs—the light that guides 
the physiologist or the statesman—is often just a “‘ light of life,” a light 
derived from his observation of living beings. And what, again, is the 
meaning of the proverb, “ Example is better than precept,’ but just 
this—that the light of life is more powerful than the light of mere 
instruction ? When we see principle incarnated in conduct, faith embo- 
died in patient endurance, love manifesting itself in deeds of self- 
sacrifice, we feel that a light comes to us revealing our own short- 
comings, revealing also the possibilities of our nature, and showing us 
the path in which we ought to walk. 

In like manner, the ‘light of life” that is in Christ—the light that 
comes to us from Him as the Incarnation of the Eternal Life—is more 
glorious and precious than any light that comes to us simply from His 
teachings. The Cross enlightens us more than the Sermon on the 
Mount; and it is the ‘“‘life” shining through the death of Jesus which 
makes that death so luminous. Christ shows us God, as the sunlight 
shows us the sun. He is “the brightness of the Father’s glory.” His 
unsullied purity, His unselfish aims, His forbearing patience, His 
mercy towards the weak, the wretched, and the sinful, were the mani- 
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festation, in our own nature and conditions, of the eternal life of God. 
His filial attitude, His faith, resignation, and obedience, were the per- 
fect response, in our nature, to the character and love of the Father. 
And the fact that this manifestation and response were made in the flesh 
throws light also on the dignity, the possibilities, and the duties of our 
human nature. The Incarnation implies the original glory, the intrinsic 
worth, and the high calling of humanity. 

Thus the great questions of the human soul are answered in Christ. 
What is the character of God? Whatis my-relation to Him? What is 
His attitude towards me as a sinner? What is His purpose concerning 
me? Is He willing to forgive and save me? What does He wish me 
to be and to do? What is the meaning of this strange life, with its 
sharp afflictions—its heavy burdens—its very tragedies of sorrow? What 
is the meaning of death, and is there aught beyond it? ‘These are the 
grand questions on which we all crave light. And Christ, as the Incar- 
nation of the Eternal Life, is the living answer to these questions. As 
God’s gift, God’s image, God’s Son, “‘ He shows us the Father”—the 
Father’s relation to us, the Father’s will to forgive and cleanse and save 
us. He shows us also the true ideal of human character ; He interprets 
the discipline of suffering ; He assures our hearts of immortality. Thus, 
when we believe in Christ as the Son of God, we no longer “ walk in 
darkness” as to these great questions ; we “have the light of life ”—of 
that life which breathed through His words and character and deeds, 
which shone so brightly in His death, and which triumphed so gloriously 
in His resurrection. Following Him, moreover, we receive His spirit 
into our souls; and the new life which we thus derive from Him, with 
its spiritual instincts, habits, and affections, sheds a ght of practical 
guidance on our daily path. 


January 20.—‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world.” —John i. 29. 


This text is part of the Baptist’s testimony to Jesus. He had borne 
witness to the true Light as One who was ‘“‘coming after him,” but had 
nevertheless been “ before him.” He had preached that ‘‘ the kingdom 
of heaven was at hand,” and had predicted that One was coming, 
‘‘whose shoe’s latchet he was not worthy to unloose.” When ques- 
tioned as to who he himself was, he had answered, “ I am the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord.” 
Thus he kept his hearers in a state of constant expectancy. He was 
simply a herald of the coming Christ—a voice calling upon men to make 
ready for the King who was at hand. And so, when the time was ripe, 
and Jesus had been revealed in His baptism as the Son of God, John 
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now completes his testimony, by declaring that his prediction is at length 
fulfilled : “This is He of whom I said, After me cometh a man which 
is preferred before me, for He was before me. Behold the Lamb ot 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Now, the Baptist’s description of himself as a ‘‘ Voice crying in the 
wilderness,” is taken from the later portion of the book of Isaiah. It is 
therefore most natural to conclude that his figure of the “‘ Lamb of God” 
refers to the well-known delineation of the Messiah contained in the 
fifty-third chapter of that same book. There the prophet says of the 
coming One: “He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He openeth not His mouth.” 
These words point especially to the meek and patient endurance of Him 
who was “despised and rejected of men.” But the same prophecy 
further speaks of this gentle and patient sufferer as “‘ wounded for the 
transgressions” of others—as “bearing their iniquities "—and as “ made 
an offering for sin.” And so the Baptist likewise blends these two ideas, 
when, pointing to Jesus as the Fulfiller of the old prophecy, he calls Him 
‘the Lamb of God.” 

The emblem of this text, therefore, has reference both to the personal 
character and the redeeming work of Christ. It combines the two ideas 
of a meek innocence and an atoning sacrifice. Christ was a‘*‘ Lamb ”— 
innocent and gentle ; a Lamb “without blemish and without spot ”— 
pure and sinless ; a Lamb “ led to the slaughter”—enduring all His 
sorrows with patience; a sacrificial Lamb—dying on account of the 
iniquity of others, and shedding His blood to “take away the sin of the 
world.” 

A meek and patient innocence is one of the most marked features in 
the character of Jesus. “ I am meek and lowly in heart” were His own 
words. His miracles manifested forth His glory; but there was no 
pride in His power. He was ever gentle towards the weak and the 
wretched. True, His wrath burned against the hypocrite and the 
oppressor, and He knew how to speak words of burning indignation. 
But all this was compatible with the truest meekness. The very love 
that reveals itself in tenderness to the feeble and miserable must reveal 
itself in anger against the tyrannical and the proud. But all the hatred 
of His personal foes Christ ever met with a dignified yet lowly patience. 
When His disciples would have “ called down fire from heaven” on the 
Samaritans, He rebuked them. ‘ When He was reviled, He reviled 
not again.” ‘ Before Pontius Pilate He witnessed a good confession,” 
and then was dumb.” with a silence which shook the conscience of 
His judge. On the cross He prayed for His murderers ; and all the 
mockery and agony to which He was subjected He bore with a sublime 
endurance in which there was no tinge of ostentation or stoicism. It is 
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scarcely too much to say that an altogether new type of heroism was 
introduced into the world by Jesus, “ the Zamd of God.” 

And this Lamb of God ‘ taketh away the sin of the world.” Christ’s 
death was a sacrificial deathh As He Himself said, His “ blood was 
shed for the remission of sins.” Perhaps it is beyond our power to 
discover all the relations subsisting between the death of the Son of God 
and the salvation of the world ; but we can see, to some extent, how the 
perfect sacrifice which reached its climax on the cross fulfilled the ideas 
expressed in the animal sacrifices of the old covenant. The Jew was 
taught to regard all blood as a sacred thing; and so the shedding of 
animal blood in order to the forgiveness of his trespasses was a conse- 
cration, before his very eyes, of the law which he had broken. He was 
thus taught to feel that the God who pardoned him was a God who had 
respect to the sanctities of His own law. Now, the sacrifice of Christ 
was a spiritual “ atonement”; it was an offering to God of the heart 
and will; it was an entering into the very mind of God concerning sin 
and sinners; it involved an actual spiritual bearing of the burden of 
human sin, in order to take that sin away. Thus the blood of Christ— 
i.e. the death of Christ—did, really and spiritually, what the animal 
sacrifices had only done in a figure—it consecrated the broken law, and 
manifested the holiness of God in the very act of forgiving and saving 
sinners. 

God’s pardon is not the less free because it is bestowed through the 
perfect sacrifice of Christ. His own love prompted and provided the 
sacrifice. God pardons iniquity ‘‘for His own Name’s sake.” But God 
also wishes men to know the grounds on which He takes them back 
again into friendship: and so He reveals His “ Name” to them. This 
was done in “type” and * shadow” by the Old Dispensation—with its 
Holy of Holies, its priesthood, its sacrifices, its whole ritual of forgive- 
ness, which pointed to the sacredness of the Divine Law—to the blended 
righteousness and mercy of the Divine character. But it was only when 
“the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us,” and died upon the 
cross, that the “name” of God was fully spoken out. The “ one 
Mediator between God and men” is—God revealed. God in Christ 
manifests His mind towards sin and sinners—reveals Himself as seeking, 
in holy love, to save the guilty—reveals the awful evil of sin as reflected 
in the sufferings of the Holy One; and then, on the basis of this mani- 
festation, He welcomes us to draw near to Himself for pardon and 
cleansing. Forgiveness thus becomes a fuller and richer boon, when 
we receive it in the light of what God really is. Drawing nigh to God 
through “the Lamb that was slain” for us, and thus linking ourselves to 
the perfect Christ, we stand committed—even in the act of receiving 
pardon—to a life of holy desire, resolution, and conflict. 
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January 27.—“Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.’ — 
John i. 47. 

St. John tells us how two of the Baptist’s disciples attached them- 
selves to Jesus, when they heard Him spoken of as “ the Lamb of God.” 
One of these two was Andrew ; the other was probably the Apostle John 
himself. Andrew, telling his brother Simon that they had at length found 
the expected Messiah, brought him to Jesus. Jesus seems to read the 
rugged fisherman at a glance, and gives him his new name ‘‘ Cephas,’ 
or “ Peter.” This name was indicative both of what he was by natural 
temperament, and of what he was yet to become by grace and discipline. 
Peter was naturally a man of rock-like strength and sturdy courage. 
His failures were due to his impetuous self-confidence ; but this very 
self-confidence was itself occasioned by his natural energy and daring. 
Trusting too much to his own temperament, he fell; but, when he was 
purified from this self-confidence, he became a “rock” indeed. 

As Andrew brought Simon to Jesus, so Philip brought Nathanael, who 
is generally identified with Bartholomew. And as Jesus had read and 
characterised Simon, so now also he reveals his discernment of the 
characteristic qualities of Nathanael: ‘Behold an Israelite indeed,in whom 
is no guile.” ‘‘ An Israelite indeed” is one who is truly worthy of the 
name. Now the name “ Israel” was given to Jacob after his long night 
of wrestling at Peniel. His old name Jacob means “the supplanter ;” 
and it was to this Esau referred when he said: “ Is he not rightly named 
Jacob ? for he hath supplanted me these two times; he took away my 
birthright, and behold, now he hath taken away my blessing.” Jacob 
was a man of thoughtfulness and prudence, and herein lay his superiority 
to the impetuous and reckless Esau ; but his calculating prudence was 
mingled with cunning, and herein lay his moral weakness. The expe- 
rience and discipline of life, however, were not lost on Jacob. His 
prudence remained, but his “ guile” was purged out of him. The night 
at the brook Jabbok was a crisis in his spiritual history. He was about 
to meet the brother whom he had wronged ; and all the sins and deceits 
of his past life would rise to confront his conscience in his solitude. 
Formerly he had by guile obtained the blessing from his father Isaac ; 
but now, laying aside all guile, and meeting God, as it were, “ face to 
face,’ he passes the night in an agonising struggle for the Divine bless- 
ing. The blessing is bestowed, and his name is changed. He is now 
“ Israel,” a prince with God ; he has wrestled with God, and has “ pre- 
vailed.” 

It is doubtless to this event that our Lord refers when He speaks of 
Nathanael as “an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” Nathanael is 
surprised that a stranger should express this intimate knowledge of him. 
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“Whence knowest Thou me?” he asks. Jesus does not reply that He 
reads his character in his face, or that He knows of his character from 
the report of others. His reply is: ‘‘ Before that Philip called thee, 
when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee.” These words must 
indicate some superhuman knowledge, or they would not have drawn 
forth from Nathanael the immediate confession, “‘ Rabbi, Thou art the 
Son of God, Thou art the King of Israel!” There must have been in 
the allusion to the fig-tree a deeper meaning than met the ear—a mean- 
ing intelligible only to Nathanael himself. He must have felt that One 
stood before him who knew the secrets of his heart—the inner conflicts 
of his soul. And we cannot be far wrong in supposing that the fig-tree 
was to him a kind of Peniel, where he had been meeting with God in 
earnest prayer. It may be that he had been meditating there on the 
Messianic hope of the nation, and longing for the advent of the true 
“‘ King of Israel.” Nathanael, in his simple way, had expressed his doubt 
whether the Messiah could come from such a place as Nazareth; but 
with equal simplicity he had accepted Philip’s challenge to ‘‘come and 
see.” And now he feels that One whose eye has been upon his secret 
meditations and wrestlings may well claim to be the “Son of God.” 

Jesus accepts Nathanael’s confession, and promises that he shall ‘ yet 
see greater things” than this superhuman knowledge which had won his 
faith: ‘‘ Verily, verily I say unto you, Hereafter ye shall see heaven 
open, and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son 
of man.” Jesus is here again referring to the history of Jacob. The 
“ Israelite indeed ” would now see the realisation of his ancestor’s dream 
at Bethel. From this time onwards the “Son of Man” would be as 
a veritable ladder uniting heaven and earth. On this ladder the angels 
of God would ascend and descend. Christ would be the Mediator— 
the means of communication between God and man. Through Him 
the prayers and aspirations of men would go up to God; through Him 
God’s messages and ministries would come down to men. 

Thus the prayerful, guileless spirit of Nathanael meets with its re- 
ward. He had been “ praying to the Father in secret ;” and now “ He 
who seeth in secret rewards him openly.” The Divine blessing always 
comes, sooner or later, to the man who seeks it with earnest prayer 
and childlike heart. And we may also see here what importance our 
Lord attaches to simple, honest sincerity. The guileless soul wins His 
commendation. It was the insincerity and unreality of the Pharisaic 
religion that drew forth His sharpest invectives. Prayer degenerates 
into formalism when a man lacks “truth in the inward parts.” We 
cannot be guiltless, but we may be guileless. We can be honest with 
ourselves and with God. We can confess our sins with an open and 
true heart; and even if we are conscious of a tendency to guile, we can 
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honestly acknowledge it, and sincerely desire to be kept from insin- 
cerity. And let us remember that there is a close connection between 
genuine prayer and simple honesty of heart and life. There is action 
and reaction here. ‘True prayer helps to keep the soul true. When we 
meet God “ face to face,” our insincerities are consumed in the awful 
glory of His Presence. And, on the other hand, real prayer is easier 
to the true soul. Formalism is repulsive to an honest heart. He 
who is conscious of sincerity can welcome even the light which con- 
demns his own transgressions. And he who has renounced all deceit 
as a means of success, can the more earnestly wrestle in prayer for the 
Divine blessing. It is the man who is “an Israelite indeed” that is 
most likely to be free from “ guile.” 


Manchester. T. C. FINLAYSON. 


——— Soto o—————____—— 


THE SINGLE Eye. 


Ce ae thing,” said David, ‘is my heart’s desire : 
I wish to dwell for ever with my God ; 
Within His holy temple to inquire, 
And see His beauty in His own abode.” 


“ One thing is needful,” said the faithful Lord 

To her who served Him with too bustling care : 
‘‘To listen to My voice, receive My word 

Into thy heart, and entertain Me there.” 


“ One thing,” said Paul, “I do, and only one: 
Forgetting things behind, I keep mine eyes 
Fixed on the goal, till all my race be run, 
And still press on, that I may win the prize.” 


These three are one: what nobler wzsh can be 
Than to attain the mark of God’s high choice? 

What do I weed, Lord, save to dwell with Thee ? 
What need I do but listen to Thy voice ? 


a. 6 2. 
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ENqLisH GIRLS: 
AT Home. 


N English girl’s place at home is in no indefinite corner, no 
out-of-the-way niche. She has an allotted position, which she 
alone can fill. The mother’s “right-hand,” she bears her share of the 
household burden of needlework. With ready tact she appropriayes the 
“ stocking-basket ” or “ mending-bag” almost before the week’s laundry 
has been fairly sorted out. Her nimble fingers soon reduce the pile 
which brings a sigh to the over-worked mother’s heart. Her youthful 
energy and zest keep her far above the difficulties of the task, and her 
cheerful acceptance of whatever labour falls to her lot gives to the most 
prosaic and common-place things a poetry and beauty all their own. 
Nor is her helpfulness confined to needlework. With bright good- 
humour and a pleasing willingness which clothes her every movement 
with gentle dignity, she is ready for every duty which means lightening 
her mother’s care or assisting household matters to run smoothly. She 
would not, for self-gratification, choose to spend an hour or two in a hot 
kitchen, but if by so doing she can spare her mother’s strength, Alice 
is willing to superintend the making of “preserves” or to knead with 
her own hands the weekly batch of bread, or to take her stand at the 
ironing-board. Nor does she feel that these homely duties clashwith 
the culture of her mental powers. 

A well-ordered household is, in a certain sense, the foundation of a 
comfortable home; and if she, by personal attention to any special 
need of the day, can help to secure the home’s true comfort, she feels 
no work beneath her highest aims, no task unsuitable to the true dignity 
of her position as a ‘‘daughter of the house.” She will not enjoy her 
Italian lesson the less because she has had the satisfaction of making 
her bread ‘‘ as light as love ;” her fingers will not be less gifted in their 
power to draw sweet sounds from harp or piano because her hand has 
stirred the preserves successfully without an upset or a burn. Nor will 
she take less interest in the deeper studies of our English literature, 
because while at the ironing-board the best energies of her mind were 
concentrated upon her father’s or brother’s collars and cuffs, her highest 
thought at the time being to make them stiff and glossy, steering clear 
of scorch or wrinkle. 

And if the English girl at home is the mother’s ‘‘ right hand,” she is 
no less the darling of her father’s heart. To him she is at once bright- 
ness and rest after a busy day “in the office” or arduous work occa- 
sioned by professional duties. In the quiet evening hours which follow 
the late dinner, May devotes herself to her father. She is ready to 
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read aloud the Zimes leaders, to play a game at chess, or to take her 
seat at the piano and beguile “papa” into those short but delicious 
dozes which paterfamilias knows better than anyone else how to appre- 
ciate. Lying back in the easiest of easy-chairs, with feet just near 
enough to the fire to undergo a gentle process of toasting, ‘‘ papa” 
drops softly to sleep behind his newspaper ; ready to arouse the moment 
the piano stops, to utter his emphatic “Thank you, my dear!” rustle 
his paper, as if to find a new subject of interest, and fall asleep again 
with the delicious sound of music in his ears. 

And what the daughter is to her father and mother, the sister is to 
her brother. Gloves to be mended? Anna will do them. Disorderly 
buttons to be disciplined into their places? Letty is ready with needle 
and thread. A new songto be tried over, a tune to be played? Meta 
is always at hand, and quite ready for an unlimited number of da capos. 
Proud to be in such requisition—all eagerness to please—voice, ears, 
and fingers are the willing servants of Frank or Harry. Never “too 
tired ” fora walk, quite equal to “‘taking an oar” in helping to speed 
the family boat along river or lake, the sister in the home occupies at 
once the place of companion and friend to the brothers ; a post of honour 
and of trust, when we remember how much young men owe in after 
years to the companions of their boyhood’s days. 

Then the younger children have great claims upon “sister.” She 
must ‘‘ build a house” for solemn little Johnny; or dress and undress 
Nora’s doll ; or tell with patient energy and unflagging interest a story 
(for the fiftieth time repeated) to a thoughtful little group fresh from the 
nursery—‘*‘ The lion with a thorn in his foot,” or ‘‘ The little woodman.”’ 
Or she must give baby a “ yide” on knee or back, whipped into motion 
by the oft-uttered appeal, ‘‘adain! adain !” 

Sometimes, too, an aged grandmother is near enough at hand to get 
her share of Linda’s time, and thought, and care. There are the morning 
Psalins to be read, a new story in a magazine to be finished, needles to be 
threaded, little bits of news gathered together and repeated in measured 
tones within the old lady’s better ear; an arm to be lent in a gentle 
walk round the garden; a pet canary—the joy of granny’s heart—to be 
tended with assiduous care; spectacles to be hunted for; knitting 
cotton to be wound; and the endless little acts of service which a loyal 
grand-daughter feels it her privilege to render to old age. 

Then there are callers to be received, visitors to be entertained, 
pleaders for special objects of charity to be met and dealt with; 
«“‘ Mamma” left undisturbed, as she has a headache, or is otherwise 
engaged. 

The servants, too, come in for their share of Gertrude’s thought and 
time. Martha cannot read. Miss Gertrude spares her an hour two 
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nights a week to give her instruction. Hester would like to make her 
own clothes, but knows nothing about “ cutting-out.” Miss Gertrude 
visits the kitchen with her paper patterns, large scissors, and packet of 
pins ; the result of which is that Hester’s mother, when next calling to see 
her daughter, “ sends her duty to the young lady, and would she please 
to accept of a musk-plant, as she has shown such kindness to her girl.” 

An English girl’s place in the home! Is the picture overdrawn? 
Surely not. Take from any average-sized family, without word or 
warning, the daughter of the house who is filling with unconscious 
fulness her place in the home circle, and learn to estimate her worth by 
what will immediately be found lacking. The mother’s “ right-hand ” 
gone! The father’s comfort and brightness vanished! The brother’s 
constant companion and life-helper taken away! The children’s play- 
mate missing! The grandmother’s patient supporter no longer forth- 
coming! The gentle entertainer of callers and visitors absent! The 
servants’ friend wanting ! 

Facts bring reflections. If all English girls thus filled their place in 
the home, where would be the fretful and complaining daughter who is 
always causing ‘‘ mamma’s”’ heart to ache because of the atmosphere 
of unrest which gathers about Louisa or Maud, and hides her at times 
far away in a fog of discontent? Where would be the girls whose only 
object in life seems to be to dress in the latest fashion, to be seen and 
admired by numbers outside the house, (they have no ambition to be 
admired at home !), and to coax papa to write cheques to meet long 
bills run up at the draper’s or milliner’s? Where should we find the 
self-absorbed sister ‘‘ who has no time” to mend gloves, nor to attempt 
to humour “the absurd whims” of her (so-called) music-mad_ brother ? 
Where should we meet with the little people’s unsympathetic companion 
who yawns when asked to tell a story; who sees no use in wasting 
time in building houses which are pulled down as soon as completed, 
and who assures baby she is zo¢ his nurse, and cannot be “ bothered ” 
to play with him? Where should we find the careless granddaughter 
who makes fun of “ granny,” and who has no patience with old age; 
or the young lady who thinks servants should be kept in their right 
places, and who loses no opportunity of putting them down ? 

May we not venture to believe that the dark side of the picture 
would soon be turned for ever to the wall if the light side were more 
generally appreciated? Young girls are often spending their life for 
nought, seeking to make a place for themselves outside in the world, 
rather than to occupy the place assigned to them at home, to fill which 
faithfully and to the best needs all the noble energy of purpose, all the 
high impulse of earnest living, of which a mind rightly balanced is 
capable. 
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How often novel-reading, love of dress, and a too great fondness for 
fancy-work, creep into a young girl’s life, utterly spoiling and unfitting 
her for her lawful place in the home. The life which should be “ved, 
is dreamt away. The one who has so large a work before her drifts into 
habits of listlessness and self-absorption, until, through lack of culture, 
the pleasant garden of high-toned influence becomes a dreary waste. 
To such an one, to be admired and petted, to be the reigning queen of 
an imaginary kingdom peopled with ideal heroines and heroes, becomes 
in time the greatest ambition of her life—an ambition met too 
frequently by keenest disappointment, and followed by bitterness and 
unrest. 

Yet all the time the place is there, waiting to be filled. The mother 
needs her “ right hand,” the father his ‘‘ joy-bird,” the brother longs for 
a companion, the younger children for a playmate; the aged grand- 
mother yearns for a patient and devoted granddaughter ; the servants 
crave a young mistress of whom they can make a friend. 

What the young English girl’s place is in the home such is her power. 
She reigns the presiding, though it may be unrecognised, princess of 
the sweet kingdom of influence in the inner life of the household of 
which the mother is the queen. Sarah’s thoughtfulness and self-devo- 
tion to the interests of others are to the mother as the bright sunshine 
on cloudy mornings, or the gentle breeze at eventide when the heat and 
burden of the day have left one weary. Ellen’s cheerfulness beguiles 
the father from his business cares, and keeps him the possessor of 
youthful life and energy which advancing years had gravely attempted 
to displace. Or, worried and tired by reason of the bitter dissatisfaction 
which creeps at times into the life of every professional and business 
man, it is the touch of his daughter’s hand, the sound of her voice, the 
soft pressure of her kiss, which “make papa himself again.” He has 
only to come home and bréathe anew the atmosphere of Blanche’s 
gentle life to lose all sense of worry and unrest ; to feel that, after all, 
the good and pure and true live on at home, in spite of the noisy 
turmoil of the world without. 

And so with the brothers. Hubert admits that billiards are very 
fascinating, and card-parties, wine-drinking, and smoking are “ what 
every young fellow may be allowed to indulge in,” but Mattie’s decided 
opposition to the first, and her gentle urging to keep clear of the others, 
bring Hubert’s youthful footsteps straight home when office hours are 
over. ‘Of course girls do not understand these things” he muses 
when some unusual strain makes him for the moment irresolute, but the 
certainty that, after all, Mattie’s clear reasoning has truth in it, and the 
consciousness that her gentle love is too precious to be wounded care- 
lessly, give firm decision against the wiles of temptation, and make it 
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possible to him to bear unmoved the taunting laugh or tantalising sneer 
of his tempters. Nor do the little people of the home live beyond the 
borders of her kingdom of influence. The noisy game which threatens 
to lead on to fist-warfare and tear-shedding, aggravated by the angry sword- 
thrusts of ‘‘I shall,” and ‘‘I shan’t,” yields to the gentle interference of 
sister Emma, as, with no lack of sympathy for the little brother who is 
all in the right, and with none the less for the one who is all in the wrong, 
she steps forward as peace-maker. A few soft words, a tender kiss or 
two and the skirmish ceases ere it reaches war, while into the little 
angry hearts love rushes through the newly-opened doors, and the sweet 
contrition of childhood convinced of wrong, makes the love the dearer. 
And the daughter’s power is felt with callers and visitors. Henrietta so 
clearly recognises as her first duty home and its claims, that no tender 
persuasion will induce her to yield to lengthened absences when she 
knows she will be wanted in her place at home. This does not exclude 
her from social pleasures and enjoyments—of these we hope to speak in 
a future paper—but it keeps her true to her life-principle of faithfulness, 
and unconsciously she cannot be true to that without shedding upon 
the lives of others a ray of the light which is illuminating her own. 

We come now to inquire into the source of the English girl’s power 
in the home. Power is the issue of purpose. The English girl’s in- 
fluence—and influence is only power defined—is either good or bad, 
healthful or enervating, in proportion to the heart’s possession of truth or 
falsehood. While a wrong conception of life begets error in living, and 
uncertainty of purpose begets moral feebleness, a truth firmly grasped fills 
life with a noble grandeur, and gives strength in place of weakness to 
the youngest soul. The source, then, of all power lies in the heart. It 
is by the full consecration of herself to Him whom gentle women followed 
and ministered to ofold, that the young English girl is made capable of 
living the life which at once puts her in possession of her right place 
and power in the home. With a heart filled with love to God, life be- 
comes most sacred in its every detail, nothing is secular or apart from 
the thought of God. The numerous claims upon her as daughter, 
sister, friend, are recognised as belonging to the work God has given 
her todo. The homely duties of glove-mending and stocking-darning 
are made beautiful with the inspiring thought of the Apostle Paul, 
““Whatsoever ye do. . . . doallin the Name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks unto God and the Father by Him.” She need not go 
out of her way to seek for opportunities of self-denial, or means of self- 
discipline. She finds both in the ordinary every-day life at home. To 
give up, not grudgingly or of necessity, but cheerfully, as unto the Lord, 
her own will when it clashes with the will of others, to bear in silence 
and patience misconstruction of motives, and in a variety of ways keep 
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self out of consideration,—this is her school of training where she is 
made able to bear some of the “many things” her Lord and Master 
has to say to her. 
“We need not bid for cloister’d cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man béneath the sky. 


The trivial round, the common task 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us, daily, nearer God.” 


And out of this life—the life of growth in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—the deepest, tenderest holiest 
power develops itself. The English girl has but to realise the greatness 
of the life placed within her reach at home, and she will seek to be in 
herself all that can best fit her for right living. Let anyone who has 
felt “home” to be a limited sphere of usefulness gather within her 
heart the thoughts which we have here endeavoured to express, and she 
will find the narrow sphere of life broaden out into a kingdom perfect 
in itself, at once the centre, wealth, and force of all true life beyond. 

What our English girls need, then, to make life rich with blessings 
for themselves and others, is the heart purpose which begets life power. 
To have, as the possession of the soul, a lofty aim, a clearly-defined ob- 
ject, is to scatter morbid thoughts and sentiments to the winds, and to 
cultivate unconsciously a vigorous, healthy-toned existence which holds 
practical piety for its creed, and finds worship and service in the homely 
routine of an everyday life. 

To quote from Mr. Ruskin in his most exquisite little letter to young 
girls— 

“ Well, do you want to be better dressed than your school-fellows? Some 
of them are probably poor, and cannot afford to dress like you; or, on the 
other hand, you may be poor yourselves, and may be mortified at their being 
dressed better than you. Put an end to all that at once, by resolving to go 
down into the deep of your girl’s heart, where you will find, inlaid by Christ’s 
own hand, a better thing than vanity—pity. And be sure of this, that al- 
though in a truly Christian land every young girl would be dressed beauti- 
fully and delightfully—in this entirely heathen and Baal-worshipping land of 
ours, not one girl in ten has either decent or healthy clothing ; and that you 
have no business, till this be amended, to wear anything fine yourself, but 
are bound to use your full strength and resources to dress as many of your 
poor neighbours as you can. What of fine dress your people insist upon 
your wearing, take—and wear proudly and prettily, for their sakes ; but, as 
far as in you lies, be sure that every day you are labouring to clothe some 
poorer creatures. And if you cannot clothe, at least help, with your hands. 
You can make your own bed; wash your own plate; brighten your own 
furniture—if nothing else. 
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“* But that’s servants’ work?’ Of course it is. What business have you 
to hope to be better than a servant of servants? ‘God made you a lady?’ 
Yes. He has put you, that is to say, ina position in which you may learn 
to speak your own language beautifully ; to be accurately acquainted with 
the elements of the languages, to behave with grace, tact, and sympathy to 
all around you; to know the history of your country, the commands of its 
religion, and the duties of its race. If you obey His will in learning these 
things, you will obtain the favour of becoming a true ‘lady,’ and you will 
become one, if while you learn these things you set yourself, with all the 
strength of your youth and womanhood, to serve His servants, until the day 
comes when He calls you to say, ‘Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 

“ You may thus become a Christ’s lady, or you may, if you will, become a 
Belial’s lady, taking Belial’s gift of miserable idleness ; living on the labour 
and shame of others ; deceiving them and yourself by lies about Providence, 
until you perish with the rest of such, shrieking the bitter cry, ‘When saw 
we Thee ?’ 

“You may become a Christ’s lady if you w#//,I say ; but you mus? will 
vigorously—there is no possible compromise. Now most people think, if 
they keep all the best rooms in their hearts swept and garnished for Christ, 
that they may keep a little chamber in their heart’s wall for Belial, on his 
occasional visits ; or a three-legged stool for him in the heart’s counting- 
house ; or a corner for him in the heart's scullery where he may lick the 
dishes. It won’t do, my dears! You must cleanse the house of him, as you 
would of the plague, to the last spot. You must be resolved that as all you 
have shall be God’s, so all you are shall be God's : and you are to make it 
so, simply and quietly, by thinking always of yourself merely as sent to do 
His work ; and considering at every leisure time what you are to do next.” 
ISABEL REANEY. 
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ORFU has been called “a geographical mosaic.” To it many 
? countries have in turn contributed various colours. It has been 
in the hands of Greeks, Venetians, Turks, French, and English. It is 
now once more in the hands of the Greeks. Venice made Corfu her 
principal arsenal, and strove hard to make the place impregnable. On 
every side are traces of their work and of that of the several successive 
masters of the isle. The stranger finds much of interest in discovering 
these watermarks of occupancy. 

Corfu is of classical interest too. A short distance from the town is 
the spot where the galley which had conveyed Ulysses to Ithaca was on 
its return changed by the angry Neptune into stone. There it remains, 
a monument of his vengeance, in sight of the port from which Ulysses 
sailed. It forms a small isle, and is now crowned by a small chapel. 
My walk out to this spot I shall not easily forget. The day was ex- 
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ceedingly bright. How enjoyable was the trudge, first along the 
Esplanade, over the great square where stands the statue of the 
renowned Marshal Schulemberg, that military adventurer who fought 
so gallantly for Venice ; past the citadel standing defiantly on a detached 
rock ; then along the beach to a village whose cottage fronts were of 
dazzling whiteness, and whose inhabitants in varied costume, keeping 
holiday, stared unmercifully at the passing stranger, and returned my 
salutations in graceful manner and forceful expressions. On, beneath the 
shadow of rocks, from the crevices of which spring, in beauteous pro- 
fusion, wild flowers, evergreens, and cactusses. Uphill now, along a 
well-kept road, between orchards and orange-groves. From those 
cottages and homesteads come forth children bearing fruit or flowers for 
the stranger, expecting only in return a little ‘‘ backsheesh.” On still, 
through a very forest of ilex and olive, the latter not pruned and stunted, 
like most of those I had seen in Judea, but massive, gnarl-trunked, 
wide-spreading trees. Here, on a jutting rock, the walk isended. Rest 
awhile. Fill the soul with joy as you gaze onthe purple islands stand- 
ing in waters of intensest blue, and on the lofty mountain opposite, 
clad from base to summit [with cypress and olive. ‘There, in the small 
bay to the right, are several islets, where the dark green foliage of the 
cypress with which they are covered, contrasts strongly with the white, 
wave-washed rocks of the base. That, with the small white chapel like 
a crown, is said to be the petrified galley of the classical wanderer. 
There is something else which makes Corfu interesting, something 
of an historic and ecclesiastical character. It is the island where is 
preserved the body of that redoubtable old bishop Spiridion. He is 
now the patron-saint of the island, and I was fortunate enough to be 
present at the annual festival in his honour. Of course I was only 
fortunate in that it was a gratification to my curiosity to witness such a 
celebration. The people crowded in from various villages on that day, 
dressed in their best. A procession was formed, and the authorities, 
soldiers, volunteers, civil servants, as well as many priests, took their 
part in it. The body was carried through the town and again 
deposited in its place in the church. Three times a year this body of 
the saint, in its case of glass and wrought gold, is carried round Corfu. 
The sick are at such times brought out and laid in such a position that 
the shadow of the body of the saint may in passing overshadow them. 
They believed they would be healed thereby. I saw no such cures, 
although I saw many seek them. When the case was brought back to 
the church it was placed in an upright position in the chancel on one 
side of the screen. ‘The dark, shrivelled, hollow, mouldering face of the 
corpse looked out with sightless eyes on the assembled multitudes. 
The deathly effect was heightened by the very robes of cloth and gold 
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with which the body was arrayed. The hands were just visible. The 
feet encased in richly ornamented slippers were not only seen but 
exposed, projecting at the end of the case to receive the kiss of the 
faithful. Low each one had to bend for the performance of thisact. I 
saw numbers of people pass up between the lines of soldiers, and, bend- 
ing to the ground, salute the feet of the saint. Some of them had 
diseases from which they desired to be cured. Others brought bundles 
of clothes, the garments of some invalid, and placing them against the 
feet of the saint, carried them back to the owner, believing that he 
would be cured by the wearing. But there is ashriek! It comes from 
some poor child compelled by its father or its mother to kiss the feet of 
Spiridion. One child cried bitterly at the sight of the corpse. Its 
mother could not get the child to go near, but a priest took it out of 
the mother’s hands and compelled it to kneel and give the customary 
kiss. And this priest was one of a Church with which certain members 
of the Establishment in England desire closer union! I saw a man, 
who appeared to be suffering from rheumatism, come up, in a lame, 
staggering manner, leaning on a friend and a crutch. He went away 
after kissing the mummy, certainly with less embarrassment than before. 
He was a well-dressed man of the middle class, so that I was the 
more surprised at his superstition. 

The priests are great gainers during the anniversary, but they do not 
pocket the whole of the proceeds. A great part of the money goes to the 
real proprietors of the mummy. It belongs to a certain nobleman of 
the island, who is said to be descended from the man who saved the 
mummy from destruction when Constantinople was sacked. It is 
interesting to learn how the saint was brought to Corfu. Spiridion had 
been bishop of Cyprus, died, and was buried there ; afterwards his body 
was taken to Constantinople, and such was the honour in which he was 
held that the Emperor received his remains with delight. Indeed, he 
walked barefooted to the church that was honoured by the saint’s 
presence. In 1456, however, when the city was taken, a poor man 
alone contrived to carry away the mummy; this man, George Calo- 
chretti by name, thought more of saints than of silver. He contrived to 
put St. Spiridion into one sack, and Saint Theodora into another, and 
to sling them over his mule. He gave out that he was carrying pro* 
vender, and so contrived to pass by soldiers, thieves, and vagabonds, 
unmolested, although often challenged. At length he reached the 
coast of Epirus opposite Corfu ; he came over and built a rude church 
on the spot near where he landed. Soon pilgrims came, and marvels 
were said to be wrought, money flowed into the hands of Calochretti, 
and when he died he bequeathed the mummy of Spiridion to his sons 
Luke and Philip. St. Theodora he gave to his son Mark as a most 
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precious possession. This man, Calochretti, seems to have had quite a 
taste for saint-collecting ; it would have been unfortunate if the taste 
had become contagious. 

It is said that Philip and Luke wished to take the mummy of 
Spiridion out of the island of Corfu, but the Corfiotes would not con- 
sent, and even obtained from the Council of Venice an edict to prevent 
the removal of so valuable a protector. A daughter of Luke afterwards 
married a noble named Bulgari, who was descended from a sister of 
Spiridion ; Philip gave up (doubtless for a consideration) his claim to 
the corpse, and so it was given as a most valuable dowry with Luke’s 
daughter. In the possession of the descendants of Bulgari it remains 
to this day. They receive a portion of the profits of the processions, 
and of the constant offerings of devotees. Little did Spiridion 
imagine that his very remains would be so great a source of profit. 

But let me say a little of the life of Spiridion. He was a poor man 
who suffered much because of his devotion to Christ. Because of his 
sufferings and his virtues he was raised at length to be Bishop of 
Triuntunte, or Trebisconde, in Cyprus. He had been a simple peasant 
and keeper of sheep before his elevation to the episcopal dignity, and 
to his honour, be it said, he retained his lowly occupation. Thus he 
earned his bread by the sweat of his brow, while he performed the 
duties of a spiritual shepherd. ‘This is so much in his favour. Probably 
many of the stories told concerning him had some foundation in fact ; 
but various writers have so represented everything as being miraculous 
that we cannot get at the reality. For instance, when he kept sheep it 
is said that several thieves once went to the fold to steal some of the 
flock, but an invisible power tied them to the rails, and they were found 
there by Spiridion in the morning. He seems .to have had pity upon 
the intruders, to have given them only a lecture, and let them go. As 
they were about to depart he told them that they were to take with 
them one sheep, so that they might not have watched all night in vain. 
There was evidently humour as well as piety in Spiridion. 

Again, a poor man was accused by a rich and extortionate neighbour 
of owing to him a large sum of money. The poor man would not 
have been able to pay the amount demanded, even by selling all he 
possessed. Spiridion is said to have known by inspiration of the 
trouble of the poor man, and of the fact that the debt had never been 
incurred. Going to the rich man he offered to discharge the poor 
man’s assigned debt, by giving the amount in gold wrought into the 
form of a serpent. The rich rogue readily consented to receive it in 
that form. His expression of thanks were even profuse. He took 
home the serpent of gold. He gloated over the glitter of his peculiar 
treasure. For greater safety he locked it up in a strong chest : when 
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he opened the chest to look at it the next day he found that the golden 
serpent had vanished, and a real one had taken its place. Forcible 
lesson for cupidity and greed. Wealth wrongly and unjustly obtained 
is a venomous possession. 

It was the custom of Spiridion to give a certain portion of his goods 
to the poor, and to lend another portion freely without receiving any 
return in the shape of interest. He would tell borrowers to go to his 
store-house and help themselves, trusting to their honour not to take 
more than they really needed, and to return the same as speedily as 
possible without any interest or his inspection. Once a borrower 
thought to cheat him, and returned less than he had taken. Coming a 
second time to borrow he found the store-house empty. He went to 
Spiridion to inform him of the fact, or to complain. The good bishop 
was ready with a reply, and said: ‘‘I wonder, O man, how it is that 
thou alone of all who go to the store-house hast found it empty. 
Reflect now, whether thou dost not stand in need of things which thou 
didst not restore? Were it otherwise, what thou seekest would not be 
lacking.” 

Spiridion could be just as plain in rebuking those higher in social 
position. Once at a conference, a bishop having a great reputation for 
learning, quoted the words, “‘ Take up thy bed and walk.” For “ bed” 
he substituted the word * couch.” Now Spiridion hated all pedantry 
or show of learning, and was immediately indignant at this refinement. 
Startling the audience, he said to the bishop before them all, “ Art thou 
greater than He who uttered the word ‘bed’ that thou art ashamed 
to use the same ?” 

It is said that a lady of rank entrusted to the care of his daughter 
Irene—a nun—certain jewels and a large sum of money. Irene hid 
them, for greater security, in the garden, but died soon after without 
revealing to anyone the place of secrecy. The lady was in great 
trouble when her jewels could not be found, and went weeping and 
tearing her hair into the presence of Spiridion. He was touched with 
pity at her distress, and resolved at once that, if possible, it should not 
be said that any of his family had died indebted to others. But he had 
not wherewith to pay. It is said that he went into the garden where his 
daughter, the nun, lay in her tomb, surrounded by myrtles ; loudly he 
called upon his daughter and prayed also to God, when he is said to 
have heard ina soft voice from the tomb, ‘‘ You will find what you 
seek buried beneath the pomegranates in my summer bower. Go, and 
leave me to my repose.” 

This primitive bishop was very hospitable, and would receive any 
wayfarer into his house. He was also very self-denying, and would 
give bread to others, if they needed it, when he himself would have to 
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go hungry. Tales are told of how he miraculously cured the Emperor 
Constantine and many others who had diseases. The most remarkable 
miracle he is said to have wrought was one performed when he was on 
the way to the Council of Nice. He and his deacon travelled thither, 
riding on two mules—one white, the other chestnut. One night they 
arrived at the caravanserai where a cavalcade of orthodox bishops 
were already resting. The mules were turned out to pasture, while 
Spiridion and his deacon went to their devotions. The other bishops 
despised his simplicity, and pretended to each other to be fearful lest 
such an awkward and ignorant man as Spiridion should work damage 
to the cause of orthodoxy when opposed by the subtleties of Arius. 
Accordingly taking advantage of this encounter they determined to 
throw a decisive impediment in the way of his reaching the council in 
time. They cut off, at night, the heads of the two mules, and then 
left them. It was the custom of Spiridion to start on his journey 
before sunrise, but as he went forth he was met by his terrified deacon 
announcing the disaster. The good bishop immediately went with the 
deacon, in the gloom, to the spot. Said he, “ Attach the heads to the 
dead bodies of the mules.” After a little searching in the dusk, he 
managed to get the heads fitted to the bodies. Ata sign from the 
bishop the two mules shook themselves as from a deep sleep and 
started to their feet. Spiridion and his deacon mounted and soon 
overtook the other bishops, who had supposed he could not come on. 
They were greatly surprised at his arrival. As the daylight came on, 
the prelates and the deacon were alike astonished at one thing. The 
heads of the mules had been placed on the wrong shoulders. The 
white mule had now a chestnut head, and the chestnut mule a white. 
The miracle, it had been affirmed, was wrought by Spiridion, and being 
confirmed by the bishops, is said to have gained for him much influence 
in the council. The probability is, that he had obtained other mules 
very speedily, and so overtook the prelates. 

Reaching the Council of Nice, Spiridion is said to have done 
good service against the Arians. Various versions of his conduct 
and arguments are given. One author recounts that the dispute 
between the Orthodox and Arians was running high, and, from the 
mere pleasure of argument, there seemed no likelihood of the 
controversy coming to an end; suddenly a simple-minded man, 
who by his sightless eye and limping leg, bore testimony to his zeal 
for the Christian faith, stepped forth amongst them, and abruptly said: 
“ Christ and His apostles left us not a system of logic, nor a vain deceit, 
but a naked truth, to be guarded by faith and good works.” Another 
version is, that Spiridion, unable to bear the taunts of one philosopher, 
who was a “ greased snake in argument” and who ever slipped away 
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from his opponents—came forth to refute him. The good bishop’s 
uncouth appearance, rendered more hideous by the mutilations he had 
undergone in the persecutions, provoked a roar of laughter from his 
opponents. His friends were uneasy at seeing their cause entrusted 
to so unskilled a champion, but he felt strong in his own simplicity. 
He said : “In the name of Christ, hear me, O philosopher ; there is 
one God, maker of heaven and earth and of all things, visible and 
invisible, who made all things by the power of His Word and by the 
holiness of His spirit. His Word, by which name we call the Son of 
God, took compassion on men for their wandering astray and savage 
condition. He chose to be born of a woman, to converse with men, 
and to die for them. He will come again to judge everyone for the 
things done in this life.” In another place he is represented as having 
said further : ‘‘ You cannot comprehend the doctrine of the three in 
one; can you comprehend the simplest operations? Look at this 
pitcher. Are not the three elements of fire, water, and clay so mingled 
in its composition that it could not exist without any one of the three ? 
You believe it, but do you see the fire or the water that enter therein?” 
Another author tells us how he took a brick, using the same argument. 
As he spoke, the brick is said to have resolved itself miraculously into 
its component parts,—the fire flew upwards, the water fell to the ground, 
and the clay remained in Spiridion’s hand. This assertion is probably 
the invention of those who wished to clothe him with miraculous 
powers. They thus spoil a very forcible argument by a fanciful 
addition. 

Spiridion has become not only the tutelar saint, but almost the 
supreme divinity of the Ionian Isles. The people believe in his power 
to defend and bless them. They say that when the Turks attacked Corfu, 
a little black man was seen flitting about in the air. It was, as they be- 
lieved, Spiridion, wounding and killing men, sinking ships, and raising 
such a storm, that the Mohammedan besiegers were obliged to abandon 
all efforts to conquer the island presided over by a Christian saint. 

The Corfiotes are also somewhat afraid of his power. They do not 
like to offend him. Their fear of him is fostered by such stories as that 
told of the way in which a Venetian Governor was treated. Andrea 
Pisani wished to have the service in the church performed in Latin, 
after the custom of the Romish Church, instead of in Greek. In 
order to carry out his desire against the wishes of the priests of the 
Greek Church, he stationed one of his creatures behind the altar, giving 
him orders to conduct the service in Latin. No sooner had he begun, 
than a thunderbolt is said to have fallen, and to have killed both the 
daring governor and his tool of a priest. At the same moment, the 
powder magazine exploded, and to Venice, even, the vengeance of the 
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saint is said to have reached. There another thunderbolt fell on the 
palace of Pisani, passing through a portrait of Andrea, and leaving 
the rent in the canvas as a rebuke to the foolish owner. 

There is another story of how he cares for his adherents. A man 
was engaged on a church in course of erection in honour of the saint. 
The man fell from the spire to the ground, but alighted unhurt, and 
declared that he felt the hands of the saint supporting him during his 
terrific descent, and saving him from a certain death. 

Thinking over the various powers that were ascribed to Spiridion, we 
are saddened as we reflect that so much honour is given toa man 
which should be given to God. Saint worship interferes very much 
with God worship. Saints supplant the Saviour. Superstition takes 
the place of religion. Yet at this day men are striving to bring in 
again the habit, not merely of veneration for saints who may have 
deserved reverence, but belief in their intercessory powers. Even 
Churchmen of a moderate type will sometimes be found, when 
addressing letters, using the Saint’s day instead of the ordinary day of 
the month. So far as Spiridion was a good man he should be honoured. 
He seems to have been a very pious man, very humble and _ hard- 
working. He seems to have been content with much less to support 
the dignity of his bishopric than would suffice at this day. He was a 
true bishop, one who sought it not for gain, but for the good of souls. 
I could not help looking with much interest on that mummy in the 
golden case in Corfu. That form had been one of the members of the 
great Council of Nice and Bithynia ; those lips, now so shrivelled, had 
spoken earnest words during the deliberations ; that hand “ withered 
and blackened by centuries,” had subscribed that creed which was the 
battle-cry of that period against Arianism, and the test of orthodoxy 
during the fifteen hundred years that have elapsed since the promulga- 
tion. Underlying all the legendary exaggerations concerning Spiridion, 
there is probably a substratum of real worth of character. The 
extravagancies are but the misrepresentations of miracle-mongers. 
They, by such representations, almost nullify any good effects which 
might otherwise be produced by contemplating the life of Spiridion— 
his simplicity of character, his humility of spirit, his boldness for the 
truth, his fearlesness of rebuke, his earnestness in work, his ready help- 
fulness to his fellows, and his fervency of love to the Saviour. Were 
he alive now, and could he witness the doings of men who honour him 
more than the Saviour, he would certainly act after the manner of Paul 
at Lystra, and say: “Do not such things, for I also am a man of like 
passions with yourselves, and preach unto you that you should turn 
from these vanities unto the living God, who made heaven and earth, 
and the sea, and all things therein.” FREDERICK HAsTINGs. 
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HERE are names which, without gaining a very wide popularity, 
nevertheless stand as the equivalent, in innumerable thoughtful 
minds up and down the land, for some fine, and perhaps rare, type of 
personality, or for powers whose beneficent action on the world at large 
is chiefly indirect, as,for example, through future teachers whom they help: 
to mould or to inspire. Suchaname is that of Thomas Martin Herbert. 
It hardly seems possible as yet to speak of him in the past tense. No 
doubt he is present with us still in many a gracious memory ; in golden 
words which, once spoken, cannot be unsaid, and will not be forgotten ;. 
in actions which “ smell sweet and blossom in the dust,” and now, more 
than ever, challenge reverence and emulation. 

But only yesterday the living man himself moved and breathed 
among us. In the full glow of laborious but congenial work ; with new. 
enterprises laid out, which seemed eminently promising and reasonable; 
beloved by his colleagues and the students whom he taught, and 
by many deeply-attached friends, old and new; the shock was as 
grievous as startling, when a most unexpected—happily an almost 
painless—death suddenly stayed his course, strangely overthrowing the 
hope that his health, more than at any previous time, was being consoli- 
dated and confirmed. 

It will easily be understood that the following paper is neither 
intended to reopen the flood-gates of lamentation, nor yet to imply that 
they can all at once be finally or peremptorily closed. The writer would 
desire rather to adhere as closely as he may to the note of feeling 
touched by Professor Scott in his beautiful address at the grave, when, 
while pouring out such a tribute of love and respect as intimate personal 
knowledge and affection naturally prompted, he repeated more than 
once, “ But we do not weep for him.” 

Any of my readers who knew Mr. Herbert well, will be able in a 
moment to bring before their imagination the personal appearance and 
bearing which I wish very much I possessed the ability to portray to 
those who never sawhim. The tall, ‘erect figure ; the eager stride ; the 
light, wavy hair; the unusually spacious forehead; the expressive, 
often luminous, sunny countenance ; the clear, emphatic tone of con- 
viction in which any importaat sentences were delivered. To me 
personally, I may be permitted to say that this picture is the more 
interesting and delightful, because it so happens that it accords very 
little with my earliest impressions of Mr. Herbert as a boy. As a boy, 
his life had not the air of being a joyous life. He was not, as a child, 
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one who revelled in his play, and flung his arms into the air, and shouted 
aloud, in the very fulness and exuberance of vitality. He had rather the 
wistful, strained look of one whose constitution, if not feeble, is of 
backward, slow development. It seemed as if, should he grow to 
manhood, it would not be without many a struggle with ailing and 
uncertain health. A severe illness did actually weaken him and 
leave long enduring traces. He suffered from a listlessness and 
depression which these physical causes quite sufficiently accounted 
for. A curious break in his voice, a kind of occasional falsetto, 
gave him a great deal of trouble, and though this eventually quite 
disappeared, it’ was not overcome without much determination and 
persevering self-command on his own part. Facts like these are 
noticed here purposely to guard against the supposition, which would 
be not only groundless but unjust, that his was a career all rose-colour 
from its very outset, without any sort of difficulty or check—a smooth, 
bright path to enjoyment and success. That there were many auspicious 
circumstances in its very initial stages, is both to be admitted and grate- 
fully affirmed. Even these, it is obvious enough, might to a foolish or 
headstrong nature have been a peril and a snare. It is not without 
precedent that a child born into a house where he is compassed round 
on every side by abundance and comfort, and where he finds every 
want anticipated, grows up vain, exacting, counting on every possible 
gratification as a natural right, and the story begun in egotistic self- 
indulgence, is continued in worthlessness and shame. The child who 
was ‘‘father to the man,” whose honourable, well-spent life we are 
now briefly reviewing, rose out of a pure and blameless boyhood into 
deliberate conscientiousness and well-directed, often rigorous, Christian 
self-denial. 

He was born in 1835. His father, Mr. Thomas Herbert, of 
Nottingham (now in his eighty-fourth year), as the well-earned reward of 
his own enterprise and skill, had it in his power to provide his children 
with costly means of education, as well as with other like benefits. To 
his mother he owed hereditary predispositions, as well as a tender and 
powerful personal influence, which assuredly made their mark and 
entered into the very texture and substance of his life. The younger 
sister of Ann and Jane Taylor, Mrs. Thomas Herbert is very well known 
to have her own liberal portion of the gifts of that rarely-endowed family 
of Ongar. 

When he was considered old enough, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert sent 
their eldest boy to Mill Hill, one of the very few thoroughly good 
schools existing at that time at which Nonconformists could place their 
sons without a great risk of their being bullied or coaxed into Church- 
manship. As astudent for the ministry he entered Spring Hill College, 
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of which at that time Mr. Henry Rogers was one of the tutors. Not only 
did the younger man conceive very soon a profound admiration for the 
elder, but there seems to have shown itself in time a kind of mutual affinity 
and attraction. Probably it was partly for this reason that when Mr. 
Rogers consented to become the head of Lancashire College, Man- 
chester, his pupil accompanied him, and so completed his preparation 
for the ministry as astudent in the same institution where he was 
himself one day to hold the office of a teacher. 

Besides fulfilling the customary course of college instruction, Mr. 
Herbert matriculated at the University of London, and took the degree 
of Bachelor, and afterwards of Master of Arts. 

His first pastoral charge was in Sheffield, at Nether Chapel, where his 
uncle, the Rev. Joseph Gilbert, had been one of his predecessors. After 
leaving Sheffield, for twelve months he occupied the pulpit at Bowdon, 
temporarily vacated by the protracted and severe illness of the late 
A. J. Morris. Subsequently he spent eight happy, useful years as 
minister of the Independent Church at Cheadle. It was with profound 
regret to himself, as well as to his flock, that this tie was severed. 

But the death of Alfred Newth having necessitated some reorganisation 
of the staff of Lancashire College, the chair of Mental and Moral 
Science was associated with that of Church History, and this important 
post, when it was offered to him, Mr. Herbert did not feel at liberty to 
refuse. The year during which he held it abundantly sufficed both to 
make him feel at home in his new work and to prove how eminently he 
possessed all the qualifications which had been ascribed to him. His 
pupils learned not only to respect, but to love him. His courses of 
lectures were being thoroughly developed and matured. It was hoped 
that with more abundant leisure, the literary ability of which he had 
given evidence, would find larger scope. One of the essays in a 
volume published some years ago, entitled ‘‘ Religious Republics ” (and 
to which his brother Edward also contributed) was from his pen. He 
had supplied at least two interesting and weighty articles to the British 
Quarterly Review. A book, which, it is hoped, may yet see the light, 
was so nearly ready for the press that he spoke with gratification only 
very lately of its needing but a few pages to complete it. 

Then, all at once, almost without any previous sign or indication, the 
angel of death came and took him by the hand, and his labours for 
this world ceased. His mortal life closed in the very flower of manhood, 
at the very beginning of an honourable and most serviceable career. 
We grieve at the heavy loss sustained by the college; we grieve for the 
widow and fatherless children ; we grieve for the venerable parents from 
whom their first-born son is taken away in their extreme old age: but 
“‘we do not weep for him.” Who can tell what new and high trusts 
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are even now, “within the veil,” committed to him, what occupations 
fit assigned ? 

Without attempting more than a very inadequate estimate, one 
property of Mr. Herbert’s mind, which was eminently characteristic of 
him, was a strong appetite for truth. This was something very differ- 
ent from a restless curiosity, or a tendency to criticise and doubt. An 
appetite for truth includes a desire for knowledge, but a desire for 
knowledge, it need hardly be said, is very far from being always identi- 
cal with an appetite for truth. A man may desire knowledge that he 
may get rich faster, that he may make a show in conversation, or that 
he may climb to some position of social influence or power. An appe- 
tite for truth has always in it a moral as well as an intellectual quality. 
It does not so much inspire the question, What are my rights in relation 
to truth, as, What are the rights of truth over me? A man of absolute 
sincerity recoils from deceiving others ; but he soon discovers that he 
cannot help unintentionally deceiving others if he is deceived himself. 
He is all the more intent, therefore, on endeavouring humbly and 
honestly to see things as they are, and to get as soon as possible out of 
darkness into light, even though the light at present accessible to him 
be limited or dim. ‘Truth, in itself august and commanding, has this 
further recommendation and claim, that every element, or portion of it, 
is a more or less partial disclosure to us of our Maker's mind. No 
man, whatever his genius, can embrace the whole area of knowledge. 
It is something to be willing to help to clear away as much as may be 
of the mental and moral cobwebs and dust in our own little corner of 
the world, and, according to the opportunities and powers allotted to 
us, to assure ourselves that we are not stupidly resting in the persuasion 
that God intends one thing when He intends another, or means this 
when He means that. 

As Kepler rejoiced to find some of the Creator’s thoughts embodied 
or reflected in the radiance and the movement of the orbs of heaven, 
though “these are but parts of His ways ;” and, as the same appetite 
for truth and reverence for God were present to the mind of Sedgwick 
in his study of the rocks, and of Faraday in all his experiments in 
magnetism and heat, so it was with our friend in his investigations of 
Holy Scripture as a Christian minister, and in all other branches of 
study to which at any time his mind was turned. From a very early 
period of his life one of his strongest impelling principles of action was 
a determination to come as close, and keep as close, as mortal man 
might, to “the very truth and reality of things.” 

A second characteristic to be noted was a singular patience and 
assiduity. We may be tolerably certain that our appetite for truth is 
imaginary rather than real if we refuse to undergo any painstaking or 
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toil in the pursuit. Truth will not reveal herself to our idle, passive 
contemplation, as if we could really find her by gazing down into the 
bottom of a well, nor will Truth drop upon us from the skies while we 
sit with folded hands and slothful feet. Mr. Herbert never spared any 
amount of labour where labour was necessary, or likely to be intellec- 
tually or morally productive. Both the quality and quantity of his 
work gained by his strictness of method. His study was a pattern 
of neatness and order. All the books were classified and arranged ac- 
cording to some rule of his own. Every necessary appliance of learning 
was in its place, so that he could lay his hand upon it in a moment. 
The study seemed the natural centre of the house: thither no disturbing 
noise must come ; there no alien inopportune associations must intrude. 
This was not for any purpose of personal indulgence. Though by no 
means without an air of comfort, the predominating impress stamped 
upon the whole scene was busy and incessant work. Had there been 
a forge, a bench, a lathe, chisels and saws, or other tools, strewn on 
this side or on that, the place could not have been more plainly a 
workshop, only it happened to be a workshop for the brain, an intellec- 
tual workshop. Food, sleep, exercise, everything was subordinated to 
securing the largest amount of clear-headed, systematically-pursued, 
efficient, intellectual work. 

The third trait to be set down is especially interesting because espe- 
cially individual. No one, I think, who knew Mr. Herbert and his 
high order of ability, would say that he leaned principally to the 
poetic or imaginary side of things. His strength lay rather in distin- 
guishing and dividing things which differ. The discriminating faculty 
of his judgment was as sound as it was fine. His mind was an analytic 
mind. He loved to take a subject to pieces. He loved to hunt a 
question down. Turned aside by no temptation to discursiveness ; 
blinded by no sophistry, whether adverse or favourable to any view to 
which he was predisposed, he would adopt or rest in no inference till 
he had verified the whole process inch by inch, and tested the whole 
chain of argument link by link, and rivet by rivet. The conclusions 
which, by reasoning so accurate and close, he did arrive at, he was 
always ready in a like degree with clearness and tenacity and vigour to 
maintain. No wonder that a man of these powers and tastes, and of this 
bent of mind, should find congenial an invitation to teach mental and 
moral science. Perhaps this, too, may be the proper place at which to 
mention that Mr. Herbert's studies had also long made him conversant, 
in a very considerable degree, with patristic literature, and deeply 
interested in the earlier and later history of the Christian Church. 
Ought anything to be said by way of apology or vindication for a 
Christian minister, for applying any of his strength and time to 
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conveying instruction on subjects of this kind? ‘Is not the one 
thing, and the only thing necessary, to preach the Gospel, or show 
others how to preach it, in its plainness or simplicity?” That is a 
statement which might call rather more urgently for an answer, if 
the well-intentioned persons who repeat it were themselves invari- 
ably found to attach to it any consistent or intelligible meaning. 
Certainly the question will not be opened here, much less debated. 
Two observations, however, may be made; first, that the value of a 
public teacher is to be measured not only by the number of wise and 
good things which he says, but by his abstinence from saying things 
that are ignorant and foolish. Unless he be provided with a very 
extraordinary native stock of common sense indeed, how can a young 
man possibly avoid being betrayed into solecisms, if not outrageous 
absurdities, when the discussion of important subjects is pressed upon 
him, by the practical exigencies of his ministry, before he has even 
begun to have the opportunity of learning what is the real nature of 
these grave and momentous questions, or how they are to be considered 
and weighed? Even an elementary knowledge of church history 
would often save a minister from being moved to an excitement alto- 
gether disproportionate and gratuitous by some doctrine which strikes 
him as wonderfully original and new, when, whatever its merits or 
demerits, either that doctrine, or an almost precise equivalent, has _re- 
appeared, and been argued over and over again in ages which are past. 

Many a man who does not know or care about the meaning of the 
word metaphysics, nevertheless contrives to run his head into hopelessly 
intricate metaphysical thickets, or against the wall of some insoluble 
metaphysical problem, when a very moderate knowledge of metaphysical 
science and its development would have shown him that these subtleties 
lie really quite out of his proper path, and stand in no necessary or 
even important relation to Christian truth. 

The second remark is, that supposing it were nota distinct advantage 
to a Christian minister, which it is, to keep his understanding furnished 
and his mind fed, from materials which it may not be at all requisite 
that he should put into his sermons, there are some studies which, even 
if he dismiss them finally when he goes away from college, may never- 
theless have very greatly invigorated him in the way of intellectual dis- 
cipline. Many a one has acquired a steadier, firmer gait, a more erect 
bearing, and has even laid on muscle, by a season or two of cricket or 
of football, or a year of drill in a company of volunteers. So I think 
some of Mr. Herbert’s students had already begun to find in happy 
experience that there was not only something salutary and bracing in 
the very subjects which he taught, but that they were indebted to him, 
and were likely to come under greater obligations still, for the living 
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contact with his cleanly-knit sinewy mind, and for lessons to be learned 
by example, as well as precept, from his close and compact thinking, 
and the aptitude and precision of his words. 

Let not the supposition be carried away that because Mr. Herbert 
was occupied more or less with abstractions, therefore his conversation 
was without flavour, or his mind uninteresting or dry. No one would 
ever give that account of him who had met him frequently in company, 
or had been with him for a long walk into the country, or seen him 
among his children at play. Society he unaffectedly enjoyed. There 
was in him a profound feeling for the beauty and wonder of nature, 
especially in its grander and more rugged aspects, both in other lands 
and in his own. 

I cannot help giving it as my own impression that Mr. Herbert’s 
mind was rapidly mellowing, like a fruit which grows riper and sweeter 
for being kept. Something may have been due to the natural and 
just confidence which sprang from his consciousness of being now once 
for all in his right place, as appointed to collegiate and tutorial work. 
But this was not all. There was something deeper ;—wider and more 
generous views of things, a more varied living human sympathy. I was 
greatly struck by the naturalness and force of some of the illustrations 
used in the last sermon which I heard him preach. He spoke of the value 
of human knowledge and its restrictions,—restrictions which would be in- 
supportable, had we not the hope of a more extended and increased 
knowledge in the world to come. Even in this world he showed there 
are many gradations in knowledge; some kinds of knowledge com- 
paratively satisfying like sunlight, while some are more like moonlight 
or star-light, fainter and more diluted. These thoughts arose beautifully 
and naturally out of his text, which was, ‘‘God made two lights; the 
greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night ; He 
made the stars also.” 

The life whose story we have looked into, moved within very definite 
limits, yet if we trace the origin of its highest worth and power, we are 
led at once to sources which are inexhaustible, because infinite, and to 
principles which are universally and invariably true. ‘What have we 
in common?” someone may say; ‘‘we who are tossed to and fro and 
driven hither and thither in the world,—what have we in common with 
a man who was shut in by his own study, or by college walls from all 
tumult and interruption, who enjoyed all the exemptions which a scholar 
claims, if he also faithfully accepted a scholar’s responsibilities and 
toils?” Our record, we reply, points a moral, independent of these 
distinctions and contrasts. The nature of Mr. Herbert’s mind, and the 
various determining influences of his life, shaped it for him as his work 
to investigate and expound truth, and especially some aspects and pro- 
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vinces of truth. But assuming his character to have been unchanged, 
the spiritual value of his work would have been very much the same, 
had his work been that of a ploughman following the plough, or a 
shoemaker making shoes, or a clerk selling goods or keeping accounts. 
Why should we deceive ourselves? When our own little life comes to 
be reckoned up, the question will not be concerning the apparent 
splendour, or what seemed the large or small dimensions of our work ; 
or whether we happened to do it in the presence of many spectators, or 
of few. Will not the momentous question then, be the very same which 
it greatly concerns us to consider now, the motives of our work, the 
spirit in which our work is done, not least, the quality of our work? Is 
it sound, clean, honest work, in and out, through and through, from the 
bottom to the top? If the best part of the best kind of work has 
in it something enduring and imperishable, what shall we say of the 
workman himself, when he disappears from our view, the visible thread 
of his labours here all at once cut short? We venture to say, not only 
with affectionate desire, but with a very certain hope, that the loyalty, 
the humble-minded faith, the pure and right affections so steadfastly 
and practically cherished here, are instantaneously transferred to another 
state of being, to be there exercised in some yet more honourable way, 
and raised to a higher power; and that, even more surely than his work, 
the bond of living trust and moral sympathy, which unites the “ good and 
faithful servant” with his Divine Lord, is, like himself, immortal, inde- 
structible, and “ will endure when all that seems shall suffer shock.” 


** You keep, you will not lose your pain, 
That he has vanished quite away ; 
And he will never come again. 

Yet you shall meet another day : 


When you, like him, forsake the dust, 
To be with him together glad ; 

Where no great hope, or holy trust, 
Doubt shall obscure, or grief make sad.” 


James MATHESON. 
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In MEmoRIAM 
T. M. HERBERT, 
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O do our work we need not length of years. 
God gives us time that what our hands have marr’d 

We may repair; and that from out our hard 
Unlovely selves the Christ, whom we with tears 
Are following, may shine. When He appears 

God’s work is ended. What is left for time 

To furnish when the man has reach’d his prime? 
We will not with our human griefs and fears 

Vex thy repose, O gracious soul and true ! 

We saw Christ in thee: work that shall endure, 
Short as thy life seems to our startled eyes, 

Thou hast accomplish’d: nothing to undo 

Remains behind thee. Go, thou spirit pure, 
And look on God and heaven without surprise. 





Divine WorsuHip AT Bangor. 


RAINS ran that day from all the stations in North Wales. I was 

tempted both to go to Bangor and to stay where I was; for 
I was at the next station west of Rhyl, getting a rest, which London 
had created the necessity for. The sands, like fine glass; the full- 
flowing Irish sea; the nut-hedges beginning to ripen about Gwyrch 
Castle; the beautiful graveyard, where sleep the thirty-three who were 
consumed by the flames of petroleum in the dreadful railway accident ; 
the walks to the wooded precipice overlooking the little town, from 
which the line of the Flint hills, as far as to the Moel Fammau, can be 
distinctly seen ; my anxiety to read the news from the Shipka Pass— 
soon to come in ;—all these things made me want to stay. 

But I had heard of the great quarterly gatherings of the Methodists 
the numbers present, the pathos of the oratory, the quivering excite 
ment of the hearers. And there was another fascination—the panto- 
mimic form which the entire proceedings must take to an Englishman, 
a stranger to the Cymreig. The worship would be a sfectacle, not a 
verbal operation. I should have to glean such understanding of what 
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was said as I could from reading the sense through the sound, with all 
the dimness of its manifestation in that way. 

And I was attracted, yet again, by the journey itself; for he who 
travels between ocean and mountains chooses a noble path. The sea 
comes like a robe against the rocky limbs of the ranges, and the 
strength of the hills is sweetly married to the grace of the waves. 

So I booked for Bangor, and was on my way. The train came up 
nearly empty, and ran so till Llandudno Junction was reached, where 
the platforms were covered with crowds. They came from the pretty 
crescent-shored Llandudno, and they came, more than all, from the 
villages about and below Llanrwst, in the wealthy valley of the Conway. 
They came till they made the train groan with their weight. But 
that was not all. Where in England could such a crowd have 
been seen, of persons drawn to a distant place to hear four or jive 
sermons? ‘The appearance of those hundreds of men and women was 
remarkable. Where.was the usual local ‘‘trip”’ element? I could 
not see the round hard hat or the round hard neck of the Doncaster 
and Ascot ‘‘bookmaker.” The stubble-chinned rough, with bull-dog 
at his breast, and elbows torn by rabbiting on poachers’ ground, was 
not there, nor was his coal-black short pipe. The young clerk, who 
never goes out without three rings on his hand, or reaches the second 
station on the route without expressing his desire for several “ glasses 
of beer,” was not present. Nor was the queer old gentleman who 
goes on such journeys for a general “look round,” and unwraps a 
“home-made” pork-pie, or inverts a broad-throated sherry flask in the 
middle of his argument with younger travellers about the old coach- 
ing fares from Liverpool, ‘before the first line was done.” Nor did I 
see much of those visitors to hosiery and cheese markets, who take a 
religious trip to cut down fares, and will look in at ove of the meetings 
if they can “ get ¢hrough in time.” 

It was evident at a glance that we were all going to the preaching. 
The farmer’s eldest lad and his two sisters—as I divined them to be 
—who sat in my compartment, were going. I was sure of it, while in 
the train ; but not from anything said, for all that was said was said in 
that pleasing language, the unintelligible sentences of which are the 
Welshman’s retaliation upon us for our summer rush upon his scenery 
and “apartments.” Once or twice I ventured to ask simple 
questions, as “ Was that Beaumaris?” or “‘ Would they like a piece of 
old Penmaenmawr to come tumbling on their heads?” or ‘ Did they 
know when the first service began?’’ But they treated me and my 
queries with a resignation and indifference which astonished and awed 
me. Evidently these people had been asked questions by the English 
before. Evidently, much breath and pantomime had been ludicrously 
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expended before in unavailing answers. Perhaps one or two English- 
men had asked them such questions in mere fun, just to elicit abortive 
efforts of primitive language, and the invariable “Dim Sassenach.” 
However it was, my questions were treated as a trial to be borne. 
The locality of Beaumaris, over the Strait, was left in abeyance; the 
desirableness of a piece of the impending Mawr settling on the carriage 
top was not discussed; the hours of divine service at Bangor must be 
ascertained on the spot. 

The train stops, and then for an exodus! Instantly the station 
assumes the appearance of a crowded chapel, save for gentlemen’s hats. 
Everybody was in clean collars, and nobody smoked. ‘The stillness 
of the throng, as it passed down the steps which lead out under the 
line, was such as precedes the opening of the vestry door before ser- 
vice. The same half hush was felt in the streets and in the very 
motion of vehicles. The shops were open, it is true, but all wore an 
apologetic and a semi-closed look. 

Two things presented themselves as difficulties. Where was this 
multitude to be fed ?—a question which made me think of “the five 
thousand;” but then this multitude was fez thousand. And the other 
question was, Where was this multitude to be gathered together to 
receive the other bread of the living Word? What place would contain, 
what voice could command such numbers? Thirty paces disposed of 
both problems. As to the first, you had only to look at the windows. 
Every window was “ funnily bestuck,” as Hood says, with slips of card. 
If there had been a heavy fall of snow in the night, and every square 
inch of snow had turned into a card with the word “ dinners ” printed 
on it, the town could not have come nearer to the appearance of a heap 
of fallen flakes. And there were not too many purveyors of food for 
that great company. Hundreds had driven in from remote hollows 
and hill-tops of the glorious land, to railway stations themselves remote, 
beginning their train journey at six or seven in the morning. ‘The ride 
had put an edge on an appetite, perhaps only half dulled at the hurried 
breakfast. And then there were ¢wo Jong sermons to come, before a 
single pot or meat-jack would be taken from the fire. Well, the people 
did the best they could. Every cottage became an hotel and I trust 
the trade done left a fair balance over the butchers’ bills incurred. 

Then as to where the people were to hear the Gospel. Not far from 
Bangor Cathedral, you came to an immense field on the left, capable of 
holding 9,000 people. The field had the appearance, to an Englishman, 
* of preparations for a pigeon-shooting, or for a ‘‘walk of a thousand 
miles in nine hundred and seventy-five hours,’ or of some other of 
those noble forms of out-door amusement, now being studied night 
and day by zealous publicans in the suburbs of London, A sort of 
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“rand stand” had been raised on three sides of the field, the 
woodwork of which was hung with crimson cloth. A shilling was 
charged to hear the two morning sermons from this genteel eminence, 
or 2s. 6d. for the whole day, z.e. the séx sermons could be taken 
together at a reduction. I came from London, and, consequently, 
a shillingsworth was quite as much as was compatible with the 
directions of my medical man. I went along the gallery, as near to 
the pulpit end of the field as I could. But I soon became aware of the 
unsuitableness of part of my attire. For as none of the male wor- 
shippers thought it necessary to remove the hat during service, I could 
see that their hats were of a much stiffer and more Sunday-like quality 
than my poor, spongy tourist’s cap. So, not liking the custom of 
worshipping covered, and not caring either to give conspicuousness to 
the article with which I was covered, I doffed my helm. But I was 
little more comfortable. All eyes travelled towards my bared head, as 
if their owners were shocked at the vulgarity of a man standing there zz 
his hair / But I persevered, and by and by the entrance of the preacher 
gave better occupation to scores of dark British eyes. 

It soon became evident that, whether the people meant to hear two, 
four, or six sermons, most of them would have to stand. ‘The vast 
middle space was free of charge, and here the thousands gathered. No 
seats were provided by the Committee, and had not Nature provided 
a well-braced vertebrate system for the mountain peasants, their 
attention must have flagged from utter weariness. But, as if to prove 
the potency of individual genius in supplying the deficiencies of 
“collective wisdom,” there were to be seen scattered among the in- 
coming crowd, old people, and others, carrying a chair on their 
shoulders, which they planted as near to the front as the welded lines of 


’ people would permit. One old lady, quite seventy, made me admire her 


by the way in which she dragged through the crowd, without perceptible 
injury to life or limb, a large square chair, with its legs projecting in all 
directions ; an immense Bible and hymn-book ; and a big and dangerous 
umbrella—slung across her breast in a manner calculated to clear a 
space before her for several yards. 

At last the hour arrived for beginning. A tall, thin, but handsome 
man stepped forward to the improvised desk, and bent his head in 
silent prayer. Then he lifted a hymn-book, and gave out the number 
chosen. No expense had been incurred in special printing of the 
hymns, and I suppose all the strangers had brought books, or the 
hymns were very familiar. The lady next to me had brought a book, 
and it was a book of such size and weight that I was glad she did not 
drop it. I was not quite so glad that she refrained from asking me to 
“look over,” for I really wanted to sing the words, and thought I could 
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do so, in a fashion, if I started evenly with the first syllable. However, 
I found myself glancing on the open page, and, before the choir struck 
up, I discovered the hymn by means of the first two words I had 
heard read. I am not certain of their meaning now, although I ¢hink 
this was their form :—- 
**O cariadd !” 
I would have arranged to get them translated, but there is a great 
dearth of Welsh scholarship among my London acquaintances. But I 
caught a significance where I missed the literal meaning. I was sure, 
as the vast assembly began to pour out those four syllables, that they 
composed a vocative of reverence, love, and praise such as should come 
naturally from any poor sinner who has tasted of the Divine grace. So 
I sang, and sang lustily, I believe, for I found several undoubted 
natives of those parts looking at me with abashed surprise, as if they 
had taken me for a tuneless Englishman, unable to read the languages 
of civilisation. Or was it that I perpetrated wicked violences on those 
monumental groups of consonants which stood massively across the 
page, and at which, if truth is told, I did make a sort of rush and 
plunge? But I must reserve the rest for another paper. 
J. Hirst HoLLoweE Lt. 


eS 
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T is clear that, after the speech of Lord Hartington, it is for the 
Scotch Liberals themselves to decide whether the disestablishment 

of their National Church shall form a prominent feature in the policy 
of the Liberal party, and be the next step towards the attainment of 
religious equality in the Empire. The object itself, it must be confessed, 
is not one for which much enthusiasm is likely to be excited outside 
Scotland, except in so far as its attainment may be regarded as a stepping- 
stone to something more important. There isso little knowledge of the 
actual state of ecclesiastical affairs on the other side of the border among 
Englishmen, even among those possessed of more than an average amount 
of intelligence on such subjects, that there are not a few who fancy that 
there is no Establishment in the Northern kingdom, while others have a 
vague notion that Dissent is established there. The last, indeed, is but 
one form of a very common error, which identifies the Establishment and 
Dissent with particular forms of Church polity and ritual, and fancies 
that where there is not a hierarchy and a Liturgy there can be no 
Establishment at all. Even when this class of people come to be better 
informed, and to know that the church in whose humble sanctuary the 
Queen worships during her sojourn at her Highland home, is just as 
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much a State Church, intended for the special benefit of those who 
crave for a “public” religion, as Dean Stanley describes it, as that 
which has a Primate at its head and the grand cathedrals of England 
for the principal shrines of its worship, the effect which the perception 
of this fact, as it gradually dawns upon them, produces, is somewhat 
singular, and varies with different minds. With some it creates a 
more kindly sentiment towards Establishments. We ourselves recently 
met a Baptist, who happened to have been in the church at Crathie 
when the Queen and the Royal Family were present, and the impression 
of the spectacle was so strong that months had not sufficed to weaken it. 
It was quite edifying to see how the good man dwelt upon the quiet sim- 
plicity with which the Prince of Wales adapted himself to the somewhat 
primitive style of service, and even found the place in the psalm-book 
for the Princess. We do not say the sight had reconciled him to the idea 
of an Establishment, but it is certain that he regarded the institution 
with a feeling which is not common among Dissenters, and least of all, 
among Baptists. Indeed, when those who are accustomed to the social 
injustice inflicted by our own State Church are brought into contact 
with the Northern Establishment, and feel how light is its pressure, it 
is quite possible that they may lose something of their old ardour ; and 
we have even known strong champions of Disestablishment in Eng- 
land relax their zeal, and become tamely acquiescent, when they went 
to reside in Scotland. 

In short, there is no serious oppression nor any crying grievance en- 
dured by Scottish Dissenters which appeal so strongly to the sympathies 
of their English brethren as to rouse them to undertake a campaign against 
the State Church of the country. At the last meeting of the Liberation 
Society, the member for Glasgow protested against the idea that 
there were no Dissenters’ grievances in Scotland, and set to work to 
correct the error. But he did not achieve any signal success ; and, if 
truth be told, the result was rather to satisfy the audience that it was 
rather hard work to find any ground of complaint beyond the fact that 
the State exalted the favoured Church, and in so doing abased all 
others. There is some strange requirement about marriage certificates 
in special cases, which, we are satisfied, might be easily altered if any 
serious opposition was directed against it, and there is the church-rate 
(an impost, be it observed, very unlike that which has been abolished 
among ourselves), which Mr. Duncan McLaren has taken under his 
special care, and which would have been done away with before this 
but for the conviction that, whenever treated, it must be as part of the 
larger question of the Establishment itself. It is simply impossible to 
arouse any intense feeling outside against an institution which is com- 
paratively so inoffensive. If the Scotch Church had made any martyrs 
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of late years; if it had thrust a Baines or a Thorogood in prison for 
non-payment of Church dues ; if it had even some antiquated divine like 
the Bishop of Lincoln refusing to acknowledge the ministry of Chris- 
tian teachers who were not of its communion ; or if, on the other hand, 
it was outraging the sense of public propriety by its internal strifes, or 
exasperating the Protestant feeling of the people by its insidious ad- 
vances towards Rome, the popular indignation raised in the north would 
doubtless extend to England also, and would very speedily work out 
the overthrow of the institution. But there is nothing of the kind. All 
that the State Church asks is to be allowed to retain its status and en- 
dowments, for its clergy to remain established, and enjoy in peace that 
portion of the teinds which is left to them in peace, for its members to: be 
indulged in that sense of superiority which is so grateful to those who 
“love established ways of serving God,” and which, if it be not carried 
out in any overt acts, is so harmless to anyone besides. It does little, 
indeed, to provoke strong antagonisms except among its immediate 
ecclesiastical rivals, who do not like the pushing ways to which it has 
taken of late, and feel that they are too heavily handicapped in the 
competition. But a feeling of that kind does not touch the mind of 
the nation at large, and still less does it move English Nonconformists, 
who have themselves to contend against a pressure so much heavier, 
that they can envy the condition of those whose only complaint is that 
they are exposed to the aggressions of a Church which has £ 350,000 of 
State endowments in its hands, and attracts to itself such gifts as the 
Baird Fund, from those who desire to enrich and strengthen a Church 
which is still recognised as the Church of the nation. 

It is necessary to speak thus frankly lest it should be thought that 
the friends of the Liberation Society are so deeply stirred by the injustice 
inflicted by the Scotch Establishment that they will undertake its over- 
throw as their next great work, even though they should meet with but 
little co-operation in Scotland itself, and even though their efforts should 
be somewhat coldly regarded by those who would be the immediate 
gainers by their success. They are interested in the work as a development 
of the principle of religious equality, but not otherwise. In any sectarian 
strife which may be waged around the Scotch Establishment they have 
no part; with some of the grounds on which one party in Scotland would 
seek the change, they can have no possible sympathy. They will, as in 
duty bound, do their utmost to terminate the injustice from which 
Scotch Nonconformity is suffering ; but there is really no reason why 
they should first direct their attacks against the Northern bastions of 
the great fortress of ecclesiastical privilege, unless there be something 
in its position which may give a promise of earlier success. It is, in 
fact, a simple question of strategy. As a matter of choice we might 
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prefer rather to assail the more oppressive Establishment, in the 
certainty that if it fell the less important institution would certainly 
share its fate. If we adopt a different order of procedure, it will only 
be because the Scotch Church is the weakest, not because it is the 
moxt obnoxious, and because it may seem desirable gradually to 
narrow the circle within which the defenders of these vested rights are 
to be confined. But the question as to the expediency of this course 
must be settled by the Scotch people themselves. Weak as the Scotch 
Church may be, it would be folly to expect that Disestablishment can 
be forced upon it from England. Whether the Scotch people would 
be able to carry it alone, if there were anything like unanimity among 
themselves, is doubtful. That any English organisation could effect it, 
in opposition to Scotch hostility, or even indifference, is incredible. 
There would, in any case, be a strong disposition on the part of the 
Church defenders in this country to thwart the wishes of Scotland, 
rather than run the risk of compromising the safety of the Anglican 
Establishment. This might be overcome by the force of Scotch de- 
cision and earnestness, which has so often shown itself capable of 
sweeping away resistance that seemed to be powerful; but unless 
sustained by this, any English attack on the Northern Establishment 
would be hopeless until the power of Liberal opinion becomes so strong 
as to sweep away the system altogether. 

Now, what are the prospects of an aggressive movement in Scotland 
itself? That the majority of the people are in favour of the removal 
of the present Establishment may be regarded as certain. A doubt 
may arise whether there is not a section of that majority whose desire 
would be to transfer the ascendency from the present National Church 
to its great rival. But those who entertain so visionary a hope are 
but a small minority, who would not turn the scale of popular opinion, 
even though they were resolved to maintain the present Establishment, 
much as they dislike it, rather than give up the idea of a national religion. 
Still, it is one thing to feel assured that the majority is at heart friendly 
to the change, and another to see any prospect of positive action being 
taken to bring it about. The very weakness of the Scotch Establish- 
ment is, in fact, a defence for it. It is obliged to moderate its tone, 
and to be as inoffensive as possible, in order to mitigate the hostility of 
Dissenters. It can neither stand on the rights of the majority, nor on 
the supposed virtue of an Apostolic Succession, and as it really exists 
only on sufferance, must perforce be extremely mild, both in word and 
deed. It is even more than this—it iseminently conciliatory. An English 
Congregational minister has recently, as our readers know, been settled 
in Glasgow ; but, stranger as he is, belonging to the most extreme body 
of Nonconformists, and himself a pronounced man among them, Mr. 
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Goodrich, known to be not only a Dissenter, but more even than a 
Presbyterian Dissenter, a Congregationalist and a Liberationist, has 
already preached for the University. The contrast between the temper 
of the two Churches must have strongly impressed a young minister 
who had previously been contending against the forces of Squiredom 
and Parsondom, which press so heavily upon rural Nonconformity, even 
where it has such strength as in Braintree. It was something different 
even from the scant courtesy which is all that the Dean of Westminster 
can show to a Dissenter when he invites him to occupy the lectern at 
the Abbey, which even he, with all his liberality, has shown no disposi- 
tion to extend to anyone on whom is the slightest taint of political 
Dissent, and for which he has been severely attacked by Churchmen 
everywhere. It would be unfair to attribute this mode of action solely, 
or indeed at all, to mere policy. It is, doubtless, the best policy that 
could be adopted under the circumstances ; but it is natural enough in 
a system which is free from the hierarchical element when worked by 
liberal and enlightened men. Many of the leaders in the Scotch 
Establishment are of this type, and to their influence may be attributed 
the attitude which the Church takes towards Dissenters, and which 
naturally does so much to weaken any feeling of resentment, and to 
increase the difficulties in the way of a decided action. It is most 
earnestly to be hoped that no controversy which may arise will do any- 
thing to interrupt the friendly feeling which at present prevails. The 
contest is to be fought simply as one of principle, in which right-minded 
men may occupy antagonistic positions without any disturbance of their 
personal relations to each other. There is no room for bitter accusa- 
tions and recriminations, and if that element of strife and irritation be 
eliminated, the conflict may be fought out without leaving any un- 
pleasant memories behind to prevent the future co-operation ot 
Christian Churches who have so much in common. In the meantime, 
this state of things gives more pertinence to the question which naturally 
arises, whether it would be possible to excite so much zeal for an 
abstract principle as to ensure success in the coming struggle. 

It must not be left out of account, however, that, mild as the Es- 
tablishment is, there are some incidents connected with it which make 
its existence extremely offensive, especially to the Free Church, and 
that the efforts to recover the ground which it had lost have served to 
intensify this feeling of irritation. The Anti-Patronage Act of the pre- 
sent Government in particular has acted in this direction. It is really 
a surrender of one of the most important positions for which the Evan- 
gelicals contended during the ten years which preceded the Disruption. 
The Duke of Argyll thinks it was a Liberal measure, and therefore sup- 
ported it, but it is as Liberal as would be an Act leaving th: Anglican 
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Church in its present position of privileges, but transferring the right 
of appointment to livings to the congregations of the several churches. 
Of course it might be said in defence of such a proposal that it 
would sweep away a monstrous abuse, and be so far an advance towards 
Liberalism. But, on the other hand, it is surely a strange perverted 
conception of Liberal ideas to suppose that they would approve the com- 
mitting the choice ofa religious instructor of an entire parish—recognised 
and treated as such by the State—to a mere section who may adhere 
to his particular system. ‘This is what has been done in Scotland, and 
the Free Church are justly indignant. They see their principle con- 
ceded to a certain extent, while the concession not only comes too late 
for them, but was manifestly designed to weaken their hands and hinder 
their work. The Duke of Argyll is only injuring his own personal repu- 
tation by endeavouring to reconcile them to an Act of whose injurious 
operation they have had such abundant experience, and which thit 
experience enables them to understand far better than any outside poli- 
tician can. We fully share their view. The Act was—looked at whether 
from the political or the ecclesiastical side—intensely illiberal, and not 
the less so because it wore the semblance of something different. That 
its object was to deal a blow to the Scotch Liberals on the one hand 
and to the Free Church on the other, was hardly concealed. It was, 
indeed, an Act of Disestablishment up to a certain point ; but as it did 
not touch the endowments, it is hard to see how it is to be reconciled 
with Liberalism at all, for, if we understand Liberal principles, there is 
nothing to which they are more opposed than the emancipation from 
State control of a Church which still continues to enjoy State endow- 
ments and State privileges. We grant that the control has not been 
professedly removed, but it had long come to be little more than a 
name in Scotland, except in this matter of Patronage, and now that this 
has ceased, the Scotch Church has practically secured a large amount 
of freedom. There is still enough of the claim to authority on the part 
of the State to justify the assertion of one of the Judges that Parliament 
is the true head of the Scotch Church, though the authority thus claimed 
is seldom, if ever, wielded. It is symbolised in the presence of the 
Lord High Commissioner and the use of State ceremonial at the 
General Assembly, which may dazzle the eyes of the outside world, but 
to those who believe in the sole headship of Christ in the Church, it is a 
degradation and an offence. But beyond this it hardly goes. What 
the Anti-Patronage Act has done is to outrage the principles of all 
modern Liberals, by continuing privilege to a sect, and yet exempting 
it to a large extent from control—we might, indeed, say from the only 
practical form which that control assumed. 

As an attempt to dissolve the Free Church it has signally failed. The 
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procedure was eminently unworthy, and the result has been in accordance 
with its deserts. We doubt whether the political fruits will prove to be 
more abundant, or even whether this crafty expedient will serve to retard 
Disestablishment. For the present the most marked effect is a revival 
of animosities which, if they had not died out, were, at all events, losing 
much of their original bitterness. This is the invariable consequence 
of mere tricks, and as a trick we must regard the abolition of the mild form 
of ecclesiastical patronage in Scotland, with the firm retention of it with 
all the abuses which have grown up around it in England. We can 
hardly suppose that the leaders of the Scotch Church themselves can 
relish the manner in which they have been dealt with. They must be 
short-sighted, indeed, if they do not perceive that it is their weakness 
alone which secures them this consideration. The right of nomination 
to the poor Scotch Church benefices was hardly worth retaining; and 
it is abandoned as much in contempt as in generosity. If they are 
satisfied with the crumbs thrown from the rich man’s table, they must 
have lost the traditional spirit of Scotchmen. There may be a kind of 
secret pleasure in the feeling that they have stolen a march upon their 
old rivals, but in the thing itself there cannot be much satisfaction, and 
what little there is must be materially diminished by the way in which 
the new system is working, especially in those Highland parishes where 
the Establishment has been practically abolished by the wholesale deser- 
tion of the clergy and churches by the people. 

But the mere fact of being in any way dependent upon the action of 
an English Parliament must surely go against the grain of Scotch Pres- 
byterianism. Subjection to Parliament is annoying to English Episco- 
palians, who form nearly the whole of the House of Lords, and a large 
majority of the House of Commons, and who are always powerful 
enough to enforce some consideration even for the prejudices of clergy. 
But despite this, many of the more earnest men in the Anglican Church 
are writhing under the consciousness that the Legislature, which has 
supreme control over it, cannot in any way be regarded as a Church 
body. . They are not deceived by the specious plea that Parliament is 
representative of the laity, for they know that the constituencies by 
which it is elected are largely composed of men who have no interest in 
the Church at all, and that, as might be expected, many of the members 
they choose are in precisely the same position. But in the case of the 
Scottish Church, there is not even the consolation that its friends are at 
least ina majority. Neither House includes many members who know 
much of the Presbyterian Church, and there are still fewer who have 
any care for it. To the majority its doctrines are repulsive as a form 
of Calvinism, its worship bald and uninviting, its spirit narrow and 
dogmatic. Yet they have the right to regulate its procedure, and if they 
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do not translate it into action, the abstention is due to a contemptuous 
indifference rather than any better feeling. One large section would 
rather substitute an Episcopal Church in its place, while another would 
fain have done with it as with all Establishments. It would be very 
curious to ascertain, were it possible, how many members of the 
House of Commons really desire to maintain a Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland. We fancy, could the facts be known, it would surprise the 
leaders of that Establishment to find how many of its governors desire, 
in their secret heart, to be rid of it altogether. 

The position of the Scotch Church is full of anomalies, and differs so 
widely from that of the Anglican Church, that it is quite possible to con- 
ceive of the one being disestablished on grounds which would not apply 
to the other. In some aspects the case is worse against the former than 
the latter, even though, as we have seen, the grievance of Scotch Noncon- 
formists has been so far minimised as to become almost infinitesimally 
small, and though there is so little in the spirit and working of the 
Establishment to excite any bitter feeling. ‘The Episcopal Church in 
England is unquestionably the strongest numerically ofall our religious 
bodies, and in political and social influence overshadows all the rest. 
Its very strength becomes a temptation and a snare. Its clergy act 
and speak as though Dissenters were still the ‘‘ feeble folk ” of the 
eighteenth century, whom it was possible and safe to ignore and des- 
pise, though they could be no longer persecuted. Some of them still dream 
of converting them, more liberal men fancy that they may be compre- 
hended, those of narrower view superciliously hint at their absorption. 
In Scotland all this has no place. It is hardly conceivable that a 
Scotch clergymancould go to the Highlands, where his Establishment is 
even weaker than the Anglican Church is in Cornwall, and publicly talk 
of such a crusade as that to which the chaplain of the Bishop of Truro 
has been inviting the young clerical aspirants of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The modes of putting down Dissent in Scotland are much more inno- 
cent, though we question whether they are not sometimes as irritating, 
if we may judge from the feeling awakened in relation to the few men 
who have been induced to abandon the Free Church and seek a home 
in the privileged circle of the old Kirk. Still the attitude of the Scotch 
Establishment is not defiant, nor its tone supercilious. It must do its 
best to proselytise from Dissent, for that is to some extent a necessity 
laid upon all State Churches, which know instinctively that unless they 
prove themselves to be really the Churches of the people they cannot 
long continue to exist, and it presses specially upon an Establishment 
which is already in a confessed and, for this generation at least, hopeless 
minority. But it does its work as inoffensively as it can, and might 
appear therefore to present no vulnerable points. 
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But to take this view is to leave out of sight one very important and 
significant element in the case. The supremacy of the Church of the 
minority is itself a paradox and a puzzle. Why should the natural 
power of the majority be set aside? How is it that what would seem 
to be impossible is an actual fact, that the Church of thirty-six per cent. 
of the people is still upheld as the National Church? Of course a still 
worse state of things existed in Ireland for centuries ; but Ireland was 
treated as a conquered country, and the Protestant minority were main- 
tained in ecclesiastical ascendancy by the rulers at once as an outwork 
of English power, and as a Missionary Church, whose work was to con- 
vert the Irish majority to the Protestant faith, An argument of this 
kind cannot be set up in defence of the Scotch Establishment. A large 
body of the unrecognised Nonconformists hold, we need not say, the 
same faith, subscribe even the same Confessions, and teach the same 
doctrine as the favoured Church. There is no conversion required, and 
if there were, it is not to the Presbyterian Church that the English Parlia- 
ment would desire to secure adherents. The existence of a Presbyterian 
Establishment, indeed, is a concession to Scotch feeling, a standing 
proof that Scotland was not a conquered country, and was not to be 
dealt with as such. But, on the other side, the continuance of the 
Establishment is an evidence that Scotland is not able to assert its 
national will. A cleverpoint was made by Mr. Duncan Maclaren at the 
recent Edinburgh meeting, when he quoted the words in which William 
and Mary promised to accept such a settlement of the Church as was 
agreeable to the wishes of the people, and insisted that that was the true 
principle of the Union, and one which ought to be carried out now. 
Why is it not so? Simply because Scotland is tied to England, and it 
is thought to be necessary to the security of the Anglican Episcopacy 
that a section of Scotch Presbyterianism should remain in connection 
with the State. 

This was clearly indicated in the Marquis of Hartington’s speech. 
He referred to the plea only to repudiate it. He was at once too liberal 
and too sagacious to maintain that the Scotch nation must endure a 
wrong because its redress might be inconvenient to English interests, 
and menacing to the safety of an institution with which it is assumed 
Englishmen are not prepared to part. But if English Liberals reject 
an argument which is nothing less than an insult to the Scottish people, 
their opponents do not regard it in this light. Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
has figured recently in Edinburgh as a champion of the Scotch Estab- 
lishment. But what are the real sentiments of the Secretary of War in 
relation to that Church? He belongs to a party in whose eyes all 
Presbyterians are schismatics, the Established Presbyterians of Scot- 
land quite as much as their Dissenting brethren, whether in England or 
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Scotland, and which involves in one condemnation all Churches who have 
not the Apostolical succession and the threefold order of the ministry. 
Yet Mr. Hardy is vehement in his denunciations of those who would 
dare to question the right of the small Presbyterian Church which is at 
present established to be regarded as the Church of the nation. Is any- 
one weak enough to believe that the feelings of Mr. Hardy, or any other 
High Churchman, in relation to Presbyterianism, change as soon as he 
crosses the border, and that the bracing qualities of the Scotch air have 
an effect upon intellect and heart as; well‘as body, and produce an 
admiration of a more robust and independent Church system? If a 
thought so absurd should occur to any mind, it is only necessary to 
read the comments of some of the Church journals upon the recognition 
of the Scotch Establishment by the Queen in her attendances at Crathie 
Church, to have the illusion at once dispelled. There is no friendly 
sentiment towards the Church, but there is an anxious desire to save 
the Establishment, lest its fall should hasten the calamity which, of all 
others, these Church champions are desirous to avert. The Scotch 
Establishment is thus upheld, not for the sake of the Presbyterianism 
which Scotland loves, but as a buttress and defence of the Prelacy 
which it hates. 

This accounts for the strange fact that the withdrawal of so many of 
the landlords not only from the communion of Scotch Church, but from 
the Presbyterian Church altogether, has not deprived the Establishment 
of their support. Dr. Norman Macleod many years ago talked of the 
strong tendency among the landed gentry to Episcopacy as one of the 
great dangers both of Conservatism and of the Establishment. Since that 
time the tendency has become even more decided. The more constant 
intercourse with England has helped to draw an increasing number of the 
young lairds within the charmed circle of fashion, and not a few have 
abandoned the Church of their fathers for one which is more popular 
among those whose association they desire to cultivate. We are told 
that the secessions of this kind are very considerable, and that they are 
materially weakening the defences of the Scotch Establishment in the 
way which Norman Macleod, with his usual foresight, so clearly indi- 
cated. It is not that the seceders desire to overthrow the Establish- 
ment which they have abandoned, for, on the contrary, they are for 
the most part amongst its stoutest defenders, because more strongly 
Conservative than ever. But while their abandonment of the old 
Kirk necessarily weakens its claim to be regarded as a National Church 
—valuable among other thirfgs because it unites rich and poor, landlord 
and tenant, prince and peasant—it also destroys that influence which 
they have been wont to exert over their tenants, and which unquestion- 


ably was one of the most powerful Conservative forces in society. 
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When landlords and farmers no longer find a meeting-place in their 
common church, one of the strongest links by which they were united 
together has been broken. Other antagonisms are pretty sure to rise, 
and if there be not this religious sympathy, always so important a factor 
in Scotch movements, to modify them, the opposition naturally becomes 
more keen and even embittered. The wider the separation between the 
two classes, the more gloomy the prospects of Scotch Conservatism, and, 
as a consequence, the darker the out-look of the Scotch Establishment. 

How long the full action of the forces which are telling on Scotch 
parties may be in process of development, it is not easy to forecast. 
Social and political changes of this kind, for the most part, reveal 
themselves slowly, and in so subtle a manner as hardly to be detected 
until they are actually accomplished. In the meantime, what we wish to 
set forth is, that it is on the goodwill of those who owe it no allegiance, and 
entertain for it no sympathy, that the existence of the Scottish Establish- 
ment depends. A more humiliating position it is not easy to imagine, and 
we only marvel that some of its own members do not wish to terminate 
it. But that those who have freed themselves from the yoke can _hesi- 
tate when there is a reasonable prospect of breaking it once and for 
ever, is still more surprising. ‘The members of the Free Church have 
only to look at facts as they are, to see that the hope of attaining the 
idea which has so fascinated them is one of the merest illusions by 
which any body of men was ever deceived. A Parliament would not 
even listen to a claim, the concession of which would necessitate the 
establishment of an unbridled sacerdotalism in England. It regards 
the ecclesiastical disputes of Scotland with so much supercilious scorn 
that it might yield a good deal to a strong national demand, were it not 
for the reflex influence that might be exerted on the Anglican Estab- 
lishment. On this ground alone it would not yield to any demand for 
the spiritual independence of a National Church in Scotland, even 
though sustained by the large majority of the people. But the people 
do not wish it. If there is any hesitation in popular feeling and action 
at present, it is due to the fear that the movement for Disestablishment 
may take a sectarian form. If it is to be a battle between rival 
Churches, the people will care nothing about it. Let it be seen that it 
is a bold stroke for religious equality, and an enthusiasm will be 
awakened which will soon end the controversy. The Scotsman, which is 


endeavouring to chill any ardour which may be gathering in favour of 
Disestablishment, stands upon this ground, and is so unfair, and indeed 
false to fact, as to accuse the Liberation Society of failing to look at the 
subject in this national aspect. To those who know the exact state of 


the case, it would be useless to say that the Society, in its action on 
the Burials Bill, has sought only to secure certain rights for all Chris- 
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tian ministers, and has ignored the claims of unbelievers. But it is for 
the ignorant that this kind of argument is intended. It is for the 
friends of Disestablishment to give it a practical confutation. The sub- 
ject should be treated as a national one, to be decided solely with a 
regard to broad national interests. We had intended to speak of the 
relation of Scotch parties to it, but must leave that for another 
article. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE MOonrTH. 


N attack made upon the conduct of the London Missionary 
Society and some of its agents in Madagascar by two missionaries, 

one connected with the Society itself, and the other employed by the 
Society of Friends, and sustained by Dr. Davidson, has created a con- 
siderable amount of painful interest. The allegation is, in brief, that 
the Prime Minister of Madagascar has practically established a State 
Church in the island, and that the Society has made itself, directly or 
indirectly, an accomplice in his proceedings. The two parts of this 
charge do not necessarily hang together. It may be quite true that the 
Malagasy Government has done many things which are contrary to 
Nonconformist principles, and yet equally true that no responsibility 
attaches to the directors of the Society at home, or the missionaries on 
the island. We have seldom, indeed, had to deal with a subject which 
required more dispassionate and discriminating treatment, but unfortu- 
nately the letters from Mr. Street, Dr. Davidson, and Mr. R. T. Price, 
who is the worst of all, were not only absolutely deficient in these 
qualities, but betrayed a manifest animus, which greatly detracted from 
any other force they might otherwise have possessed. That such state- 
ments should have been given to the world by missionaries is, in our 
view, one of the most melancholy features of the case. We have nodesire 
that the whole truth of the case should not be told in relation to the po- 
sition of our Churches in Madagascar. Everyone who has any reflective 
power and thinks on the subject at all, must perceive that the relations 
between an absolute government like that of Madagascar, and inde- 
pendent Churches, must be extremely delicate, and that, as Mr. Sewell 
puts it, “under a despotic monarchy, where devotion to the sovereign 
is almost a natural instinct, questions of the character of those under 
discussion cannot be solved exactly in the same way as in England or 
America.” Cela va sans dire, and yet the writers of these letters have 
not only presented the strongest view of the action of the Government, 
but have done their utmost to identify the Missionary Society with its 
objectionable proceedings. It might have been expected that men 
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themselves devoted to the service of Christ, and surely not ignorant of 
the eagerness with which assertions, which as coming from missionaries 
would be regarded as the confession of reluctant witnesses, would be 
laid hold of by the enemies not only of Nonconformity, but of Christian 
missions, would have been extremely careful, not only to be accurate in 
their statements of fact, but cautious in the inferences deduced from 
them, that they would have made allowance for the great difficulties 
against which both the missionaries and the directors have had to con- 
tend, and that they would not have suggested a complicity on the part of 
their own Christian friends and brethren with the high-handed proce- 
dure of the Prime Minister and the Church in the place, without very 
distinct evidence. But the very opposite is the course which they have 
adopted. Mr. Street writes, “in relation to a reply from Mr. G. F. 
White, to the similar charges made by a writer who signed himself 
‘ Veritas :’” ‘“‘Without for a moment doubting the sincerity of Mr. White, 
who in his reply to ‘ Veritas’ says there is another side to the question 
which needs to be told, if he will kindly give to the readers of the 
English Independent the other side of the question, avd his reasons in 
Javour of a State Establishment and the power of the sword in forcing our 
Divine religion upon an unwilling people, I trust that there are still 
missionaries left in Madagascar who will be sufficiently courageous to 
endeavour to point out a more excellent way.” ‘This sentence speaks 
for itself. The insinuation it contains is as unfounded as it is ungene- 
rous. Neither Mr. White, nor any of the other Directors of the London 
Missionary Society, would desire a State Church in Madagascar, and 
the “ other side” which was to be put was certainly not a defence of an 
Establishment, but a clear disproof of the allegation that the London 
Missionary Society had given any sanction to such an institution in 
Madagascar. ‘This suggestion of Mr. Street, however, is only in perfect 
harmony with the whole tone of the letter,in which there is an underlying 
assumption that some of his brethren in the island and the Directors of 
the London Missionary Society are conniving at practices which are so 
inconsistent with the principles professed at home as to reflect gravely 
not merely on their Nonconformist loyalty, but even on their Christian 
integrity. ‘The language of Mr. R. T. Price is still more extraordinary. 
This young missionary, who has only been three years in the field, 
undertakes not only to correct an experienced labourer like Mr. Cousins, 
whose soundness of judgment, earnest and devoted work on the 
island, and perfect frankness in his statement of the discouragements as 
well as the successes of the enterprise, have won for him a large amount 
of confidence, but goes so far as to rebuke the Directors for their want 
of straightforwardness, and to instruct them as to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of their own Society, which he tells them “is not bound to the 
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principles of the Liberation Society, nor to any one denomination of 
Christians.” The only reason for dragging in the ‘‘ Liberation Society” 
is, that Mr. Price seems desirous to give some encouragement to a Mr. 
Touchstone, a Church defender in the north of England, one of whose 
favourite charges against the Dissenting opponents of the Establishment 
is that they only object, to the union of Church and State where theirs is 
not the favoured Church, and who adduces Madagascar as the proof: 
The Directors have very properly repudiated the construction which has 
been put upon their fundamental principle. How could they do other- 
wise ? The vast body of their supporters are Nonconformists, and their 
views of Christ’s rights in His Church, and of the means by which He in- 
tends the victory of that Church to be accomplished, render it impossible 
for them to remain connected with a Society which would enlist the force 
of the State wherever it had opportunity. The vindication of the 
Directors from any violation of principles which have no doubt been 
translated into a special form of action by the “ Liberation Society,” but 
which are really the vital and essential principles of the Churches with 
which the Society is identified, is complete. There are, in truth, few 
men in England who would be less disposed to lend themselves to such 
tampering with right than Dr. Mullens, and as a matter of fact, the 
reports for several years past show that the Directors have been alive to 
the danger, and anxiously guarded. The JVonconformist, in a brief but 
valuable véswmé of the references in documents, shows that in the annual 
reports for 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1875 there were distinct expressions 
of the desire to avoid all those entanglements with the Court and its 
influence to which the conversion of the Queen and Prime Minister to 
Christianity had exposed the missionaries. It adds: “ So that, whatever 
the language of its constitution, the traditions and practice of the 
Society in this matter, as described in its reports, is sound.” It is pos- 
sible, of course, that some of the missionaries may have contravened the 
instructions received from home, and the avowals of Mr.. Price justify 
some anxiety on this point. The subject is one for searching inquiry, 
and this is already promised. In the meantime the Directors are 
entitled to that ‘confidence in their fidelity” for which they ask. 
Not a scintilla of evidence has been adduced to prove that they 
have been in any degree untrue to their own professions, and we 
have perfect faith that, should abuses be proved to exist, they will 
take effectual measures to remedy them. It is necessary however, 
to guard against exaggerated expectations. Neither Directors nor 
missionaries can control the action of the Prime Minister of a 


despotism, nor can they alter the condition of things under which 
Christian work has to be done. All that is possible for them is to 
remonstrate with the authorities, wherever remonstrance seems to be 
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necessary, and to take care that they keep their own hands unsoiled. 
The moral of the whole may be summed up in a wise piece of advice, 
given by Dr. Raleigh at a recent meeting of the London Congregational 
Union. Let us have more trust. There is no reason to suspect our 
brethren of any disloyalty, and if mistakes have been made, they can 
be corrected. We should be the first to protest, with all the force at 
our command, if we believed there was any infidelity to our Noncon- 
formist principles. But we know there is not, and we can trust the 
wisdom and judgment of the Directors in dealing with problems which 
must often be very perplexing. 





A singular illustration of the working of the Establishment—or, to 
speak more justly, a remarkable proof of the hollowness of the most 
specious pleas urged in its defence—has been supplied by the condition 
of Minster Church, “the nearest to the Sheppey workhouse,” as 
described in the Zimes in a report of a discussion at the Sheppey Board 
of Guardians. According to one of the speakers it is the largest in the 
county, and yet the church is said to be falling into ruins for want of 
ordinary repair, while the living was left for several months without an 
incumbent, because, as the Primate (in whose diocese the parish is) 
told a Guardian, who wrote to him on the subject, “no one could be 
prevailed upon to take the living under the present circumstances.” We 
believe that some one has since been found to venture on this uninviting 
position, but this does not alter the fact that for months the largest parish 
in Kent was left without a spiritual head. But why? The tithes 
amount to no less than £18,000 per annum, and yet the church cannot 
be repaired nor the incumbent properly paid! What becomes here of 
the wishes of the “ pious founder” who is assumed to have given this 
large endowment? How is the Establishment fulfilling the duty it has 
undertaken as the religious teacher of the nation? 


It is asad pity that the Christian work which the Establishment 
carries on is so continually marred by party strife on the one hand and 
by the obtrusion of Romanising influences upon the other. There has 
been a “mission” in the ‘Three Towns” of the West—Plymouth, 
Devonport, and Stonehouse—which, ‘so far as the attendance at the 
services is concerned, has been a decided success, and which is believed 
to have produced a great impression for good upon the district. On the 
last point, however, there will be a very decided difference of opinion, 
for it so happens that in all these “ missions” the Ritualists contrive to 
find a valuable seed-time, to be followed in due time by an abundant 
harvest. It may be remembered that that remarkable gentleman, the 
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Mayor of Plymouth, who exercises such a wholesome watchfulness over 
the religious interests of the town, and is equally desirous to preserve it 
from the perils of semi-Romanists and the snares of the Liberation 
Society, remonstrated with the Bishop of Exeter against the proposed 
services. In one case, at all events, his prediction has been justified 
by the event. The church of St. Paul’s, Devonport, was given up for 
the week to three of the professed ‘‘ missioners,” one of whom, according 
to the statement of Rev. W. T. Lemon, the curate, “ inculcated the 
doctrine of the ‘ objective presence,’ by affirming that the Body and 
Blood ‘were veiled beneath the bread and wine,’ and all of whom 
recommended, and themselves indulged in, certain objectionable prac- 
tices, such as bowing to the holy table on passing and repassing it, 
making the sign of the cross at certain parts of the service, and teaching 
the children to bow on entering the church.” Mr. Lemon, in a fit of 
disgust, in a letter which he addressed to the Bishop, resigned his 
curacy, and the Broad Church and Liberal Bishop of Exeter, Dr. 
Temple, has accepted the resignation. He referred the matter first to 
the vicar who had thus transferred his parish for the time into the hands 
of these zealous Ritualists, and he, in reply, said that he “ had failed 
to detect anything contrary to Scripture or the formularies of the 
Church of England in the teachings ;” but then added what will, in the 
opinion of all impartial men, sufficiently confirm the statements of the 
curate : ‘‘ He admits, however, that there were a few points witi which 
he did not agree, but he did not think these were of sufficient conse- 
quence to justify him in stopping the mission. He was the more con- 
firmed in this by the great popularity of their temporary ministry, by 
the cordial manner in which they were accepted by the people, and—if 
something further were needed—by the brevity of their stay in the 
parish.” The wazveté of this is charming. The evil of the error was to 
be neutralised, first by the popularity of the preachers, and then by the’ 
brevity of their stay. A curious question might arise as to who is doing 
most for the advance of the sacerdotalism which is imperilling the 
existence of the Anglican Church—the earnest and popular “ mis- 
sioner’; the innocent clergyman, for whom error loses half its evil 
when it attracts large congregations; or the Erastian Bishop who is 
willing to please all parties if he can save the Establishment. At least, 
it is tolerably certain that, in such a condition of affairs, that party is 
most certain to succeed which knows its own mind. The Ritualists will 
gladly accept Episcopal favour, and they will, as in the recent defiance 
of the Bishop of London by Mr. Mackonochie, treat Episcopal autho- 
rity with contempt when it crosses their path. They have one thing to 
do, and they do it. When will their opponents learn a lesson from their 
zeal, diligence, and concentration of purpose ? 
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Another month has passed, and there is no sign of further move- 
ment in the Hatcham case. Mr. Tooth had a signal triumph, and 
he has continued to bear it with remarkable meekness. The 
judgment which pressed so heavily upon him was pronounced 
null and void, and the Court, Lord Penzance, the Primate, the 
Church Association, and indeed all his foes, have been humi- 
liated before him. We question whether anything more dis- 
creditable to our legal administration has occurred for many years, 
but it is an ecclesiastical matter, and it seems likely to pass off 
quietly, as every one seems agreed that Church affairs follow no 
ordinary rule, and, in fact, that there is an unreality about the whole 
business. If anyone were to say that there was a tacit under- 
standing between the contending parties, it could hardly be denied 
that there is a good deal to warrant the supposition. It certainly looks 
quite as extraordinary that Lord Penzance or the Archbishop’s lawyers 
should have made’ so extraordihary-die ‘so stupid a blunder, as that Mr. 
Tooth, having his fozs.at ‘his rherty, should forego all advantage, and 
display a magnanimity which: might make them half ashamed of the 
course they have pursued towards him.! -‘Bhe character of the men for- 
bids the supposition, yet they have behaved as though they were actors 
ina great farce of Church life. *: ' 


Books ON THE TABLE. 


HE publication of Mr. Walker’s Zzfe of Dr. Robert Buchanan* is 
singularly opportune The question of Disestablishment is fairly 
raised in Scotland, and it depends principally upon the Free Church 
whether or not the Scottish Establishment shall cease to exist within 
the next four or five years, or whether the conflict shall be indefinitely 
prolonged. Had the Free Church been ready to move, the Scotch 
Church might have been disestablished years ago, and all the strife and 
bitterness inevitable to the continuance of the struggle might now have 
disappeared. The United Presbyterians are ready for action ; Scotch 
Radicalism is ready ; we believe that a considerable majority of Free 
Churchmen are ready. But the imagination and sentiment of some 
excellent members of the Free Church are still under the spell of the 
old theory that the State would become secular and profane if the civil 





* Robert Buchanan, D.D.: an Ecclesiastical Biography. By the Rev. NORMAN 
WALKER. London: Thomas Nelson and Son, 1877. [Price 12s. 6d.] 
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magistrate—as a magistrate and in the use of his political power—ceased 
to be the defender and supporter of the true faith. 

The Life of Dr. Buchanan ought to do very much to break the spell. 
South of the Tweed his position in relation to the great struggle which 
ended in the Disruption, appeared less conspicuous than that of Dr. 
Chalmers and Dr. Guthrie—less conspicuous even than that of Dr. 
Candlish. But in the secret political negotiations which were going 
on during the popular excitement he had a principal share. His Diary 
and Letters, containing accounts of his interviews with statesmen belong- 
ing to both of the great political parties, throw a broad light upon the 
political side of the ‘‘ Ten Years’ Conflict,” and ought to teach devout 
Free Churchmen that it is a fatal delusion to imagine that they can do 
honour to Christ by entrusting to statesmen the control of the for- 
tunes of the Church. 

We can imagine many a devout minister and elder in the High- 
lands who has listened unmoved to the arguments and. eloquence of 
Dr. Rainy, rising froin ‘the reading cf this -haock,:and saying with a 
sigh, “ It was all a dream ; if the existence of an Establishment involves 
diplomatic proceedings of this. kind between the clergy of Scotland and 
English statesmen, the sooner the Establishment ceases to exist the 
better.” oS 

Mr. Walker has called his Life an “ Ecclesiastical Biography,” and this 
is an accurate description of it. He has sketched with a firm and kindly 
hand Buchanan’s noble and robust character, and has told in a very inte- 
resting manner the story of his personal life and of his ministry ; but the 
life of Dr. Buchanan could not have been fairly written without present- 
ing a tolerably complete view of the magnificent movement which shook 
one Church to its foundation and created another. He has done his 
work admirably, and has produced a book which will contain invaluable 
materials for the future historian of Scotch Presbyterians. 

We have Chalmers’ Life, Guthrie’s Life, and now we have the Life of 
Dr. Buchanan. When we have the Life of Mr. Dunlop, which we 
believe has not yet been written, there will be very little more to add 
on the history of the Disruption. The importance of Mr. Dunlop’s ser- 
vices to the movement it would be difficult to estimate, and if our 
impression is correct that no adequate biography of him has yet 
appeared, we trust that it will appear soon. 


The next work on our table, Sir Titus Salt: His Life and its 
Lessons,* by Mr. Balgarnie, is a Life of a very different character. Sir 





* Sir Titus Salt, Baronet : His Life and Lessons. By the Rev. R. BALGARNIE, 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. (Price 6s.) 
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Titus Salt’s biography was not easy to write. Its incidents, though of 
a kind profoundly interesting in themselves, and having an important 
relation to the economical and social condition of the country, do not 
afford much opportunity for picturesque and exciting description. His 
character had a simple, quiet nobleness about it, of which it is 
hard to convey any true impression to those who did not know him. 
He was a silent man, and there are very few remarkable sayings of his 
to quote. But the creation of Saltaire was a very wonderful achieve- 
ment, and Sir Titus’s conception of the true relations between a great 
employer of labour and his people was a very lofty one ; and it is the 
solid, practical, unromantic goodness, of which Sir Titus Salt was a 
fine example, that is most necessary in this world, and we suppose in 
other worlds too. His industry, his courage, his steadfast integrity, 
his humility, the simplicity of his character and manners, which his 
great wealth did nothing to destroy; his munificence, his loyalty to 
Liberalism and Nonconformity, were all exceedingly admirable, and Mr. 
Balgarnie’s work brings out all these elements of his excellence. ‘The 
story of Saltaire is well and clearly told. Those vast works on the 
banks of the Aire, those noble institutions for the religious and intellec- 
tual cultivation of his people, those asylums for poverty and old age, are 
the truest monument to his simple and unostentatious goodness. 


The Mew Methodist Hymn-Book and tts Writers, by S. W. Chistophers 
(second edition, Hodder and Stoughton); Poets of Methodism, by 
S. W. Christophers (Hodder and Stoughton). Each of these books is in 
its second thousand, and deserves the honour. They are full of vivacity 
and interest, and rich in devout feeling. 


The last issue of the Theological Library consists of the second 
volume of Luthardt’s St. John’s Gospel, the first volume of which we 
have already cordially commended ; and the third and concluding volume 
of Godet’s St. Luke, of the earlier volumes of which we have also 
expressed a very high estimate.* Our high admiration of Professor 
Godet leads us to give a hearty welcome to the translation of his 
Studies on the New Testament, recently published by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton.t The translation is by Mrs. Lyttleton, and is a piece of 


* Luthardt on the Gospelof St. Fohn. Vol. Il. Godet on the Gospel of St. Luke. 
Vol. III. Edinburgh: J. and T. Clark. (Price, to non-subscribers, 10s. 6d. each vol- 
ume.) (Four volumes of the Library are issued for the year to subscribers of one 
guinea.) 

+ Studies on the New Testament, By F. Godet, D.D. Edited by the Hon. and 
Rev. W. H. Lyttleton, M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. (Price 7s. 6d.) 
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excellent work ; it is edited by her husband, the Hon. and Rev. W. H. 
Lyttleton, M.A., Rector of Hagley, and Honorary Canon of 
Worcester. The ‘Studies ” are full of suggestive thought. They are 
on “* The Origin of the Four Gospels,” “Jesus Christ,” “The Work of 
Jesus Christ,” “The Four Principal Apostles,” and ‘‘ The Apocalypse.” 
They will be exceptionally interesting to cultivated young men and 
women who are interested in theological questions. 


The Rev. Thomas Davis, M.A., who has written some good hymns, 
which have found their way into several collections, has published a 
volume containing “ Aids to Holiness in Verse for Every Day in the 
Year.” * The experiment was a perilous one, and we cannot say that 
it has perfectly succeeded. The verses are distinguished by their 
piety and excellent sense, and, occasionally, by a gleam of true poetic 
light ; those who read them for the culture of their religious life will 
value them; but, poetically, they often fall below the level which Mr. 
Davis, in his best moments, is able to reach. 


The publications of the Religious Tract Society + defy the industry of 
the most laborious of reviewers. Boy and Man is described as “a Story 
for Young and Old,” and will, doubtless, make many a lad’s eye bright 
this Christmas. Zhe Golden Diary is a series of Meditations on the 
Psalms, by Dr. Edersheim, arranged in fifty-two chapters, so as to 
provide devotional reading for every Sunday in the year. ‘The 
central fact,” according to Dr. Edersheim, ‘‘ underlying the whole book 
of Psalms, and which makes it for all times the grand hymnal of the 
Church, is ¢he identification of the Christ with His Church.” This deter- 
mines the exposition. We should dispute the principle to which Dr. 
Edersheim attaches so much importance; but there are many good 
people who agree with him. At Ad/ Times is a “ Message for the New 
Year,” and treats of Prayer, Precept, Resolve, and Assurance. Day 
unto Day is an Illuminated Diary for Memorial Entries—a very dainty 
little volume, with texts for every month, illuminated in purple and 
crimson, and green, and blue, and gold. ‘The volumes of Zhe Sunday 
at Home and The Leisure Hour for 1877, with their countless illustra- 
tions and brilliant binding, are as attractive as ever. 








* Annus Sanctus ; or, Aids to Holiness, in Verse, for Every Day in the Year. By 
THomAs Davis, M.A., Incumbent of Roundbury, Yorkshire. London : Hodder 
and Stoughton. (Price 6s.) : 

+ Boy and Man. (Price 4s.) The Golden Diary. By Dr. EDERSHEIM. (Price 4s.) 
At all Times. (Price 8d.) Day unto Day. (Price 1s. 4d.) The Sunday at Home, 
for 1877. (Price 8s. 6d.) Zhe Leisure Hour, for 1877. (Price 8s. 6d.) Religious 
Tract Society. 
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LIBERAL STATESMEN ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


HERE are few more remarkable phenomena in our modern 

political history—the history, say, of the period from the first 
Reform Bill on till now—than the extraordinary loyalty of Whig states- 
men to the Establishment, except it be the fidelity of Nonconformists 
to these same Whig statesmen. Never has a party been more systema- 
tically, and all but unanimously, opposed by the clergy than the Liberal 
party of the time. There have, of course, been exceptions, but they 
have hardly been sufficient to make any serious breach in the unanimity 
with which the clergy have supported the Tory cause. Nor has that 
support been weak or languid, or in any degree restrained by that 
aversion to politics which is shown in the pious horror affected in 
relation to political Dissenters. On the contrary, there are numbers of 
parishes where the rector has been the main pillar of the Tory party, 
and his national school-room has furnished a capital rallying-ground for 
its members. Yet the Whig chiefs, influenced we must suppose by a 
desire to heap coals of fire on the heads of these persistent adversaries, 
have spared no efforts to overcome their evil; and in the latest mani- 
festo of the school, Mr. Forster gloried in the fact that every parish in 
the kingdom had one of these admirable State servants, the large 
majority of whom hate Liberalism and ali its works (unless, indeed, they 
except the service done by that good fellow, Mr. Forster), and have 
done their best to prevent its progress. On the other hand, Noncon- 
formists have as steadily supported men who in the days of their success 
have been as forgetful of those who helped them to obtain it, as was 
Pharaoh’s chief butler of the Hebrew prisoner who foretold his coming 
fortune. It might almost seem as though they had accepted their 
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position as an appointment of Providence, and were content to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, provided their noble leaders were 
permitted to taste the sweets of office, and to have the opportunity of 
losing them again by their own dissensions or blunders. The Whigs, 
on their part, have not been at all slow to acquiesce in this view of the 
situation. Their function has been to save Liberalism from the excesses 
of friends all too ardent and uncompromising, Nonconformists among 
them. In their relation to the Establishment they have not only 
carried out the Gospel precept to the fullest extent, and have blessed 
their enemies and done good to them that despitefully used them, but 
they have introduced an addition of their own, and have cursed their 
friends. They have been so satisfied with the chastisement adminis- 
tered to them on the one cheek that they have turned another, only 
that other has been that of their devoted Nonconformist allies, who in 
their turn have meekly received the blow, and still shouted for those 
who exposed them to it. 

These observations have been suggested to us not only by recent 
occurrences, but by little hints scattered up and down the biography of 
Viscount Melbourne, who is a typical representative of a class of politi- 
cians who for many years enjoyed the fruits of the sacrifices made by 
Liberals, and used the position thus given them in order to hinder the 
progress of Liberal measures. In reading the records of his premiership 
we have felt again and again, what in truth we have often felt in reading 
other biographies of the time—the contrast between the faith and enthu- 
siasm of the party, and the coldness, not to say insincerity, of chiefs, 
who seemed to be more afraid of their friends than of their foes, and at 
least as anxious not to move too fast as to move at all. Then, as now, 


Disestablishment (though the word had not yet been coined, and the 
Liberation Society was not heard of) was a bugbear of the Whigs, who 
seemed as solicitous as the Tories themselves to prevent any inter- 
ference with the vested rights of the Establishment. Thus Lord 
Melbourne, after the ignominious and disgraceful dismissal of his 
Government, said in his speech at Derby, dwelling on the theme which 
is so dear to Whig leaders—the necessity of union : 

“You will not consider me as employing the language of complaint and 
discontent, but rather that of friendly admonition and advice, if I enumerate 
among them (the causes of late events) the want of confidence which has often 
been expressed in quarters from which we expected support ; the strong 
condemnation which has been pronounced upon some of our measures, 
which I conceive to have been absolutely necessary; the violent and 
subversive opinions which have been declared, and particularly the bitter 
hostility ’and ulterior designs against the Established Church which have 
been openly avowed by several classes and bodies of the Dissenters. When 
I mention this last opinion I beg leave to say that I do not condemn those 
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who conscientiously entertain it. It is not my opinion, but I mention it now 
with reference to its actual effect upon the course of public affairs.” 

It was extremely considerate and charitable in his lordship not to 
condemn Dissenters who conscientiously disapproved of an Establish- 
ment, especially remembering that it was their vote which placed him 
at the head of the nation. He might very reasonably tolerate a Dissent 
which, if conscientious, was certainly magnanimous towards him, just as 
Mr. Forster is prepared to-day to recognise the value of Nonconformity, 
and even to allow that it has something to say on its own behalf, and 
merely asks its adherents so far to suppress their principles as to allow 
him to remain member for Bradford. The old story of forty years ago 
is repeated over again to-day, just as it has been rehearsed more than 
once during the interval, and will continue to be repeated till Noncon- 
formists assert their own strength. 

Still there is a very marked advance since 1835. It is not only that 
most of the outworks have been captured, but that even the Liberal 
chiefs, who pronounce against us, have almost ceased to talk of Dises- 
tablishment as the wild and unpracticable theory of Utopians, Mr. Forster 
has every reason to try to persuade himself and those whose suffrages 
he was soliciting, on the ground that the one difference between them 
related to a subject which did not now, and would not in the immediate 
future, belong to practical politics, that the overthrow of the Establish- 
ment is still distant. But the Duke of Argyll does not seem to share 


even this confidence. He recognises the growth of the question, not only 
outside but inside Cabinets. ‘It has,” he tells us, ‘‘ been an open 


question for a long time. Most of the Liberal Cabinets which have 
been formed in recent years have had men in. them whose opinions 


were known to be adverse to Church Establishments.” A very great 
tep was taken in advance when the Disestablishment of one Church 
became a Cabinet, instead of being, as hitherto, an ‘‘ open,” question. 
How long it will be before another movement takes place may depend 
upon “ possible or conceivable changes which would cause men who 
are now eager in defence of Establishments to be quite as eager at 
attacking them.’” When we come to speak of these changes we shall 
find that they are not only possible, but probable; so that there is suff- 


cient justification for the conclusion which the Duke has reached: 
“ The truth is, that the time may not be far distant, if, indeed, it has not 
already come, when a policy of Disestablishment may be as much an 
open question among Tories as it is now amongst Liberals.” That 
such an anticipation should be entertainei and distinctly avowed by a 
clear-headed Liberal statesman who is arguing on behalf of the Estab- 
lishment, indicates a degree of progress with which even ardent 
Liberationists may be content. Their question may not yet have reached 
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the stage at which political adventurers (using the term in its least 
objectionable sense) think it worth their while to take it up and patro- 
nise it, but it has come to the point at which the most influential men 
of the Liberal party feel that it demands serious discussion. Mr. Forster, 
indeed, was compelled to make it prominent in consequence of the 
intense feeling of his constituents and their well-understood discontent 
with his own position in relation to it. But the Duke of Argyll has no 
electors to consult. He might, if he thought it wise, treat the question 
with lofty disdain as one only fit for political theorists. But he enters 
into it with all gravity, deals with it as a topic of present interest, goes 
so far as to suggest that at no distant time even Tories may think it 
expedient to regard it as an open question. We at once ask, supposing 
that there is any probability in such a forecast as this, how long will 
it be before a Liberal Cabinet will be constrained to take up the settle- 
ment as part of their work ? 

We are not sure that Mr. Forster himself does not see these shadows 
of coming change. He will hold out to the last, and (to do him 
justice) all the more stoutly because it would make his own path so 
much smoother were he to yield. But his championship is more coura- 
geous than hopeful, and there is much in it that might lead Church- 
men to pray for deliverance from this new friend. Of course the 
Church Times is ready to accept his argument in favour of a principle 
of a State Church drawn from the benefits conferred by the parochial 
system ; but it goes on, as might have been anticipated, to say, that 
“he spoiled the whole of this argument, both for Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, by alleging that this is an idea evolved by the 
State, and that the parochial clergy whom he described are ‘State 
servants.’” The writer does not seem to perceive that the point which 
is to him so very offensive, and naturally so, is the kernel of the argu- 
ment. If the Church has, by some remarkable exercise of wisdom, been 
able to divide the country into parishes, and to place an educated clergy- 
man in each, then the very basis of the so-called “ public” system is 
removed. The contention of the defenders of the Establishment, from 
Lord Selborne downwards, is, that it is the State which has made 
this provision for the religious instruction of the entire people in 
a complete and systematic manner, such as was impossible to any 
efforts of private zeal, however devoted and however wisely directed. 
But, according to the Church Times and the High Church party gene- 
rally, the State has done nothing of the kind. The Church has done 
it all—established the parochial system, provided the funds, appointed 
the clergy. ‘‘ All that it (the State) does is to secure the clergy, though 
far less faithfully than in the case of the sects, in the legal enjoyment 


of funds contributed by private donors during the last twelve hundred 
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years, and to impede, by vexatious and, for the most part, purely mis- 
chievous legislation, their efforts to adapt their machinery to the wants 
of the people.” A more anomalous and extraordinary state of things 
than that here described does not exist in this country, or, we might 
add, in any other. The richest and most powerful Church in the 
nation brooks a control over its free action, to which the humblest and 
feeblest Dissenting Church would not consent, and receives, in return, 
less protection for its property than any of its rivals! Yet if the High- 
Church theory be true, this is an unquestionable representation of facts. 
Take the protection of the funds. ‘The Church Times is perfectly right 
in saying that the clergy are secured in their possession far less faith- 
Jully than other sects. When these funds were given by private 
donors, they were, as we are often reminded, left not to the Church of 
England, but to particular churches, say, the Abbey of Westminster, or 
the Bishopric of Durham, or the Rectory of Little Pedlington. But 
the State has throw~ all these into a common fund, impoverishing some 
that it may benefit others. Whence comes this right of interference ? 
It is not attempted in the case of the endowments of Dissenting 
Churches. Such as they are they remain, attached to the few chapels, 
scattered up and down the country which are afflicted by them. To 
say that they are not touched because they are so poor, is an argument 
manufactured for the occasion, and is contrary to all our experience. 
When Parliament dealt with our municipal corporations, it did not lay 
violent hands on that of the City because it was so rich, and spare the 
rest because their property was so insignificant. Nor is there any 
prospect of its imposing special restrictions upon the Duke of West- 
minster, or of its regulating the speech of the Duke of Sutherland, 
much less of its proposing to throw their revenues into a common fund 
for the benefit of the entire peerage. If it interferes in this high- 
handed style with private property in the case of the Church, it is 
a solitary exception to all its action, and the marvel is that the aristo- 
cracy and gentry submit to have their Church fettered by a control 
which even the grocers and buttermen—who are supposed in fashion- 
able circles to form the Dissenting communities—would not tolerate. 
Ought not this fact alone to lead these High Churchmen to suspect 
their own theory ? But, however this be, it is clear that they and Mr. 
Forster are not supporting the same institution. Mr. Forster holds 
that the State has its own servant—a kind of spiritual superintendent 
and almoner—in every parish, and he thinks it a blessed thing that 
every dweller in the back slums of our towns, as well as every peasant 
in our most remote hamlets, should have not only a true Christian 
friend and teacher, from whom he may seek guidance, help, and, when 
occasion arises, temporal as well as spiritual succour, but that this help 
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and teacher should be a servant of the State, to whom he has a right 
to come. These people (he says) “ know, and I wish them to continue 
to know, that they may ask for the religious help of this minister of 
religion, not because they are members of this and that congregation, 
but because they are Englishmen.” Our conception of the nature and 
blessedness of spiritual help must differ very widely from those of 
Mr. Forster. We should have thought that one of the most sacred 
and blessed elements in such help would be its perfectly spontaneous 
character. Mr. Forster has such preference for ‘established modes 
of serving God,” that he appears to think that its value depends on 
its being a right to which every Englishman has a legal claim. It 
exempts him, we suppose, from the painful sense of obligation. 
But where did Mr. Forster ever find a Dissenting minister who 
asked any poor man who sought his sympathy, his prayers, or even 
his pecuniary help, whether or not he belonged to his congrega- 
tion? We have often known Nonconformist mir ‘sters asked to visit 
the sick or the suffering, for we have not found : e people so jealous 
as Mr. Forster seems to imagine about this point of right; but we 
never met with, nor heard of one, who thought that he had placed his 
neighbours under some obligation because he had spoken to them the 
words of consolation or offered prayer beside their sick-bed. 

But, according to the Church Times, this great blessing the State 
has not supplied. There is a Church in the country which has mapped 
it all out into parishes, and whose ministers are found in all these 
parishes. But the State did not send them, and does not provide for 
them. They differ from the ministers who are located in different 
circuits by the Wesleyan Conference, or who preside over Baptist or 
Congregational Churches, only in this, that they have no occasion to 
make demands on the benevolence of the people; and unless the poor 
belong to their communion they have no more right to their services 
than to those of any other ministers. It would be a great advantage 
to this controversy if the defenders of the Establishment could really 
agree as to what they mean to defend. It is clear that neither party 
would support the kind of institution which the other is desirous of 
upholding ; yet together they combine to form the majority which is 
assumed to be opposed to Disestablishment. That majority is in pre- 
cisely the same position as the reactionary Coalition whose designs 
have just been defeated by the common sense of France. In both 
cases there was an agreement in a negation, but in nothing beyond. 
The French reactionaries were at one in their hatred of the Republic, 
but they were hopelessly at variance as to what should be put in its 
place. So Mr. Forster and the High Church party unite in their belief 
that the Nonconformists must be kept down, but as to what is to be 
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kept up they differ as widely from each other as they both do from the 
Nonconformists themselves. ‘They are like judges, who preserve per- 
fect unanimity so long as they have only to announce a conclusion, but 
who no sooner descend to give reasons than they exhibit a most edifying 
discord, and, indeed, are in the position of a barrister, whose two points, 
as described in the elegant figure of his opponent, cut each other’s 
throats. Mr. Forster, indeed, does not hesitate to say that if the 
Anglican Church became sacerdotal, that would be a reason for Disestab- 
lishment ; and, on the other hand, the Church Zimes, which insists that if 
it were not so it would have no right to its position at all, says, that if 
his theory were correct, the case of the Nonconformists would be made 
out: “If it were true that the parochial clergy are State servants and 
stipendiaries, then we think Nonconformists would have a perfectly 
justifiable grievance in the monopoly of clerical functions as rectors 
and vicars, by members of a single religious denomination, as there 
would hardly be more reason under the existing conditions of society 
for excluding Nonconformists from such offices than for refusing them 
admission to the magistracy or to the medical profession. But the 
thing is so manifestly not true, that it is simply inexplicable that a 
statesman of Mr. Forster’s capacity should assert it.” Under which 
king, Benzonian? ‘To us, as a matter of discussion, it matters little on 
which ground the Establishment elects to stand. Our difficulty lies in 
the fact that it is determined to stand on both, and that the two are 
mutually exclusive. 

The exact position taken by the Duke of Argyll is not easily defined, 
but it is, at all events, far enough removed from either of these. He 
looks at the subject as a sincerely religious man, with very decided 
views both as to Church doctrines and ecclesiastical polity, and with an 
opinion in favour of a connection between the Church and the State ; 
but he does not make his view as to its exact nature very clear. It is 
something to find that he would not advocate a religious Establishment 
in a new country, but we should have liked a little more definiteness 
as to the conditions which would render the removal of an existing 
one necessary. As he expresses himself of opinion that the conditions 
of society in such new states as the United States, Australia, or our 
_ colonies, where no one would propose to set up an Establishment, “are 
less happy and lower than those in which Establishments have risen 
and have flourished,” he would doubtless be slow to admit that a case 
had been made out for doing away with institutions thus supposed to 
be adapted to a higher condition of humanity. The opinion would 
probably be disputed by those who have not so many reasons for 
believing that the condition of aristocratic England is the best possible 
in a world which, with all its fimperfections, may itself be the best 
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possible of all worlds ; while among those who may admit the truth, 
there would be many who would object to the fairness of the compari- 
son between a country like our own with a history, and nations which 
are but in the early stages of their development. Society among us to- 
day may exist under more favourable conditions than it does in our 
colonies. But will the comparison be equally favourable to us when 
those colonies can look back on a history, say only of five hundred years ? 
Nor should the Duke forget that as our civilisation progresses, as the 
provinces of the State and the individual are more clearly defined, as 
the rights of the man are more fully recognised, and altogether, as 
society develops more of those conditions to which he himself attaches 
such high value, the difficulty of maintaining the Establishment becomes 
greater every year. 

It is, however, satisfactory that he does not regard an Establishment 
as anything more than a matter of expediency. He approved of the 
overthrow of the Irish Church because “ it was the embodiment of the 
triumph of external force.” Let him carry the principle out to its full 
extent, and he must be opposed to the continuance of the Establish- 
ments that still remain. For as soon as a large section of the people 
have become Nonconformists, what can maintain an Establishment 
except “‘external force”? The rule of the majority is nothing less than 
the triumph of force, and the real question of right is, whether the pro- 
vince in which that force rules is one to which it ought to be applied ? 
No doubt in Ireland the case was more egregious, because the force was 
that of another race—a force external to the particular people, but not 
to the empire of which it formed a part. This is no doubt the sense 





1 which the Duke uses the word “ external,” but even so he does not 


entirely escape the difficulty. For how is it that the Established Church 
of Scotland holds its position to-day? If there were a Scottish Parlia- 
ment, there can be little doubt as to what its fate would be. The large 
majority of the people has gone away from it; it is not to be expected 
that these seceders would maintain the ascendancy of the Church which 
they have abandoned. But it is not convenient for champions of 
Anglicanism that the tie between the Presbyterian Church, which they 
nevertheless regard as a schismatic community, and the State should be 
broken. Therefore the Church holds its position in opposition to the will 
of the majority of the Scotch nation. Put it in another way: had the 
dominant English majority been mad enough to try and foist Episco- 
pacy upon Scotland, the injustice would have been at once apparent. 
It is less flagrant and less irritating when it is Presbyterianism that 
is established, but the underlying principle is precisely the same. 
The will of the majority is overridden by the force of English 
opinion and English interest. Even if it should appear at an election 
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(which, however, we do not believe) that Scotland does not, when her 
opinion is fairly tested on the subject, return a majority favourable to 
Disestablishment, that does not settle the point, for on that election a 
force of English influence would be brought to bear, especially on the 
part of landlords, which would interfere with the full expression of 
Scotch opinion. Leave Scotland free to decide and act for herself, and 
there can be little doubt that she would decide on making the experi- 
ment of Disestablishment. The Duke does not combat this view, and 
indeed does not enter on this part of the discussion at all. He contents 
himself rather with proving that the abolition of patronage has removed 
any real grievance which existed on the part of the Free Church, that 
the Establishment has now as much spiritual freedom as can fairly be 
claimed, and that, as to creed, there is a sufficient amount of liberty to 
allow considerable breadth of thought. But what, though all this be true, if 
a majority of the Scotch nation take a different view? Supposing that, 
like Lord Moncrieff, whose view the Duke discusses with far too much 
hostility, they are not content to hold their ecclesiastical independence 
on sufferance, and are troubled about the source of that spiritual juris- 
diction which they possess, is their opinion to be disregarded because it 
is held to be unpractical? They may be reproached for going too 
deeply into abstract principles instead of resting content with the large 
amount of liberty they possess, but they look at the theory as well as the 
practice, and are not satisfied to have a freedom which is only tolerated 
so long as they do not come across the path of the ruling authority. 
Very possibly such a collision is not likely to occur frequently, but it is 
not long since it took place, and, despite the abolition of patronage, it 
is possible that it may occur again. At all events, they are not prepared 
to run the risk. They may be very stupid in insisting that the one 
guarantee for liberty is the removal of the tyranny, but this is their 
view, and therefore they object to an Established Church. It is pretty 
safe to say that even the high authority of so honoured a man as the 
Duke of Argyll will not move them, and that his persuasive reasoning 
will not convince them. How, then, is the Establishment, if main- 
tained, to be kept up? The majority against it, instead of showing any 
tendency to diminish, is on the increase. ‘There is still a party headed 
by Dr. Begg and Dr. Kennedy which would protect the Establishment 
in the hope of ultimately fashioning it to its own views, but the vehe- 
ment advocacy of its members alienates more of the moderate and cool- 
headed men of the country than it attracts from the ranks of the Free 
Church, The number of those who, while giving the grandest proofs of 
the power of free Christian zeal in the support of their own Church, still 
cling to the idea that the nation should have a Church, and that the 
absence of such an institution would be an offence against God and an 
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injury to the cause of truth in the country, grows less every day, and the 
party will hardly be represented in the coming generation. How, then, 
the question returns, is the Establishment to be maintained? Simply by 
‘external force,” the force, that is, of a majority which has neither part 
nor lot in the religion of Scotland, and in whose eyes all its Presbyterian 
Churches are alike schismatical. 

Of course the case is different in England. There is a majority— 
such as it is—as heterogeneous and mongrel a majority as it is easy to 
conceive, including the Bishop of Lincoln and Mr. Forster ; the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, who shudders at the thought of the overthrow of an 
Establishment which gives the Deanery of Westminster to a man whose 
doctrine must, in the view of his Lordship, be a form of Antichrist ; and 
the amiable Dean himself, who resolves salvation by the blood of Christ 
into salvation by the spirit of love ; the Evangelical Canon Ryle and the 
Erastian Matthew Arnold ; and which is represented by organs so diverse 
in character as the Record and the Saturday Review, the Spectator and 
the Rock. Still, whatever be its composition, and however difficult it 
may be to understand what is its exact point of union, or rather how- 
ever certain it is that the union is only maintained because each party 
persists in proclaiming its Establishment the real Simon Pure, and 
giving the lie even to those whose support it accepts, there may be a 
preponderance of numbers, as there doubtless is a preponderance of 
wealth and rank, in opposition to any change. But what does this mean ? 
Simply force ; and again, we insist, the question arises, and it is one the 
Duke does not handle, is the majority pressing its claims too far? If 
Dissenters were in the majority, of course the Establishment could not 
continue to exist. We hope it will be terminated long before that time, 
by a conviction on the part of those who may still desire a State Church 
that it cannot be righteously maintained in a country where Noncon- 
formity is a powerful element; that is, where the existence of a State 
Church depends not on the free consent of all, but on the force of the 
majority. We are told, indeed, that the Establishment is not the Church 
of an alien race ; but we fail to see how that reduces the actual griev- 
ance. It lessens the irritation possibly, but it does not abate the 
practical wrong which every man suffers who is excluded from a great 
national institution solely because of his religious opinions. 

This is one of the points which the Duke of Argyll wholly overlooks, 
or deals with in a most unsatisfactory manner, in the paper in the Con- 
temporary Review. There is so much in that article to admire that we 
are unwilling to suggest an idea that it is in any respect unfair. But 
we must say that his Grace fails to realise the position, and still more 
fails to grasp the argument based on the essential injustice done to all 
who are kept outside the National Church. ‘Thus he seems to miss the 
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point of the argument against the abolition of patronage from the 
restriction which the Act imposed on the right of voting for ministers, 
limiting it to adherents of the Church. The allegation of those who 
object to the division thus made, and the privilege given to those who 
retain their allegiance to the Church which the State delights to honour, 
is not that it changes a Church into a sect, but that it converts a 
national Church into a favoured sect. It is the nationality which is 
lost, not the Church right. The Duke’s reasoning fails to shake this 
position. Some of his argumentation is most admirable, but in our 
judgment it is absolutely conclusive as against a national Church at all. 
We could not state our own position as well as his Grace sets it forth, 
and his statements only serve to show how difficult it is for an earnest 
Christian man to be a successful defender of the Establishment. An 
Erastian’s position is much more easy. It is when an anxious concern 
for spiritual religion is awakened, that the embarrassment of the champion 
of the State Church becomes serious. Here is the Duke of Argyll :— 


“Tam not now arguing for narrowo + atracted terms of membership. 
On the contrary, I should be in favour of u1aking them as wide as possible. 
But if the Christian Church is to be an orgautsed society at all, it must have 
some terms of membership, some principles of association. And when we 
consider the object which it has in view, and the sphere within which it 
works, namely, the consciences and the minds of men, we must hold it, as 
the Westminster Confession declares it to be, a sphere in its own nature, 
and ‘ distinct from the civil magistrate.’ But, again, it is to be remembered 
that this principle is of no ‘ private interpretation.’ It does not involve the 
proposition that the two spheres never overlap, nor even that they can ever 
be kept absolutely apart. Still less does it affirm that those who work and 
rule in each case, never do so in close alliance, or under limitations self- 
imposed, But there is one thing which this principle does absolutely exclude, 
and that is, that the Christian Church should have imposed upon it terms of 
membership which are purely secular, and, therefore, wholly alien to its 
nature and its functions. The tie which binds men together as members of 
that Society, is a tie peculiar to itself, and cannot be confounded with those 
other ties which gather them together in a tap-room, or even at the polling- 
booth.” 


I 
i 


We can so heartily endorse these sentiments, and rejoice to find them 
coming from one whose claim to high distinction rests not merely on 
birth and position, but even more on intellectual and moral power, that 
we can almost forget our differences from many points in his article in 
our admiration of a loyalty to religious principle, which to some of his 
order will seem fanaticism. As we write, there comes before our mind 
the thought of that other Scotch duke who recently set himself up for a 
political teacher, and ventured to insult illustrious men, his Grace of 
Argyll among them, because, forsooth, they did not share the singular 
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infatuation of the soc’ety to which he and a still higher personage 
behind are supposed to gve the tone for the Turks. The Duke of 
Argyll may be content, indeed, to trust his case to the judgment of all 
whose opinion is worth having, and not least those who, though opposed 
to him on the subject of Establishments, know how to appreciate one 
who is not ashamed to avow religious convictions, as strange as they 
will be unpopular in the circles to which he is supposed to belong. 
Even this rude assault of his brother duke, however, may teach him 
something on this very subject. This fierce defender of the Turks, 
whose Christianity would allow him to tolerate the hopeless subjection 
of millions of Christians to the cruel yoke of Islam, and whose devotion 
to the cause of the Moslem so overbears every instinct of chivalry which 
governs English gentlemen, and leads him to brand the noblest men in 
the nation as agents of Russia, is nevertheless a patron of livings. He 
is one of the representatives cf the power of the laity in the Anglican 
Church. “Lay patronage,” says the Duke, “in respect to parochial 
charges and the right of the Crown to appoint Bishops, overruling the 
purely clerical body with which the right of election nominally rests, 
may be regarded in England as compensatory provision against the evils 
and dangers of a purely sacerdotal constitution.” So far as England is 
concerned, then, it is a narrow channel indeed along which the course 
of ecclesiastical policy has to be steered, so as to keep clear of the 
Scyllaand Charybdis, and it may be doubtful whether the pilot has been 
successful, whether in truth, if the Duke’s view be correct, the vessel 
has not been driven close upon the rock of worldliness, in order to 
escape the whirlpool of sacerdotalism. At least, if the choice be between 
a sacerdotal institution and a Church whose ministers are appointed by 
the Aad:tués of the clubs, the men who believe in the Gospel of national 
selfishness and hate, and laugh at all considerations of right and 
humanity as idle sentiments, there might be reasonable hesitation as to 
the decision. There is sure, in every right mind, to be a recoil from the 
latter, and hence one of the perils of the hour, the drifting of the 
Establishment towards sacerdotalism, and with it that ‘‘ general defec- 
tion of the clergy of the Church of England from the theology of the 
Reformation,’ 
to desire the overtiirow of the Establishment.” Is it untrue to suggest 
that the Duke’s identification with Scotland renders him partially insen- 
sible to the evils which are at work in England, and that if he, with his 
present views of the Church of Christ, were a constant resident in 
England, it may be doubted whether he could continue a supporter of 
the Establishment at all. A wide interval, indeed, divides him from 
Dean Stanley's theory of a National Church on the one hand, and Mr. 
Mackonochie’s “ Catholic’? Church on the other, and if once he realised 


> which the Duke himself admits “ would lead many men 
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more fully what these two schools mean, how certain it is that the 
Establishment must be largely divided between them, and how with all 
their antagonism they prop up one another, the laity gravitating to the 
Erastian, and the clergy to the sacerdotal, it may be assumed that he 
would not be very long in becoming reconciled to Disestablishment. 
He tells us that “there are very few Englishmen, indeed, who have any 
intimate acquaintance with the very different history and genius of the 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland.” The compliment may be returned, 
though not in precisely the same sense. Scotchmen know the history of 
the Anglican Church probably as well as most Englishmen, and a man 
like the Duke of Argyll far better. But to understand the pressure, it is 
necessary to live in the midst of it. Experience only can make a man 
appreciate how impossible it is that a Church existing under such 
conditions can in any true sense be a spiritual society. 

But returning to the point raised by the Duke’s own idea of a Church, 
we ask how is it possible that any national institution can with fairness 
to all its members preserve this character of a spiritual society? It is, 
no doubt, contrary to Scripture—we would go further, and say that it is 
distinctly anti-Christian, to suppose that the tie which gathers men into a 
Christian fellowship is not altogether different from that which brings them 
together in a polling-booth; but in the erection of a National Church, 
this distinction is effaced. This is one of our great complaints of an 
Establishment, and we do not see how it is to be removed, except by 
committing positive injustice. ‘Take the case of patronage in Scotland. 
It is the right of appointment to an endowment which the nation has 
created. On what principle of right can it be maintained, that a certain 
section of the parishioners who adhere to a particular Church ought to 
enjoy the control over it? ‘There cannot be the question raised in Scot- 
land which seems to puzzle so many in this country. The separation from 
Rome was too absolute and complete for anyone to pretend that the 
Reformation made no breach in the continuity of the Church. In England 
it is maintained that a Church which renounces the Pope is the same as 
the Church of which he was recognised ; but it would be too barefaced 
to assert that aChurch which knows neither bishop nor liturgy is the same 
Church as that which was ruled by a hierarchy, and worshipped God in 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. Happily, however, Scotch Presbyterians 
have no wish to boast of Romish descent, and while they find the law 
of their system in the New Testament, must admit that the property 
held by the Establishment, the poor residuum of the large estates of the 
old Church after the great nobles had enriched themselves with its 
plunder, was given by the nation. If so, where is the justice of giving 
part of the nation the sole enjoyment of it, or of insisting that the rest 
must conform to some ecclesiastical conditions before they can share in 
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its benefits? ‘This is what it practically comes to, and we are only 
amazed that a man of the Duke’s spirit does not recognise the inequitable 
character of such an arrangement. 

The Duke would probably argue that those who voluntarily desert a 
great national institution, have no just reason for complaint because 
they are deprived of its benefits. ‘‘ Not holding (he says) that Estab- 
lished Churches are unjust to those who have seceded, and not desiring 
to see these results attained [the overthrow of the Scottish Establish- 
ment and the union which he admits must follow of all Presbyterians 
for the disestablishment of the Anglican Church], I am in favour of the 
opposite policy, which historically has been the policy of all Liberal 
politics in Scotland, namely, that of adapting the Church Establishment 
as completely as possible to the hereditary traditions and opinions of 
the people.”” We feel a strong temptation to pick this sentence to 
pieces, but we must forbear for the present. We ask only, what have 
the “hereditary traditions and opinions of the people” to do with the 
matter on the Duke’s theory? The Establishment is the Church ofits ad- 
herents, and what right have “‘the people” to be consulted at all? On 
the other hand, if it is the people’s Church, where is the equity of main- 
taining old laws, or passing new ones, by which a large section of the 
peole are excluded ? Would it be thought right in relation to any other 
public institution. For example, would there be any justice in limiting 
the privileges of the British Museum, or even the admission to its trust, 
to men who hold the scientific creed of fifty years ago? Or would it be 
equitable for a majority in Parliament to exclude from the public parks 
all who believe in Darwin’s theory of evolution, and then to say that 
no wrong was done because those who had forfeited these public advan- 
tages did so by their own private and voluntary act? In England even 
this is not true, for the Act of Uniformity was an act of ejectment—an 
act by which the majority appropriated to themselves an estate which 
was either national, and ought to have been open to all, or was the 
private inheritance of a Church whose communion they had forsaken, 
whose head they had renounced, and whose distinctive doctrines they 
had repudiated. But even voluntary seceders have a claim to con- 
sideration which the Duke does not recognise to its full extent. Ina 
degree he admits it when he confesses the necessity for the adaptation 
of the Establishment to the popular feeling, and, as a matter of right, 
he yields the whole case when he confesses that “when a great majority 
of the population come to be hostile to an Established Church, they 
will, if they are so minded, be able to effect its overthrow. In this 
sense we must all accept the ultimate results of popular government.” 
Undoubtedly the majority can rule, but an action of this kind would 
be high-handed and unjust if the Established Church be not a natioaal 
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institution. It would, in fact, never be thought of in the case of any 
other Church. It is discussed even as a possibility in relation to 
Established Churches, because that which the Duke has overlooked 
is instinctively felt, that seceders have rights in them which they will 
be able to assert whenever they are in a majority. If this be true, then 
they are suffering wrong, and will suffer it so long as the majority abuse 
their power to monopolise what belongs to the nation. In Scotland 
there is a majority, and a great majority, in opposition to the Esta- 
blishment, and it exists solely by the favour of Anglican Churchmen, 
who maintain it as a buttress for their own State Church. To other 
points of the Duke’s thoughtful article we shall return. 


8 te! 


GoLtpen Texts.* 


FEBRUARY 3.—‘* Zhis beginning of miracles did Fesus in Cana of 
Galilee, and mantfested forth His glory; and His disciples believed on 
fTim.”—John ii, 11. 


HE word here translated ‘‘ miracles ” means “signs.” The object 
of our Lord’s miracles was not merely to attract attention to Him- 
self, or to create astonishment in the beholders. Here, for example, the 
“ruler of the feast ” did not even know that the water had been turned 
into wine, but supposed that the bridegroom had purposely kept his 
best wine in reserve. Nor is it enough to say that the miracles wrought 
by Jesus were intended to authenticate Him as a prophet of God, so 
that men might be disposed to receive His teaching. Had this been 
all, then He would surely have drawn special attention to the fact that 
He was working a miracle by the power of God, just as an ambassador 
might produce his credentials, and point to the royal signature and 
seal, before delivering his message. But this ‘‘ Golden Text” teaches 
us to regard the miracles of Christ not merely as an ‘alarum-bell” to 
arouse attention, nor merely as a Divine ‘“seal’’ to authenticate His 
mission, but rather as “signs” or tokens of what He Himself was— 
revelations of His own nature and character. They ‘ manifested forth 
His glory.” 


* In the Lessons of the Sunday-School Union for 1878, there are certain passages 
of Scripture selected for repetition : these are called ‘* Golden Texts.” The texts 
illustrated in this series of papers are those appointed for repetition on Sunday morning. 
The papers are not written with the intention of furnishing teachers with materials 
which they can use in their classes without trouble ; but to assist their own meditation 
on the texts which they have to explain to the children. Parents, too, may with 
advantage have their thoughts occupied with the passages of Scripture which their 
boys and girls are repeating ‘at school. 
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St. John’s Gospel ought to be read in the light of its prologue. 
“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld His 
glory, the glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” These words are the key-note to the whole Gospel. The 
Evangelist describes the various ways in which the Eternal Word, who 
had always been the Light and Life of men, now revealed His presence 
among men in the person of Jesus Christ. The ‘glory” of God is 
the outshining of His perfect nature. This glory was at once veiled 
and revealed in the Word made flesh. Its awful splendour was softened 
through its indwelling in Christ: we can better bear its radiance, when 
it shines upon us through the words and actions of a man. On the 
other hand, human nature is also the best medium of interpreting God 
to men: for man was made ‘‘ in the image” of God ; and we can better 
apprehend the Divine nature when it is expressed in the familiar lan- 
guage of a human character and life. Christ’s mission was to declare 
God, not merely by what He taught, but also by what He was ; and as 
He was “‘the Brightness of the Father’s glory,” self-manifestation was 
a necessary part of His work. In ‘‘manifesting forth His own glory,” 
He revealed and glorified the Father who had sent Him. 

The miracles of Christ are therefore the natural complement of the 
Incarnation. If Jesus of Nazareth was a superhuman being, it is diffi- 
cult to see how this fact could have been revealed to men without the 
agency of the miraculous. True, His faultless character was itself an 
expression of His superhuman glory. But absolute sinlessness is, in its 
nature, incapable of demonstration ; and the very absence of penitence 
in Jesus, which (viewed in connection with His manifest humility and 
piety), is one of the clearest testimonies to His spiritual perfection, 
might even be regarded as a flaw in His character. ‘Thus His miracles 
seem to have been absolutely necessary, in order to complete the mani- 
festation of His inherent greatness. ‘The indwelling ‘“‘ glory” was al- 
ways there ; but in the miracles it broke forth into visible splendour, 
just as the sun shines from behind and through the clouds that veil it 
—revealing its own glory, and glorifying them in the process. 

“The heavens declare the glory of God.” The constant Order of 
Nature is enough to show us that there is, outside of ourselves, a super- 
human Power working in the universe. But how is a man amongst 
men to show us that he himself is more than a man? His self-testi- 
mony is not enough. Such testimony may be true to His own 
consciousness ; but that consciousness may be perverted. His character 
is not enough : it may indicate a filial spirit towards God, but it is in- 


adequate to prove a Divine Sonship. We challenge the sceptic to 
suggest any method whatsoever by which Jesus (supposing Him to be 
Divine) could have given adequate evidence of His Divine nature 
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without manifesting superhuman faculty. It is, indeed, all but inevitable 
that those who regard the miracles of the Gospels as legendary should 
cease to regard Jesus as superhuman. And it is difficult to see how 
they can consistently retain a belief even in His sinlessness ; for to 
believe that the one solitary child of Adam who has ever lived an 
absolutely faultless life was merely a son of Joseph and Mary, is surely 
to believe a miracle ! 

The Evangelist shows us Jesus “ manifesting forth His glory” at the 
wedding-feast in Cana. By the Eternal Word had all things been 
created ; and the Word made flesh now revealed His lordship over 
the forces of nature. The same Power which had ordained the ripening 
of the grape now turned water into wine. The manner, too, in which 
Christ wrought the miracle was itself significant. On the one hand, 
there was no parade or ostentation ; on the other hand, there was no 
tracing of the result to a Power outside of Himself. The thing was 


quietly done, as if (so to speak) it were only “natural” that He—being 





what He was—should do supernatural deeds. The words also which, 
on this occasion, Jesus spoke to His mother were a “sign” of His 
‘“‘olory.” “ Woman, what have I to do with thee? mine hour is not 
yet come ”—these words would sound harsh and strange on the lips of 
the loving son of Mary, unless they were the words of the Son of God 
—the natural expression of a superhuman consciousness revealing its 
independence of all human dictation or suggestion. And further, the 
very circumstances in which the miracle was wrought were a manifesta- 
tion of Christ’s glory. That He to whom the ascetic wilderness- 
preacher had borne witness should be present at a wedding-feast—that 
the Messiah should be the guest of homely rustics, and should counten- 
ance the ordinary merry-making of simple gladness—that the Son of 
God should use His mighty power to create wine for such commonplace 





festivity—all this was a “sign” of the sweet graciousness, the human- 
hearted sympathy, and the beneficent goodness of the Divine Lord. 
For He who was the Lord of all men, the Ordainer of marriage, the 
Giver of the vintage, was now here in the flesh, showing forth His 
sympathy with man as man, and revealing Himself as the Bestower of 
all true joy. This “human-ness” of the Divine Saviour was indeed a 
chief feature of His ‘“ glory ”»—“ the glory as of the Only-begotten of 
the Father, full of grace.” 

* And His disciples believed on Him.” They had believed before ; 
but this new “sign” of what He was, confirmed and deepened their 
faith. The more fully He unfolded His greatness and His graciousness, 
the more closely were they drawn to Him in reverential loyalty and 
trustful love. 
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Fepruary 10.— Make not my Father’s house an house of merchandise.” 
—John ii, 16. 


This cleansing of the Temple seems to have occurred at the be- 
ginning of our Lord’s public ministry. The other three Evangelists 
record a similar act about the time of Christ’s last public entry into 
Jerusalem. But we need not too hastily infer a chronological error. 
The act was a typical one. We cannot suppose that Jesus was success- 
ful in effecting a lasting reform in this matter. The sellers and money- 
changers would doubtless return by and by to their accustomed places. 
It is probable enough, therefore, that Christ repeated His typical act 
towards the close of His ministry, and once more asserted His right to 
purify ‘“ His Father’s house.” 

We find no trace in the Old Testament Scriptures of the market here 
mentioned. Probably it sprang up after the return from the Captivity. 
It furnished an easy and convenient method by which those worshippers 
who came from a distance could at once provide themselves with the 
animals which they wished to offer in sacrifice. Those who came from 
foreign lands would also find it convenient to change their money on 
the spot. ‘Then, too, the poor were allowed to offer doves, instead of 
lambs, for a trespass-offering: hence the sellers of doves. The scene 
of the whole transaction was, of course, not the inner temple itself, but 
the court of the Gentiles—a wide-paved space, which was indeed within 
the sacred enclosure, but was the outermost court of all. Thus the 
market was not an ordinary cattle-market : it was a special market for 
religious purposes, and for the convenience of the Temple worshippers. 
And doubtless on this ground the priests tolerated and justified it. 

Nevertheless the very law which prescribed the offering of animal 
sacrifices condemned this desecration of the Temple-courts ; and that 
men should thus set aside the claims of the sanctuary, in order to suit 
their own convenience or covetousness, betokened an irreverent habit 
of mind. ‘The whole Temple-worship must have been sadly tainted 
with formalism, or it could not have co-existed with such a profanation. 
Jesus could not bear it. Coming up from Galilee to Jerusalem, with 


} 


holy thoughts and patriotic feelings, to keep the Passover, His anger 
was kindled a t 


uinst this exhibition of the worldliness of His country- 








y fact that this market had established itself in the court 
of the Gevtiles may have been even specially revolting to Christ. ‘The 
Jewish nation had been called to bear witness for the God of the whole 
earth. - It was one of the glories of Judaism that its Temple made pro- 
vision for Gentile worship: ‘ My house shall be callcd a house ot 


And, therefore, to see beasts standing to be 
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prayer for all nations. 
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sold on the very spot where Gentiles were meant to worship, roused the 
indignation of the-human-hearted Saviour of the world. He ‘‘ made a 
scourge of small cords,” and drove the hucksters forth from the sacred 
enclosure. We need not suppose that He used the scourge on the men 
themselves. Nor need we suppose that any miracle was required. 
‘Their own consciences must have testified against their covetousness 
and sacrilege ; and it was not strange that they should cower before the 
uplifted hand and the flashing eye of Him who spoke of the Temple as 
‘* His Father’s house.” 

The prophet Malachi had spoken of One who should “ suddenly 
appear in His Temple,” and “purify the sons of Levi.” ‘The advent of 
Christ was a coming to judge, as well as a coming to bless: yea, the 
judgment was part of the blessing. Therefore it was that John the 
Baptist said of Him: ‘* Whose fan is in His hand, and He will thoroughly 
purge His floor, and gather His wheat into the garner; but He will 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” This act, then, of cleansing 
the Temple, although involving no miracle, was as really a “sign” of 
Christ’s nature and mission, as the turning of water into wine. The 
“Only-begotten of the Father” was full of “ truth,” as well as of 
’ There are those who do not like to think of the uplifted 
scourge in the hand of Jesus. There are even those who would dare 
to quote this act of Jesus, and also His invectives against the Pharisees, 
as indications that His character was not faultless. Probably enough, 


“cc area? 
grace. 


if there had been no such acts or words ‘recorded, these same critics 
would have been even more likely to complain of the absence of moral 
indignation ! Christ’s revelation of God would have been incomplete, 
if it had not embodied the manifestation of holy anger. And we may 
be sure that Christ’s wrath now burns against those abuses which have 
crept into the modern Church, and which doso much to mar its witness 
in the world. The “Church militant” presents too often the aspect of 
a Church mercantile. It is not that Christ objects to the chink of 
money in the sanctuary. He did not object when, on one occasion, 
two mites were cast into the Temple-treasury by a poor widow, out of 
the fulness of her heart. It is the spirit that consecrates ; it isthe 
spirit that desecrates. And unless men allow their religion to Chris- 
tianise their business, their business is very apt to secularise their re- 
ligion, and the mere estimates and methods of trade are apt to creep 
into our Church organisation and Church activity. The Church, in- 
deed, needs men of business energy and practical sagacity ; but it also 
needs that these should be men of high aims and reverent spiri:-—m 
whose own hearts are “temples of the Holy Ghost,’ and not mere 
* places of merchandise.” 
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FEBRUARY 17.—“ Ye must be born again.”—John iii. 7. 


This metaphor of a new birth could not have been altogether unfamiliar 
to Nicodemus. For when a Gentile proselyte was admitted by baptism 
and other rites into the privileges of Judaism, the Rabbis were accustomed 
to speak of him as “new-born.” It was as if this Gentile had just been 
born of Jewish parents; for he was now a member of the family of 
Abraham. Christ adopts this figure, but with a deeper and more 
spiritual meaning. Except a Gentile were born again of the water of 
baptism, he could not enter into the kingdom of Israel. But, says 
Jesus, ‘“‘ Except a man” (be he ignorant Gentile or learned “ruler of 
the Jews”) “be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” This phrase—‘“‘ of water and of the Spirit ’—may, 
perhaps, point simply to the influence of the Holy Spirit in cleansing 
the inner nature. If so, then it is analogous to the expression, “ He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire,’—v¢e. with the 
Holy Ghost operating as fire, consuming the dross and refining the 
whole nature. Or, perhaps, there is an allusion in the phrase to water- 
baptism. John the Baptist had come proclaiming that the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand, and calling upon men to repent and be baptized. 
Christ may, therefore, be referring here to the water-baptism which 
betokened repentance. ‘To accept this baptism, and also to be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost, was to ‘‘ enter into the kingdom of God ”—was 
to come into true spiritual allegiance to the Divine King. In any 
case, however, water is here spoken of merely as asymbol. ‘The all- 
important matter was to be baptized with—to be born of—the Spirit. 

This word, therefore, about being “ born again” sounded strange to 
Nicodemus, not because it was altogether new to him, but because of 
that universality of reference with which Jesus applied the metaphor. 
This ruler of the Jews was doubtless expecting a Divine kingdom to 
be set up on the earth ; such a kingdom was intimately associated with 
all his hopes of a Messiah. And, doubtless also, Nicodemus felt that, 
if this kingdom of God were now to be set up, he, as a true-born son 
of Abraham, would assuredly be a citizen thereof, and, as a Pharisee 
and ruler of the Jews, would probably occupy some important position 
therein. How staggering, then, to be told by One whom he had acknow- 
ledged as *‘a teacher come from God,” that no man could even “see”’ 
this kingdom unless he were born again! And then Jesus goes on to 
show more clearly that He is speaking of no mere ceremonial birth. 
He is using the metaphor, not only with a universal but also with a 
spiritual application: ‘*‘ That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” To be born even of the 

tock of Abraham is a mere earthly or fleshly relationship, after all. 
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Therefore, just as physical birth admits into the kingdoms of this 
world, so there is a spiritual birth which admits into ‘ the kingdom of 
God.” And the one birth is just as much a reality as the other. 

There are some teachers who say that a man cannot be saved unless 
he experience a spiritual change as great as if his physical nature were 
actually born a second time. No wonder the hearer is perplexed. 
He begins to look for some change in his spiritual history, which shall 
bear comparison with an event so unnatural. Now, Christ makes no 
mention of a second physical birth. It is Nicodemus who does that. 
The birth which introduces us into God’s kingdom is likened by Christ, 
not to an imaginary physical re-birth, but to the actual physical birth 
with which we are familiar. The error here lies in diluting the words, 
‘“*Ye must be born again.” These words are interpreted to mean, 
‘“Ye must undergo a change in your spiritual nature corresponding to 
what would take place in your physical nature if that were born a 
second time.” But Christ’s words are to be taken strictly, not loosely. 
“Ye must be born again :’’—ye have been born the first time, as to 
your physical nature ; ye must now be born the second time, as to 
your spiritual nature. 

The birth of an infant is the introduction of a creature into the 
light which its eyes were created to receive—into the atmosphere which 
its lungs were created to breathe. The latent powers, capacities, and 
cravings of the creature begin to be called into play, because now, for 
the first time, they are brought into direct and immediate relations with 
that outer world to which they correspond, and to the circumstances of 
which they are adapted. In like manner the birth of a human spirit 
is the introduction of that spirit into the spiritual relations which it has 
been created and is designed to sustain. A little child may see the 
trees and flowers of earth, but it may be too young, as yet, to “see” 
the kingdom of God; it may think and remember, but if its spirit has 
not yet come into direct relation to God, that spirit is yet unborn—is 
yet in spiritual darkness. A child may even repeat words of prayer 
which he has been taught to utter; but if he himself has never yet 
really prayed, the first cry of the “ babe in Christ” has not yet reached 
the ear of God—there has been no birth as yet of the spirit of sonship. 
Nevertheless, God is the Father of the child; and it would be strange 
indeed if the ‘‘ Father of spirits” did not care for His unborn children ! 
Yea, more; the child really belongs, by the Divine purpose, to the 
Divine kingdom; he stands in a certain relation to it, although that 
relation is not yet conscious or immediate—although he has not yet 
“seen ” it with the eye of his spirit, and has not yet “ entered into ” it, 


as consciously breathing its atmosphere, or as consciously surren lering 
himself to its King. 
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Why, then, should we ‘ marvel” at the word, “ Ye must be born 
again”? What is there to marvel at? Man, as he exists here, is 
intended to live two kinds of life. There is a life which pertains to 
the kingdom of the visible ; there is also a life which pertains to the 
invisible, spiritual kingdom of God. Corresponding to this twofold 
life there is a twofold birth. Physical birth is the entrance of the 
creature into the kingdom of the visible ; and we know that the intro- 
duction of the spirit into its true spiritual relations 1s not contempora- 
neous with this. No infant is born into the world trusting and loving 
God. There are, therefore, two births—a first and a second. Both 
are human; both are according to the Divine constitution of things. 
Both are likewise in themselves marvellous ; but, inasmuch as natural 
life has its physical birth, we should scarcely “ marvel” when we are 
told that the spiritual life of. sonship towards God must have its birth 
also. 

Christian parents and teachers, whilst recognising the fact that 
children need to be “born again,” ought to be careful as to the 
manner in which they present to young minds the doctrine of the new 
birth. A child may be only mystified and discouraged if he is taught 
to look and passively to wait for a sudden and irresistible change of 
nature, as marked and strange as a second physical birth would be. 
The passing from darkness into light may be sudden, or it may be 
gradual. ‘There are some who can no more remember their second 
birth than their first, but whose spiritual life is proof sufficient of a 
spiritual birth. This metaphor of birth, moreover, like all other meta- 
phors, has its necessary limits. A human creature cannot help being 
born the first time; but he may refuse to be born again. He may 
“love the darkness rather than the light.” He may “ resist the Holy 
Spirit ” when that Spirit is seeking to bring him into his true spiritual 
relations, to introduce him into the kingdom of God. Let us then 
seek to saturate the consciousness of our children with the conviction 
that God is their Father in heaven; let us teach them that He wishes 
them to love Him; that, when they do what is wrong, they ought to 
ask God Himself to pardon them and to help them to be good ; that 
His Spirit is working within their spirits, striving to make them live as 
His children ; and that Jesus, who died on the cross, is their Saviour 
and King, whom they ought to trust and obey. Thus we shall practi- 
cally teach them the doctrine of the new birth ; for to be ‘‘ born again” 
is just to degén to live, from the heart, as a child of God. 

FEBRUARY 24.—“ Zhe water that I shall give him shall be in him a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life.’ —Joln iv. 14. 

It is beautiful to see how Jesus, entering into simple, human converse 

with the woman of Samaria, gradually awakens within her a sense of 
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spiritual need. At first she is disposed lightly to banter the Jewish 
stranger who asks her for a drink of water; but when He goes on to 
speak quietly and gravely of the “living water” which He can give, 
her curiosity is awakened. She wishes to know what He means. 
Then when He calmly places His finger on the dark spot in her life, 
and reveals His knowledge of her past history, mere curiosity gives 
place to reverence, as she recognises the presence of a “ prophet.” 
Then it seems as if she would like to change the subject, and yet 
cannot altogether get away from it. The thought of her sinful life 
suggests the thought of God, and of the controversy between the Jews 
and the Samaritans as to the true “place” of worship. Jesus follows 
whither she leads, and speaks to her of Him who is the “ Father” not 
of Jews only, but of Samaritans also. He tells her that the age of 
exclusive religious “places” is passing away. The all-important 
matter in worship is the sincere and true heart—the spirit of reverence, 
penitence, and trust. The woman’s deeper nature seems now to be at 
work. She glances forward with a kind of longing to the times of the 
expected Messiah. Jesus tells her that these times have already come: 
“T that speak unto thee am He!” 

Our “Golden Text” occurs in the course of this conversation. 
Jesus is contrasting the water which He can give with the water of 
**Jacob’s well.” “Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again.” 
It furnishes only a temporary satisfaction. ‘The thirst recurs, and the 
well has to be visited again and again. In like manner, there is a soul- 
thirst which cannot be permanently quenched by any earthly gratifica- 
tions. Men try to slake this thirst at earthly cisterns—cisterns of 
knowledge, power, fame, pleasure, or lust. But the satisfaction thus 
obtained is only temporary. The restless craving of the heart keeps 
recurring; they “thirst again.” ‘* But whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst.” The blessings of salva- 
tion which Christ imparts meet the deepest needs of the human soul. 
The restless longing of the heart is really—though unconsciously—a 
thirst for God. God has so made our spirits that nothing can fill 
them but His own love. Christ reveals the Father, reconciles us to 
the Father, gives us pardon, peace, and hope, and thus furnishes us 
with that which, in its very nature, is an abiding satisfaction of our 
deepest needs. 

‘‘The water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” The Christian carries within him- 
self a living fountain which is constantly welling up for the refreshment 
of his inner nature. The Gospel, when once received, quickens within 
the soul a spiritual life, and begets a Christian consciousness which is 
inwoven, as it were, into the very texture of a man’s being. ‘* The 
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Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirits that we are the children of 
God.” The man who abides in Christ can always fall back on his own 
conscious relation to the Father in heaven. The spiritual life which he 
has derived from Christ is constantly impelling him to prayer, and trust, 
and hope ; and these prevent the recurrence of the restless thirst after 
some unknown satisfaction. It is true, indeed, that the spiritual life 
has its own yearnings and cravings. ‘ Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness.” But this new thirst is different 
from the old. It is a conscious thirsting after God—a definite desire 
for deeper sympathy with the mind of Christ. This yearning after 
‘¢ righteousness ”’ is itself a sign of the up-welling of the “ water of life.” 
There is even a certain satisfaction in this spiritual aspiration. There 
is a certain peace at the heart of this holy desire. It is, therefore, an 
altogether different thing from the vague, restless thirst of a soul which 
has never tasted the refreshing and invigorating influences of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

Why is it, then, that many Christians seem to have so little satisfac- 
tion in the Christian life? Why is it that their souls are often so 
unrefreshed as to lead them even to try the experiment of questionable 
pleasures? Is it not because the well of living water has got choked 
with the dust and rubbish of worldliness, so that it cannot spring up 
freely within their nature? Their Christian consciousness is not kept 
fresh and vivid by communion with Christ. We must not dream that 
we can have in ourselves any independent source of spiritual strength 
and refreshment. Christ is the sustainer, as well as the giver, of the 
true life. The springs in the valleys and on the hill-sides are constantly 
fed, through secret channels, by the rains and snows which fall from 
the clouds of heaven. And “all our springs” are in God: we ought, 
therefore, to keep the channels and avenues of the soul open to those 
influences which come down from above. 

T. C. FINLAYSON. 

Manchester. 
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ENqLisH Girzs: 
In Soctety. 
N able writer has said, ‘* Whatever may be the custom and laws 
of a country, the women of it decide the morals.” Now, if this 
be true, surely the young English girl has a very responsible post to fill 
in the limited, or unlimited, circle of friends in which she moves. 


In the ordinary morning call she takes her stanJ against the idle 
tittle-tattle and frivolous talk, into which conversation may so easily 
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drift if there be none to watch the door which closes off thoughtless 
gossip from kindly interest in the welfare of others. She brings even 
into the limited visit of a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes’ dura- 
tion, an influence which surrounds her with an atmosphere of truthful- 
ness, and others, breathing this, quite unconsciously to themselves, gain 
intellectual and moral strength. 

And what the English girl is in a morning call, such she is at an 
evening party. Her very dress betokens something of the purity of 
thought within. Preserving the modest decorum of gentle womanhood, 
she is not beguiled by fashion into a preposterous exposure of the fair 
shoulders and rounded arms, nor into any other unseemly display of her 
figure. She comes to the party her own true self, suitably and be- 
comingly attired, full of life and energy, capable of an enjoyment which 
is at once healthful and recreating, but is never betrayed into the loud 
laugh or noisy jest, nor led into the whispered talks which approach, if 
they are not in themselves, incipient flirtations. The English girl who 
thus appropriates her lawful place in society is ever opposing the hollow 
pretences and crooked ways of a fickle world, combating the evil, which 
at some time or other surrounds her, with the utter truthfulness of her 
high-toned nature. Never lacking Christian courtesy, which seeks to 
act kindly towards everybody, and bringing womanly patience to bear 
wherever and whenever most needed, she yet never stoops to an in- 
sincere politeness, which tolerates that which is false, or makes friendly 
overtures to the pretentious and unreal. She enjoys with honest appre- 
ciation the pieasant conversation of the gentleman who sits at her 
side, while to the young coxcomb who talks with pretty lispings about 
“the last new novel” and the “latest opera” she turns a deaf ear, 
chilling him into silence by the cold attention she gives his vapid utter- 
ances, and making him realise for once that his mind lacks manly tone, 
and that his life is aimless and feeble. 

Without at any time seeking to put herself forward, the English girl 
is always ready when called upon to exert herself to give pleasure to 
others. She is conscious that she does not excel in music, as do many 
who are present, but when “ asked to play” she leaves her seat with a 
willing readiness, which makes the heart of the kind hostess beat with 
grateful feelings, and causes ‘‘Anna Maria,” who has just refused 
(although an acknowledged good pianist), with the simpering assurance, 
‘‘ her playing is not worth listening to!” “she would not like to torture 
the company with her strumming!” to be heartily ashamed of her absurd 
conduct. A willing and unaffected player is sure to be appreciated. 
The English girl finds herself called upon many times during the even- 
ing, while “ Anna Maria”’ sits in a corner and bites her lips in mortifi- 
cation, conscious that she has no one to blame but herself for the 
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seeming neglect of her hostess in not repeating her invitation to the 
piano. . 

Amongst the guests are two or three less prepossessing in appearance 
than the rest, whose quiet corner on lounge or couch is left undisturbed. 
To these the English girl devotes herself, for at least some portion of 
the evening. It is no task to her, but a happy privilege, to be the 
means of making pleasant, moments that would otherwise drag weariedly. 
And while at some distant table her young companions are laughing 
merrily over a game of “ definitions ” or “ counties,” the English girl is 
keeping up a cheerful conversation with some aged or retiring visitor, 
who will owe much of the brightness of that evening to the kindly 
thought and attention of her self-denying friend. 

At supper-time she finds herself seated between two young men, 
of whom she has heard her brother speak, in most eulogistic.terms, 
as “splendid fellows!” “first-rate company!’’ She notices the 
freedom with which the decanter passes between them; she looks 
the pain she feels, and her silent disapproval gives an unconscious 
check to their hilarity. Perhaps the way is opened for an outspoken, 
although gentle reproof—it does not come always, there are occasions 
when a wise silence is more effectual than untimely words—and 
then, a few short sentences of regret that they should be injuring 
by their example their young companions, who admire them and 
are thereby susceptible of their every influence:—may she not say 
this, for are they not her brother’s friends?—a few words are spoken 
with gentle dignity and telling earnestness, and a work has been done 
which shall live on when the memory of that evening lies buried 
in the past. 

The English girl’s friendships are like herself, full of truth and sin- 
cerity. Because “ Matilda Alice” happens to be rich, or popular with 
the world, generally on account of her brilliant repartee and flashing wit, 
the English girl is not drawn into rendering homage to anything Jess 





beautiful than truth and thoroughness ; nor does she enter upon her list 
of friends the one who can lightly treat the advances of the other sex, 
or make sport of honest affections. ‘The English girl has her own high 
standard of right-doing, and, while slow to judge or condemn another, 
she can neither sanction nor practice the least deviation from that which 
is strictly honourable and true. To accept attentions to which she finds 
no genuine response in her own heart, to receive in silence the manly 


devotion of a would-be suitor, leading on by degrees to an avowal, 
which shall add another name to the list of “rejected addresses,’’—all 
this is as impossible to the truthful nature of the English girl, as it would 
be for her to make the advances herself, or, forgetting her womanhood, 
to flirt and coquette four passer le temps. Thus, while “ Anna Maria” 
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proclaims with a simper that another “foolish fellow” has suddenly left 
town despairing and dejected because she could not—how was it 
likely ?—say “yes,” when he asked her, the English girl stands far 
removed from all such possibilities, and when the day comes in which 
she is honestly wooed and won, she yields no desecrated heart to him 
who asks her love, but the pure, sweet, strong affection of a noble 
woman worth the winning. 

A recent writer says: ‘‘ This modern world is in a hurry, and hurry 
begets heartlessness ; but if we ourselves take leisure to be very good, 
and very useful, and very amiable, even in this rapid age, someone or 
other will find leisure to love us; and it is through the friendship of 
our fellows that the Friend who sticketh closer than a brother sends 
some of His sweetest mercies.” While the English girl resists the 
ordinary friendship of the world—the friendships which are full of 
“gush”? and exaggerated sentiment, which sign themselves to-day 
“yours eternally,” and to-morrow, through some trivial misunder- 
standing, pass in the street without acknowledgment, or at best 
exchange only a distant bow—she yet has time to cultivate, and leisure 
in her heart to enjoy, the true affection of a kindred nature. It may be 
a friendship which has its ebbs and flows, but it is free from all exag- 
geration of word or action, and often gathers its fullest strength in 
silence. To exchange books and, as opportunity may open out the 
way, thoughts upon special topics of interest ; to walk occasionally toge- 
ther ; to sit side by side at some ‘‘at home ”’ or friendly ‘‘ essay meeting ;”’ 
to visit the sick, or devise plans to give relief or pleasure to the suffer- 
ing or desolate ; to work at garments destined to cover the half-clad ; to 
take long country rambles in search of wild flowers which shall gladden 
weary eyes in hospital or workhouse—all this comes within the scope 
of an active healthy-toned friendship. And in times when special sym- 
pathy is needed, the hearts thus united are drawn into closer union, and 
lives thus nearly touching become more firmly interlocked. 

The English girl’s conversation bears the stamp of thought, and, 
without any pretence at formality, is vigorous and full of life. Her 
language is the gentle, flowing speech of her mother tongue. She 
admits no “slang” into her phraseology, not even should she have 
excuse in the possession of a dozen brothers; nor does she plough up 
the even pastures of thought by unauthorised abbreviations, and 
quotations borrowed from a foreign tongue. In this, as in all else, she 
seeks to be true, earnest, and thorough. Eschewing the biting satire or 
flippant jest, she at times speaks plain truths, and laughs with innocent 
freedom at the foibles of the would-be wise or great. Thus “ Ella,”— 
who has cultivated the habit of dropping her r’s, and who, with her head 
a little on one side, disclaims all knowledge of facts with which every 
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woman should be more or less familiar, asserting that ‘‘ she could not 
darn a stocking to save her life,” and “as to any ideas of cooking, why, 
she supposes that chickens have to be soaked to get their feathers off, 
and that wabbits are skinned after they have been boiled, but that is all 
she knows about it!”—Ella finds her match in the outspoken, true- 
hearted English girl, and decides, after mature deliberation, that igno- 
rance is of always bliss, and that one may get tired of even so clever 
an accomplishment as that of substituting zz for 7. 

Tact is a word the English girl knows how to spell. She has learnt 
the art of being silent when words would weary or annoy. She has 
acquired by patient study of character an insight into the minds of 
others, and can anticipate a grievance in time to pour oil on the troubled 
waters, or stay the outburst of pent-up anger by the soft answer which 
turneth away wrath. However agreeable her society may prove to 
another, she knows just exactly when to withdraw it. She has learnt to 
guard even her looks, so that an unconscious wound may not be given 
to those more sensitive than herself. Thus a smile, quite innocent in 
itself, is kept back, the exclamation of surprise or wonderment remains 
unspoken ; the question which rises impulsively to the lips is left un- 
asked. Nor is this all. There are occasions when her pleasant and 
good-humoured smile intercepts the sting of irony which otherwise 
would render sore the heart of another. ‘There are times when a word 
in season has power to avert great wrong and make endurable the treat- 
ment of an enemy. ‘There are moments when the silent caress, the 
gentle touch of sympathy are worth untold riches to a heart pining 
with hungry appetite for “a love which understands.” 

The young English girl in society is surrounded by variety, but the 
principle which governs her life is a part of herself, and where she is, 
there her principle is sure to declare itself. What she is in the morning 
call, the evening party, in her friendships, such we find her in her 
recreations of life generally. ‘* Amusement”’ is not the business of her 
life, but, as it is meant to be, its ve-creation. John Wesley’s mother, in 
one of her letters to him, said: “ Would you judge of the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of pleasures, of the innocence or malignity of actions ? 
Take this rule: Whatever weakens your reason, impairs the tenderness 
of your conscience, obscures your sense of God or takes off the relish of 
spiritual things; in short, whatever increases the strength and authority 
of your body over your mind, that thing is sin to you, however innocent 
it may be in itself.” 

An American writer also says: *‘ As long as the gratification of any 
innocent taste does not absorb time that could and should be better 
spent ; as long as you can return to religious duty or religious devotion 
with unchecked delight ; as long as Christ holds so unmistakably His 
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place as King of your soul that you count all your treasures but loss 
that you may keep Him there—so long, you are safe in your human 
pursuits and pleasures. But if these things, innocent in themselves, 
have the boldness to beguile you from duty, from prayer, from Christ, 
to you they cease to be innocent. They are thieves and robbers and 
murderers, they will steal your most precious treasures and slay your 
soul.” 

The English girl has no difficulty in deciding for herself as to the 
recreation in which she may join with faithful consistency and profit. 
Conscious of the fact that her body is “the temple of the Holy Ghost,” 
she is as mindful to keep the temple from outward injury and hurt, as 
she is prayerful to guard it from inward desecration. Long hours and 
late, which cause weariness and lassitude on the morrow, and which 
unfit for the duties of home-life, are avoided. Literature, pure and 


harmless in itself, which absorbs too fully, and enervates or excites 
the mind, is gently but firmly resisted. Music, poetry, and art, all 


helpful in themselves where wisely cultivated and enjoyed, are at no 
time allowed to become the ruling thought or passion of the life. At 
all times, the English girl, actuated by the highest impulse a life can 
possess, ‘* to live for eternity,” endeavours to make a wise and happy 
choice in each minute detail of living. And her choice is ever a whole- 
some leaven in the society in which she moves. Geethe’s words are 
very suggestive : 
** But heard are the voices, 

Heard are the sages, 

The works and the ages. 

‘Choose well: your choice is 

Brief and yet endless.’ 


Here eyes do regard you 
In Eternity’s stillness. 


Here is all fulness, 


Ye brave, to reward you. 


Work and despair not.” 


We have endeavoured to show that the true English girl’s position in 
society is one of great responsibility and power, holding within its 
grasp an influence at once faithful, strong, wise, gentle, and truth-loving. 
And as it is with her at home, so in society the whole force and vigour 
of the English girl’s life comes from Him who fills with His presence 
each heart that honestly seeks His indw elling— 


‘* His grace my strength ; my guide his Word ; 


My end—the glory of the Lord.” 


To make life in its every detail pure, faithful, and true; at all times 
d i ? > ? 
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and under every condition to permit nothing in that life at variance 
with the presence of Christ who dwelleth in us ; to walk hour by hour, 
moment by moment, in the conscious realisation of His presence, will 
alone enable the English girl rightly to fill her place and establish her 
influence in that important space in society which is assigned to her 
as her own kingdom. IsABEL REANEY. 
Reading. 
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Divine WorsuiP AT BANngor. 
No. II. 


HE audience was quite ripe for the first sermon, which was 
now coming on. ‘There was no small stir amongst the ministers 
present, as the appointed preacher took off his overcoat, and showed 
himself “like a strong man to run a race” with his reverend compe- 
titor, as, to an Englishman's inexperience, this sort of preaching seemed 
to imply that he was about to do. The non-officiating ministers present, 
several hundreds in number, were placed in a rude kind of back gallery 
behind the preachers, and, unless when standing. to sing, were quite 
invisible from my ‘‘reserved” seat. But though they themselves were 
invisible, their hats could be seen going up and down, like the masts of 
anavy at anchor, above an horizon of boards. Anything which surprised 
the audience seemed to surprise the serried rows of hats. A hush 
in the assembly fixed the hats motionless. Laughter in the assembly 
—for we had that—sent the hats round with a rollicking swing or a 
merry shake. 

You could see that the sermon was about to begin, for those two 
tall men who had been cracking nuts during the devotional exercises— 
perhaps because they could not hear the prayers and lessons, perhaps 
because they /7ked nuts—flung the last shells away, swept their fingers 
free from the oily and fibrous relics of the feast, and stood to listen 
with a well-fed attentiveness. Some lads who had been at their games 
under the ministers’ gallery—which had beneath it an empty space of 
stable-like appearance, now no longer detained by the singing, with- 
drew into another field where the grass was longer, and the sermon 
would seem shorter. Some of the choir, who were boarded in in front 
of the platform gallery, like the body of muscular citizens who were 
sometimes placed between the hustings and the mob on nomination- 
days, gave evidence that, for them, the less attractive part of the service 
was about to commence. ‘There was only the last hymn zow, sure to 
be of a common-place doxological character. So what was a keen 
singer to do but sit in a sleepy cross-legged attitude, and try to resign 
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himself to the tamer proceedings now opening under the direction of 
the preacher. 

But the congregation at large had come ¢o hear preaching, and for 
nothing else. There, before you, was the solution of the problem— 
how to interest the working-men in religion. ‘That solution was, in this 
case, the fact that religion was itself ¢zteresting. And is there any other 
reason for being interested in anything than that it interests jou? 
This may seem like circular reasoning. But here we are shut 
up to the circle. Interest in religion is not patronage of it, or 
compassion for it, or an antiquarian curiosity about it, but the re- 
sponse of the soul to that which appeals to it in religion itself. 
‘There were 8,000 faces lighted up with responsive interest in the truths 
to be preached. From the first row of people next the choir, far away 
to the trees in the corner of the field, on the great bared roots of which 
some young men and women were now sitting down, putting their 
pocket-handkerchiefs between the mossy bark and their best Sunday 
clothes; and still further away to the high road, where men stood lean- 
ing over the wall of the field, and drivers of pleasure-vans held in their 
horses for a minute to catch a few of the preacher's words, the scene 
was a picture of reverent delight in the Gospel, as well as in the occa- 
sion itself. 

The preacher was a true Old Briton, as short as he could be without 
dwarfishness, as black in hair and eyebrows as he could be, and as 
sturdy as any of the little hills that stand round about Bangor. At 
first, from his dry, deliberate manner, I began to fear he would waste 
as fine an opportunity of impressing the multitude as preacher has had 
since Pentecostal days. This vast tract of faces was waiting for the 
coursing fires of the Spirit. It was like a prairie—wrought to a fine 
combustibleness by summer heat, when one firebrand flung into_the 
parched grass will break into miles of flame. For some time the 
preacher's manner confirmed my fears. I waited. Perhaps he was 
giving the people the Lange or Delitzsch of the passage, and required for 
this purpose ten minutes of rhetorically uneventful exordium. Or 
perhaps he was no Welshman after all, but a little black German, whose 
father had settled in Wales to escape the tameness of Continental 
scenery. Or perhaps this was only his way of getting up to the high 
places of his argument, from which, as he saw the glories opening on 
all sides, he would at length cry out to us like one inspired. 

The great throng was patient. It did not beat him down with unani- 
mous coughing. It did not dry up the moisture of his spirit by a 
yawning inattentiveness, and then go away complaining of his “heavy 
style.” Either an instinct which did not err, or the established repute 
of the preacher, kept the people patiently expectant of “ greater things 
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than these.” What the preacher's text was I have no idea. I could 
only conjecture whether it was in the Old or New Testament, by the 
bulk of the leaves he turned away from him in finding the place. Nor 
was he so polite as some of his countrymen, who will read their text in 
“nglish also, and thus afford to those of their hearers who do not speak 
Welsh a chance of imagining what sort of sermon may be going on 
behind the sound-screen placed between it and them. But if I am not 
mistaken, it was a solid doctrinal text, set in a picturesque narrative. 
The grave and slow, but also keen and sometimes intense, manner of 
the early paragraphs pointed to a sharp operation going on upon 
some heretical adversary, whose head the people would like to see 
brought in to them on this their feast-day. But this man was not going 
to waste his hour in re-killing the doctrinally dead. He was not the 
sort of preacher who spends three parts of his allotted time down in the 
foundations of the house, and then has to run up a thin unfurnished 
superstructure in the ten minutes left him. He soon began to gather 
the people within the shelter, and before the blazing hearth, of the 
home, which he had taken pains to place upon a rock. Little by 
little his voice climbed to that pitch which thrills the Welshman’s soul. 
Slowly his dark, still face began to illuminate the discourse by changing 
lights of expression. His right arm now worked like a distance 
signal, rapidly set and re-set under varying orders. The volume of 
sound increased from low conversational measures to a windy blast 
which swept the field. Now he screamed, with a shrillness enough to 
clear the rookeries of a whole parish of every fledged resident. Nowhe 
roared, in the glee of a speaker who feels he is wielding conviction like 
a flail and driving chaff from men’s hearts on the threshing floors of 
God. Now he filled the field with great sighs, of lamentation, of 
yearning, of pathetic ecstacy. Now he fairly cooed forth sounds of 
soothing lullaby, as if he had before him a little frightened child. Now 
he relieved serious emotion with a jest, that set the audience shaking 
with thoughtful laughter. Now he took great strokes at them, his eyes, 
voice, and hands sweeping the crowd and mowing them down in one 
wide swath. And then, like one who has finished a work which he 
trembled to begin, but has done well, he took the trumpet to his lips, 
and blew a peal of climax in which joy and comfort and victory 
seemed to be equally rung out. 

And all this time his audience changed as he changed. The early 
parts of the sermon fixed everyone’s attention, but evoked no single 
exclamation. But it was something fora preacher to have freely offered 
to him the sensibilities of such an audience, eager to be treated as the 
strings of a harp. One man, with small features, and dressed in 
mourning, seemed to keep his eyes on the preacher from first to last. 
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Another, near him, had a sorry-looking face, broken and discoloured, 
perhaps by a blasting accident in one of the quarries. Dark spectacles 
concealed some bad mark or aided some infirmity of his eyes, caused in 
like manner. But those glasses could not conceal the streaming tears 
which, as the preacher rose to the occasion, began to flow from some 
hidden spring in the poor quarryman’s breast. There was a man against 
him with a fine head—not unlike the Duke of Wellington’s, whose hat 
was of a shape perhaps somewhat obsolete in that great man’s time, and 
who stood for two hours with an expression of deep though tearless 
interest. He might have been foreman in a great quarry, for he had 
the solid masterful build and the close-curled black beard often seen in 
those who are set over their brother artisans. There was the boy of 
fourteen, who had come to hear the great men, and whose parents must 
have been of a very morbid strictness if they could complain of any lack 
of earnest feeling in his noble face. He did not keep looking round for 
some Davy Williams who might be letting down a rain of torn-up paper 
on the hearers from one of the trees near the pulpit. Nor was there any 
fidgety movement with a pocket-knife as if he wanted to cut something. 
Near him was an old lady, with yellow-skinned, many-lined face, wear- 
ing a black crape bonnet, with one or two purple flowers in it. She 
was very old, and had had to stand, until a civil man near her asked her 
to take his chair when the sermon was about to begin. Her attitude 
was the very symbol ofattention. She was not given to those quiet dozes 
with which it is amusing to see some elderly ladies fortify themselves 
against sermons, nor had she learned how to raise her glasses high on 
the brow, so as to present to the casual observer an appearance of sus- 
tained interest in the discourse at the moment of utter obliviousness to 
it. With folded hands, and her lips parted in the effort to catch every 
word, she sat through the sermon ; now and then, in the more powerful 
parts, raising her thin hands to cover her eyes, as if the earnestness of 
the preacher forced her to silent prayer. There, too, was the broken- 
down sort of man, in a suit of dirty brown, with plaster over his eye, 
and wearing a morose felt hat, crushed into shapelessness, and fixed on 
one side of his head much more than on the other. There was the 
buxom, red-haired’ dairy-maid, dressed in her best, her dark, almost 
walnut-coloured face set off by a little black straw bonnet, with red and 
yellow flowers on the strips of black velvet running across it. There, 
too, you might see the tall, fair youth, from some humble shop-counter, 
very noticeable in his light brown hair and his little red neck-tie—jutting 
from a long, sloping collar, which ran down upon a funny hilllock of 
shirt-front. There was the undoubted innkeeper, in wide straw hat, 
grey suit, and blue sailor’s knot, with the overhanging cheeks favoured 
by his wares and too much leisure. There was the slim, thin man, who 
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has to be post-officer, butcher, grocer, shoe-dealer, milk-seller, coal 
agent, and church-elder for a community of twenty houses, and who 
will never look well, or be a poet, stay among his charming native 
mountains as long as'he may. There was the farmer, broad, brown, 
full-bearded, whose physique might have ripened in a corn-field 
furrow, in some land where no one catches cold. There was the old 
shepherd, 2 monument of half a century’s bad weather, which had tried 
to kill him and couldn't ; his face as full of weather lines as Crib Coch, 
and his form no longer erect, after years of climbing up places better 
suited to the sheep’s back than a man’s. There, also, was the stately 
family, in the seats for which a charge was made, very much looked at 
by the people below, and evidently a substantial family in the denomi- 
nation. And there were many other varieties ; but all of them lent 
themselves to the preacher. As he grew warm, their silence became 
intense, until some could bear the strain no longer, and a groan rose 
from the audience. I searched for the source of that groan, and found 
him—a tall, lank old man, under a well-cover sort of hat, which left him 
in cool obscurity below its brim. I saw a happy smile on hundreds of 
faces as that first groan was liberated. ‘The preacher’s eyes brightened, 
and from that moment so did he touch that vast keyboard of emotion, 
that the area of response widened and widened, until a mighty “ Ah !” was 
heard all round, followed by less intelligible cries of praise and delight. 
Once, a shot seemed to strike so deeply home that it would neither cool 
nor be extracted. Someone in the audience cried out, half in pain, half 
in joy, and kept on crying until scores of others joined in his cry, and 
what seemed to me to be a Welsh “ Praise the Lord” ran like musket- 
fire through the crowd. It was some time before this man was quiet 
enough for the preacher to proceed. 

I stayed to hear the second preacher, a much older man, with more 
flexible features, and a face far less grave. All through his discourse, 
however, he observed the utmost solemnity of theme, allusion, and 
manner, with one exception. The first preacher proved to be—like 
half those arid-looking, thick-set men—full of mirthful points and turns, 
and at times made the people laugh so much that I wondered whether 
they would ever cry again, which however they soon did. But the 
second preacher only made his audience laugh once ; but then that was 
a downright good laugh. What his joke was I could not tell, and I 
feared to ask any of those standing round me to translate, lest they 
should think me an uneducated man. But it was a joke which made 
the lines of people sway to and fro with delight, and they only reco- 
vered their equilibrium after a long time. 

Whether or not the second sermon was a sermon of one idea, I cannot 
say, but it certainly revolved very much around one phrase. Every 
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paragraph seemed to begin and end witha certain expression, sometimes 
uttered in a low tone, at others in a wild yell. Once, the preacher 
repeated it four times consecutively, looking at different parts of the 
crowd each time, until he thought he had lodged it in the memory of 
all. What did it mean? I remember the sound well, from his repetition 
of it. It was “Fel arian!” “fel arian!” I asked a venerable Welsh 
minister to translate this for me, after my return to the little coasting 
town that evening, and I am sure one of the two words means ‘‘silver ;” 
but which it is I do not know, and what the other word means I am 
quite at a loss to say. I have an idea that the phrase means ‘tried 
silver,” but I give this meaning with much reserve, having tried to recol- 
lect Welsh before. Well, he used the words as a charm. All eyes 
followed his rapid nervous gesticulation, and all hearts overflowed with 
the emotion*he poured from his own spirit or excited in theirs. “ Fel 
arian !” said the preacher. And hundreds sobbed, “‘ Ah—h—h!” “ Fel 
arian!” And the leaves of the late September fell from the trees upon 
the eager worshippers, deepening the pathos of the heart-searching cry. 
“ Fel arian!” he went on. And back came the words from the rock 
overhanging the Bangor road, which kept in all the sound, and made 
the service much more like one held indoors. “ Fel arian !” once more. 
And why did all the older people seem to know what the preacher meant ? 
Perhaps the holy light of hope and trust on many a deep-marked, aged 
face, which it did one good to see, was what the preacher meant by “silver 
tried.” Many there present had been through the furnace of the Lord, 
if appearances may be relied on ; and the face of the Son of Man had 
been with them in the fire, according to the same test. It was good for 
us all to hear those words, and most good for the thousands of the young 
who stood there in the hey-day of sanguine energy, whom life had never 
yet beaten down, and whose grip of earthly duty was as strong as the hold 
of the browsing mountain-flock on the impending crag. 

The words were still in our ears as—the service ended—the crowd 
moved upon the one pair of gates, and we mingled in the throng of 
hard, tried, earnest men trying to get out into the road. Yes, they 
were all ‘ Fel arian’-—men who had had to struggle with storm and 
chasm and mist to snatch their flocks from death, or to bring their crops 
to the sheltered farmstead. Perhaps it was this which made them 
behave rudely in pushing towards the gate, where they used their 
elbows and knees with a fine ploughing action on all backs, ribs, and 
chests adjacent. I remonstrated in English, and therefore in vain; 
and then I remonstrated in muscle and bone, which excited in them 
much greater respect for things Sassenach. 

It was a slow walk through Bangor streets to the Menai Strait shore, 
where I regaled my soul with entrancing scenery, taken in at leisure 
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from a couch on the grass. And still the preacher’s words echoed in 
the mind, and I wondered what they meant. The tide went back from 
the great bridges which clasp Anglesey, past the tranquil strand of 
Beaumaris, and on to the sea. The train soughed and roared on the 
uneasy iron, like the multitude lashed by the preacher’s words that day. 
The tide was full as we ran round the curve of Colwyn Bay into the 
tunnel near the little town. And the sea, and the tunnel, and the wind 
which brought hoarse greetings to us from far shores northward as we 
trimmed the house-lamp that night, all added solemn voices to the 
weeping and broken cries of the morning, as if the whole creation was 
in pain together waiting for some manifestation of the sons of God. 
J. Hirst HoLLowEL.. 


Gotuic Cuurcues In New EncLanp. 


[The passion for building Gothic Churches has crossed the Atlantic, and is 
still raging violently in the United States. The Congregationalists of New 
England have had an acute attack of the mania. It seems to me to have 
done so much mischief to the Church buildings of our American cousins, that 
if the Colorado beetle makes its way across the ocean and devastates our 
potato fields, the question will remain doubtful whether America has received 
the greater injury from England, or England from America. In some cases 
American architects have treated the style with sufficient freedom to adapt 
it to Congregational worship ; in others, where an enormous sum of money 
has been expended on the new “ Church,” the congregations would, I believe, 
be very thankful to have their old “ meeting-house” backagain. Among the 
most interesting and accomplished men that it was my good fortune to meet 
when I was in the States, was the editor of the Hartford Republican—Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner—who is himself a Congregationalist. What he 
thinks of Gothic architecture in relation to Congregational preaching and 
worship, he has told usin one of his “ Backlog Studies.” I re-publish it for the 
edification of committees that may be entrusted with the selection of plans 
for Congregational Churches in this country —EDITOR. ] 

HAVE no doubt that the Gothic, which is capable of infinite 

modification, so that every house built in that style may be as 
different from every other house as one tree is from every other, can be 
adapted to our modern uses, and will be, when artists catch its spirit 
instead of merely copying its old forms. But just now we are taking 
the Gothic very literally, as we took the Greek at one time, or as we 
should probably have taken the Saracenic, if the Moors had. not been 
coloured. Not even the cholera is so contagious in this country as 
a style of architecture which we happen to catch; the country is just 
now broken out all over with the Mansard-roof epidemic. 

And in secular architecture we do not study what is adapted to our 
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climate any more than in ecclesiastic architecture we adopt that which is 
suited to our religion. 

We are building a great many costly churches here and there, we 
Protestants, and as the most of them are ill adapted to our forms of 
worship, it may be necessary and best for us to change our religion in 
order to save our investments. Iam aware that this would be a grave 
step, and we should not hasten to throw overboard Luther and the right 
of private judgment without reflection. And yet, if it is necessary to 
revive the ecclesiastical Gothic architecture, not in its spirit (that we 
nowhere do), but in the form which served another age and another 
faith, and if, as it appears, we have already a great deal of money 
invested in this reproduction, it may be more prudent to go forward 
than to go back. The question is, ‘Cannot one easier change his 
creed than his pew?” 

I occupy a seat in church which is an admirable one for reflection, 
but I cannot see or hear much that is going on in what we like to call 
the apse. ‘There is a splendid stone pillar, a clustered column, right in 
front of me, and Iam as much protected from the minister as Old Put’s 
troops were from the British, behind the stone wall at Bunker's Hill. I 
can hear his voice occasionally wandering round in the arches overhead, 
and I recognise the tone, because he is a friend of mine and an excellent 
man, but what he is saying I can very seldom make out. If there was 
any incense burning I could smell it, and that would be something. I 
rather like the smell of incense, and it has its holy associations. But 
there is no smell in our church, except of bad air—for there is no 
provision for ventilation in the splendid and costly edifice. The repro- 
duction of the old Gothic is so complete that the builders even seem to 
have brought over the ancient air from one of the churches of the Middle 
Ages—you would declare it hadn’t been changed in two centuries. 

I am expected to fix my attention during the service upon one man, 
who stands in the centre of the apse and has a sounding-board behind 
him in order to throw his voice out of the sacred semi-circular space 
(where the altar used to stand, but now the sounding-board takes the 
place of the altar) and scatter it over the congregation at large, and send 
it echoing up in the groined roof. I always like to hear a minister who 
is unfamiliar with the house, and who has a loud voice, try to fill the 
edifice. The more he roars and gives himself with vehemence to the 
effort, the more the building roars in indistinguishable noise and hubbub. 
By the time he has said (to suppose a case), “ The Lord is in His holy 
temple,” and has passed on to say, ‘‘ let all the earth keep silence,” the 
building is repeating, “the Lord is in His holy temple” from half a 
dozen different angles and altitudes, rolling it and growling it, and is 
not keeping silence at all. A man who understands it waits until the 
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house has had its say, and has digested one passage, before he launches 
another into the vast, echoing spaces. I am expected, as I said, to fix 
my eye and mind on the minister, the central point of the service. 
But the pillar hides him. Now if there were several ministers in the 
Church, dressed in such gorgeous colours that I could see them at the 
distance from the apse in which my limited income compels me to sit, 


and candles were burning, and censers were swinging, and the platform 
was full of the sacred bustle of a gorgeous ritual worship, and a bell 
rang to tell me the holy moments, I should not mind the pillar at all. 
I should sit there, like any other Goth, and enjoy it. But, as I have 
said, the pastor is a friend of mine, and I like to look at him on Sunday, 
and hear what he says, for he always says something worth hearing. I 
am on such terms with him, indeed we all are, that it would be pleasant 
to have the service of a little more social nature, and more human. 
When we put him away off in the apse, and set him up for a Goth, and 
then seat ourselves at a distance, scattered about among the pillars, the 


whole thing seems to me a trifle unnatural. Though I do not mean to 
say that the congregations do not ‘ enjoy their religion” in their splendid 
edifices which cost so much money and are really so beautiful. 

A good many people have the idea, so it seems, that Gothic archi- 
tecture and Christianity are essentially one and the same thing. Just 
as many regard it as an act of piety to work an altar cloth or to cushion 
a pulpit. It may be, and it may not be. 

Our Gothic Church is likely to prove to us a valuable religious 
experience, bringing out many of the Christian virtues. It may have 
had its origin in pride, but it is all being overruled for our good. Of 
course I needn’t explain that it is the thirteenth century ecclesiastical 
Gothic that is epidemic in this country ; and I think it has attacked the 
Congregational and the other non-ritual Churches more violently than 
any others. We have had it here in its most beautiful and dangerous 
forms. I believe we are pretty much all of us supplied with a Gothic 
Church now. Such has been the enthusiasm in this devout direction, 
that I should not be surprised to see our rich private citizens putting up 
Gothic Churches for their individual amusement and sanctification. As 
the day will probably come when every man in Hartford will live in his 
own mammoth, five-story granite insurance building, it may not be 
unreasonable to expect that every man will sport his own Gothic Church. 
It is beginning to be discovered that the Gothic sort of Church edifice 
is fatal to the Congregational style of worship that has been prevalent 
here in New England ; but it will do nicely (as they say in Boston) for 
private devotion. 

There isn’t a finer or purer Church than ours anywhere, inside and 
outside Gothic to the last. The elevation of the nave gives it even that 
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“ high-shouldered ” appearance which seemed more than anything else 
to impress Mr. Hawthorne in the cathedral at Amiens. I fancy that for 
genuine high-shoulderness we are not exceeded by any Church in the 
city. Our Chapel in the rear is as Gothic as the rest of it—a beautiful 
little edifice. ‘The committee forgot to make any more provision for 
ventilating that than the Church, and it takes a pretty well-seasoned 
Christian to stay in it long at a time. The Sunday-school is held there, 
and it is thought to be best to accustom the children to bad air before 
they go into the Church. The poor little dears should not have the 
wickedness and impurity of this world break on them too suddenly. If 
the stranger noticed any lack about our Church, it would be that of a 
spire. There is a place for one; indeed, it was begun, and then the 
builders seem to have stopped, with the notion that it would grow itself 
from such a good root. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that we do 
not know that the Church has what the profane here call a “ stump-tail” 
appearance. But the profane are as ignorant of history as they are of 
true Gothic. All the Old World cathedrals were the work of centuries. 


That at Milan is scarcely finished yet; the unfinished spires of the 
Cologne cathedral are one of the best-known features of it. I doubt if 
it would be in the Gothic spirit to finish a Church at once. We can tell 


cavillers that we shall have aspire at the proper time, and not a minute 
before. It may depend a little upon what the Baptists do, who are to 
build near us. I, for one, think we had better wait and see how high 
the Baptist spire is before we run ours up. The Church is everything 
that could be desired inside. ‘There is the nave, with its lofty and 
beautiful arched ceiling ; there are the side aisles, and two elegant rows 
of stone pillars, stained so as to be a perfect imitation of stucco; there 
is the apse, with its stained glass and exquisite lines; and there is an 
organ-loft over the front entrance, with a rose window. Nothing was 
wanting, so far as we could see, except that we should adapt ourselves 
to the circumstances ; and that we have been trying to do ever since. 
It may be well to relate how we do it, for the benefit of other inchoate 
Goths. 

It was found that if we put up the organ in the loft, it would hide the 
beautiful rose window. Besides, we wanted congregational singing, 
and if we hired a choir, and hung it up there under the roof, like a cage 
of birds, we should not have congregational singing. We therefore left 
the organ-loft vacant, making no further use of it than to satisfy our 
Gothic cravings. As for choir—several of the singers of the Church 
volunteered to sit together in the front side-seats, and as there was no 
place for an organ, they gallantly rallied round a melodeon—or perhaps 
it is a cabinet organ—a charming instrument, and, as everybody knows, 
entirely in keeping with the pillars, arches, and great spaces of a real 
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Gothic edifice. It is the union of simplicity with grandeur, for which 
we have all been looking. I need not say to those who have ever heard 
a melodeon, that there is nothing like it. It is rare, even in the finest 
churches on the Continent. And we had congregational singing. And 
it went very wellindeed. One of the advantages of pure congregational 
singing is that you can join in the singing whether you have a voice or 
not. The disadvantage is, that your neighbour can do the same. It is 
strange what an uncommonly poor lot of voices there is, even among 
good people. But we enjoy it. If you donot enjoy it, you can change 
your seat until you get among a good lot. 

So far, everything went well. But it was next discovered that it was 
difficult to hear the minister, who had a very handsome little desk in the 
apse, somewhat distant from the bulk of the congregation: still, we 
could must of us see him on a clear day, The Church was admirably 
built for echoes, and the centre of the house was very favourable to 
them. When you sat in the centre of the house, it sometimes seemed 
as if three or four ministers were speaking. It is usually so in cathedrals ; 
the Right Reverend So-and-So is assisted by the very Reverend Such- 
and-Such, and the good deal Reverend Thus-and-Thus, and so on. 
But a good deal of the minister's voice appeared to go up into the 
groined arches, and, as there was no one up there, some of his best 
things were lost. We also had a notion that some of it went into the 
cavernous organ-loft. It would have been all right if there had been a 
choir there, for choirs usually need more preaching, and pay less heed 
to it, than any other part of the congregation. Well, we drew a sort of 
screen over the organ-loft ; but the result was not as marked as we had 
hoped. We next devised a sounding-board—a sort of mammoth clam- 
shell, painted white, and erected it behind the minister. It had a good 
effect onthe minister. It kept him up straight to his work. So long as he 
kept his head exactly in the focus, his voice went out and did not return 
to him; but if he moved either way he was assailed by a Babel of 
clamouring echoes. ‘There was no opportunity for him to splurge about 
from side to side of the pulpit, as some do. And if he raised his voice 
much, or attempted any extra flights, he was liable to be drowned ina 
refluent sea of his own eloquence. And he could hear the congregation 
as well as they could hear him. All the coughs, whispers, noises, were 
gathered in the wooden tympanum behind him, and poured into his 
ears. 


But the sounding-board was an improvement, and we advanced to 
bolder measures; having heard a little, we wanted to hear more. 
Besides, those who sat in front began to be discontented with the 
melodeon. There are depths in music which the melodeon, even when 
it is called a cabinet organ, with a coloured boy at the bellows, cannot 
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sound. The melodeon was not, originally, designed for the Gothic 
worship. We determined to have an organ, and we speculated whether, 
by erecting it in the apse, we could not fill up that elegant portion of 
the Church, and compel the preacher's voice to leave it, and go out 
over the pews. It would of course do something to efface the main 
beauty of a Gothic Church ; but something must be done, and we began 
a series of experiments to test the probable effects of putting the organ 
and choir behind the minister. We moved the desk to the very front of 
the platform, and erected behind it a high, square board screen, like a 
section of tight-fence round the fair-grounds. This did help matters. 
The minister spoke with more ease, and we could hear him better. If 
the screen had been intended to stay there, we should have agitated the 
subject of painting it. But this was only an experiment. 

Our next move was to shove the screen back and mount the volunteer 
singers, melodeon and all, upon the platform—some twenty of them 
crowded together behind the minister. The effect was beautiful. It 
seemed as if we had taken care to select the finest-looking people in the 
congregation—much to the injury of the congregation, of course, as seen 
from the platform. ‘There are few congregations that can stand this sort 
of culling, though ours can endure it as well as any; yet it devolves 
upon those of us who remain the responsibility of looking as well as we 
can. The experiment was a success, so far as appearances went, but 
when the screen went back, the minister’s voice went back with it. We 
could not hear him very well, though we could hear the choir as plain 
as day. We have thought of remedying this last detect by putting the 
high screen in front of the singers, and close to the minister, as it was 
before. This would make the singers invisible—“ though lost to sight, 
to memory dear”—what is sometimes called an “angel” choir, when 
the singers (and the melodeon) are concealed, with the most subdued 
and religious effect. It is often so in cathedrals. 

This plan would have another advantage. The singers on the plat- 
form, all handsome and well-dressed, distract our attention from the 
minister, and what he is saying. We cannot help looking at them, 
studying all the faces and all the dresses. If one of them sits up very 
straight, he is a rebuke to us; if he “ lops” over, we wonder why he 
doesn’t sit up; if his hair is white, we wonder whether it is age or 
family peculiarity ; if he yawns, we want to yawn; if he takes up a 
hymn-book, we wonder if he is uninterested in the sermon; we look at 
the bonnets, and query if that is the latest spring style, or whether we are 
to look for another ; if he shaves close, we wonder why he doesn’t let 
his beard grow; if he has long whiskers, we wonder why he doesn’t 
trim ’em; if she sighs, we feel sorry; if she smiles, we would like to 
know what it is about. And, then, suppose any of the singers should 
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ever want to eat fennel, or peppermints, or Brown’s troches, and pass 
them round! Suppose the singers, more or less of them, should 
sneeze! Suppose one or two of them, as the handsomest people some- 
times will, should go tosleep! In short, the singers there take away all 
our attention from the minister, and would do so if they were the 
homeliest people in the world. We must try something else. 

It is needless to explain that a Gothic religious life is not an idle one. 


“We HAVE No King But Czsgar.” 
I 


é E have no king but Cesar!” All around 
Echoed the shout, and the stern men in mail 

Smote hilt on cuirass, till the tide of sound 
Swept o’er the town, and, floating on the gale, 
‘“‘ Ceesar ! ” was wafted far into the vale 
Of Olivet. But He stood there uncrowned, 
Rejected, mocked, derided, fettered, bound, 
While taunts and jeers rain on Him thick as hail; 
“No King but Cesar ;” Ceesar’s iron law, 
A soldier’s insolence, a despot’s reign, 
A heathen master and a godless sway, 
Better than Christ’s pure rule. But God foresaw 
This day from centuries past, yet asked again— 
“ Will ye have Me for King?” And twice they answered, “ Nay!” 


ii. 


‘*Give us a King!” E’en now the world doth pray. 
In darkness and in silence Thou dost dwell, 

All by Thyself. Men need the living spell 

In eye and voice of him they must obey ; 

This keeps them true. Let the King be away, 
The murmur swells to uproar: men rebel, 

And serve nomore. Ay! it were passing well 

To havea King to rule us of to-day. 

Thy laws are idle dreams, unfit for men 

Whose business lies on earth. A worldlier head 
Befits us. Czesar’s power and throne stand firm. 
Men are but fools in our time, e’en as then. 
Whom God doth give, they will not ; in His stead 
They choose the child of clay; instead of God, the worm. 
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THE EARLY LIFE of Mr. Brigut. 


HEN a man becomes eminent in literature, in art, in statesman- 
ship, or in war, all of us like to know something of the 
beginnings, of the steps which have led him to fame, and of the 
development of his character. ‘This interest, natural and justifiable in 
most cases, especially attaches to a career like that of Mr. Bright—in 
its way, one of the most remarkable in the annals of modern England. 
In him we see the Lancashire manufacturer who has fought his way by 
sheer force of genius into a foremost place amongst English statesmen ; 
the orator who stands confessed on all hands as the most eloquent, and 
most forcible, and most persuasive of public speakers ; the patriot who 
is rooted in the hearts of his countrymen ; the member of a sect once 
persecuted and proscribed, who has been admitted as of right and 
necessity to the debates of Cabinets, and to the confidence and esteem 
of the Sovereign. In him, also, we recognise a force and originality of 
character which marks him out conspicuously amongst our public men : 
rare humour, keen and wide sympathies, a peculiar grace and charm of 
manner, and the evidences of true culture, based upon intimate know- 
ledge of English classics, and exhibiting in its varied manifesta- 
tions the honesty and thoroughness of a characteristic English- 
man. Of such a man it is worth while to trace the earlier history—his 
later course is too well known to need a chronicler. A book has just 
been published which helps us to form an estimate of Mr. Bright’s early 
life, and which tells us something of his ancestry. The writer is Mr. 
William Robertson, a Rochdale newspaper reporter; the title is, ‘‘ The 
Life and Times of the Right Hon. John Bright;” and the work is 
published by the author himself, at his residence, the Orchard, Roch- 
dale. We have the means of knowing that the information contained 
in the memoir is derived from the best sources, and that the truthful- 
ness of it is acknowledged by Mr. Bright’s own family. 

Though by birth and life-long residence a Lancashire man, Mr. 
Bright does not belong to Lancashire by descent. His family came 
originally from Wiltshire. In 1684 there lived at a place which is still 
called ‘‘Bright’s Farm,” near Lyneham, in the Wiltshire dairy district, a 
Quaker farmer, named Abraham Bright. This was the first known 
ancestor of the member for Birmingham. ‘The family seems to have 
been fond of the name of Abraham. There was in 1711 an Abraham 
Bright, wool-comber, of West Tockenham, near Lyneham, who married 
Dinah, the daughter of another Abraham Bright, a serge-weaver; and 
in 1714 a third Abraham Bright, a relative of the last-mentioned, 
married Martha Jacobs, whom Mr. Robertson describes as “a very 
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pretty Jewess,” and who, with his wife, resided near Lyneham, in a 
cottage surrounded by an orchard, which is still called “ Bright’s 
Orchard.” From Lyneham, Abraham and Martha Bright removed to 
Coventry, and had several children. One of these, William Bright, 
married Martha Lucas, and their youngest son was Jacob Bright, who 
removed to Rochdale in 1796, and was the father of John Bright, the 
present eminent representative of the name. Jacob Bright’s path in 
life was not an easy one at the outset. In one of those speeches which 
have such a charm in their autobiographical details, Mr. John Bright 
gives an interesting account of his father : 


‘“‘ About the year 1796 (he says), when my father was free of his appren- 
ticeship to a Derbyshire weaver, he sallied forth to seek his living, or, as 
the story-books say, to seek his fortune, along with a fellow apprentice ; and 
I have heard him say that their joint purse did not amount to more than 
about ten shillings. He found employment at his business as a weaver, and 
he was able to earn about six shillings per week. At that time the Govern- 
ment of England was engaged in a tremendous war with the French 
Republic. The Government of England was shedding the blood of its people 
as though it were but water, and squandering its treasure as though it had 
not been accumulated by the painful labour and the sweat of the population 
of this kingdom, and trade was very bad, and wages were very low, and six 
shillings a-week was that which, at that time, a hand-loom weaver could 
earn. In the year 1802 my father came to Rochdale ; his old master’s son 
came here, and in conjunction with two or three gentlemen in their neigh- 
bourhood they built a mill called the Hanging-road Factory. It was, I 
believe, the second factory in Rochdale which was set to work cotton- 
spinning. He remained there for seven years ; he then took an old mill on 
Cronkeyshaw, named Greenbank. Some friends of his in Manchester, 
who were in business there as commission agents, seeing his aptitude for 
business, and believing in his honourable character, found the capital which 
was necessary to begin business in that mill, and about the end of the year 
1809, the old steam-engine which was put down there by Boulton and Watt, 
of Birmingham, nobody knows hardly how long since, first turned round to 
spin cotton in that old mill. From 1809 to 1867 is at least fifty-seven years, 
and I venture to say that, with one single exception, and that not of long 
duration, there has been during that fifty-seven years an uninterrupted 
harmony and confidence between my family connected with the business, and 
those who have assisted us and have been employed in it.” 


From the numerous anecdotes of Mr. Jacob Bright we can form a 
good idea of the character of the man. He was just, to begin with— 
just in his business dealings, in his relations with workpeople, and in 
his conduct towards opponents ; and in those days the Quakers had 


many adversaries. He was firm in his religious “ testimony ” against 
church-rates and tithes, according to the manner of the Society of 
Friends ; and many are the seizures recorded from year to year in the 
Quaker books in which he was a prominent and consistent sufferer. 
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He was very kind to the poor and to the sick, tender towards the 
children in his employment, friendly with the men, and thoughtful for 
their comfort. When the workpeople grew old, and had not been able 
to provide for themselves, he pensioned them. So far as he could he 
reformed their bad habits. One of these was cruelty to the children in 
the works. Straps were hung up on the walls at that time to beat idle 
or troublesome children. Mr. Jacob Bright would have none of them, 
and turned them out. If children in his mill needed punishment, they 
were given into the charge of a good-tempered Quaker, named James 
Brierley, and put on the stairs till they showed signs of amendment. 
He also provided school-teaching for them after work hours ; and he 
made himself the arbiter of their childish disputes and the comforter of 
their troubles. ‘‘ The workpeople,” Mr. Robertson says, “ thoroughly 
understood the weak points of Mr. Bright’s nature, and when they 
wanted a special holiday they would send a deputation of the children 
employed in the mill, and the children were never known to fail.” 
Here is a story of him and the children: it speaks volumes for his 













kindness : 







“ A widow’s large family of hungry boys, who worked at Greenbank Mill, 
used to watch, with the greatest anxiety, the first movement of the rope of 
the factory dinner-bell, and, before the clapper sounded, they were off 
helter-skelter for home, although porridge was provided for dinner every day, 
and even that in scanty proportions. Mr. Jacob Bright, in crossing the 
moor one day, met one of the boys, named Benjamin, running as hard as he 
could, crying. Mr. Bright inquired what was the matter. Ben, nearly out of 
breath, asked if Sam, his brother, had passed? Mr. Bright replied that he 
had seen him running in the direction of home about two minutes before. 
3en resumed his crying, and began to walk back, saying that he might as 
wellreturn to the mill, for he was certain that before he could get home all 
the porridge would have disappeared. Mr. Bright took Ben to his own 
kitchen, ordered the cook to give him a good dinner, and told him that he 
was to repeat his visit daily, until further orders. Ben was the most 
delicate of his brothers, but the substantial fare told favourably on his thin 
frame. At last he felt ashamed of what he regarded as taking advantage of 
good nature ; and as the further orders never came to discontinue his visits, 
he left them off of his own accord, and resumed his fare of porridge, always 
trying his best to keep abreast with Sam. In the race of life, however, Sam 
is still ahead, enjoying the ease of a competency, while Ben is still toiling for 
the bread which perisheth.” 























Mr. Jacob Bright was twice married. By his first wife he had no 
children. On the 21st July, 1809, he married for his second wife Miss 
Martha Wood, of Bolton-le-Moors, and at their house at Greenbank, on 
the 16th November, 1811, John Bright, their second child, was born. 
Those who now observe his broad and burly figure, vigorous and robust, 
would scarcely fancy that in childhood he was very weakly. Mr. 
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Robertson, however, tells us that “the child was so delicate that it was 
feared he would never survive; but by unremitting care he gained 
strength, until at length the nurse-girl, Mary Mason, had some difficulty 
in carrying about the fine plump and rosy-cheeked boy.” An incident 
of the lad’s very early life is worthy of record: it reads like a passage 
out of “Sandford and Merton,” and it strikingly indicates the bene- 
volent spirit and quick sympathy of Mrs. Bright-—qualities which her 
son may have inherited from her, as he did his energy, persistence, 
and humour from his father. We give the story in Mr. Robertson’s 
words :— 


“As Mrs. Bright was strolling one day on Cronkeyshaw Common, with 
John, the flower of her flock, toddling by her side, they met a poor widow, 
with a ragged little boy about the same age, in petticoats. The widow, who 
had a large family, gave an account of her woes and privations to Mrs. 
Bright, who, pitying her condition, returned to her own home, taking the 
widow with her. The little gentleman was denuded of his first new suit, 
which was transferred to the ragged boy, who was sent home comfortably 
and elegantly attired, and his mother rejoicing in the happy prospect of 
employment and support for the rest of the family. As the widow’s children 
grew up, their prosperity increased, until one became manager of Messrs. 
Bright’s firm, the duties of which he discharged with credit for many years, 
and he has since served his native town as councillor and guardian. His 
brothers have also led useful and honourable lives. The ragged boy, who 
is now in the autumnal years of life, still lives on Cronkeyshaw Common, 
and feels proud of the fact that he wore the Right Hon. John Bright's first 
new suit of clothes.” 


Of John Bright’s boyhood and school-days his biographer gives us a 
few glimpses. His first schoolmaster was Mr. Littlewood, of Town- 
head, Rochdale ; and here he distinguished himself by a love of frolic 
and by a turn for practical jokes, one of which earned for the future 
statesman the probably righteous retribution of a ducking in a pool in 
Foxholes Lane, on his way home from school: an incident, we are 
told, which Mr. Bright has often recalled with amusement. He was an 
active and fearless lad—here foreshadowing the character of his man- 
hood—a good football player and cricketer, an expert swimmer, and, 
even in those days, an ardent fisherman. Like all kind-hearted people, 
he was fond of dogs, but, says Mr. Robertson, “those of his choice 
could not be described as handsome, their only redeeming feature 
being their bright eyes when they scanned their master, and their 
faithfulness. In fact, they had a resemblance to Launce’s dog Crab, 
without the mischievousness.” From Mr. Littlewood’s school, John 
Bright, at about twelve years of age, was sent to the famous school 
belonging to the Society of Friends at Ackworth, in Yorkshire—an 
institution in which his father took a strong interest, and to which he 
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was a liberal contributor—and hence he went for a short period to 
another Friends’ School, at York. ‘‘ At the age of fifteen, however, 
his health being rather feeble, and continuous mental labour threatening 
injury to his delicate physical organism, he was removed to Newton-in- 
Bolland, for the benefit of the invigorating air of the uplands of this 
part of Yorkshire, and here for a time his education was conducted by 
a tutor. The boy left school soon afterwards, and his health being 
restored, he returned to Rochdale, and began to assist his father in the 
management of the cotton factory, ‘‘as it was Mr. Jacob Bright’s wish 
that his son should tread in his footsteps, and, like himself, gain a high 
position in the manufacturing world.” The son, it seems, was not 
afraid of work—we can, indeed, hardly fancy Mr. Bright afraid of 
anything, or shrinking from any duty that came in his way. “He 
would wield the hammer in the smithy of the factory, or the pen in the 
counting-house. One day he was found by his father in the warehouse, 
with his coat off, and his sleeves rolled up, assisting the workmen in 
lifting bales of cotton. Mr. Bright, knowing that his son, though he 
looked robust, was really delicate, discouraged him in this Jaborious 
part of the business ; but allowed him to learn warping and all the 
other branches, so as to make himself proficient in every depart- 
ment.” 

It is interesting to read that, even at an early age, Mr. Bright’s future 
fame as an orator was predicted. ‘ When a boy, a Quakeress from 
Bolton, who professed to understand phrenology, was on a visit to his 
aunt, Miss Margaret Wood, who kept a confectioner’s shop which at 
that time stood in the Old Market Place, and this visitor declared that 
he had the organ of language large, adding that she was confident he 
would some day become an orator.” He had, however, to think of 
business before turning his attention to public speaking. We have 
seen how steadily he worked in his father’s mill. He also regularly 
attended the Manchester markets, ‘‘and was considered a first-class 
salesman.” Another of his duties was to pay the workpeople. ‘ He 
took a longer time to do this than any other person who used to attend 
to that department.” The reason was characteristic. ‘Throughout life 
it has been Mr. Bright’s habit to inquire closely into all social questions, 
and to make himself master, by personal observation, of all matters 
affecting the welfare of the poorer classes. This was the secret of his 
long pay-days—“ it was owing to his making inquiry into what accom- 
modation they had in their houses, and gleaning other information as to 
their domestic arrangements.” ‘These inquiries bore fruit. ‘To Mr. 
Samuel Tweedale, the manager, on one occasion he said that some of 
the workpeople had only one bed-room, and that such a state of things 
must be altered. Accordingly, Mr. Bright had a fine row of cottages 
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erected, each consisting of two bed-rooms, with two good-sized rooms 
down stairs, and with a garden.” 

It was in 1830 that Mr. Bright first appeared as a speaker, he being 
then a young man of twenty. The subject was Temperance, which was 
being warmly advocated in the Rochdale district. ‘The first time that 
Mr. Bright spoke [the place ought to be historical] was in the Unitarian 
school-room, at Catley-lane Head, near Healey. On the way, he and 
his friend, Mr. Oliver Ormerod, recited to each other their prepared 
speeches, and it was arranged between them that they were to prompt 
each other if there was any likelihood of a break-down. ‘The room was 
crowded, and Mr. Bright in beginning his address was very nervous, 
but he gained confidence as he proceeded, delivered his speech with 
effect, and was warmly applauded.” A later essay was not so fortunate 
—there was a break-down, and Mr. Bright was the sufferer: a rare 
piece of comfort to others who have to count such a disaster in their 
own experience. The scene was at Whitworth, and again Mr. Oliver 
Ormerod accompanied his friend. It was Mr. Bright's intention to 
introduce the upas-tree into his speech, to illustrate the deadly effect of 
intoxicating liquors; but when he came to the part in which the figure was 
to come in, he forgot the name of the tree, and after beating about the bush, 
he was compelled to turn round to Mr. Ormerod, and to ask “ what is 
next,Oliver ?” The audience roared ; the laughter stimulated Mr. Bright : 
he threw his prepared speech overboard, spoke extempore, and got on 
well. Once in the course of these temporary meetings he made a 
convert: ‘“‘ Mr. Bright accompanied Dr. Lees to Rawtenstall, armed 
with a large bell to summon the inhabitants. Dr. Lees, then a young 
man and a novice in public speaking, broke down in his address. Mr. 
Bright stepped into the breach, and delivered a long and eloquent 
speech. A drunken reprobate of the village, hearing the address, was 
so overpowered by the line of argument that he resolved to drink no 
more intoxicating liquors. He kept his promise, and became a re- 
spectable member of society.” Mr. Bright spoke at this time on other 
subjects than Temperance. He was an advocate for the Bible Society. 
The Rev. John Aldis, Baptist minister, of Plymouth, tells a story of his 
first Bible Society speech. Mr. Aldis visited Rochdale for the Society in 
1832, and was to speak in the Friends’ meeting-house. He was to be 
conducted there by a young friend, who was also to speak at the 
meeting, and who called for him at the house of his entertainer: 


“A slender modest young gentleman came (Mr. Aldis writes), who soon 
surprised me by his intelligence and thoughtfulness. I took his arm on the 
way to the meeting, and I thought he seemed nervous. His speech was very 
eloquent and powerful, and it carried away the meeting, but it was elaborate 
and memoriter. On our way back, as I congratulated him, he said that such 
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efforts cost him too dear, and asked me how I spoke so easily. I then took 
the advantage of my seniority to set forth fully my notions, which I need 
not repeat, except this—that in his case, as in most, 1 thought it would be 
best not to burden the memory too much, but having carefully prepared and 
committed any portions where special effect was desired, merely to put down 
other things in their order, leaving the wording of them to the moment 
Years rolled away. I had entirely forgotten the name of the young friend, 
when the Free-trade bazaar was held in London. One of those engaged for 
it, Mr. Baker, of Stockport, calling on me, asked if I had called on Mr. 
Bright. I said I had not been able to attend the meetings, and did not 
personally know him at all. He said, ‘ You must, for I heard him say that 
you gave him his first lesson in public speaking.’ I went to a subsequent 
meeting, and recognised the young Friend of 1832.” 

Mr. Bright turned to good account the chance lesson thus described 
by Mr. Aldis. He altered his manner of preparing his speeches: he 
drew up a short synopsis of his subjects, and wrote out the peroration 
in full—a practice, we may add, which he still maintains, the closing 
sentences of his great orations being always written out, in his peculiarly 
clear and characteristic hand, brought with him to the meeting, and 
recited just as they are written, without the change of a word. At the 
date of which we are speaking—18 

h 





32—he adopted also another method 
to acquire excellence. Demosthenes recited his speeches to the 


accompaniment of the billows as they rolled on the shores of the Egean. 


Mr. Bright rehearsed his in a less poetical, but probably a more welled 
scene. He chose the warehouse of his father’s mill for this purpose, 
and for audience and critic in one, he choose Nicholas Nuttall, the 
warehouseman. ‘‘ He (Mr. Robertson says) would listen attentively to 
Mr. Bright, who in some parts of his speech wound up his auditor to 
such a pitch of excitement that he could be heard ejaculating, ‘ Capital, 
John, capital!’ or he would be seen laughing at some amusing ex- 
pression that tickled his ears ; but he was never so far carried away as 
to forget to point out the weak parts of the speech.” There was 
another critic whom Mr. Bright used as a sort of oratorical grindstone : 


‘“‘In order to improve his debating powers, and at the same time to glean 
information, he chose an old Radical named Charles Howarth, one = his 
father’s workmen, to operate upon; and the workpeople used to be highly 
amused with the discussions and scenes that occurred between the orator in 
embryoand the advanced Radical. As the machinery was clanking away, they 
would argue various topics. The young man stated his propositions clearly 
and coolly ; the old man combatted them, until he frequently worked himself 
into arage, and in the end was thoroughly worsted. Although on many 
sions the discussion waxed warm, and ended in defeat on one side and 
imph on the other, both disputants were gainers. The old man was often 
sented with a welcome crown-piece as a salve for his discomfiture, and 
his family were kindly remembered in the matter of clothing ; and that the 
young orator improved by these exercises there can be no reason to doubt.” 
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A Rochdale Debating Society afforded Mr. Bright further opportuni- 
ties of cultivating the art of speech. ‘This society was founded by him 
and a number of friends in the year 1833; and the fact that it numbered 
nearly two hundred members proves that there was plenty of encourage- 
ment to speakers in training. Mr. Robertson records a few of the 
subjects debated. ‘Is a legal provision of subjects for dissection 
expedient?” was one of them. In this debate Mr. Bright spoke, and 
carried a resolution, ‘‘ that a legal provision of subjects is expedient if 
confined to the bodies bequeathed for dissection, subject to the relatives’ 
consent, and the bodies of the unclaimed poor who do not express a 


contrary wish previous to their decease.” Another subject, initiated - 


by Mr. Bright, related to the best form of government for England. 
It was stated in this way: ‘‘ From our study of history, ancient and 
modern, what form of government appears the best suited to promote 
the happiness of mankind?” The resolution proposed by Mr. Bright 
and adopted was, ‘‘ That a limited monarchy is best suited for this 
country at the present time.” Other topics related to the corn laws, to 
the right of defensive war (which Mr. Bright contended to be unjustifi- 
able), and to the establishment of a national system of education, which 
Mr. Bright supported. Public amusements were also discussed; Mr. 
Bright moving and carrying a resolution, ‘‘ That the moral tendency of 
public amusements, such as the theatre, circus, Kc. is injurious.” In 
1835, Mr. Bright went on a Continental tour. He visited Palestine 
by way of Egypt, and returned by way of Constantinople, Greece, Italy, 
France, and Belgium. On his return, in 1836, he gave the Debating 
Society an account of his travels. We have mentioned that Mr. Bright 
interested himself in the promotion of education. His first acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Cobden arose out of this; it began in 1835, when he 
visited Manchester to ask Mr. Cobden to come to Rochdale to address 
an education meeting. Mr. Cobden consented, and was a guest of 
Mr. Bright’s father; and this began an intimacy which subsisted 
unbroken until Mr. Cobden’s death. 

Mr. Bright’s connection with the Anti-Corn Law agitation began 
early. In 1838 the Anti-Corn Law League was formed at Man- 
chester. Mr. Bright’s name stood second on the list of the provi- 
sional committee, and he and his father contributed £300 to the 
funds. His first Anti-Corn Law speech was delivered at an open-air 
meeting in the Butts, Rochdale, on the znd of February, 1839, when he 
moved the first resolution in a speech which, from the fragments pre- 


served, seems to have been one of great power. In November, 1839, 
Mr. Bright married his first wife, Miss Elizabeth Priestman, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Jonathan Priestman, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and on 
the roth of October, 1840, Mrs. Bright gave birth to a daughter, Ellen, 
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now married to Mr. Clarke, of Street, Somersetshire. Within a year 
afterwards, in September, 1841, Mrs. Bright died. 

In his speech last year, at the unveiling of the Cobden monument at 
Bradford, Mr. Bright made a touching reference to this event, and in 
doing so he illustrated his own sense of devotion to public duty. 
Speaking of the address then presented to him, he said :— 

“In this beautiful address there is a reference to services which you are 
kind enough to say I have rendered in‘conjunction with the illustrious and 
lamented Mr. Cobden. This reminds me of an incident which had some- 
thing to do with my after career. In the year 1841 I was at Leamington, 
and spent several months there. It was near the middle of September there 
fell upon me one of the heaviest blows that can visit any man, I found 
myself left there with none living of my household but a motherless child. 
Mr. Cobden called upon me the day after that event, so terrible to me, and 
so prostrating. He said, after some conversation, ‘ Don’t allow this grief. 
great as it is, to weigh you down too much; there are at this moment in 
thousands of homes in this country, wives and children who are dying of 
hunger—of hunger made by the law. If you will come along with me, we 
will never rest till we have got rid of the Corn-law.’” 

Mr. Bright obeyed the call; the manner of his obedience, and the 
measure of his success, are matters well known to the whole country. 
It was the happy lot of the two friends to bring about a great and 
peneficent reform— 

‘¢ To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes.” 

The lessons learned in temperance speeches in Lancashire chapels, 
in the warehouse at Rochdale, in the arguments with Charles Howarth, 
now told upon the wider and higher sphere of national and Parlia- 
mentary conflict; and from these triumphs of persuasive oratory Mr. 
Bright passed naturally to the still greater triumphs and the nobler 
efforts of later years. 

But it is beyond our scope to trace the history of the Corn-Law 
agitation, or to recount the various efforts in which Mr. Bright has been 
since engaged. We are dealing only with his earlier life, and there- 
fore we must get back once more to Rochdale, the training-ground of 
the orator and statesman. Here Mr. Bright made his influence con- 
spicuously felt. The Tories were strong in the town, if they were not 
actually in the ascendant; and one of the chief leaders of the Tories 
was the vicar, the Rev. Dr. Molesworth, whose name became famous 
for his contests with his parishioners on the question of church-rates 
and other ecclesiastical imposts. The first time at which he.and Mr. 
Bright came into collision was on the 17th of March, 1840, when a 
meeting had been summoned in Rochdale to prepare an address of 
congratulation to the Queen on her marriage. In later years, Mr. 
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Bright’s respect and affection for the Queen have often been noticed, 
and his chivalrous defence of Her Majesty on a memorable occasion will 
never be forgotten. It is interesting to note that this feeling was 
manifested by him nearly forty years ago. 

The conveners of the Rochdale meeting above-mentioned were a 
Mr. Roby, the Rev. Dr. Molesworth, and others, principally Tories. 
One of the canvassers called upon Dr. Molesworth to take the chair. 
Mr. Bright stepped forward to claim the right of the meeting to appoint 
its own chairman. <A storm arose. Mr. Roby demanded of the young 
man “how he dared to speak to his elders?’ Mr. Bright quietly 
retorted that there were two persons present, and two only, who ought 
not to be permitted to preside. One of these, he added, was Mr. Roby 
himself; the other was Dr. Molesworth, both of whom had insulted the 
Queen, or had permitted her to be insulted in their presence. This 
made the storm still more violent, and after it had raged for an hour, the 
Tories departed, and the meeting was adjourned until the evening, when 
it was held out of doors. Mr. Bright himself was called to the chair, 
and an address of congratulation was adopted. Toexplain Mr. Bright’s 
reference to the two persons above-named, we must recall the violence 
which the Tories of that day displayed against the then Liberal Minis- 
ters of the Crown, and their gross personal attacks upon the Queen 
herself for continuing her confidence to Lord Melbourne and his 
colleagues. Dr. Molesworth had distinguished himself in this way at 
Canterbury ; and Mr. Roby, at a Tory dinner at Ashton, had used 
expressions regarding the Queen of such a flagrant character, that the 
Commander-in-Chief had felt it necessary to severely reprimand some 
officers who were present, for sitting to listen to such attacks, and had 
forbidden them to attend such meetings in future. 

Another remarkable passage of arms between Mr. Bright and the 
Vicar of Rochdale occurred in July of the same year (1840), with 
reference to church-rates. On the roth of July, 1840, the vicar sum- 
moned a meeting to make a church-rate. The Liberals and Noncon- 
formists urged him to accept a voluntary rate. He refused, and the 
rate was put to the vote at the vestry-meeting, and declared to be carried. 
The anti-rate party demanded a poll; the result of which was a small 
majority against the rate—4,o60 to 3,976. The vicar and his party 
summoned another vestry-meeting for the 29th of July, to make a rate 
This defiance of the parish excited public feeling very greatly ; and the 
excitement was increased by the fact that employers of the church-rate 
party had: actually discharged children from their works, because their 
fathers had voted against the rate. The meeting was, as usual, to be 
held in the church, which was speedily filled, and a great crowd 
remained outside hanging round the doors. ‘ The noise,” we are told, 
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‘was as great as if Bedlam had broken loose, and hats were crushed 
and clothes torn in the scramble for places.” It was then decided to 
hold the meeting in the churchyard. Here, in presence of six thousand 
people, thé leaders of the two parties took up their places. The vicar, 
his curates, and the churchwardens, mounted a couple of tombstones. 
Mr. Bright and his friends took their stand upon a tombstone close 
adjoining. ‘Then the vicar began the proceedings with a speech, and 
was followed by his warden, who used an incautious argument for the 
rate, namely, that the steeple was unsound, and the foundations of the 
church were giving way—an announcement which the vast audience 
received with appreciative laughter. Mr. Bright was the chief speaker 
in opposition to the rate. The vicar had urged that it was ‘‘ the inten- 
tion of the law’ that a vestry-meeting, duly called, should make a rate. 
It was an unlucky argument, and Mr. Bright turned it back upon its 
author with crushing effect :— 





“As to the intention of the law, I will put a case for the consideration of 
this meeting, and particularly for the refreshment of the vicar. Once on a 
time, it was ordered by law that whenever a clergyman came into possession 
of a living, he was to pay over the first year’s income to a fund for extending 
the usefulness of the Church. At that time the vicarage of Rochdale was 
worth under £100 a-year, and the first fruits were paid on that amount. 
Now, was it not the intention of the law that in all future time the first year’s 
income should be devoted to the purpose I have just mentioned? Certainly 
it was. But what does the vicar and the rest of his brethren in the Church ? 
Has he paid, or does he intend to pay, his first year’s income; or will he 
content himself by paying under £100 to that useful fund? How does he 
satisfy his conscience that he is obeying the zzéentionx of the law?” 


This was a hard hit, for the income of Rochdale vicarage was then 
nearly £2,000 a-year, besides the vicar’s house, the fees, and the fines 
on the renewals of leases; in fact, altogether the living of Rochdale 
was as valuable as a bishopric. Having done with the vicar, Mr. 
Bright illustrated the spirit of the pro-rate party. For many years, he 
said, “large sums were annually raised by the wardens, which sums 
were generally spent in feasting and drinking, to the great scandal of 
the parties concerned.” In 1834 the parish refused a rate :— 


“Did the wardens submit to that cecision? No! they proceeded to lay 
a rate, and dragged six of the inhabitants of this town into the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Court, and threw upon them an expense of nearly £400. The wardens 
were defeated in the Church courts, but during the contest they continued to 
distrain and to oppress the ratepayers. They entered the house of an in- 
habitant of Spotland, poor James Brearley, who was then on his death-bed. 
The illegal claim upon the poor weaver was fourpence ; they seized a looking- 
glass, but this would not cover the costs, and their ruthless hands then seized 
his family Bible, and sold it for an illegal rate ; and a fortnight ago, during 
the poll in the vestry, the widow of that man came and tendered her vote 
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against the rate. I pointed her out as she came to the polling-tables to 
those who stood around, and I said, ‘ That is the woman from whose hus- 
band you took a Bible for an illegal claim of fourpence when he was on his 
death-bed !’ A young man, the son of a clergyman—but not of this parish 
—stood by, heard this, and he said, ‘ Yes, and I would have sold the bed 
from under him!” 


Then the speaker denounced the coercion of the workpeople, which, 
he said— 


“T declare to be an unjust and wicked interference with their rights. I 
assert before this immense assemblage that I have never used any compul- 
sory measures with anyone employed in our works, and I should not dare 
to lift my head amongst honest men if I were capable of such acts of gross 
wrong and oppression. But I know of many cases where men have been 
forced to vote against their consciences from fear of losing their employ- 
ment. I heard a woollen manufacturer declare during this week that he 
would compel all his men to vote for the rate, and that he would immedi- 
ately discharge anyone who refused to vote for it. Now, what language can 
I use to express my indignation at conduct such as this? You have the 
form of man, you may have the faculties of man, you may claim the right 
which your Creator has conferred upon you ; but if you are thus coerced—if 
your judgment and your conscience are thus violated, if your own and your 
neighbours’ interests are struck at and wounded through the very privileges 
which the law has guaranteed you for their defence—then you are no longer 
men ; you may crouch and confess yourselves slaves.” 


These were noble words; and so also were those of the closing 


sentences of the speech, some of which are still applicable to the 
contests of our own day :— 


“T believe (said Mr. Bright) that in these contests for the iniquitous 
exactions of the Church, more mischief will be done, and more strife engen- 
dered, than will be atoned or compensated for by the preachings of the 
clergy of this parish for the rest of their lives. Fellow townsmen! I look 
on that old building, that venerable building—for its antiquity gives it a 
venerable air—with a feeling of pain. I behold it as a witness of ages gone 
by, as one of the numberless morumnents of the piety and zeal of our ance3- 
tors, as a connecting link between this and former ages. I could look on it 
with a feeling of affection, did I not know that it forms the centre of that 
source of discord with which ourneighbourhood has for years been afflicted, and 
did it not rear the genial bed wherein strife and bitter jarrings were perpetu- 
ally produced, to spread their baneful influences over this densely-peopled 
parish. I would that this venerable fabric were the representative of a 
really reformed Church—ofa Church separated from the foul connection with 
the State—of a Church depending upon her own resources, upon the zeal of 
her people, upon the truthfulness of her principles, and upon the blessings 
of her Spiritual Head! Then would the Church be really free from her old 
vices ; then would she run a course of brighter and still brightening glory ; 
then would she unite heart and hand with her sister-Churches in this king- 
dom in the great and glorious work of evangelising the people of this great 
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empire, and of every clime throughout the world. The time is coming 
when a State Church will be unknown in England, and it rests with you to 
accelerate or retard that happy consummation. I call upon you to gird 
yourselves for the contest which is impending, for the hour of conflict is 
approaching when the people of England will be arbiters of their own fate, 
when they will have to choose between civil and religious liberty, or the 
iron hoof, the mental thraldom, of a hireling State priesthood.” 

This speech naturally produced a great effect upon the contest ; but 
it did not prevent a church-rate from being levied. By the most 
unblushing corruption and coercion—the latter extending even to 
calling out the military—a small majority was obtained for the rate ; 
but it was almost the last, for eventually the vicar and his adherents 
grew wearied with conflict, and church-rates were silently abandoned in 
Rochdale. Here we may fitly close these brief notes on Mr. Bright’s 
early life with the incident and the quotation above given, which alike 
prove the value of his local training, and gave promise of his maturer 


powers and wider influence. 
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WRITER in Fraser's Magazine for January discusses, with 
A considerable ability and in atone by no means unfriendly, the 
decay of the Evangelical party in the Anglican Church. Of the fact 
there can hardly be a doubt; the only question is as to the cause. The 
critic in /raser finds it in the abandonment by the party of its own true 
position as a kind of mediator between Anglicanism and Evangelical 
Dissent, and in its tendency to “swim with the stream and to accept the 
old intolerant tradition of Tudor and Stuart days, which represents 
sympathy with Nonconformity as inconsistent with loyalty to the Church.” 
Taking this a point further back, we should say that the spiritual 
strength of the Evangelicals has been emasculated by their union with the 
Establishment. It is this which has led them (adopting Canon Ryle’s 
phrase at the recent Congress) to flirtations with High Churchmen, by 
which they have so seriously compromised themselves. They have been 
resolved to manifest their loyalty to the Church, and in their anxiety to 
accomplish this have often forgotten what they owed to higher principles. 
The result has been a growth of a modified High Churchism among them 
which promises to end in the utter annihilation of the party. There 
are those who remain true to the old Protestantism of the school, and 
find an exponent of their views in the Rock; but it may be doubted 
whether that journal, conscientious as we believe it to be, does any real 
service to the cause with which it is identified. There is a bitterness in 
its tone, as well as a narrowness in its sympathies, which offends cul- 
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tured -minds and generous hearts even among those who hold its 
Protestant principles. What harm it has done by its persistent advocacy 
of the Turkish cause it is not possible to estimate yet, but so far as it 
represents Evangelicals on this point, it only furnishes another proof of 
the extent to which they have separated themselves from ail that is most 
noble, most free, and most Christian, too, in the thought and feeling of 
the times. ‘The full harvest of this latest blunder has yet to be reaped. 
The glamour of the Hebrew genius which has so strangely fascinated 
members is not yet dispelled; the influence of fashionable society is 
not yet fully broken ; but the reaction is certainly not far distant, and 
when it comes it will be found how seriously a religious party which has 
sought to reconcile zeal for the Evangelical faith with the defence of the 
cruelties and abominations of Moslem rule has damaged its own position. 
In the meantime the ock unfortunately is not content even with 
attacking the principles of those who desire to see the emancipation of 
the oppressed Christians in the East, but it condescends to the 
following unworthy and unjust personal criticism :— 


“ WEARINESS.—The English Churchman, noticing the falling-off in the 
attendance at St. Paul’s Cathedral when Dr. Liddon preaches, attributes the 
circumstance to the polemical Slavophil character of some of the rev. canon’s 
recent discourses. These—to say the least—were in execrable taste, but we 
suspect that we need not travel quite so far in search of an explanation of his 
ceasing to draw. People are beginning to tire of his endless, wearisome 
discourses—that is all. For ourselves we can.only say that having heard 
him once, and kept awake while every second person about us was fast 
asleep, nothing would induce us to go through the ordeal a second time.” 


This is a kind of thing which we thought was altogether out of date 
in all Christian circles. It may be possible to find parallels in the 
Church Times, but that isa poor excuse. Canon Liddon is unques- 
tionably one of the ablest preachers of the day. We are as much 
opposed to his sacerdotalism as the Rock can possibly be, and we have 
given evidence of it by our separation from a Church in whose formu- 
laries sacerdotalism has so deep a root. But we are simply unable to 
comprehend how any thoughtful man, interested in the discussion of 
great theological questions, can listen to the thoughtful and eloquent 
discourses of Canon Liddon without profit and delight. That they have 
been so popular has certainly been a surprise to us, for they are 
addressed to minds of a high order. We can easily believe, therefore, 
that the audience at St. Paul’s has diminished, but that does not alter 
our estimate of the power of the preaching. The fact is, that the Evan- 
gelicals, who used to carry the palm in the pulpit, have recently been 
beaten on their own ground. They have few, if any, to compete with 
the eminent High-Church preachers of the day. Canon Liddon 
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belongs to one school—the school which interests thinkers ; while Mr. 
Knox-Little and Mr. Body address themselves to the people with 
marvellous effect. We regret that such a force is on the side of error. 
We wish that these powerful teachers thought less of priests and sacra- 
ments, though in that case they would be less consistent as Churchnaen. 
But assuredly nothing can be gained by seeking to ignore or depreciate 
a power which all candid men will readily acknowledge. We under- 
stand righteous indignation against the system, especially seeing that 
the nation makes everyone of us responsible for it; but to accept the 
system, and then treat with injustice those who embody its principles, 
is only a new illustration of the way in which those can strain at a gnat 
who swallow a camel. 


The Aock is a journal for which its editor alone is responsible, 
and many of the Evangelicals would repudiate it quite as much for its 
faithful testimony against their own weakness, as for its severity towards 
their opponents. To do it justice—despite its shiverings on the 
brink when any special manifestation of Ritualistic lawlessness leads it 
to contemplate the possibility of Disestablishment, and the evidence it 
gives of its strong leanings by giving prominence to the wise and saga- 
cious views of that eminently religious print, the Daily Telegraph, 
relative to Mr. Forster’s opposition to Nonconformists—it would gladly 


maintain the original position of the Evangelicals, and cultivate friendly 
relations with Dissenters. But it is at a discount in the party whose 
leaders show increasing weakness and inconsistency. Especially is 
this the case with the dignitaries of the school, who, as they rise in 
position, seem in a corresponding degree to rise in their ecclesiastical 
tendencies. ‘The latest case is that of the new Evangelical Bishop of 


Rochester, whom the ‘boy Briggs” has succeeded in “ drawing,” to 
the injury both of himself and his friends. The Shaftesbury Park 
Estate lies in his Lordship’s diocese, and as a large number of artisans 
are collected there, it has been thought desirable to form a Working Men’s 
Club. Men of all parties were interested, and among others the Rev. 
John Hall—a clergyman—who was announced to speak at a meeting held 
in a Primitive Methodist Chapel lent for the purpose. This displeased 
the ‘‘ boy Briggs’’ (as Mr. Hall describes him), who appears to be a 
zealous young Churchman, attached to an extreme Ritualistic sanc- 
tuary, in whose district the estate and the chapel lie. It so happened 
that Mr. Hall was not at the meeting, and had not even promised to 
be there, his name having been inserted in faith in his willingness to do 
whatever service might be in his power. But the ardent zealot for 
ecclesiastical propriety did not even wait to ascertain whether Mr. Hall 
had been guilty of the atrocious offence of speaking at a working men’s 
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meeting in a chapel outside his own district ; but at once wrote to the 
Bishop ; and so, in truth, became a false accuser of one whom he 
regards as a “priest” of his Church. The duty of Dr. Thorold un- 
doubtedly was to rebuke his impertinence, but, instead of that, without 
even making an inquiry, he at once addressed a letter of censure to 
Mr. Hall. <A Ritualistic youth complains of what, if proved, would 
have been no offence at all, and the Bishop’s first step is to censure a 
man for what he had never done, and what was deserving of praise if 
it had been done! And with such facts the Bishops expect us to 
believe in their zeal for Protestantism, and to put down their failure 
to act decisively against Romanising innovations to their want of power ! 
The law of the Church must be strangely anomalous if it warrant a 
Bishop to come down thus sharply upon such an act as that of Mr. 
Hall’s, while he is compelled to tolerate the ritual at St. James’s, 
Hatcham. But what are we to say of the Evangelicalism of this new 
Bishop, who lectures a clergyman on the sin of speaking in a Dissenting 
chapel, even though it be only at a secular meeting for which the place 
had been lent? Mr. Hall was once a Congregational minister—we 
wonder whether he feels now that the new home he has found is one 
of greater liberty. 


But a mistake of this kind on the part of an individual, even though 
he be a Bishop, is small compared with the more serious blunder into 


which a large section of the Evangelicals have been led by the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. His Lordship never was a safe leader ; but of late he 
has become more dangerous than ever. The state of things in the 
Church seems to have robbed him of calm and dispassionate judgment 
in matters affecting it. He lives ina state of chronic alarm, owing 
partly, no doubt, to his reluctance to accept the conclusion to which 
his views of the situation would lead. He is so far from blinding him- 
self to the growth of Ritualism and Rationalism, that he takes, if 
possible, too gloomya view. He sees that the Establishment is helping 
both, and yet he has not that strong faith in the innate power of truth 
which should lead him at once to part with defences which may have 
been intended as buttresses for the truth, but have really become a 
shelter for its enemies. He believes, on the one hand, that the Estab- 
lishment is rapidly being perverted to Romish uses, and yet he shrinks 
from its destruction, because he believes its overthrow would ring the 
knell of England’s prosperity and of England’s religion. In this state 
of mind, it is impossible to say in what particular form his zeal may 
display itself, or against what real or supposed evil he may run a tilt. 
His last onslaught is on the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
lege, and a little book on Prophecy, by the Rev. Brownlow Maitland, 
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which it has published. Into the controversy about the book we shall 
not enter, beyond saying that there seems to have been no little 
exaggeration and misapprehension as to its statements. What we wish 
to deal with is the conduct of the Evangelical clergy in relation to it. 
Grant the worst that can be said about the book, it is not open to one tithe 
of the objections which may be urged against Dean Stanley’s “ History 
of the Jewish Church.” Yet we hear of Evangelical canons heading 
a secession from the Christian Knowledge Society because of this book, 
while they remain in the same Church with the Dean of Westminster. 
But in his Christmas sermon at Westminster Abbey the Dean outdid 
himself, and struck a deadly blow at the vital truth of Christianity 
when he resolved the “blood of Christ which cleanseth from all sin” 
into the spirit of love or charity, which is the life-blood of Christendom. 













But where are the protests against this daring utterance? The 
English /ndependent called attention to it in what the Rock is pleased to 
call an “able criticism;” but we have heard of no disclaimer of this 
playing away of the most precious truth of Scripture on the part of any 
of the clergy. Will Canon Miller and Canon Garbett go even so far 
as to refuse to preach in the Abbey because of the Dean’s theological 
errors? Or, take the other side, what comparison can there be, even 
taking the representations of its censors relative to Mr. Brownlow- 
Maitland’s book, between the mischief it may work, and that which is 
being done by the treatise of Canon Carter on Confession? Yet Canon 
Garbett and Canon Ryle did not shrink from fellowship with the priest 
of Clewer. A truce to such inconsistency! We do not believe these 
Evangelical seceders will carry the verdict of the more intelligent o! 
their own friends with them as to the book ; but we are quite sure that 
all candid men will say that if the principle of their present procedure 
is good for anything, it ought to carry them much further. To leave a 
society because of a book containing what they regard as an error, and 
remain in a Church where the teachers of error, in their own view, are 
legion, is, to say the least, somewhat inconsistent. 
















The Church Times, with that profound respect for Bishops which we 
expect to find in High Churchmen, but which as a matter of fact dimin- 





ishes in exact correspondence with a rise in Churchmanship, is in the 
habit of addressing the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol as 
“O sapientia!” We have, in common with a large number of Noncon- 
formists who dislike this truculent mode of wartare, been disposed to 
take the Bishop’s part, and to feel that injustice was done him by the 
insinuation the epithet was meant to convey. But, unfortunately, he is 
too often giving cause for his enemies to blaspheme. We sometimes 
wish that we could not only know where he is to-day, but could 
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feel tolerably sure of finding him in the same mind _ to-morrow. 
It is very satisfactory to know, for example, that he is such a determined 
enemy of sacerdotalism. Bishops are often so weak and hesitating in their 
utterances on this point that it is refreshing to find one who not only has 
strong views, but has the courage to utter them. It isa grievous mistake, 
however, if anyone is foolish enough to suppose that the evil is to be re- 
pressed by severe denunciations of the extreme forms which it assumes in 
the Establishment. ‘The idea of some of the Bishops, his Lordship of 
Gloucester apparently among the number, is, that the perfection of wis- 
dom is to be found in the 77@ media between Ritualism, on the one hand, 
and political Dissent on the other ; and that if they are able to grapple 
with these two foes, they will prove themselves masters in ecclesiastical 
diplomacy. This seems to be the only rational explanation of the 
strange inconsistency of the Bishop of Gloucester in his recent address 
to his clergy and laity. On sacerdotalism he speaks with no “ bated 
breath,” pointing out its corrupting influence on the clergy, and the 
grave peril to which it is exposing the Establishment :— 


“ But there is another cause of anxiety and another source of danger 
arising from the continued presence in the Church of England of these 
aliens to her true system and principles. They suggest the inquiry whether 
a system which tolerates such men, not only in her communion but her 
benefices, ts one that is ultimately worth the trouble of maintaining in its 
present relations to the State. There is certainly some fear, if matters go 
on much longer, that the whole mind of the country may become changed 
in its estimate of the desirableness of an Established Church. A few more 
such revelations as that which startled the whole country last summer 
would go far to make many real friends of the Church of England very 
lukewarm and half-hearted in their defence of a system that could permit the 
introduction of such corruptions of all truth and purity, and would certainly 
turn all doubtful adherents into positive and avowed enemies. And there is 
an increasing probability of such exposures. If, for example, there is any 
truth whatever in much that has been communicated to me relative to the 
teaching and practices in some of our religious houses~if the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper is regularly reserved, if the rule is only communion in 
one kind, if prayers and litanies, separated only by the most shadowy line 
from direct invocation of the Saints and pure Mariolatry, form a part of 
daily service—if they say all these things are so, and they may be brought 
to light at any time, and are brought, as they probably will be, fully to 
light, no sensible persons can suppose that the shock to the Church of 
England will not be of the most serious and menacing character.” 


The only objection we can make to such a decided utterance as this 
is the hypothetical term adopted: “Ir matters go on much longer,” 
“* IF there is any truth whatever in much that has been communicated,” 
&c. What can the Bishop mean? He knows that these things are so, 
as did Mr. Forster when, in a similar strain, he told the electors of 
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Bradford that if sacerdotalism became rampant he must abandon the 
defence of the Establishment. Such doubtful language about facts, 
which are patent to all but those who have closed their eyes so that 
they will not see, almost justifies Mr. Jenkins in the motion of which 
he has given notice for a Royal Commission to inquire into the extent 
of Ritualism. But while condemning sacerdotalism, the Bishop is 
prepared to sustain the priests in one of their most obnoxious privi- 
leges. He is weak enough at this time of day—after the vote on Lord 
Harrowby’s resolution in the House of Lords—to suggest that the 
Government should introduce a Burials Bill, like that of last year, with- 





out the clause relative to silent burial,—that is, they should confirm by 
a new law the pretensions of these priests to be the only ministers of 
religion in the country. And this is the way in which Dr. Ellicott 
hopes to repress priestism and to save the Establishment! Have not 
the Ritualists some ground for the nickname they give him after all? 
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Booxs on THE TABLE. 
DE PRESSENSE’S Christian Life and Practice in the Early 
M e Church* is perhaps the most interesting of the series of volumes 
to which it belongs. The topics of which it treats are those which give 
to Church history its social and political interest. The chapters on the 
polity and worship of the Church—attractive as these subjects are—will 
have a less powerful charm to most readers than those on the relation of 
Christianity to the Family, to the State, to Slavery, to the Theatre, and to 
Society generally. M. de Pressensé isnot disposed to lay the shadows 
on too heavily in his account of the Family institution among the 
Romans, but he indicates very clearly its fatal defects. No doubt the 
Family was originally the chief source of the characteristic life and vigour 
of the State ; and the supreme importance which Roman opinion and 
Roman law attached to the purity of the matron, has blinded some 
admirers of ancient Rome to the license which was permitted to the 
husband. But unless the necessity of personal purity in both parents is 
asserted by the morality of Society, the true idea of the Family can never 
be fulfilled. The treatment of Stoicism is also both sympathetic and 
discriminating. ‘The volume will be the delight of many a quiet reader 
during the evenings of the winter. As the translation has been made 
by Mrs. Annie Harwood-Holmden, we need not say that it is done with 
great spirit and vigour. 
* Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church. By E. DE PRESSENSE. 
Translated by Annie H ARWOODsHOLMDEN, ~ London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
(Price 12s.) 
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The Boston Monday Lectures on Biology, with Preludes on Current 
Events, by Jos—epH Cook, are an eloquent vindication of Christian 
Theism as opposed to non-theistic Evolution. Delivered to large 
audiences in Boston, they appeared first in the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
and are now published in a handy volume almost in the form of their 
first appearance. ‘The tone of popular address runs through the whole, 
and to a certain extent affects the artistic finish of the volume. The 
repetitions and ad captandum remarks which impair the evenness and 
logical consistency of the argument may, nevertheless, lend it freshness 
and power. Doubtless in the delivery of the lectures these were both 
necessary and effective, though judicious pruning might have been 
beneficial in this reprint. 

The first lecture strikes the key-note in a criticism of Huxley and 
Tyndall on Evolution, as expounded in the “ American Addresses” of 
the former, and the celebrated ‘ Belfast Address” of the latter. Mr. 
Cook shows that the ‘‘three hypotheses”” of Huxley “ concerning the 
history of nature,” are not by any means exhaustive; and maintains 
that “it is the theistic, and not the agnostic or the atheistic, school of 
Evolution which is increasing in influence among the higher authorities 
of science.” He then contrasts the “ established definition ” of matter 
with those of Tyndall and others ; and gives a valuable discussion of 
the exact meaning of the word ‘‘natural,” referring what is ordinarily 
called “natural” to the ‘‘habitual,” and what is ordinarily called 
“supernatural” or “ miraculous” to the ‘‘ unusual” Divine action. 
“The natural is a prolonged, and so unnoticed, supernatural.” The 
inertia and other physical properties of matter, taken together with the 
significant failure of the Spontaneous Generation theory, force into 
conspicuous prominence the ‘‘ Argument from Design” as based upon 
the ‘‘ collocations ” of matter, and compel the admission of the Divine 
Immanence in Natural Law, and of the Omnipresence of a personal First 
Cause. 

These ideas are expanded in various ways in the subsequent lectures 
with great vigour, force, and rhetorical power. The rhetoric sometimes 
dwarfs the argument, and overbears intellectual conviction by emo- 
tional susceptibility, as the following extract will show: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
there is more than one soul here besides mine, sad with unspeakable 
bereavement. There are eyes here besides mine which weary the 
heavens with beseeching glances for one vision of faces snatched from us 
in fiery chariots of pain. Is death the breaking of a flask on the sea? 
Is there for me no more personal immortality than for a consumed 
candle? Cool precision, gentlemen, not ‘rhetoric ; even at the edge of 
he tomb, cool precision!” (Page 182.) Though in this particular case 
‘cool precision” is enjoined, in others it is sometimes lacking. 
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The published works of Professor Draper, Dr. Lionel Beale, and 
others, underlie much of the thought and argument of the lecturer, but 
there is a freshness and power in the mode of presentation which make 
the treatment exclusively his own; so that though he makes no claim 
for independent and original observation and research, he presents the 
observations and researches of others clearly and often brilliantly. 

In his effort to depreciate Huxley and Tyndall, and exalt American 
and German writers, Mr. Cook sometimes has a side hit at Old England. 
‘¢ Am I to stand here in Boston, and be told that there is no authority 
in philosophy beyond the Thames? .. . England, green England !” 
and soon. (Page 158.) But I suppose we must not be ill-natured 
enough to resent a jest made by a healthy and vigorous child against 
the ancient and venerable mother. We think, however, that in some 
cases the lecturer carries his merriment and ridicule rather too far; eg. 
in regard to the Bathybius of Huxley and Hickel. It is well known on 
this side of the Atlantic that Professor Huxley is one of the most 
cautious of observers, and that he himself was the cause of refuting his 
own mistake in regard to that so-called organism. To hold this up to 
ridicule, even in the interests of truth, is neither generous nor just. 

“ The small philosopher,” writes Mr. Cook, “is a great character in 
New England. His fundamental rule of logical procedure is to guess 
at the half and multiply by two.” We are afraid that Mew England is 
notthe only home of ‘‘small philosophers.” Mr. Cook’s book will do 
much to lower their pretensions. It is brilliant in illustration and forcible 
in argument; and if shallow-pated coxcombs, who take the mere 
crudities of scientific speculation as established facts, will only take the 
trouble to read it, they will hear of something greatly to their 
advantage. 

In some respects the book wants more accurate definition and 
discrimination. On page 129 occurs this curious sentence: ‘* From 
your bioplast spindles flows off formed matter—here a miracle of 
muscle, there a miracle of tendon, there a miracle of nerve ;” and this 
idea is expanded through three pages following. This statement makes 
miracles as “ plentiful as blackberries,” and is not rendered clearer nor 
more certain by the definition given of the miraculous as the “ unusual” 
as contrasted to the ‘‘ habitual” Divine action. It certainly is the adit 
of organic bioplasts to form muscle, tendon, and nerve side by side 
with each other. Again, after an able and suggestive discussion as to the 
limits of variability in ‘‘ species,” comes this remarkable statement : 
‘*The thing we need most in the discussion of evolution is a new 
definition of species. A real species will be conterminous with the 
outermost limits of the sphere of ascertained variability. Grant me this 
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definition, and I will stand with established science on the fact that we 
have no direct evidence that any real species, thus deéfined, has ever 
been transmuted into another species.” (Page 59.) This is nothing 
more or less than another way of saying, ‘“‘ Grant me the thing to be 
proved, and I will challenge contradiction.” 

Two of the lectures are occupied with ‘‘the Concessions of Evolu- 
tionists,” and contain muchacute and valuable criticism. There is, how- 
ever, no attempt to distinguish between the different classes of 
Evolutionists. The concessions of Huxley and Tyndall as to spontaneous 
generation are of no avail as applied to a believer in that doctrine—to 
Hiackel, for instance ; nor is it fair reasoning to adduce the concessions 
of a theist, as St. George Mivart, as if they belonged to the theory of 
an agnostic like Tyndall. It might be an edifying pursuit to apply the 
method of these two lectures to theologians and theology. Strauss has 
practically done so, with rather serious results, if the method be 
reliable. The concessions of theologians would be a fine theme for 
Spencer or Tyndall to discourse upon ; and if the concessions of all the 
different schools were admitted, itis hard to say what residuum of 
theology would be left. Such destructive criticism is a two-edged 
weapon, and the practical outcome of its universal employment is— 
Agnosticism. 

We have not space to follow our author through all the interesting 
topics which he touches. The book is not by any means solely 
destructive. In some respects it is eminently constructive. It is full of 
truth vividly and forcibly presented ; and its defects, some of which we 
have ventured to note, are, as it were, like the spots on the sun, which, 
though they may detract somewhat from its light, yet serve to send 
pulses of magnetic power to the audience and the reader. We recom- 
mend our readers to obtain the book, and intelligently follow the 
author’s reasonings through the living tissues of this world to the 
spiritual body of immortality. Its perusal will prove highly suggestive 
and profitable. 


The Congregational Year-Book for 1878 * contains, as usual, the Chair- 
man’s addresses, papers read at the Union, lists of Congregational 
ministers, biographical sketches of ministers deceased during 1877, &c. 
It has also some special contents, such as an account by Mr. Arnold, of 
Northampton, of his method of instructing the deaf and dumb ; and the 
Disendowment Scheme recently moved by a Committee of the 
Liberation Society. 





*The Congregational Year-Book, 1878. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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Watts AND CHARLES WesLeY ComPARED. 


OGBERRY affirms that ‘‘comparisons are odorous.” Mrs. 
Malaprop assures us that ‘‘caparisons do not become a young 
woman.” Yet the comparison of great men and great writers yields 
lively pleasure, and may yield some profit ; while such comparisons 
most certainly do not misbecome a critic. They not only strongly 
allure and happily task his powers, they widen and deepen our know- 
ledge of the persons and books compared, and bring into vivid light 
points of character and composition which might otherwise have 
been overlooked. Nothing so charms us in Plutarch’s charming Lives, 
as the comparison which follows his account of each Grecian and each 
Roman hero. All his parallels do not, of course, possess equal exact- 
ness and felicity. Few are so happy as the comparison of Agis and 
Cleomenes with the Gracchi; of the two hapless champions of the 
Spartan people and reformers of the Spartan state, with the two hapless 
champions of the Roman people and reformers of the Roman com- 
monwealth; as that between the two fierce and fatal outcasts, 
Alcibiades and Coriolanus; or as that between the two accomplished 
and heroic assertors of a lost cause, Sertorious and Eumenes. But 
each parallel rests upon a resemblance sometimes in the character and 
career, sometimes in the character or career of the Greek and the 
Roman brought together. Demosthenes and Cicero were both of 
them great orators, and unsuccessful statesmen. Nicias and Crassus 
both perished, incapable leaders of defeated invasions. 

A profitable comparison of two great writers supposes some likeness 
in the kind and quality of their genius and writings. It would be wild 
and vain work to compare Shakespeare and Milton. They do not admit 
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of comparison ; their sole likeness consists in the possession by each of 
transcendent genius. Their genius had hardly anything in common, any 
more than the form of their characteristic productions has. Even as 
sonnetteers, they are to be contrasted rather than compared. Ofcourse 
comparison brings out contrast, but is not identical with it. There 
must be sufficient likeness between the men or books brought together 
to warrant the comparison, and sufficient unlikeness to make it interest- 
ing. Thus “ Paradise Lost” may be profitably compared with the Iliad, 
the AEneid, and the “‘Gerusalemme Liberata.” Not only may the “ Para- 
dise Lost ” be well compared with the ‘* Divina Commedia,” Milton and 
Dante themselves invite comparison, Not merely did each of them 
write a great religious poem: each of them lived intensely in the life of 
the age: each was a great politician and theologian ; and the politics of 
each were curiously mingled with his theology. Dryden and Pope 
afford abundant material for the exercise of the comparing and con- 
trasting skill of the critic, through the close resemblance of form which 
mark their most famous works, and through the mingled similarity and 
dissimilarity of their genius, so happily drawn out by Dr. Johnson. 

No less striking a likeness, no less distinct an unlikeness, invite to the 
comparison which I propose to attempt with some minuteness, between 
Isaac Watts and Charles Wesley as sacred poets. Each of them was 
an ardent and exalted soul, a devoted Christian minister, a powerful and 
persuasive preacher. Each had a well-cultivated mind; each was a 
competent scholar ; though the attainments of Watts were more ample, 
and the themes which he handled far more various. While his sacred 
poems formed a very small, though by far the most important portion of 
his writings, Charles Wesley wrote little else than religious poetry. Each 
attained to a good old age, Watts dying in his seventy-fourth, and 
Wesley in his eightieth year; but the poetical life of the latter far ex- 
ceeded in length that of the former. Watts first manifested himself as 
a sacred singer through the Hore Lyric, at the age of thirty-one 
(1705), and completed his manifestation with the Imitation of the Psalms, 
at forty-five (1719). The last thirty years of his life yielded only a 
few scattered pieces. Wesley put forth his earliest hymns at the age of 
thirty-one (1739) ; and went on pouring forth volume after volume for 
forty years, to 1780, when “ Hymns on the Tumults” appeared. He 
left behind an immense mass of unpublished verse ; while Watts be- 
queathed nothing, or next to nothing, that had not already seen the 
light. ‘The Methodist poet made hymn-writing far more the business of 
his life than did the Puritan, gave himself much more to it, spent far 
more time and far more pains upon it. His strains are of course the 
better for this greater carefulness and superior devotion. He never sinks 
so low as Watts sometimes does. His feeblest, baldest, worst hymns 
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are not so bad as the worst of the other. Watts is far more careless. 
Some of his noblest songs are disfigured by weak, harsh, clumsy expres- 
‘sions, easily susceptible of amendment. That glorious outburst of 
spiritual joy beginning “* Come we that love the Lord,” suffers from one 
unworthy line :— 
** The God that rules on high, 
And thunders as //e please ; 
That rides upon the stormy sky, 
And manages the seas.” 


The very same expression deforms that great hymn on the faithfulness 
of God :— 
‘* Praise, everlasting praise be paid 


To Him, who earth’s foundations laid ; 


; 
Praise to the God, whose strong decrees, 
Sung the creation as He please.” 


One halting line alone interrupts the stately march of “The Pil- 
grimage of the Saint” (Book iii. hymn 53) :— 


** And all the rivers that are found, 
With dangerous waters flow. 


| I recollect nothing so poor in any of the nobler hymns of Charles 
¢ Wesley ; though in harsh and careless rhymes he is more guilty than 
his predecessor. Never, surely, did rhymester so sin as in this 
verse :— 
** Far above these earthly things, 
While yet my hands are here employed : 
Sees my soul the King of kings, 
And freely talks with God.”’ 


This enormity is often repeated :— 
“ Come, O my God, Thyself reveal, 
Fill all this mighty vocd ; 
Thou only canst my spirit heal, 
Come, O my God, my God!” 


Throughout a long poem or a large collection of short poems, rigid 
exactness of rhyme is an extravagant and unattainable demand. Amidst 
a throng of couplets, an occasional faintness of rhyme may be hailed as 
an advantage and a felicity. Witness the following verse of Watts :— 

‘* Praise to the goodness of the Lord, 
Who rules His people by His Word ; 
And there, as strong as His decrees, 
He sets His kindest promises.” 
Such happy faintness, however, lends no warrant to the horrible 
harshness quoted above. 

The divine songs both of Watts and of Charles Wesley exhibit in large 

measure the qualities and endowments essential to the production of 
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good hymns,—fervour and intensity of feeling, knowledge of human 
nature, depth and breadth of spiritual experience, lively apprehension 
and a firm possession of Christian truth, ample command of sweet, 
strong, simple English, felicity of diction, and melodiousness of numbers. 

The fervour of Watts is full and intense. Mightily does he rejoice in 
the greatness and goodness of God ; strongly does he glow over redeem- 
ing and renewing love :— 


** My God, the spring of all my joys, 
The life of my delight, 
The glory of my brightest days, 
And comfort of my night. 


In darkest shades, if He appear, 
My dawning is begun ; 
He is my soul’s sweet morning star, 
And He my rising sun.” 
‘*T’ve seen Thy glory and Thy power 
Through all Thy temple shine ; 
My God ! repeat that heavenly hour, 
That vision so divine.” 
‘Join all the glorious names 
Of wisdom, love, and power 
That ever mortal knew, 
That angel ever bore. 
All are too mean to speak His worth, 
Too mean to set my Saviour forth.” 


These and countless other strains would persuade us of the unsur- 
passable fervour of Dr. Watts, but for the transcendent fervency of 
Charles Wesley. All other ardour pales beside his; all other rapture 
sinks beneath his. He glows, he pants, he rushes along, as no other 
sacred singer has ever done. Who has so sung the sweetness of 
pardon, the joy of conversion, the rapture of assurance, the longing for 
perfect holiness and heavenly bliss? 

** My God ! I know, I feel Thee mine, 
And will not quit my claim, 


Till all I have is lost in Thine, 
And all renewed I am. 


O joyful sound of Gospel grace ! 
Christ shall in me appear ; 

I, even I, shall see His face, 
I shall be holy here. 


* * * * 


The glorious crown of righteousness 
To me reached out I view ; 

Conqueror through Him, I soon shall seize 
And wear it as my due. 
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The Promised Land from Pisgah s top 
I now exult to see; 

My hope is full (O glorious hope !) 
Of immortality.” 

** Our spirits too shall quickly join, 

Like theirs with glory crowned, 

And shout to see our Captain’s sign, 
To hear His trumpet’s sound. 

Oh that we now might grasp our Guide, 
Oh that the word were given ; 

Come, Lord of Hosts, the waves divide, 
And land us all in heaven!” 

The great religious revival with which Charles Wesley was connected 
called forth all the intense ardour of his soul, and explains and somewhat 
excuses the frequent extravagance of his expressions, while it renders 
many of his hymns unmeet for general use. Watts had no such con- 
nection; and his hymns have certainly gained thereby. Sufficiently 
fervent for the needs of the most devout and aspiring soul, they seldom 
confound humble but sincere piety with frames to which it is a stranger, 
and ecstasies of which it is incapable. The mode in which the two 
sacred singers present the higher states of the soul is often curiously 
contrasted. Watts sets forth the glory and blessedness of godly souls, 
and then aspires to attain thereto, looks up with longing eyes to 
the divine heights, and prays for strength and grace to reach them. 
Charles Wesley dwells on the blessings whereof he stands possessed, 
and invites others to share his felicity ; looks down from the divine 
heights and beckons others to come up to him there. The Puritan poet 
thus aspires :— 

** Immortal principles forbid 
The sons of God to sin. 
Not by the terrors of a slave 

Do they perform His will, 

But with the noblest powers they have 

His sweet commands fulfil. 

They find access at every hour 

To God within the veil, 

Hence they derive a quickening power, 

And joys that never fail. 

* * * * 
Lord ! Z address Thy heavenly throne ; 
Call mea child of Thine! 
Send down the Spirit of Thy Son 

To form my heart divine.” 

* Lord, how secure and blest are they 

Who feel the joys of pardoned sin ! 


Should storms of wrath shake earth and sea, 
Their minds have heaven and peace withir. 
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The day glides swiftly o’er their heads, 
Made up of innocence and love ; 
And soft and silent as the shades 
Their nightly minutes gently move. 
* a * * 
How oft they look to the heavenly hills 
Where groves of living pleasures grow ; 
And longing hopes and cheerful smiles 
Sit undisturbed upon their brows. 
* * % * 


While wretched we, like worms and moles, 
Lie grovelling in the dust below : 

} Almighty grace, renew our souls ! 

| And we’// aspire to glory too.” 


The Methodist poet thus allures :-— 


**Lo! I come with joy to do 
The Mastez’s blessed will, 
Him in outward works pursue 
And serve Flis pleasure still. 
Faithful to my Lord’s commands 
I still would choose the better part, ‘ 
Serve with careful Martha’s hands, 
And humble Mary’s heart. 





* * * 





To the desert or the cell, 
Let others blindly fly ; 

In this evil world I-dwell 
Unhurt, unspotted I. 

Here I find a house of prayer, 
To which I inwardly retire ; 

Walking unconcerned in care, 

























And unconsumed in fire. 


Thou, O Lord, my portion art, 
3efore I hence remove ; 
Now my treasure and my heart 
Is all laid up above, 
Far above these earthly things, 
While yet my hands are here employed, 
Sees my soul the King of kings, 
And freely talks with God. 
Oh that all the art might know 
i Of living thus to Thee, 
| Find their heaven begun below, 
And here Thy goodness see ! 
Walk in all the works prepared, 
By Thee to exercise their grace, 
Till they gain their full reward, 
And see Thy glorious face !” 


Watts longs to approach the example of Christ ; Charles Wesley 
rejoices in its successful imitation. The former speaks thus :— 
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‘« My dear Redeemer and my Lord, 
I read my duty in Thy Word ; 
But in Thy life the law appears, 
Drawn out in living characters. 
Such was Thy truth and Thy zeal, 
Such deference to Thy Father’s will, 
Such love and meekness, so divine, 
I would transcribe aad make them mine. 
Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervour of Thy prayer, 
The desert Thy temptation knew, 
Thy conflict and Thy victory too. 
Be Thou my pattern ! let me bear 
More of Thy gracious image here, 
That God, the Judge, may own my name 
Among the followers of the Lamb.” 
The latter thus speaks :— 
‘¢ Servant of all! to toil for man, 
Thou didst not, Lord, refuse ; 
Thy majesty did not disdain 
To be employed for us. 
Thy bright example I pursue, 
To Thee in all things rise ; 
And all I think, or speak, or do, 
Is one great sacrifice.” 

I confess a decided preference for the humbler method. The most 
advanced Christian, while he may meetly re-echo the lowly aspira- 
tions of Watts, must be put out when singing the sublime assumptions 
of Charles Wesley. Nor need the hymn suffer in the least from such 
humility. Not only is aspiration much safer, it is not less poetical 
than assumption. 

The fact that Watts was unconnected, while Charles Wesley was con- 
nected with a great religious revival, helps, in conjunction with tempera- 
ment and original endowment, to account for another difference in their 
hymns. Both sacred poets were masters in Israel; had a clear con- 
ception of anda firm hold upon the great central truths of Chris- 


tianity. Both were at home in the deeps of the soul, possessed a 


wide spiritual experience, exhibit familiarity with the struggles and 
aspirations, the sorrows and joys of the inmost soul. ‘They explore 
the inner realm with some diversity of manner. The Methodist is the 
more minute, the Puritan the wider explorer. The latter ranges over 
a far larger space, the former stays longer in particular spots. Charles 
Wesley lingers over the process of conversion, bestows a strain on every 
step. Watts is full of the sorrow of the soul under sin, of the struggle 
of the soul against sin. But he is far more general; he has no hymn like 
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“ Wrestling Jacob,” descriptive of one particular struggle. The later poet 
almost always contemplates man in one or two special relations. With 
him the soul is scarcely anything else but the subject of conviction and 
conversion, the object of forgiveness and restoration; he very seldom 
regards it apart from the sphere of redemption. ‘The earlier poet, 
while amply rejoicing in redeeming and renewing love, contemplates 
man in other aspects, gives a far fuller voice to his general powers, 
passions, and affections. With Watts the soul does not merely long to 
be forgiven and cleansed, but aspires also to be enlarged, exalted, and 
enriched, climbs toward God on the ladder of His visible glory, be- 
holds Him in nature and in history, sings of the Almighty God, the 
everlasting God, the righteous Ruler, “the First Good, First Perfect, 
and First Fair,” the infinite God, the incomprehensible God, the un- 
speakable God. Among the innumerable hymns of Charles Wesley I 
recollect no such divine songs as 

** Great God, how infinite art Thou!” 

‘Who dares attempt the Eternal Name 

In notes of mortal sound ?” 


‘* God is a name my soul adores.” 
** The Lord, how absolute He reigns! ” 


** Rise, rise, my soul, and leave the ground.” 


Though Charles Wesley produced so much more religious poetry than 
Watts, the latter far surpasses him in variety of subject. 

This greater variety of subject on the part of Watts is accompanied 
by greater depth and breadth of thought. His hymns reveal the 
scholar, the metaphysician, the owner of an active and cultivated 
mind ; while the strains of Charles Wesley discover little else than the 
believer and the scripturalist. Abounding in grand outbursts of intense 
feeling, he seldom yields those condensed expressions of sublime 
thought and spiritual truth so frequent with Watts, such as 


** Thou art the ever-living God, 
Were all the nations dead.” 
** Eternity, with all its years, 
Stands present in Thy view; 
To Thee there nothing old appears, 
Great God ! there’s nothing new.’ 


’ 


** While like a tide our minutes flow, 
The present and the past ; 

He fills His own immortal Now, 
And sees our ages waste.” 


‘*The men of grace have found 
Glory begun below, 
Celestial fruits on earthly ground 
From faith and hope may grow.” 
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** Faith must obey her Father’s will, 
As well as trust His grace ; 
A pardoning God is jealous still 
Of His own holiness.” 
‘* Immortal principles forbid, 
The sons of God to sin. 
Not by the terrors of a slave 
Do they. perform His will, 
But with the noblest powers they have 


His sweet commands fulfil.” 


Precision of thought and condensation of expression are not the 
characteristics of the Wesleyan hymns. Excessive diffuseness in fact 
distinguishes them, and ranks next to extravagance among their faults. 
“ The fatal facility” of Charles Wesley contributed to the weakening 
of some of his nobiest strains. It is difficult to discover the leading 
thought of that famous hymn, “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” so smothered 
is it with repetitions, so encumbered is it with non-essential verses. Many 
of the verses may be omitted without the least detraction from its 
meaning or diminution of its force. It falls far short of the perfection 
of a divine song which flows from “a central and creative thought, 
shaping for itself melodious utterance, and with every detail subordi- 
nated to its harmonious presentation.” ‘‘ Wrestling Jacob ” itself, with 
all its strength and grandeur, is impaired by repetition and redundan- 
cies. I cannot point to one among his longer hymns which is not too 
long, which is not oppressed by superfluous verses. I do not mean to 
say that Watts never sins after this fashion, that he does not sometimes 
deal in superfluous verses. But he far surpasses Charles Wesley in 
precision of thought and condensation of expression. His hymns far 
more nearly approach the perfection defined above. Almost all of 
them present a central and creative thought clearly and distinctly 
wrought out. With him the details almost always minister to its dis- 
tinct and lively presentation; redundancies and superfluities but seldom 
mar his strains. His longest hymns are marred by awkward rather 
than by needless verses. Every verse helps on the majestic march of 
“ The Pilgrimage of the Saints.” Long as is the divine song beginning, 
“Go, worship at Emmanuel’s feet,” it does not contain a single super- 
fluous stanza ; every verse adds to its strength and beauty. That noble 
strain— 

** Join all the glorious names 
Of wisdom, love, and power!” 
would lose by the omission of a single verse. Each one is essential to 
its completeness. Hence I find memory takes far more easy and 
firm hold of the hymns of Watts than it does of Charles Wesley’s. 
They are more readily taken in, they are more surely retained. No quali- 
ties of a composition so further its access to the memory, and so secure 
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its abode therein, as precision of thought and condensation of expres- 
sion. How much more easily do we make ourselves masters of the clear 
and magnificent diction of “ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” “ Richard III.,” 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” than of the crabbed and knotty language which 
deforms ‘“ Troilus and Cressida,” “ Coriolanus,” and, in a less degree, 
the “ Tempest.” Notwithstanding the amazing and overwhelming ‘sub- 
limity of the thoughts, “ Paradise Lost” wins ready entrance into the 
memory through the wonderful clearness and exactness of the expres- 
sion. How hard it is to learn by heart the vague and misty splendours 
of Shelley! The ‘“‘ Adonais”’ alone I find moderately easy of remem- 
brance; while the vigour and clearness of Byron obtain immediate 
admittance. 

This superiority of the hymns of Watts to those of Wesley in getting and 
keeping command of the memory is the more remarkable from the fact 
that the former is singularly devoid of the mannerism so exceedingly con- 
spicuous in the latter. It is impossible to mention a writer more free 
from mannerisms than Watts. He has no pet phrases, no uniformity of 
manner; his thoughts are not formed after an identical fashion ; his 
sentences are not cast in a like mould. One hymn does not remind us 
of another by the structure of its verses and the run of its lines. His 
strains have no startling family likeness. His best hymns resemble 
each other only in their goodness, in the depth and precision of 
the thought, in the}vigour and exactness of the expression, in the sweet- 
ness and purity of the diction, and in the melodiousness of the flow. 
Even in strains devoted to the same or a similar subject no repetition 
occurs; as in—‘‘ Great God! how infinite art Thou!” and, “ Rise, 
rise, my soul, and leave the ground!” where the eternal God is cele- 
brated ; or in, “God is a name my soul adores!” and, ‘ What is our 
God, or what His name?” where the incomprehensible God is 
addressed. Though possessing a somewhat minute and extensive 
acquaintance with his compositions, yet I doubt if I could at once 
assign to Watts a hymn of his previously unknown. 

The mannerism of Charles Wesley is conspicuous, all-pervading, and 
proverbial. Everyone is aware of it, everyone is struck by it. It con- 
sists not in verbal repetition, not in the_recurrence of favourite phrases, 
but in the recurrence of sentences cast in the same mould, in the 
accumulation of epithets, the crowding together of exhortations and 
aspirations, the rush and hurry of exclamations and petitions. Almost 
every hymn of his is marked by this mannerism. In none does it more 


happily appear than in the following lines :— 
‘* Jesus ! seek Thy wandering sheep, 
Bring me back, and lead, and keep ; 
Take on Thee mine every care, 
Bear me on Thy bosom, bear ! 
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Let me know my Shepherd’s voice, 
More and more in Thee rejoice, 
More and more of Thee receive, 
Ever in Thy Spirit live ! 

Live till all Thy life I know, 
Perfect through my Lord below ; 
Gladly then from earth remove, 
Gathered to the fold above. 


Oh that I at last may stand 

With the sheep at Thy right hand! 

Take the crown so freely given, 

Enter in by Thee to heaven.” 
This accumulative vehemence always retains its vigour and liveliness, 
never sinks into weakness or dulness. A nobler mannerism cannot be 
imagined than this of Charles Wesley. Notwithstanding its all-per- 
vading presence, I never find it wearisome ; I never wish it away, any 
more than I wish away the characteristic style of any great writer. 
Notwithstanding the constant carping of critics at the style of Tacitus 
and of Gibbon, I confess a tenderness for the peculiarities of both 
these great historians. Itis the pointed, vivid, and condensed expres- 
sion which the profound and searching intellect of the Roman shaped 
for itself that invests with such wonderful attractiveness the mean and 
miserable times whereof he writes ; that enables us to endure, nay, in a 
sense to enjoy, the sadand terrible sights which he shows us. The 
various peculiarities of the Englishman’s style, its precision, pregnancy, 
stateliness, obliquity, and irony, make his great work as entertaining 
as it is informing, impart a perpetual liveliness to the long journey 
through which he guides us. In like manner the iterative and accu- 
mulative vehemence of Charles Wesley ranks with me among his 
attractions rather than among his defects. 

What John Wesley with perfect truth said of his brother’s hymns— 
“Here are the purity, the strength, and the elegance of the English 
language ’—-may with equal truth be affirmed of the divine songs of 
Watts. Each sacred singer had an ample command of that sweet, 
strong, simple diction essential toa good hymn. It is hard to say 
which was the greater master of such English. The diction of the 
Methodist was more uniformly excellent, as has been remarked above, 
and is less disfigured by awkward phrases and halting couplets. But if the 
diction has fewer blemishes, it cannot show greater beauties than that 
of the Puritan. As far as language ‘goes, Watts at his best is quite a 
match for Charles Wesley at his best. ‘The noblest hymns of 
each afford samples of perfect English, as the two following testify. 
Let us first listen to Watts, as he sings the humble worship of 
heaven :— 
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‘** Father ! I faint, I long to see 
The place of Thine abode, 
To leave these earthly courts and fiee 
Up to Thy seat, my God. 


Here I behold Thy distant face, 
And ’tis a pleasing sight ; 
But to abide in Thine embrace 
Te ee Pe rae 
Is infinite delight ! 


I’d part with all the joys of sense 
To gaze upon Thy throne : 
Pleasure springs fresh for ever thence, 
Unspeakable, unknown. 


There all the heavenly hosts are seen, 
In shining ranks they move, 

And drink immortal vigour in, 
With wonder and with love. 


Then at Thy feet with awful fear 
The adoring armies fall, 

With joy they shrink to nothing here, 
Before the Eternal All. 


There would I vie with all the host, 
In duty as in bliss ; 

While less than nothing I can boast, 
And vanity confess. 


The more Thy glories strike mine eyes, 
The humbler I shall be ; 

Yet while I sink my joys shall rise 
Unmeasurably high.” 


Let us now hearken to Charles Wesley, as he exalts the Incarnation :— 


‘¢ With glorious clouds encompassed round, 
Whom angels dimly see, 
Will the Unsearchable be found, 
Or God appear to me? 


Will He forsake His throne above— 
Himself to worms impart ? 

Answer Thou Man of grief and love, 
And speak into my heart ! 


In manifested love explain 
The wonderful design ; 

What meant the suffering Son of Man, 
The streaming blood divine ? 


Didst Thou not in our flesh appear 
And live and die below, 

That I may now perceive Thee near, 
And my Redeemer know ? 


’ 
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Come, then, and to my soul reveal 
The heights and depths of grace, 
Those wounds which all my sorrows heal, 
That dear disfigured face ! 


Before my eyes of faith confessed 
Stand forth, a slaughtered Lamb, 

And wrap me in Thy crimson vest, 
And tell me all Thy name. 


Jehovah in Thy person show, 
Jehovah crucified ; 

And then the pardoning God I know, 
And feel the blood applied. 


I view the Lamb in His own light 
Whom angels dimly see, 

And gaze, transported at the sight, 
Through all eternity.” 


I bring these two hymns together merely as samples of pure, strong, 
elevated, yet simple diction, and cannot say which is the more admir- 
able sample. While unable to decide which of the two is the greater 
master of strong, pure, sweet English, I discern in Watts a more ex- 
quisite fe/icity of diction, and attribute it to his superior precision of 
thought and compactness of expression. In every grace of diction, 


richness and felicity, as well as strength and purity, I do not think 
any Wesleyan hymn quite a match for his “Sight of Heaven in 
Sickness” :— 


‘* Oft have I sate in secret sighs 
To feel my flesh decay, 
Then groaned aloud, with frighted eyes, 
To view the tottering clay. 


3ut I forbid my sorrows now, 
Nor dares the flesh complain ; 

Diseases bring their profit too— 
The joy o’ercomes the pain, 


My cheerful soul now all the day 
Sits waiting here and sings : 

Looks through the ruins of her clay 
And practises her wings. 


Faith almost changes into sight 
While from afar she spies 

Her fair inheritance, in light, 
Above created skies, 


Had but the prison-walls been strong 
And firm, without a flaw, 

In darkness she had dwelt too long, 
And less of glory saw. 
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But now the everlasting hills 
Through every chink appear, 

And something of the joy she feels 
While she’s a prisoner here. 

The shines of heaven rush sweetly in 
At all the gaping flaws ; 

Visions of endless bliss are seen, 
And native air she draws. 

Oh, may these walls stand tottering still ! 
The breaches never close, 

If I must here in darkness dwell, 
And all this glory lose ! 

Or rather let this flesh decay, 
The ruins wider grow, 

Till, glad to see the enlargéd way, 
I stretch my pinions through.” 


The more uniform excellence of Wesley’s English may be fairly set 
against the occasional transcendency of that of Watts, and the question of 
supremacy in diction be left undecided. In melodiousness of numbers, 
too, the superiority is not easily awarded. The impartial critic will, I 
think, find it difficult to determine which of the two sacred poets is the 
truer sizger—whether the hymns of the Puritan or those of the}Methodist 

iS y i 
more abundantly possess the run and ring of genuine songs. ‘Trochaic 
metres, from which Watts wholly abstains, and which Charles Wesley so 
often handles, especially suit the song. Therein some of our finest old 
songs are written. 
“Take, oh take those lips away 

That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the morn ! 
But my kisses bring again, 

Seals of love, but sealed in vain.” 


The most song-like among the Wesleyan hymns have the trochaic 
flow, such as 
‘* Hark, how loud the welkin rings.” 
‘* Christ the Lord is risen to-day.” 
* Happy soul! thy days are ended.” 


” 


** Christ whose glory fills the skies. 


Watts has not the advantage of the trochaic measure ; yet how many 
of his hymns are true songs, possess the run and the ring proper to 
such productions. Witness— 


“Begin, my tongue, some heavenly theme.” 


** My Saviour, my Almighty Friend.” 
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‘* Tiow pleasant, how divinely fair.” 

‘* Sweet is the work, my God, my King.” 
** Lord of the worlds above.” 

** Come we that love the Lord.” 


*¢ Join all the glorious names.” 
ce 


How beauteous are their feet.” 
‘* Sing to the Lord that built the skies.”’ 


In multitude the true songs of Watts exceed, I think, those of Charles 
Wesley. The former more frequently exhibits the qualities character- 
istic of such compositions than the latter does. The mannerism of the 
Methodist is more favourable to rapid and vigorous than to melodious 
utterance. The accumulative vehemence breaks forth into torrents 
rather than into streamlets. Now, it is not the work and noise of the 
torrent, but the smooth flow and murmur of the streamlet that image 
forth the perfect song. We certainly fall in with more of such stream- 
lets among the hymns of Watts. Still the trochaic measure gives such 
advantage to a few of the Wesleyan strains that they may well dispute 
the supremacy with his best songs. Never did Charles Wesley more 
nearly approach the perfection possible to the divine song than in his 
Easter hymn :— 

‘* Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 
Sons of men, and angels, say: 
Raise your joys and triumphs high: 
Sing, ye heavens ; and earth, reply. 
Love’s redeeming work is done ; 
Fought the fight, the battle won ; 
Lo! our Sun’s eclipse is o’er, 

Lo! He sets in blood no more. 
Vain the stone, the watch, the seal, 
Christ has burst the gates of hell ; 
Death in vain forbids His rise, 
Christ has opened Paradise. 

Lives again our glorious King ; 
Where, O Death, is now thy sting? 
Dying once, He all doth save ; 
Where’s thy victory, O Grave ? 
Soar we now where Christ has led, 
Following our exalted Head ; 
Made like Him, like Him we rise, 
Ours the cross, the grave, the skies. 


King of glory, Soul of bliss, 
Everlasting life is this : 

Thee to know, Thy power to prove, 
Thus to sing and thus to love.” 
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None among the many true songs of Watts excels in run and ring 
this exaltation of the faithful God :— 
‘Begin, my tongue, some heavenly theme, 
And speak some boundless thing ; 


The mighty works, or mightier name, 
Of our Eternal King. 


Tell of His wondrous faithfulness, 
And sound His power abroad ; 
Sing the sweet promise of His grace, 

And the performing God ! 
Proclaim salvation from the Lord 
To wretched, dying men ; 
His hand hath writ the sacred word 
With an immortal pen. 


Engraved as in eternal brass 
The mighty promise shines ; 
Nor can the powers of darkness rase 
These everlasting lines. 
* * * * 
His very word of grace is strong 
As that which built the skies ; 
The Voice that rolls the stars along 
Speaks all the promises.” 

On the whole, I feel inclined to assign to Watts an ampler possession, 
as a more frequent exercise, of the endowments which go to the making 
of a noble song. 

The result of this comparison between the two chief English hymn- 
writers leads me to the assertion of the general superiority of the earlier 
poet. To the Methodist I allow a more intense and sustained fervour of 
feeling, and a more uniform excellence of diction. For the Puritan I 
claim more depth, fulness, and sublimity of thought, a larger variety 
of themes, a wider command of the religious affections and a greater 
intimacy with the human heart, superior compactness of expression and 
felicity of diction, with a more frequent melodiousness of numbers, and 
assign the superiority to the latter as the possessor of more manifold 
excellence. While allowing that Watts at his worst is below Charles 
Wesley at his worst, I hold that Watts at his best is above Charles 
Wesley at his best, is more variously good. I grant the force of early 
associations; I know that a Puritan cannot feel for the hymns of 
Charles Wesley what he feels for those of Watts, and that a Methodist 
cannot feel for the strains of Watts what he feels for those of Charles 
Wesley. But I think that a conscientious critic, whatever have been 
his, early associations, may conduct a careful comparison and come to a 
fair conclusion, as I have endeavoured to do. 


Tuomas H. GILL. 
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GoLpen Texts.* 


Marcu 3.—“ Now we believe, not because of thy saying: for we have 
heard Him ourselves, and know that this ts indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world.” —John iv. 42. 


HE woman of Samaria was so deeply impressed by her interview 
with Jesus, that she left her water-pot at the well, and went back 
at once into Sychar to ask her neighbours to “come and see a man” 
who must surely be the ‘“ Messiah.” The stranger had spoken to her 
in such a way as to reveal His intimate knowledge of the secrets of her 
life. His words had lighted up the chambers of her memory. Like 
Nathanael, she had felt that an Eye was upon her which read her 
through and through. Beneath its gaze she had been confronted anew 
with the spectres of her guilty past ; and yet there was a look in that 
Eye which spoke to her of pity and hope. With natural reticence, but 
with simple sincerity, she sums up her account of the mysterious 
stranger in the words, ‘‘ Come, see a man which told me all things that 
ever I did!” 

We are informed that, on account of this saying of the woman, 
“many of the Samaritans of that city believed on Him.” They felt 
that, whatever this woman was—however ignorant, however immoral— 
here was certainly a point on which she was competent to give evidence. 
She surely knew her own history; and surely she was able to judge 
whether the knowledge of her life manifested by the Jewish stranger 
was such as might have been acquired through any ordinary channels. 
Her whole manner doubtless convinced them of her truthfulness. That 
such a woman should thus suddenly become so deeply interested in 
religious questions, and should so earnestly urge her neighbours to 
come out to the well and judge for themselves, indicated the profound 
impression made upon her own mind. ‘Thus the change wrought in the 
woman was itself a testimony to the power of the unknown stranger ; 
and, accordingly, those who went out to see Him and to ask Him to 
tarry with them had already a germinant faith in their hearts. 

Jesus Himself had been refreshed in spirit by His interview with the 





* In the Lessons of the Sunday-School Union for 1878, there are certain passages 
of Scripture selected for repetition: these are called ‘‘Golden Texts.” The texts 
illustrated in this series of papers are those appointed for repetition on Sunday morning. 
The papers are not written with the intention of furnishing teachers with materials 
which they can use in their classes without trouble; but to assist their own meditation 
on the texts which they have to explain to the children. Parents, too, may with 
advantage have their thoughts occupied with the passages of Scripture which their 
boys and girls are repeating at school. 
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woman at the well. In a deeper sense than she knew she had “ given 
Him to drink.” And so when the disciples came to Him with the food 
which they had brought, He said to them, ‘‘ I have meat to eat that ye 
know not of.” His endeavour to awaken the conscience of this poor 
woman, and His success in touching her deeper nature, were as meat 
and drink to the soul of Christ. He was thus engaged in doing His 
Father’s will—in accomplishing His Father’s purpose ; and this was to 
Him a source of satisfaction and strength. The heart of Jesus was still 
further gladdened when He saw the Samaritans coming towards Him 
through the fields. Not for “ four months yet” would these fields be 
entered by the reaper ; but, in the Samaritans who were now flocking 
out towards Him, Jesus saw the first-fruits of a spiritual “harvest.” In 
their eager expectancy—their Messianic hope—their simple, candid 
reception of the woman’s testimony—He saw a field that was even now 
“ white” and ready for the reapers. And so, when they besought Him 
to ‘tarry with them,” He readily consented, in order that He might 
“thrust in His sickle,” and “ gather His wheat into the garner.” 

“ He abode theré two days.”’ We do not read of His working any 
miracles amongst these people. But we must remember that, in His 
interview with the woman, He had manifested @ miraculous knowledge ; 
and doubtless her experience was now practically repeated in many 
other cases. As they listened to His words, they would feel that One 
was amongst them who could read their hearts, who knew their cravings, 
and who brought them the very message that met their needs. With 
open, trustful hearts they yielded themselves up to the spiritual power 
that streamed forth from Him. And so the result of His two days’ 
ministry in Sychar was that ‘‘many more believed on Him,” and that 
those who had already believed because of the woman’s testimony had 
their faith confirmed and deepened, and established on the basis of their 
own personal experience. ‘‘ Now we believe, not because of thy saying : 
for we have heard Him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 

And is not this (so to speak) the “natural history ” of Christian faith, 
wherever it is found? Human testimony leads men to Christ: their 
own experience of Christ’s influence does the rest. All faith in Christ 
must now be based, to some extent, on testimony. ‘“‘ How shall men 
believe in Him of whom they have not heard?” When the missionary 
goes, for the first time, into a heathen land, his first word is necessarily 
one of testimony. He testifies to the facts of Christ’s life, and death, 
and resurrection ; and in doing so he is simply repeating the testimony 
which has come down through the ages from Christ’s apostles and first 
disciples. Then he testifies also as to what the Gospel is to himself, 
and what it has been to multitudes ; how it brings light, peace, hope, 
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and strength. Then He gives them the words of Jesus Himself; and 
these words make their own independent appeal to the conscience and 
the heart. 

In like manner, those of us who have received a Christian education 
from our earliest years have believed, first of all, on the testimony of our 
parents or teachers. We gave to this testimony the unquestioning faith 
of childhood. But with our growing years has come a deeper faith. 
This faith, indeed, can never be independent of human testimony ; for 
the very teaching of Christ, which finds its response in our souls, has 
itself come down to us from those who first listened to it. Yea, how 
can we have any faith in a historic Christ, unless this Christ is presented 
to us through the testimony of eye-witnesses? But, still, our maturer 
faith is not founded on testimony alone. Our spirits come into personal 
contact with the influence of Christ. Both His history and His teaching 
make their appeal to the intuitions and needs of our souls. Our own 
consciousness, moreover, of the power of Christian faith within us is an 
additional evidence in favour of that faith. We are not building merely 
on our own wishes, fancies, or feelings; for we can fall back on historic 
facts supported by testimony which we have every reason to accept. But 
neither are we building merely on the bare testimony even of credible 
witnesses ; for the character and words of Jesus, as presented to us in 
their reports, touch and move us in a manner which enables us to 
understand the profound impression made upon their minds. ‘Thus our 
faith, taking its rise in testimony, is confirmed by personal experience, 
and deepens into the assurance that “this is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world.” 


Marcu 10.—“ Zhe man believed the word that Jesus had spoken unto 
him, and he went his way.”—John iv. 50. 


From Samaria Jesus passed on into Galilee. Whilst He was staying 
at Cana, a certain nobleman (probably an official of rank belonging to 
the court of Herod) came to Him from Capernaum with the entreaty 
that He would come down and heal a son who was “on the point of 
death.” This nobleman had doubtless heard of the miracle which Jesus 
had wrought at Cana, and of the fame which He had acquired through 
His recent visit to Jerusalem. Probably he now betook himself to 
Jesus simply as a last resource, with the faint hope that this ‘‘ miracle- 
worker” of whom he had heard might possibly be able to do what 
physicians had failed to accomplish. Like many others, he was driven 
to Jesus by temporal necessity, not drawz by spiritual sympathy or by 
a sense of spiritual need. Perhaps, too, even blended with his anxiety 
for his son, there may have been latent in his mind the thought that if 

2 
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Jesus should prove Himself able to effect this wonderful cure, he would 
begin to consider His claims as a prophet of God. 

We can well imagine that it was with a sigh Jesus said, ‘‘ Except ye 
see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.” He seems to have regarded 
this nobleman as a type of the Galilean mind. Now that He was 
beginning to acquire reputation as a worker of miracles, the Galileans 
were beginning to flock around Him—partly, doubtless, through 
curiosity, partly in expectation of material benefits. Jesus seems to 
have keenly felt the contrast between this attitude of His own country- 
men and the spiritual susceptibility of the Samaritans with whom He 
had just been staying. It must always be more or less painful to an 
earnest teacher when he seeks to instruct the mind or to arouse the 
conscience, and only succeeds in eliciting curiosity or admiration. It 
must always be a matter of regret to an earnest reformer when he finds 
that multitudes are more susceptible to the charms of his oratory than 
to the justice of his cause. He may not on this account cease making 
his speeches ; for he feels that to expound and vindicate his views is part 
of his mission, and his eloquence is the natural expression of his own 
enthusiasm. But none the less may he lament the exaggerated impor- 
tance attached by many to his oratory, as sch, and their dulness in 
apprehending the importance of the cause he is advocating, and the 
magnitude of the principles at stake. So, too, a missionary in a 
heathen land would not cease to show his practical sympathy with the 
sick, and to use his medical skill for their recovery, although it might 
grieve him to find that many were more interested in the wonders of his 
medicine-chest and his galvanic battery than in the Gospel which he had 
come to preach. In like manner, the eager, open-mouthed craving for 
miracles, as such, was distasteful to Christ. He even refused to give 
the kind of “signs ” which some demanded—mere external portents or 
prodigies, standing in no vital relation to His nature, character, or 
mission. He never, indeed, said that His own miracles were gratuitous 
adjuncts to His specific work, or that they were only a concession to 
the weaknesses of the multitude. On the contrary, the signs which He 
gave were necessary, in order to the full “manifestation” of His “glory.” 
And therefore He did not give up the working of miracles because of 
the prevalence of an unspiritual craving for the miraculous. He had 
come as the Christ of God; and His works, as well as His words, were 
the natural expression of His unique relation to the Father, and His 
unique mission to the world. Nevertheless, it pained Him to see the 
exaggerated importance attached to the marvellous element in His 
works by many who were slow to respond to His teaching, or to recog- 
nise the grandeur of His message. It grieved Him that men were not 
at once drawn into discipleship by spiritual cravings and affinities. But 
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doubtless He intended to work this miracle for the nobleman, even 
whilst He uttered the word of regret and rebuke—‘‘ Except ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will not believe.” 

This utterance was probably itself a revelation to the nobleman. 
The tacit rebuke which it conveyed spoke of the calm dignity of Him 
who gave it. The lofty sadness which it expressed betokened a lofty 
nature. Here, clearly, was no mere miracle-monget, who would be 
glad to have the patronage of a courtier of Herod. Here was no mere 
enchanter, glorying in his growing reputation. Here was One who 
sought to win faith and not mere fame—who desired, not a mere out- 
ward homage, but an inward loyalty. Here was One who spoke to the 
spirits of men, and who was grieved because they responded so slowly 
to His appeal. We can well imagine that the nobleman now began to 
feel the spiritual influence of Jesus. With deeper reverence would 
come increasing faith, He may perhaps have approached Jesus with a 
mere “ peradventure” in his mind ; but now, at any rate, he speaks with 
the accent of conviction: ‘Sir, come down, ere my child die.” This 
is not the language of a man who is merely willing, as a last resource, 
to put the claims of a miracle-worker to the test. This is the language 
of a father pleading for his son with One whom he believes to be able 
to save him from death. He has now a definite expectation that, if 
only Jesus will “‘ come down,” his son willrecover. But even this faith, 
such as it was, needed to be strengthened by being tested. And so 
Jesus said unto him, ‘‘Go thy way, thy son liveth.” The nobleman 
stood the test. ‘‘He believed the word that Jesus had spoken unto 
him, and he went his way.” He felt that he was in the presence of One 
greater than he had previously imagined. Without having as yet seen 
any miracle, he believed the assurance of Jesus. And when, on his 
way home, he met his servants, and found that his son had recovered 
at the very hour when Jesus said to him, “ Thy son liveth,” his faith was 
still further confirmed and deepened: he “ himself believed, and his 
whole house.” 

Thus Christ does not drive away those who are driven to Him by the 
pressure of necessity, but seeks, by the revelation of His compassion, 
to draw them inwardly to Himself. Even. whilst lamenting their lack 
of spiritual susceptibility, He seeks to awaken their deeper nature. 
Coming to Him for help, they learn to cling to Him in loyalty. Rush- 
ing to Him, it may be, even in selfish terror, they are met by a mercy 
which calms their agitation, and seeks to lead them on into unselfish 
discipleship. Nor does Christ reject men merely because their faith is 
weak, but rather uses the faith they have as a kver by which to raise 
them to a higher level. By patient education and wise discipline He 
seeks to confirm and deepen their trust in Himself. And when He 
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tests our faith, it is that He may strengthen it, so that we may learn to 
believe whatever word He speaks to us, and go on our way. 


Marcu 17.—Behold, thou art made whole; sin no more, lest a worse thing 
come unto thee.”—John v. 14. 


These words were spoken by Jesus in the Temple, to the man whom 
He had previously healed at the Pool of Bethesda. He had found him 
there amongst a crowd of “ impotent folk waiting for the moving of the 
water,” and had chosen him for miraculous healing, probably because 
he was the most helpless and hopeless of them all. The man had been 
afflicted with disease, apparently some form of paralysis, for thirty- 
eight years ; and although he had been attracted to Bethesda by the 
fame of its healing water, yet he had never been able to test its power 
in his own case. When Jesus asked him, “ Wilt thou be made whole ?” 
his reply was, ‘Sir, I have no man, when the water is troubled, to put 
me into the pool ; but while I am coming, another steppeth down before 
me.” Here, even at Bethesda, was an illustration of the law of 
‘‘ natural selection,” which drives “ the weakest to the wall.” This man 
was probably the most helpless sufferer at the spa, avd therefore the 
least able to avail himself of its benefits. The long duration of his 
disease must have made him almost hopeless of recovery; and the 
frequent disappointment which had marked his efforts to reach the 
bubbling water must have weakened his spirit in the struggle for health. 
But it was precisely to this abject, despairing, helpless, friendless cripple 
that Christ came with His compassionate and mighty word of healing. 
And here we have an illustration of the higher law of ‘‘ supernatural 
selection,” the law of Grace, according to which the mightiest stoop to 
help the feeblest, and compassion chooses out the most needy for its 
special care. ‘This was the ‘‘law” which Christ came to exemplify ; 
His whole work of redemption was its crowning illustration. 

When Jesus afterwards found the healed man in the Temple, He said 
to him, ‘* Behold, thou art made whole; sin no more, lest a worse 
thing come unto thee.’ ‘These words seem clearly to indicate that 
there was a direct connection between this man’s disease and some sin 
of which he had been guilty, Our Lord always protested against the 
uncharitable and superstitious notion that signal calamity is secessarily 
traceable to signal guilt. But conscience and experience alike testify 
that special suffering is often the direct consequence of special sin. And 
in this particular case, Jesus would scarcely have warned the man o 
‘a worse thing ” that might come upon him if he should go back into 
his old sins, unless He had known that the former affliction was the 
result of special transgression. We are not told of any penitence or 
faith on the part of the sufferer. We have no right, indeed, on this 
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account, to infer their absence. But neither have we any right to infer 
their presence, merely from the fact that Christ wrought the miracle. It 
may be that He chose to heal this man out of pure compassion for his 
wretched state, and with a further view to the healing of his soul. For 
thirty-eight years Nature had been doing its work of retribution; Grace 
was now doing its work of redemption. And from the fact that the 
man was now found “ in the Temple,” we may conjecture that the mercy 
which had been shown him was already influencing his spirit. Probably 
he was now giving thanks to God for his recovery. Jesus seeks to 
deepen his repentance and to confirm his good resolutions. The word, 
‘Sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee,” was a message of 
God to his conscience. It brought him face to face with his guilty past. 
It showed him that the Stranger had healed him, in full recognition of 
his guilt, and with the desire that he should devote his new health and 
strength to the service of God. Thus the memory both of his long 
affliction and of his sudden deliverance would thenceforth be associated 
with this searching and solemn word of his gracious Deliverer. 

The long-suffering goodness and the stern severity of God are alike 
‘* designed to lead men to repentance.” ‘The most wicked of men have 
their visitations of Divine mercy; the holiest of men are chastised for 
their transgressions. Retribution often paves the way for the exercise 
of Grace ; whilst Grace throws a flood of light on the meaning and 
purpose of Retribution. Deserved penalty and undeserved goodness 
are both needed in order to human salvation. “ Grace reigns through 
righteousness unto eternal life.” The laws of nature and of our own 
being avenge themselves ; but even whilst we are suffering the ‘ due 
reward of our deeds,” the law of love steps in with its alleviating and 
forgiving mercy. A man who is too sinful to see much ‘ evil” in séz 
can feel the “ evil” of Jazz, and may be roused to appreciate the black- 
ness of his transgression by the dark shadow of its penalty. Perhaps 
he resolves to ‘‘sin no more,” and Mercy steps in to mitigate or remove 
his suffering; but by and by the memories of his bitter experience 
grow less vivid, and it may be that, under the pressure of temptation, 
he relapses into his old ways. Then perchance “a worse thing comes 
to him,”—a severer penalty, a keener remorse. Once more he has to 
learn the forgotten lesson ; and yet once more also into the midst of 
his suffering comes the message of Mercy that seeks to forgive and 
purify. 

It is thus that retribution and grace are ever marvellously blended 
in human experience. God would fain save us both from despair and 
presumption. He seeks to lead us on into a confirmed love of good- 
ness, by filling us with a horror and hatred of sin, and by linking us 
to Himself in trust and gratitude. Sometimes, even, He permits a 
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part of sin’s penalty to remain, long after the sin itself has been for- 
given. There are some who have to carry about with them conse- 
quences of past transgression, not only for thirty-eight years, but even. 
until their dying day. But if only they appropriate the pardoning 
grace of God, these consequences take on a new aspect. The mercy 
they enjoy casts its light on the suffering they endure. The same love 
which blessed the cripple at Bethesda by removing the physical. 
penalty of his sin, can bless us in and through the operation of natural 
laws. The miracles were necessarily exceptional ; but the compassion 
and power which they revealed are eternal. And, therefore, if the 
grace which forgives our sins does not remove all their natural conse- 
quences, let us accept these as part of the spiritual discipline to which 
the same grace sees it needful to subject us. 


Marcu 24.—“ J am the living bread which came down from heaven: if 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever.’’—John vi. 51. 

This metaphor was naturally suggested by the circumstances in 
which it was uttered. Jesus had just been feeding the multitudes with 
the five loaves and two fishes. The Evangelist tells us that those who 
saw that miracle said, “ This is of a truth that prophet that should 
come into the world.” He tells us also that their enthusiasm was so 
roused that they wished to “take Jesus by force and make Him a 
king.” But when Jesus perceived this, He ‘departed again into a 
mountain alone ;’ and then, when the even was come, and the 
disciples were sailing by themselves across the sea of Galilee, He 
walked to them on the waters, and, being taken into the ship, landed 
with them at Capernaum. ‘The next day, the crowds, missing both 
Jesus and the disciples, and anxious not to lose sight of the Prophet 
who had fed them so wondrously, took shipping and crossed also to 
Capernaum, ‘seeking for Jesus.” Jesus met them with the words, 
“Ye seek Me, not because ye saw the miracles "—(literally, “the 
signs ”)—“ but because ye did eat of the loaves and were filled.” The 
miracles were “‘ signs ” of Himself and of His mission; but it was not 
because of what the miracles thus signified that these multitudes were 
now following Him. They cared merely for the material benefits 
which the miracles conferred. And so, just as Jesus had spoken of 
the living water to the woman at the well of Sychar, so now to these 
crowds who were coming to Him for ‘“ the meat which perisheth,” He 
speaks of ‘‘the meat which endureth unto everlasting life.” He speaks 
also of Himself as the Giver of this meat. And when some of them 
demand a “sign” to prove that He is “sent of God,” and remind 
Him of the manna—the “ bread from heaven ”—which their “ fathers 
ate in the desert,” Jesus speaks of Himself as ‘the living bread.” 
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The manna was a perishable thing, and only sustained, for a time, a 
perishable existence ; but ‘‘ the true bread from heaven” satisfies the 
hunger of the spirit, and nourishes an imperishable life. 

The metaphor, considered in itself, is a simple one. There are 
various kinds of life, and each, in order to its sustenance, requires its 
own peculiar nourishment. Thus a plant feeds on earth, air, and 
water; it appropriates and assimilates certain elements on which it 
thrives and grows. But what sustains vegetable will not sustain animal 
life ; the human body, for example, requires bread, or some equivalent. 
Again, the intellectual life cannot be sustained by bread: it must be 
fed on knowledge. But there is another life, distinct from all these 
the spiritual or eternal life—the life of godliness or goodness in the 
human soul. A man may have a strong, healthy body, and acultured, 
vigorous intellect, and yet he may be ‘‘ dead in trespasses and sins ”"— 
* alienated from the life of God.” Now, this spiritual life in man also 
requires its own proper nutriment. And, just as carbon may be called 
the food of the plant, or knowledge the food of the mind, so Christ 
may be called the food of the human spirit. He is ‘‘ the true bread,” 
by appropriating and assimilating which the soul of man can truly 
thrive and grow. 

All this is simple enough ; but when we come to ask what is meant 
by feeding upon Christ, diversities of opinion arise, even among Chris- 
tians. Is not this, however, a confirmation of the very idea implied in 
the metaphor? A man must eat in order to live ; but he need not be 
acquainted with the chemical composition of what he eats, or with the 
processes of digestion in the human body. He may be mistaken as 
to what are the most nutritious elements in his food; but this mistake 
will not convert his food into poison. Again, different preparations of 
the same food may not be equally nutritious, and yet all may nourish 
life ; or, again, a man may take food enough barely to sustain life, but 
not in sufficient quantity to make life vigorous. Or, yet again, bread. 
may be adulterated even with ingredients that are somewhat injurious, 
and nevertheless may sustain life in virtue of its nutritive elements. 
Even so, there are multitudes who are saved in virtue of their spiritual 
attitude towards Christ—who are all ‘‘eating Him and so living by 
Him,”—but who do not agree as to what it is, distinctively, that sus- 
tains the spiritual life, or who may even be deriving different degrees 
of nourishment from the Christ presented to their faith. 

Doubtless, however, other things being equal, a man’s spiritual life will 
grow more healthy and vigorous in proportion as he attains to truer 
conceptions of Christ. The truth in all its fulness, yet without adul- 
teration, best satisfies the hunger of the soul. Our Lord Himself must 
have viewed His mission to the world as one complete whole. There 
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was a sense in which, during His life on earth, He already stood before 
men as the Father’s gift of salvation: ‘‘I am the bread of life.” But 
there was also a sense in which this bread was not yet set before men 
in all the fulness of its nourishing power: “The bread which I we// 
give is my flesh, which I zw/#// give for the life of the world.” And, if 
Christ gave Himself as a sacrifice for our sins, it cannot be a matter 
of indifference whether we believe this or not. So, too, with the In- 
carnation and the Resurrection: if these are facts, a man must lose 
much who does not believe them. But still, the all-important matter 
is the inward spiritual appropriation of Christ. We shall not neces- 
sarily thrive better than others, merely because we can show a more 
nutritious meal ox our table. It is he that “eateth of this bread” who 
“‘lives for ever.” 

Marcu 31.— Zhou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.”— 

Matthew xvi. 16. , 

The words and works of Jesus created no little excitement both in 
Galilee and Jerusalem. Towards the close of His ministry, public 
opinion was greatly divided concerning Him. St. John gives a graphic 
account of “the division among the people because of Him.’’ Some 
said He was ‘the Prophet.” Others said He was “the Christ.” But 
others, again, argued (and this was a favourite weapon of controversy 
with the Scribes and Pharisees) that the Christ could not “come out 
of Galilee.” St. Matthew records how “ some said He was John the 
Baptist; and some, Elias; and others, Jeremias.” On the whole, 
popular opinion seems to have inclined to the belief that He was not 
the Messiah, but some Forerunner of the Messiah. But when Jesus, 
at this crisis, asked His disciples, “‘ Whom say ye that I am?” Peter 
answered and said, ** Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Doubtless he had previously expressed his belief that Jesus was the 
Messiah ; but the significance of his present confession lay, partly, in 
the fact that he clung to this conviction in spite of the popular 
unbelief, and partly also in the fact that he had attained to a still higher 
conviction as to the unique relationship of Jesus to ‘‘ the living God.” 

Jesus accepts and endorses Peter's confession : ‘‘ Blessed art thou, 
Simon Barjona ; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but My Father which is in heaven.” This, surely, does not mean that 
the self-manifestation of Jesus, given to Peter, was inadequate to pro- 
duce this high faith, without a direct and miraculous impression being 
made upon his mind by the Spirit of God. Rather may we believe 
that the words, works, character, and influence of Jesus were such a 
revelation of His nature as was well calculated to-elicit this recognition 
of His transcendent greatness. But then this was a revelation 
addressed, not to the mere region of the senses or the intellect, but to 
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that inner region where the Spirit of God meets and touches the spirit 
of man. - The miracles of Jesus did not compel faith ; multitudes were 
simply astonished by them. The self-testimony of Jesus did not 
compel faith; many were simply perplexed by it. Moreover, the 
Spiritual teaching and perfect character of Jesus could only be appre- 
ciated by susceptible souls. Had Peter merely “ conferred with flesh 
and blood ”—had he followed traditional ideas of the Messiah—had 
he resolved to go no further than the evidence of his senses would 
carry him—had he refused to give up his own selfish desires and carnal 
expectations—or had he looked merely at the effect produced by Jesus 
on the popular mind,—he would never have attained to this lofty con- 
ception of his Master. The traditional idea of The Christ was that of 
a man chosen by God from amongst men on account of his virtues, 
who, as the Anointed King of Israel, would deliver the nation from 
its bondage, and raise it to a position of pre-eminent power, and even 
of universal empire. But Peter had not listened to the mere voice of 
traditional authority, popular expectation, or carnal desire. Another 
Voice than that of ‘ flesh and blood” had been speaking in his heart 
and conscience—the Voice of the ‘ Father in heaven.” ‘Throughout 
all his intimate converse with Jesus, the Spirit of God had been 
gradually deepening his appreciation of his Master’s character, drawing 
him into closer sympathy with his Master’s purposes, and unfolding 
more clearly to his inner eye the significance of his Master’s words and 
works, until now Jesus stood revealed before him as “ The Christ,” who 
was also “The Son of the living God.” 

There are those at the present day who refuse to endorse Peter's 
confession, even although it was endorsed by Jesus Himself. They 
have come to regard Jesus as a high-souled, religious genius, who, 
being fired with the noble ambition of spiritualising and realising the 
Hebrew idea of The Messiah, lost His mental balance in the process, 
and began to imagine Himself sinless and Divine! It is not for us to 
judge such men, or to assert that their unbelief is due to an inward 
perversity which blinds them to the “revelations” of the ‘ Father.” 
But although we have no right to judge others, we do well to ‘judge 
ourselves.” And if ever we find that our own vision of the beauty of 
Christ’s character is becoming dimmer—that His words are awakening 
a feebler response in our consciences and hearts—that our sense of 
His Divine Sonship is growing less clear and strong,—then we shall 
do well to ask ourselves whether this is not traceable to a growing 
worldliness—whether we are not conferring too much with “flesh and 
blood,” and listening too little to the inward Voice—whether we are 
not losing the humble, simple, childlike spirit to which ‘‘ the Father 


reveals” the things of His kingdom. 
Manchester. T. C. Finvayson. 
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ENgLisH Girzs: 
THEIR SPECIAL WORK. 


HE English girl has a work to do apart from, yet in no sense 
disunited with, her life at home and in society. It is a work 
which is peculiarly and essentially her own, the natural outgrowth of 
youthful energy, and the daily unfolding of a life within the soul which 
yearns to be ‘‘doing something” to meet the pressing needs of the 
world outside. The work is varied, but whatever its kind has the in- 
spiration of one thought, one purpose, one definite aim—the good of 
others. It at all times calls for self-denial ; indeed, it owes its health- 
fulness to the constant discipline it brings to self. Were it simply the 
overflow of youthful energy, or the uncertain yielding to the fancy of an 
hour, visits to the “district” would depend upon moods and sunshine, 
while the attendance at the Sunday-school class would be regulated by 
mere passing inclination. Nor is it possible for work of the right kind to 
be {the unreasoning imitation of what is seen in the life of another ; as 
such it would be but a rootless tree, or a flower culled by childish 
hands and planted with its torn stem to bloom and grow afresh. This 
work, to be vigorous, must possess a full-souled originality. It will be 
the overflowing of the soul of which the poet speaks : 
‘*Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach. 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech.” 

The work we thus allude to is of a most varied kind, but, whatever 
its nature, it is never allowed to clash with home duties, or to consume 
energies which are required to discharge a prior claim. ‘The young 
girl who is so much absorbed with her ‘ district,” or engrossed with 
‘¢meetings ” which follow each other in rapid succession, that she finds 
no time to minister to the happiness and comfort of those at home, 
snubbing the young children into silence, who plead for a game or a 


story, with the oft-repeated argument, ‘‘ I haven’t a minute to spare,”’ 


shaking her head significantly when appealed to by her brothers to 
devote an hour especially to them; fretting and making anxious the 
‘‘ old folks,” who do not like to be put out of their way by constantly 
upsetting household plans and arrangements in order to get through all 
the outside work devolving upon her,—the young girl who does this has 
mistaken her mission. It is not of such an one we write, but of the 
young girl who recognises that home, with its varied interests and duties, 
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has the first claim to her thought, and care, and energy, while at the 
same time she is called to such a measure of work outside as the 
circumstances and opportunities of her life may make possible and 
right. 

Sometimes this work consists in the patient attendance at committee 
meetings, where much time and thought are expended with but small 
visible result ; yet who shall limit the usefulness or define the good 
accomplished by such attendance? Committee meetings ought to be 
stirring enterprises—what the works are to the clock. At other 
times this work consists in visiting a ‘district ;” not the mechanical 
going from door to door with a tract and shyly-uttered question, “‘ Are 
you all quite well to-day?” passing on to the next house almost before 
the words have been spoken; but the gentle, womanly visits, paid 
possibly with some precision and order, but which never lack the 
tender sympathy of the heart which feels for another. With no 
lengthened experience to fall back upon, with no definite idea of what 
she is going to say or do beyond the ever ruling thought of “ doing 
good,” the English girl who rightly gives herself up to the work of a 
“ district” is never lacking in power to appropriate herself to each and 
every special occasion. In one cottage she finds Mrs. B in great 
trouble. Work has been slack of late, and the reduced wages brought 
home on Saturday forenoon have not lasted out the week. An empty 
cupboard, the children hungry, the ‘‘ good man” expected home to 
dine as usual. Mrs. B is Overcome with the sadness of her lot, 
and hugs her babe in silence to her breast while forcing back the too- 
readily flowing tears. Now this is an occasion when tact and judgment 
are in great use. The English girl might be lavish in her sympathy; 
might open her purse and pour out its contents upon the cottage 
table, bidding the sorrowful woman to hasten and purchase all neces- 
sary articles for a mid-day meal; but the good thus accomplished 
would be doubtful. Mrs. B ’s sorrow might be lessened for the 
moment, but her resources for self-help and self-reliance would be 
impoverished for the future, and that despondency which is the poor’s 
greatest bane to happiness would be fostered and strengthened. The 
English girl is equal to the occasion. With a cheerful word and sunny 
smile she slips off her walking attire, turns up her sleeves, and forthwith 
proceeds to make a tasty dinner out of such supply as the cupboard 
affords in its extreme poverty. A little flour, a few small onions, a pinch 
of salt and pepper, and in five minutes an onion-dumpling, costing 
from 13d. to 24d., is boiling steadily in the saucepan, and the poor wife 
is pouring out her gratitude to “ the dear young lady” for her kindness, 
Nor does the brief chapter read from the Bible fall with less sweetness 
and soothing upon her ear because the hands which hold the Book were 
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but a few moments ago whitened with flour, while the voice now 
uttering so softly the sacred words of Scripture was earnest in its 
instructions as to the only right way of cutting up an onion. 

In another house the English girl finds a fetid atmosphere, and 
steps upon a floor crusted with accumulated mud. Instead of turning 
away with disgust, ready to proclaim to her pastor or some fellow- 
worker, ‘ Poor Mrs. S——’s cottage was not fit to enter,—it was quite 
refreshing to pass on to a neighbouring house where cleanliness 
abounded,” the young English girl, moved with a pity which inspires 
alike her speech and manner with the courtesy which cannot wound or 
render sore the feelings of another, talks earnestly and faithfully to the 
mother of that homeless home of the laws of health and claims of 
cleanliness ; and the poor woman, depressed into the state which often 
drives the feeble to the gin-palace for comfort and re-invigoration, opens 
her eyes with wondering astonishment while learning something of the 
ruin a foul atmosphere is capable of bringing to a home, musing to her- 
self that ‘‘She shouldn’t wonder if it’s that, after all, that makes baby 
so restless and sickly-like;” while the heavy-eyed, half-poisoned 
children laugh at the sweet-faced English girl as she volunteers to “ tub” 
them all round, while mother scrubs the floor!” The pence which might 
have helped to pauperise the anxious wife who was eager for a nice 
dinner to set before the husband, and who had yet to learn the value of 
the little she still possessed, will do no injury to the one who lacks soap 
and flannel, and who has not yet been taught to include the liberal 
supply of such luxuries in her household expenditure. The cleansing 
articles are soon procured from a neighbouring shop, and, true to her 
compact, the English girl, with turned-up dress and sleeves pinned above 
the elbow, proceeds to “tub” the little people. Amid hushed laughter 
and convulsive shouts of merriment the process is gone through, and 
little rosy faces and eyes dancing with fun peep forth as from behind 
a dark curtain. And into the mother’s heart comes a new inspiration. 

We know that in assuming the English girl at once willing and able 
to be thus practical in her visits to the homes of the poor we are laying 
ourselves open to criticism ; but we fully believe in the principle of active 
sympathy and help, have seen it carried out with untold blessing, and 
look for the time when it shall be the rule, rather than the exception, for 
loving women to minister in this way to their Lord and Saviour: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these... 
ye have done it unto Me.” 

Nor must we leave the subject of district visiting without briefly 
glancing into further details. The young English girl’s special work in 
the cottage homes is undoubtedly regulated by her ability, disposition, 
and circumstances. To one it may be given to speak plainly and 
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simply to the busy wives and mothers in the midst of their home life. 
Timing her visit when she can make sure of getting a quiet half-hour, 
her gentle talking is not always restricted to the one within the cottage 
where she is calling—neighbours around have been invited to “ step in,” 
and if they have any previous experience of such invitations, they know 
what to expect, and come with eager gladness ; otherwise it may be that 
they venture with shy reluctance, wondering what sympathy the young lady 
can possibly have with their own hard-working lives. With a few busy 
women gathered round her, the English girl, thus gifted, speaks to 
them of their home life, its joys and sorrows, its privileges and res- 
ponsibilities ; and in many instances she so speaks that their hearts 
are comforted and their better purposes strengthened. 

She opens her little pocket-Bible—her unfailing friend everywhere— 
and reads to them of women, the wives and mothers of olden times: of 
Hannah, who yearned for motherhood, and prayed with earnestness 
and tears for the gift of a little son, ‘lending him,” when given, to 
the Lord for all the days of his life; of Martha, who was careful 
about many things ; of Mary, her sister, who sat at the feet of Jesus: 
and, reading thus, the English girl brings home to her hearers the 
kinship of those lives in the past to their lives to-day, until 
the Bible becomes no longer a book for Sunday (and then too often 
felt to be ‘above their heads”), but a book for every day’s thought and 
meditation ; a home of living, breathing people, instead of a picture- 
gallery of portraits, in which the busy women of to-day have no time to 
be interested. 

Or it may be that the English girl’s gift is not of speech. With her 
it comes more readily to choose a book with some carefully-marked 
passages which she reads without comment, or she simply leaves a little 
pamphlet which she trusts may carry home a truth her lips are shy to 
proclaim. To shed a little brightness into darkened homes, to dis- 
perse the clouds of ignorance and superstition, to inspire with hope and 
better impulses hearts crushed down by daily cares and life-long sorrows, 
this is the English girl’s mission in her special work in the cottage 
homes of the poor, and to this end her visits must ever tend. Thus it 
will be seen how eminently practical all effort inspired by this motive 
and purpose ought to be. The sympathy which speaks kindly words 
to the weary mother who sighs over the basket so full of little socks and 
stockings, “ which zw¢// wear out” in spite of endless darns, has double 
power to comfort when clever fingers move while the kindly words are 
being spoken, and a new method of mending is taught—a method 
which saves time and trouble, and which perhaps, in addition to that, 
will make poor wee Johnny’s chilblained feet a little less tender when 
he runs limping to school wearing his mended socks. The earnest ex- 
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pressions of sorrow while listening to the poor wife’s tale of woe, as ste 
tells in subdued tones of a drunken husband, of cruel blows, and wages 
half spent before brought home, will be of far more benefit and comfort 
to the breaking heart pining for sympathy, if, combined with their 
utterance, is a little gentle reasoning about the cleanliness which is so 
near—so very near—to godliness, and the priceless value of a home 
made tempting to the weary man as he comes from his work longing 
for rest and quiet. While the little word about the well-cooked and 
appetising meals, the variety,—which costs only a little extra thought, 
the nicety,—which means a little added care in serving up; the singing 
kettle on the hob, the arm-chair placed in readiness, the children early 
put to bed, all this when put with kindly courtesy and tact, will fall upon 
the heart of the sorrow-crushed woman as a song of hope, inasmuch 
as it will make possible the turnipg over of ‘ a new leaf ” and the dawn 
of brighter days, while it brings reflection as to how far she herself has 
failed in wifeliness and love. The English girl, with her youthful fresh- 
ness and bright geniality, may, with the tact which is ever courteous and 
kind, speak the plainest truths without offending, teach the homeliest 
lessons without being thought to usurp undue authority and power. Of 
course wives and mothers will reserve to themselves a little natural feel- 
ing that the “ dear young lady ” cannot fully enter into their hearts’ joys 
and griefs; but because the experience of wifehood and motherhood 
has not given her the deeper sympathy of knowledge, they will not 
withhold from her the power to help by her counsel, and to enforce by 
the dictates of her heart’s own love, all that they as womenkind feel 
to be most true and just. 

And, again, it may be the special gift of the English girl to visit the 
sick and infirm, rather than to minister to the hungry lives of the busy 
and hard-working. And here she has an endless mission. Eyes to the 
blind, she reads to the aged words of comfort and of peace, her clear 
tones and gentle speech falling with tender soothing upon ears wearied 
with the noise and tumult of life. She sits by the bed-side of the in- 
valid who bemoans the loss of all public means of grace, since her 
Sabbaths, like her week-days, are spent within the sick chamber, and to 
her she tells over in fullest detail last Sunday’s sermon, making the palid 
face beam with brightness, and strengthening the heart to patience and 
contentment in affliction ; while ever and anon, as enabled by the pos- 
session of this special gift, the English girl sings in softer tones a hymn 
of gladness, peace, or comfort. She has early learnt the power of song. 
It may be that she feels her own voice to be but trembling and feeble 
as compared with others, but she can sing at home well enough to 
please her father, or to make the evening hours pass brightly to her 
brother, and she accepts the fact that that which can give pleasure at 
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home may help to make glad the hearts of those abroad. She has 
caught the spirit of the little poem :— 


‘* Sing at the cottage bedside, 
They have no music there ; 
And the voice of praise is silent, 
After the voice of prayer. 


Sing of the gentle Saviour 
In the simplest hymns you know, 
And the pain-dimned eye will brighten 
As the soothing verses flow. 


Better than the loudest plaudits, 
The murmured thanks of such; 
For the King will stoop to crown them 
i With His gracious ‘ Inasmuch.’ 
* * * * * 
Sing in the deepening twilight, 
When the shadow of eve isSnigh, 
And her purple and golden pinions 
Fold o’er the western sky. 
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4 Sing in the silver silence, 
f While the first moonbeams fall ; 
So shall your power be greater, 
Over the hearts of all. 


Sing till you bear them with you 
Into a holy calm, 

And the sacred tones have scattered 
Manna, and myrrh, and balm. 

” * * * * 
When you long to bear the message 
Home to some troubled breast, 
Then sing, with loving fervour, 

*Come unto Him, and rest !’ 


Or would you whisper comfort, 
Where words bring no relief, 
Sing how ‘ He was despised, 
Acquainted with our grief.’ 
And, aided by His blessing, 
The song may win its way 
Where speech has no admittance, 
And change the night to day.” 


The greater the English girl’s experience in her life amongst the poor, 

the more she learns to appreciate the value of little things. She knows 

: that the early violet taken to an invalid may give more lasting pleasure 
| than the present which a ready purse can at any time purchase. She 
| finds that a nosegay fresh from the woods in spring-time, or gathered 
from a garden brilliant with summer flowers, will carry sunshine and joy 
to homes darkened with sorrow, and inspire with new yearnings after 
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goodness hearts long since broken with sin, and shame, and woe. She 
understands how those struggling to be free from some special beset- 
ment, and who are helped forward on their way by the gentle sympathy 
of the strong, may be blessed and supported in moments of greatest 
temptation by the presence in the cottage window of a plant which 
recalls a conversation at the time when placed there, or reminds of Him 
who made the lilies of the field, and who knoweth what things we have 
need of. 

One has said, in speaking to Christian workers, ‘‘ Think no longer of 
the mass you cannot reach, but of the unit which you can ;” and it is this 
principle underlying the English girl’s efforts on behalf of others which 
gives success to her work. She may feel utterly incapable of attempt- 
ing great things, but she will be zealous to utilise small opportunities, 
and will watch eagerly for each little opening of usefulness. If she 
cannot take an active part in teaching at a ragged-school, she can sit in 
the cottage kitchen and help a plodding self-taught scholar to make 
progress in the art of reading and writing. If she cannot speak 
fluently to an assembly of mothers, she can say a little word to one, 
nursing the while a tired baby, to give the mother’s arms a few 
moments’ rest, or putting some stitches in some torn clothing fresh 
from the mangle, while the busy housewife’s hands, already trembling 
with fatigue, find change of work, and an anxious heart gathers to itself 
refreshment from the helpful sympathy thus kindly shown. 

Thus ever the English girl, out of the abundance of her heart’s love 
to the Master whom she seeks at all times to serve, lives a life of thought 
and care for others ; ever realising, by the rich ingathering of joy to her 
own soul, the solemn truth that ‘he that watereth shall be watered 
also himself,” and that it is always ‘‘more blessed to give than to 
receive.” IsABEL REANEY. 


Reading. 
——— * } ee oe ——__—__ 


Two Recent BioqrapHies—Lorp MELBOURNE 
AND THE Prince Consort. 


OLITICAL memoirs and biographies of our own contemporaries 
have a special charm. ‘They revive the recollection of events in 

which we once took a deep interest ; they clear up incidents which at the 
time were obscure ; they introduce us behind the scenes, and make us in 
some degree familiar with the great actors in our history. We are growing 
very rich in literature of this kind, illustrating the story of the present 
reign and its immediate predecessors ; and two books which have been 
published during the present season are most important additions to 
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the store of materials on which the future historian will draw. The one 
is the life of Lord Melbourne, the other a fresh instalment of the 
life of Prince Albert. They have at least the connection with each 
other that Lord Melbourne was hardly less a guiding influence in the 
earlier years of the present reign, than the Prince Consort became sub- 
sequently, and that the latter was greatly indebted to the former for the 
comparative ease with which he was able to surmount the difficulties 
which surrounded him at the beginning of his career. Lord Melbourne 
has, happily for his fame, found a congenial and admiring biographer, 
who not only appreciates his personal qualities, but has very strong 
political affinities. Mr. McCullagh Torrens belongs to the Liberal ranks, 
but his Liberalism does not seem to have much of the robustness and de- 
cision necessary for the work of the times. It is the Liberalism of the old 
Whig rather than that of the modern Radical, and we are not surprised 
that Lord Melbourne should be one of its heroes. His work as a 
biographer is, despite some serious drawbacks, done with con- 
siderable ability. There is a lack of order, which is seen not only in 
the absence of dates at the head of the pages, but sometimes ina 
strange jumbling of events, which prevents us from obtaining any clear 
idea of their chronologigal sequence. ‘The fault is itself only a sign of 
a still more serious defect in the absence of any artistic grouping of the 
facts, so as to bring out the salient features of the life with greater 
clearness. Still we get from the book an accurate idea of a statesman 
who occupies a somewhat curious and unique position among the Prime 
Ministers of our own day. The information is full, and its substantial 
accuracy has not been impugned, though in some cases details have 
been added or corrected by writers, to whom the review of such a book 
affords an opportunity for airing some special knowledge of their own. 
Lord Melbourne’s type of statemanship is one which, according to 
Lord Houghton, a very sagacious observer, “cannot occur again in our 
constitutional history. It belongs to the predominance of a class es- 
pecially affected to politics, and which rarely and unwittingly admits an 
intruder within its borders.” If it be asked how it was that his lord- 
ship ever became Premier of a Liberal Government, the answer does 
not seem perfectly clear. He was not prominent in the great struggles by 
which the party rose to power, nor {did he ever affect any enthusiasm 
for the Reform Bill, which first won them popularity. His debating 
power was not of the highest order, nor did his political diligence com- 
pensate for the absence of original genius. His administrative power 
was not inconsiderable when he was roused to put it forth, but he 
had given little evidence of it before he was called to high office. He 
lad pleasant and agreeable manners, and these counted for something ; 
he had an extensive Whig connection, and that counted for a great 
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deal more. His judgment was generally sound, his opinions moderate, 
and underneath his easy exterior there was more strength and firmness 
than might have been imagined. He seems to have been admirably 
suited for the Minister of a Conservative king who had to face the 
Liberal spirit which was abroad among the people, and which was, 
indeed, the spirit of the age. He seems to have been specially quali- 
fied to hold office amid the difficulties which were sure to arise in the 
reaction which followed the great movement of 1832, and though the 
party outside wondered why he took the lead, it may be doubted whether 
a better selection could have been made at the time. The only other 
course would have been to select a man of strongly Liberal purpose 
and more advanced views, who might have set himself in opposi- 
tion to the current which was setting in, and breasted it firmly. But the 
difficulty was to find a man of the necessary influence and position. 
The Whigs were weakened by internal dissensions, but their most 
popular, and in many respects most powerful, men were impossible. 
The great majority would have accepted the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
who was best entitled to the premiership, but he would not take 
it, On the other hand, no one would have thought either 
of Brougham except Lord Brougham, or of Durham except Lord 
Durham. Melbourne had the advantage of being a favourite with the 
King; and so, through the exigencies of party and the necessity for 
humouring an ill-conditioned, querulous old monarch, who at heart 
hated Liberalism and all its ways, England was governed for some 
years by a clever and genial man of the world, without much political 
earnestness, averse to any sweeping changes, and though Liberal in 
view and temper, strangely out of harmony with the spirit of the real 
party of progress. ‘“ By perfectly legitimate means,” says Lord Houghton, 
“without the possession of any doubtful privilege or the exercise of 
any objectionable power, he rose to the highest office of the State, 
and may be distinguished as the last Gentleman Minister of 
England.” 


To review the story of the administration at length would be im- 
possible within the space at our disposal. We confine ourselves to 
two or three points. A close inspection of the interior political life 
of a period seldom raises our estimate of the actors, and certainly 
the closer acquaintance with the Whig leaders of the Reform period 
which we derive from these volumes, so far from giving them a higher 
place in the opinion of earnest Liberals, will rather create wonder 
that so much was accomplished under chiefs who were so hesitating 
and half-hearted. Allowance is to be made for the circumstances in 
which they were placed, for the fact that their early days had been a 
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time of Tory supremacy, and that it was consequently very difficult for 
them to realise the completeness of the change that had passed over the 
public mind ; for the strength of aristocratic prejudices and associations, 
which made them instinctively shrink from contact with the more 
popular members of the party; above all, for the determined hostility of 
the Court. But when all these deductions have been made, there is a 
littlenesss about some of those who filled prominent placesin the Ministry, 
and whom we remember as the political heroes of our boyhood, which 
is very disappointing. What is worse, it seems as if they were unable 
to tolerate a really strong man. While Spring-Rice—who, unfortunately 
for the real interests of Liberalism, was induced to resign his pretensions 
to the Speakership, in which he might have won a Peerage without doing 
any serious injury to the party—was blundering on at the Exchequer 
and in the House, alienating friends, mismanaging finances, and show- 
ing, as we find from these volumes, a petty jealousy of abler men than 
himself, and yet ever holding a position of prominence and authority, 
men like Brougham and Durham were left outside, fretting and 
fuming at the injustice with which they had been treated. Both were 
difficult to work with, but whatever may have been their faults, there 
must have been some singular want of tact and conciliation on the part 
of others, or they would never have been forced into a position of 
bitter antagonism so unworthy of themselves, and so injurious to the 
party. It is impossible to say what course Durham would have 
taken had his life been prolonged, and it is possible that when the 
irritation produced by the differences relative to his Canadian administra- 
tion had subsided, he might yet have done service to his friends. 
Brougham’s fate would have been happier had he not lived long 
enough to develop to the fullest extent all the worst elements of his 
nature, and to darken the memory of his early labours in the cause of 
freedom by the petulance and passion with which, in order to redress 
his own wrongs, he sought to hinder the progress on which he was once so 
intent. Both sinned, yet certainly both were sinned against; and the more 
we learn of some of their colleagues and the spirit which prevailed in 
their councils, the less disposed are we to be severe in our judgments of 
those whom their friends pronounced ‘‘impracticables.” The story told 
by Mr. Torrens at full length of Brougham’s extreme indiscretion, to 
use no stronger term, at the time of the dismissal of the Ministry in 1834, 
is no doubt sufficient to explain the obstinate determination of his old 
chief not to receive him into office again. Whether the transgression 
should have been regarded as one for which there was no forgiveness, is 
epen to considerable doubt. That a Lord Chancellor should have 
hurried down to the Zzmes office to retail a Cabinet secret, or, rather, a 
secret between the King and his Prime Minister, which had been told 
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him in strictest confidence, with as little consideration or chivalry as 
Mr. Layard showed when he hastened to pour into the friendly ear of 
the correspondent of the Dazly Telegraph his version of Mr. Gladstone’s 
now celebrated letter, was very bad. But there was reason for extreme 
exasperation, and it may well be doubted whether any practical mis- 
chief was done. It is questionable whether William IV. would, under 
any circumstances, have patched up the difference, and still more so 
whether it was desirable for the comfort or dignity of his Ministers that 
he should. 

There is one name which is more or less prominent in both these 
biographies on which no stain rests. The noble man who is spending 
the closing years of a long and honoured career in the retirement of 
Richmond Lodge, has no doubt made mistakes in the course of his 
political life, but when the history of the period comes to be fully 
written, Earl Russell will be conspicuous for a simple loyalty to the 
principles of liberty and progress, for a courage which never faltered in 
the presence of danger or shrunk from a duty because it was encom- 
passed with difficulties, for the generous devotion to the party with which 
he was so fully identified, and a readiness to sacrifice personal conside- 
rations for the advance of its interests. He has been too devoted to 
the Whig families, and some of the mistakes with which he is reproached 
were due mainly to his unwillingess to trust fully new elements which 
had been introduced into the Liberal party. He was always restless 
in the Coalition Government, as this volume of the Prince Consort’s 
life shows, and it is not difficult to understand this when we remem- 
ber that with its leading members he had waged a conflict of many 
years. That he was not in perfect accord with Lord Palmerston can 
surprise no one who has studied the characteristics of the two men. 
Lord John Russell was a Liberal to the core,—Lord Palmerston was 
more at home in the Tory administrations in which he first served than 
in the Liberal Governments to which he subsequently belonged. Lord 
Melbourne evidently understood Lord John’s real worth, and had equal 
confidence in his ability and his readiness to serve his friends. With 
‘*characteristic courage,” Mr. Torrens tells us, he united the duties of 
the Colonial Secretary to those of the Leader of the House, at a time 
when the affairs of several of the colonies were full of elements of per- 
plexity and trouble. “ Characteristic courage” is not a contemptible 
quality in a statesman, and Lord John certainly gains from the position 
he holds in this story of the Melbourne Government. Sir Robert 
Peel unquestionably loses. His subsequent course as a Minister has 
done much to obliterate the recollection of his factiousness, for it 
amounted to nothing else, as a leader of the Opposition. The history 
of the six years from 1835 to 1841 is not a creditable chapter in our 
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annals. The Ministry was discredited and feeble, and if it had desired 
to carry great measures its lack of power would have stood in the way 
of success. The Opposition, on the other hand, simply set itself to 
obstruct, not sparing even such a simple and desirable reform as the 
Penny Postage from its unreasoning resistance. Conservatism had 
not then learned the lesson of adapting itself to the necessities of the 
country and the times, and prepared future difficulties for itself by the 
policy to which it was committed. But let us do Sir Robert Peel this 
justice. He knew how to lead, and how to make others follow. He 
did not hold councils of war, in which the spirit of the trimmer was su- 
preme; still less did he ever entangle his party in a difficulty, and then 
leave them to escape as best they could. But there were giants in those 
days. We have lived to see leaders of Oppositions walk out of the 
House on the eve of a division which they had themselves provoked, 
amid the hisses of the onlookers. Lord John Russell and Sir Robert 
Peel would have stood aghast at such a prospect. 

In no part of Lord Melbourne’s policy have we been more interested 
than in his dealings with ecclesiastical subjects. His Lordship, strange 
to tell, was a strong theologian, and was firmly resolved to preserve 
what he regarded as the “orthodoxy” of the Church. Whatever per- 
sonal respect he had for any divine, he would not give him high promo- 
tion if there was any reason to believe that his appointment would 
provoke internal controversy, and especially if it would give any oppor- 
tunity for raising the cry of heresy. He deprived the Anglican Church 
of the undoubted credit she would have. derived from the presence of 
Arnold on the Episcopal Bench. Melbourne had read (we are told by 
his biographer) ‘‘ more than one of his theological writings, which he 
thought excellent, and individually he inclined to the opinions regarding 
Church property in Ireland, for which the master of Rugby had been 
most called in question. He was not given to affect squeamishness 
about offending the prejudices of the party opposed to him, and he 
knew that Lord Stanley did not hesitate to place his own son under Dr. 
Arnold’s care; why did he, then, refuse to promote him.” Lord 
Houghton tells us that there were personal objections which he enter- 
tained to the distinguished Broad Churchman, that ‘‘he did not quite 
like his management of Rugby, thought him crotchety, and especially 
objected to the recommendation of the use of the crucifix, not in itself, 
but as coming from him.” This may probably_be true, but Mr. Tor- 
rens’ story indicates that there was another light in which the Prime 
Minister viewed the affair. ‘When asked by Eden, afterwards Bishop 
of Gloucester, he replied, banteringly, ‘ What have Tory Churchmen 
ever done for me that I should make them a present of such a handle 
against my Government?’ And there cannot be a doubt that he be- 
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lieved that to make Arnold a bishop would have cost the administra- 
tion dear.” There are no two men who have more constantly and 
strenuously insisted on the comprehensiveness of the Anglican Church 
than Dr. Arnold and his even more illustrious disciple, the Dean of West- 
minster. There are no two men who, if the theory were consistent with 
facts, were more clearly marked out for the highest offices in the Church ; 
and yet the position has proved to be inaccessible to either of them. 
We doubt whether Lord Melbourne, shrewd though he was and accurate 
in most of his judgments, was correct in the forecast as to the effect of 
making Dr. Arnold a bishop, but we believe that it would be much 
more difficult to-day than it would have been then. Dr. Stanley is the 
ablest champion the Establishment has, and the one who secures for it 
the most favour in the popular eye; but the Establishment which 
exists has so little resemblance to that of which he is so eloquent a 
defender, that no Premier would venture to give him one of its mitres. 

It is difficult to say why, if Arnold was impossible, Hampden should 
have been appointed. ‘The Bishop of Hereford probably proved him- 
self more tractable than the head-master of Rugby would have been, 
and so far justified the sagacity of the Prime Minister. But the nomi- 
nation of the one could hardly have roused a fiercer controversy than 
that which the other provoked. ‘Telling the story afterwards,” says 
Lord Houghton, “in relation to episcopal discontent at some other 
similar appointment, he said, ‘I have always had sympathy with Saul, and 
think he was a very fine fellow: he was bullied by the prophets just as 
I have been by the bishops, who would, if they could, have tied me to 
the horns of the altar, and slain me incontinently.’” A curious and 
suggestive view this gives of the happy relations between the represen- 
tatives of Church and State. At present the bishops seem to be the 
class most persistently worried, but if their lordships are like their pre- 
decessors, they may possibly take their revenge by baiting the Premier, 
who is certainly quite able to take care of himself, and to hit them off 
in jokes and epigrams quite as brilliant as those of Lord Melbourne 
himself. 

We have doubted, while studying these amusing sketches of the 
difficulties of a Minister in the distribution of bishoprics, who is most 
to be pitied, the statesman called to exercise a prerogative for the right 
use of which he has no qualification, or the divine who owes an office 
which, if won by legitimate means, and conferred by the voice of the 
Church, would be the crown of a noble ambition, to the favour of one 
whose interference is an intrusion into a province which should be kept 
sacred from his control. Neither the High Church nor the Erastians 
can be perfectly satisfied with Lord Melbourne’s mode of procedure. 
The former may take some comfort from his desire not to run counter 
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to the theological opinions of the heads of the Church, so far as to 
appoint a man whom they deemed heretical, but they must be annoyed 
by the resolute way in which he exercised his own lay judgment, and 
appointed men who were extremely objectionable to them. The latter 
may be satisfied with the independence he showed, and the results 
to which, in some cases, it led, but they must be displeased, in their 
turn, at his unbending resolution not to provoke a storm of prejudice 
by appointments which would have afforded the best practical proof of 
the boasted comprehensiveness of the Anglican Church. It is true 
that he appointed Thirlwall, and thus secured for the episcopate the 
lustre which his rare abilities would have shed on any position which he 
occupied. But he did not resolve on this step until after considerable 
hesitation, and a reference to several of the bishops as to the orthodoxy 
of Thirlwall’s “ Introduction to Schleiermacher.” ‘Thirlwall was almost 
as unwilling to accept the offer when it was made, but his reluctance 
having been overcome— 


“He called at South Street, as he had been asked to do, and on finding 
that the Minister had not yet risen, was about to leave his card, when he 
was told that directions had been given that he was to be shown in whenever 
he happened to come. Melbourne was in bed, surrounded with letters and 
newspapers. ‘ Very glad to see you; sit down, sit down! Hope you are 
come to say you accept. I only wish you to understand that I don’t intend, 
if I know it, to make an heterodox bishop. I don’t like heterodox bishops. 
As men they may be very good anywhere else, but I think they have no 
business on the bench. I take great interest in theological questions, and I 
have read a good deal of those old fellows (pointing to a pile of folio editions 
of the Fathers). They are excellent reading, and very amusing ; some time 
or other we must have atalk about them. I sent your editioa of “ Schleier- 
macher” to Lambeth, and asked the Primate candidly to tell me what he 
thought of it ; and, look, here are his notes in the margin—pretty copious, 
you see. He does not concur in all your opinions, but he says there is 
nothing really heterodox in your book.’” 


Lord Melbourne deep in the study of the Fathers is certainly a 
novel and startling conception, as great a paradox as some of his own 
sayings. But whatever ‘interest he took in ecclesiastical affairs, he 
became wearied of the Church broils of thetime. Patiently he encountered 
and braved the difficulties connected with the Irish Establishment and 
the Tithe system. But when the Appropriation Clause, so long the 
‘burning question ’’ of the times, had been finally got rid of, he hoped 
for peace, and when the Scotch ecclesiastical troubles burst forth he lost 
his usual equanimity for a time. After the first violent debate on Non- 
intrusion he exclaimed: ‘‘ What’s to be done now? I had only just 
settled that confounded Irish question, when earth yawns and here comes 
up a devilish worse one about the Scotch Church.” What would he 
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have said had he lived in our days? Possibly he might have come to 
think that it were. better to get rid of all attempts on the part of the 
State to regulate the Church, if it were only to give statesmen time to 
attend to their proper duties, by relieving them from others which do 
not belong to them, and for which they are incompetent. 

This biography gives an idea of the power of the Crown so recently 
as the reign of William IV. which will be strange to many of our 
readers. Wiliiam believed in his right to govern'as well as to reign, 
and though he did not resort to all the expedients adopted by his father, 
he struggled hard to assert his own ascendency. Nor did the political 
power of the Sovereign die with William IV. The third volume of the 
life of the Prince Consort conveys a positively startling impression of 
the extent to which the influence of the Crown has been exerted in the 
present reign. ‘The revelations of the private political views of the 
Prince, and of the interchange of thought between him and the 
Ministers of the day, are the most salient points in the present volume ; 
and we confess that we are astonished at the manner in which the 
Prince was continually endeavouring to guide our national affairs. On 
his personal and domestic life there is no occasion to dwell. The 
noble traits of character, both in the Queen and her lamented Consort, 
which have not only given them so strong a hold on the heart of the 
country, but have really strengthened the foundations of the monarchy 
itself, receive fresh illustration. It is clear, however, that it was not 
easy for one born and trained in the atmosphere of a German court 
to enter fully into the views of English constitutionalism. From the 
different standpoints we occupy it is natural that many Englishmen 
should dissent from many of Prince Albert’s views, and we think that he 
interfered far too much in political business. But of his patriotic devo- 
tion to his adopted country, of his purity and nobility of spirit, of his 
conscientious loyalty to duty, of his diligence in cultivating the great 
abilities with which he was endowed, and his anxious desire to utilise 
them all for the good of the nation, there is not room for a second 
opinion. It was no slight advantage for a nation to have by the side 
of its sovereign a man of such high character and distinguished ability, 
and the story of his life ought to be a lesson to many men, especially 
to those who belong to the circle of aristocracy. 

But it is to the public affairs of which this volume treats that we shall 
confine our attention. It has been surmised that its publication was 
timed so as to stimulate an anti-Russian feeling by reviving the memories 
of the Crimean War, and especially by showing that a mind so calm, 
judicial, and statesmanlike as that of the Prince Consort was keenly 
alive to the unscrupulousness of Russian ambition, and the necessity 
for curbing and restraining its power. That the volume has had this 
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effect in a very large degree is not tobe questioned. How far it was de- 
signed it would be rash to say. Of the many dishonourable features in the 
policy of our Prime Minister there are few more reprehensible than his 
constant endeavour to identify his Sovereign with his Cabinet, and to 
create the impression that opposition to Lord Beaconsfield is an act 
of disloyalty to the Queen and the country. It is this which has 
engendered the suspicion that this volume, appearing at so critical a 
juncture, was intended to confirm and propagate the idea that all who 
do not acquiesce in Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern policy are un-English, 
if not anti-English. The extent to which public affairs are treated, and 
the apparent desire to introduce everything which would help to fan the 
anti-Russian, and, we must add, the anti-Gladstone, sentiment, do 
certainly afford ground for the suggestion, so freely made, that the book 
has been so prepared as to make it a Ministerial pamphlet. The mis- 
fortune is that our present Premier cannot be regarded as a man whose 
character would be a disproof of such an idea, if an allegation of it 
were made. Had almost any other man been Prime Minister, the pro- 
bability is that the state of public affairs would have been considered a 
sufficient reason for delaying its publication. 

The handling of subjects in which the reputation of living statesmen 
is involved requires the most extreme delicacy of touch. Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin would perhaps have done more wisely if he had not 
ventured on so dangerous a task. ‘The briefest reference to the politics 
of the time in which the Prince was not directly concerned, such 
reference only as was absolutely necessary to understand his action, 
was all that it was prudent to attempt. The accounts of the Parliamentary 
debates might have been abridged with great advantage, even in an 
artistic point of view, and assuredly it was not necessary that, in a 
biography of the Prince Consort, Mr. Theodore Martin should give 
us his criticisms upon the speakers or their opinions. He thinks that 
Lord John Russell had no difficulty in replying to Mr. Gladstone’s 
defence of the Peelite seceders from Lord Palmerston, but that is only 
his individual judgment, with which the world is not concerned, 
and by which it is not probable that it would be affected at all but for 
the connection in which it appears. Lord John Russell’s own action 
at the Vienna Conference of course comes in for severe censure. “It 
was only too clear that our Plenipotentiary had made a series of irrepa- 
rable mistakes,” which may possibly be true, but is not the kind of 
truth which it was necessary to set forth in such absolute style in a 
work which ought to have preserved an impartial tone on all points in 
dispute. It was enough that Mr. Martin should give the opinions of 
the Prince Consort, and he exceeds his functions when he indulges in 
the running comment on events about which there is still the widest 
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diversity of sentiment. It was not sufficient for him to quote the 
Prince’s letter to Lord Aberdeen censuring the conduct of his former 
colleagues, who, having left the Cabinet, because of their opposition to 
the extent which its war policy was being pressed, with perfect consis- 
tency and at great sacrifice to themselves, sought to enforce their views 
in favour of peace, but Mr. Martin must add a long note (see page 290), 
into which he puts some of the keenest and bitterest things said against 
Mr. Gladstone in the debates of the time. There may have been no 
purpose in this, but a more gratuitous and mischievous attack on a 
public man there could not well be. Had there been a feeling of chivalry, 
however faint, it might have restrained Mr. Martin’s hand here as well 
as in some other places. He says in his Preface: ‘*I can scarcely 
hope to have escaped the risk of being charged with passing upon occa- 
sion from the sphere of the biographer into that cf the historian.” 
That is not at all the accusation which we should be disposed to bring, 


and it would not be a serious impeachment if it could be sustained. 
We should substitute the word ‘‘ partisan” for ‘‘ historian” in the sen- 


tence, and the misfortune is that there is only too much reason for the 
suggestion. It was not so easy to glorify Mr. Disraeli as to depreciate 
his great rival, inasmuch as he does not play so prominent a part, but 
the slight references to him are significant. Speaking of the debate after 
Lord John Russell’s return from Vienna, we are told: ‘‘ For two hours 
and a half Mr. Disraeli engaged the attention of the House while he 
sought to demonstrate, by quotations from the despatches—enlivened 
by the drilliancy of sarcasm and invective, which, within certain limits, 
are the life of debate—that Lord John Russell had, first as Foreign 
Minister, and again as Plenipotentiary, compromised the interests of 
the nation.” This is no doubt a correct description of the speech, but 
whether it was necessary for a biographer of Prince Albert to go out of 
the way in order to extol Mr. Disraeli’s brilliancy of sarcasms and 


invectives, is another question. We believe that the manner in which 


the Premier has so often transgressed all fair limits in the exercise of 
this very quality, has been one of the most mischievous elements in our 
modern political life. It has caught the ear of the House of Commons, 
it has secured for the speaker great oratorical and personal triumphs, 
but it has often degraded a struggle for principles into a mere personal 
or party contention ; it has lowered the tone of our discussions, and 
it has fostered that violent rowdyism by which we have recently 
been disgraced. 

Looking at the relation to the present crisis of this volume and 
its narrative of the Crimean War, there are certainly two different 
interpretations which may be put upon its teachings. The story 
of the Crimean War is a very dangerous weapon for the champions 
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of an anti-Russian policy at present to employ. They may calculate 
that to recall the evil deeds of Russia a quarter of a century ago 
will be the most effectual means of rekindling the passionate senti- 
ment which existed then—and, so far as the unintelligent portion 
of the people is concerned, their calculation will probably turn out 
correct—but on those who are not carried away by names the effect 
may be very different when they have given themselves time to reflect. 
In the first place, it was not against Russia as Russia, but as a public 
offender against the law and security of Europe, that feeling was 
awakened and action taken. In the beginning of the ?difficulties 
England placed herself on the side of Russia, in opposition to France, on 
the question of the Holy Places, about which the first controversy 
arose. It was only when Russia, already open to suspicion because of 
her high-handed proceedings in Hungary, defied the united voice of 
Europe that war was declared against her. This is a point on which 
Prince Albert never failed to insist. He took up the position in his 
speech at the Trinity House, June 21, 1854, when, after speaking of 
the difficulties of the war, he said: “ All these difficulties, however, may 
be considered as compensated by the goodness of our cause—the vindi- 


cation of the public law of Europe.” But in 1877 the positions were 
reversed. ‘Turkey was the offender, and Russia had undertaken the 


task performed by England and France in 1854. Again, the responsi- 


bilities for the war, with all its evils, was laid by Prince Albert, not 
unfairly, at the door of Austria and Prussia. ‘‘ The position,” he says, 
“taken up by Austria and Prussia is alone to blame for all; and I 
tremble for the Nemesis” (p. 385). But as Austria and Prussia acted 
in 1853-4, so did England act in 1875-6; and if they were to be con- 
demned then, so are our Ministers to be censured now. Our space 


is exhausted, or we might cite numerous passages which suggest 
that a wise English Government would be very chary of a Conti- 


nental alliance, and give additional point to Mr. Gladstone’s sagacious 
warnings in relation to the influence of Austria. Read the book wisely, 
and do what is necessary in all such cases, read between the lines, 
and it ought to supply a sufficient caution against the mad war into 
which some would even now hurry us. It proves that the credulity 
and enthusiasm, not to say the suspicion and pertinacity, of England 
were played upon by other Powers ; that to us was left a large proportion 
of cost and suffering, while, on the other hand, they had a dispropor- 
tionate share of the advantages ; that Austria, in particular, reaped where 
we had sown. and gathered where we had strawed ; and that even our 
august ally thought more of his dynastic inte:ests than of the public 
right of Europe, or the reputation of his very good friend. 

The account of our relations with France is not the least instructive 
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nor the least painful part of the story. It is clear throughout that the 
French people cared little or nothing about the Eastern Question ; that 
the alliance was mainly a personal affair of the Emperor’s, and that again 
and again it was subject to a tension so severe, that the marvel is that it 
lasted so long. ‘There was, in fact, no community of feeling or object 
between the two Powers. Louis Napoleon was fighting to secure a 
position for himself and his dynasty, and his object was to a large 
extent achieved when he appeared before the world as the trusted ally 
of the ancient monarchy of England. England, as the Prince con- 
tinually reiterates, was seeking to vindicate the public law of Europe, 
and in the eagerness of the pursuit, the incongruity of associating for 
this end with a successfnl conspirator against the law of his own country 
and the liberties of his own people seems to have been forgotten. The 
political difficulties of an intimate association between a State which 
has ever gloried in its championship of freedom and a ruler who was 
hated by all the Liberals of Europe, were sufficiently serious ; but at first 
sight it appeared as though the private relations of the two Courts, 
especially when personal visits were interchanged, must have been still 
more embarrassing. The manner in which Louis Napoleon not only 
smoothed over this awkwardness, but secured for himself the friendship 
of the Queen and the Prince Consort, is eminently creditable to his 
tact ; but whether the English people will be equally satisfied with the 
record of the honour done to one who was the representative of prin- 
ciples and traditions the most abhorrent to the national feeling, and 
whose one claim to distinction rested on the success of an unscrupulous 
and criminal ambition, is a question which we do not care to examine 
at length. 
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THEORIES OF CHuRCH AND STATE. 


HE Establishment certainly cannot be congratulated on the unity 

of its defenders, who are not even agreed as to what it is they 

have to defend, and as the controversy proceeds, the difficulties arising 
out of this want of a clear understanding among themselves are sure to 
become apparent. ‘The condition of the State Church army at present 
is very analogous to what any European alliance which might be formed 
for resistance to Russia would be. So long as the one object of op- 
posing the Czar was prominent, it would be possible to preserve the 
union, but the moment they began to consider in what way his power 
was to be curbed, the old allies would be as likely to turn their arms 
against each other as to fight for the common cause. We pointed out 
last month how far the two Liberal statesmen who have undertaken to 
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break a lance in favour of the State Church are from being in accord 
with each other. We have now another champion in the field, and 
though, like both the others, he is prepared to maintain the cause of 
the Establishment d@ outrance, he represents a perfectly distinct variety 
of opinion. Among the points on which the Duke of Argyll and Mr. 
Forster were agreed, there was none on which they laid more stress 
than on the impossibility and undesirableness of maintaining a sacer- 
dotal Establishment. It was difficult to see on what principle their posi- 
tion could be justified. Once let the righteousness of maintaining a 
State Church be granted, and there is no obvious reason why one parti- 
cular form of religious opinion should be forbidden, nor is it easy to 
see how such a law could be enforced if that form of opinion were in the 
ascendant. Mr. Forster, however, seems disposed to wait until Ritua- 
lism has obtained a majority in the National Church, and he is then 
prepared to destroy the National Church in order to get rid of Ritua- 
lism—a policy which may possibly indicate how far he has come under 
the influence of the opponents for whom he so often shows excessive 
consideration, who waited till the Russians were triumphant before they 
roused themselves to any action. It may be that he will then find that 
the time for resistance is past. Of course everything will depend on 
the extent to which the spread of sacerdotalism has alienated the affec- 
tions of the people, but this temporising policy is as dangerous as the 
principle on which it is based is essentially unjust. There is no ground 
which could be successfully maintained why even a pronounced form of 
priestism should be excluded from a National Church, and if it 
continues to gain power in the country, as all the signs of the times in- 
dicate, it is absolutely certain that it cannot and will not be dealt with 
in this high-handed fashion. It has been strong enough to defy its foes 
in the days of its childhood, it is not likely to succumb when it has at- 
tained the full strength of its manhood. In the meantime, however, it 
is to be noted that Mr. Forster is only able to secure the continuance 
of the Establishment by the help of these sacerdotalists whom he dreads, 
but whose power, nevertheless, he is helping to build up. 

The spectacle is not an edifying one. Canon Curteis, the champion 
of the “ Anglican” theory of the relations of Church and State, does 
not belong to the extreme school of sacerdotalists, but his sympathies 
are so far with it that he has those exalted notions of the right and 
authority of the Church which lie at the root of all their pretensions. 
He is as far from Mr. Forster as from the Duke of Argyll, and seems 
to have as much sympathy with ourselves as with either of them. Yet 
all the three would join to oppose the designs of the Liberation Society. 
The Canon says, ‘ A triangular duel of the oddest kind is going on in 
England about the question of Church and State.” Quite true, but 
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our view of the nature of the combat, or rather of the parties engaged in 
it, differs somewhat from that of the Canon. He thinks they are the 
Erastian, the Anglican, and the Liberationist: in our view, this 
“ triangular duel” is that which is going on within the camp of the 
defenders of the State Church, and in which the occupants of the 
hostile camp have no direct concern. It is the Erastian, the Anglican, 
and the Presbyterian or Protestant who believes in neither, who are 
playing the different parts. Mr. Forster wants an Establishment in which 
every citizen shall have his rights. The Duke of Argyll and Canon 
Curteis both wish to have the spiritual nature of the Church of Christ 
recognised in its union with the State, but the former would have no 
priests, while the latter would certainly preserve the Anglican priest- 
hood in its present position, and others of the school would push its 
pretensions still further. This is not a desirable position if the end 
desired is the victory of truth and right, for the result is that it places 
all parties in somewhat of a false relation to each other. Canon Curteis, 
as we shall see presently, is vehement in his denunciations of Eras- 
tianism ; yet, however he may attempt to conceal it from himself, he 
and his party are directly contributing to the maintenance of an institu- 
tion which is Erastian to the core, and which could not survive for a 
year except for the support which that Erastianism secures for it from 
the sceptics whom one of its champions in the press recently enume- 
rated as forming an important section of its army. Mr. Forster is 
equally opposed to sacerdotalism, and yet he opposes himself to those 
Nonconformists who would deprive sacerdotalism of the shelter under 
which it has developed its present proportions, by terminating an eccle- 
siastical monopoly which in principle is opposed to all that the Liberal 
party have contended for in all the grand achievements which form 
their boast—the overthrow of the privileges of race in the emancipation 
of the slave, the sweeping away of the barriers of caste in the destruction 
of the political monopoly of the old lords of the boroughs, the removal 
of the artificial restrictions on trade by which the nation had been 
sacrificed in the interests of a class, or, indeed, in the various acts 
by which the pressure on Nonconformists of this ecclesiastical in- 
equality and injustice has been continually lightened. The Duke of 
Argyll is just as unwilling as Mr. Forster to let Liberalism have its perfect 
work in removing the last vestiges of this system of class preference, but 
he wants an Established Church which shall be subject neither to the 
nation nor the priest, but shall be governed by the whole body of the 
‘‘ faithful ” who hold its doctrines and conform to its requirements. Can 
it be right that these parties, so far separated, should form parts 
of one alliance against Nonconformists, that is, tacitly agree to sink 
their difference in order to perpetuate a system of unrighteousness to- 
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wards us, even though it be one which, if they will strip it of all dis- 
guises and pretences, and look at in its reality, cannot command the 
full and honest approval of any one of them ? 

The Erastians are the most popular party. They are very strong in 
clubs, in political circles, and among the writers for the newspapers. Of 
course there are varieties of the type. Some are sincerely religious, 
others think it necessary to keep up a certain amount of religion in the 
country, especially for the good of the poor, but they are anxious that 
it should not run into excess, and to avert this, the most serious of all 
evils, they would have a State Church in which there shall be repre- 
sented a respectable and moderate form of religion, very proper, very 
decorous, and very cold. When the views of this last class are pushed to 
an extreme, the ultimate issue is that a State Church is to be maintained 
for the purpose of keeping religious earnestness in check, and, in truth, 
hindering the very work it is intended todo. The political strength of the 
Establishment unquestionably lies to a very large extent in this school. 
The most important volume in opposition to disestablishment for some 
years past came from one of its members “eulogised (says Canon 
Curteis) by the leaders of his own school as ‘a Churchman of reason- 
able frame of mind, and true liberality of sentiment. . . . whose book 
must be read by everyone with instruction.’ ’’ Now here comes the in- 
convenience of the mode of fighting to which we have referred. The 
book in question is directed against Nonconformists, but before Non- 
conformists take the trouble of dealing with it, it is certainly desirable 
to ascertain how far it represents the opinions of Churchmen. It may 
be that they regard it as the ablest defence of their Establishment, and 
if so, our attacks on the Establishment must practically be a vindication 
of the authority of religion and the spirituality of the Church of Christ. 
We have no wish to be unduly offensive to Mr. Harwood, but we are 
bound honestly to say that a more irreligious book on any religious sub- 
ject we have not often met. We have only marvelled that the clergy 
and other members of the National Church, who regard it as a witness 
for Christ, and who love it for the truth which it teaches, and the spiri- 
tual power it exerts in the country, have not long ago indignantly 
repudiated a champion who forgets the true character of that Church 
in order to uphold the claims of a political religion. But Mr. George 
Harwood talks of the probability of the absorption of Dissent in those 
blessed times to come, when we shall hear less. of that talk about 
conscience to which he so much objects and more about the spirit of 
charity ; and therefore he is cheered in diocesan synods and congresses 
by men who do not see that when conscience is asphyxiated and Dissent 
thus suppressed in that millennium of Erastianism which he sees 
approaching, all that is most precious in their Church, all for the sake 
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of which they would preserve the Establishment, would have perished 
with it. It is an evidence of the benumbing power which the Establish- 
ment exercises that there has been no decided protest, and that the 
book has not only been allowed to pass, but has even received com- 
mendations as though it were a valuable argument. 

Canon Curteis, very happily, as we think, has felt himself impelled to 
call attention to some of its statements. We noted them when the book 
was first published, and were certainly surprised that Mr. Harwood 
could ever have been accepted as a champion of the Establishment, 
except by those of his own school. Whether it be due to the promi- 
nence which Mr. Forster has given to the same views, or to the decided 
utterances of some Erastians at the Croydon Congress, we do not venture 
to say, but at last the time for speech has come, and, though it has been 
very tardy, we welcome it even now. Canon Curteis has grouped 
together a few of the sentences, in which the theory of the writer is 
clearly set forth. Here are some of them :— 

“Even if all the clergy simultaneously refused to submit to the State’s 
conditions, the State would have to put fresh ones in their places, and the 
Church of England would continue” (p. 147). A “ National Church means 
a Church teaching the religion which the nation actually holds, not that 
which the nation ought to hold” (p. 175). “ Whatever be the religion accepted 
by any nation, whether it be Christianity or Mahometanism, or any other 
religion, it is here maintained that that religion ought to be united to the 
State” (p. 201). “ The clergy are bound to conform to the decisions resulting 
from the opinions of the people” (p. 247). “ Parliament, which controls 
other national affairs, is complete master of the Church also, and can, if the 
nation so wishes, make any change it likes in its doctrines and arrange- 
ments” (p. 391). 

After reading these extraordinary declarations, we must say that 
surely nothing can be more creditable to the honesty of the defenders 
of the Establishment than their willingness to cheer such an ally as this. 
They must have the full courage of their convictions if they are ready to 
hold fast by a State Church when the conditions on which it exists are 
set before them in this hard and almost brutal fashion. We might have 
expected that of the thousands of the clergy who have signed the memo- 
rial against Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill, there would have been found 
some to initiate a declaration condemning such a theory of the Estab- 
lishment, and proclaiming their willingness to part with the kelp of the 
State 7 ¢ofo, rather than enjoy it on such terms. But,no. Either they 
are unconscious of the humiliation, or they feel that they must perforce 
accept it, or their minds are blinded so that they do not see that there 
must be more sympathy between them and those Dissenters who, at all 
events, believe in the sanctity of truth, the supremacy of conscience, 
and the independence of the Church, than between them and this new 
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knight, who professes to be attacking Dissent, but deals at the same 
time the deadliest blows against themselves and the principles they most 
love, when he tells them that the Church is but a department of the 
State, and that the clergy, in creed as in other religious matters, must 
obey the will of the people. Canon Curteis has had the courage to 
speak freely and truly about the theory. 

“Tt is,” he says, “the proposal to invest the State, the country, the nation, 
with full power to seize and manipulate—as it might manipulate the army, 
the post-office, or the police—the delicate organisation and the impalpable 
forces of religion. But how such a project could result in anything but 
untold disaster, it is impossible either for a Liberationist or an Anglican to 


conceive. It appears to them like the celebrated attempt to shape a grind- 
stone witha razor, or (in Luther’s phraseology) to smite a spirit with a sword.” 


In short, Erastianism, as an eminent man once described it to us, 
is anti-Christ, and we are disposed to think that it is the form of anti- 
Christ specially to be dreaded in our own day. But the difference between 
the Liberationist and the Anglican in the attitude they take towards it 
is, that while both are opposed to it, the Anglican fights under the same 
banner and for the same institution, while the one object the Libera- 
tionist as such has in view, is the overthrow of the tyranny which thus 
humiliates, degrades, and oppresses the Church of Christ. The other 
takes the facts as they are and deals with them. The Liberationist 
sees that Mr. Harwood is only describing the National Church as it 
actually is, and that, however unpleasant the picture, it is correct, and 
he seeks to effect a change. The Anglican spins fine theories, and 
dreams beautiful dreams, and allows himself to be made the tool and 
instrument of the school whose principles he detests, and under whose 
rude reminders of the subjection of the Church to the State every 
spiritual susceptibility of his nature winces. 

Erastianism claims and gets credit for liberality, but on grounds 
which are false. It can indulge, no doubt, in fine and plausible 
talk, but we have not to go very deep to find that this charity is 
generally very superficial. There are, no doubt, Erastians and 
Erastians. Mr. Thomas Hughes feels that the idea of ‘‘ comprehend- 
ing” Nonconformists is wild, for the simple reason that Dissenters 
have no wish to be comprehended. “ Will those Nonconformist 
bodies come back to the Church? I am sorry to say scarcely anybody 
in this room has the slightest hope of such a result as that.” But 
there was an exception at least in the person of his fellow-Erastian, 
Mr. Harwood, whose heart is sustained by the hope that the body of 
Dissent will disappear, and its spirit, in glorified form, reappear in the 
Establishment. Mr. Hughes would be as generous and as liberal as 
the existence of a State Church would permit ; what Mr. Harwood 
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would be, we must infer from the views he takes of the relations between 
the two parties. Treating the State Church as a department of the 
State, he finds an analogy in the War Department, in which he says : 
‘‘The War Department must always have existed in one form or another 
as an essential part of the State. A War Department independent of 
the State is only another name for rebellion.” If the parallel is to be 
maintained, then Nonconformity is a species of rebellion, and the mode 
of putting it down can only be a question of expediency. Happily 
for us, Mr. Harwood anticipates our absorption, and consequently 
may not think it necessary to employ means for our destruction, but 
logic would lead to this. 

Now, it is difficult to see how a faithful and earnest minister of the 
Gospel like Canon Curteis can be content to rest under the suggestion 
that his Church is under a yoke like this. Alas! as soon as a contro- 
versy with Nonconformists arises, everything of the kind is forgotten, 
and it matters not what the special aim of any particular combatant may 
be, provided only he will strike a blow for the Establishment flag. He 
may be fighting for the right to keep Dissenters out of public burial- 
grounds for the same reasons which would lead him to prevent the 
intrusion of private artisans into Government dockyards ; but his aim 
will be accepted without remonstrance, and indeed with infinite satisfac- 
tion, by those who insist that the ‘* Catholic Church ” is the guardian of 
“ God’s acre,” and that they are preserving the unquestionable rights of 
the parish priest in resisting the sacrilege which the entrance of Non- 
conformists would inflict. Can Canon Curteis suppose that those who 
enter into such monstrous and unnatural alliances can secure public 
respect? Or does he-fancy that the protests of himself and his friends 
on behalf of spiritual independence can have any real weight so long as 
they retain temporal advantages which can only be preserved by the 
help of those who distinctly tell them that their only claim to them is 
that they are the servants of the State? He pleases himself with a 
dream of self-government by the Church, whose leading ideas the Bishop 
of Carlisle has embodied in some resolutions which are to be submitted 
to Convocation as the basis of a plan of Church Reform :— 

“Tf,” he says, “ practicable and honourable terms of adjustment are now 
arranged, if the too-galling curb of State control be wisely loosened so as to 
allow free and effective movement without indolently throwing up the reins 
altogether, there is no reason whatever why the Church of England should 
not for many a long century carry forward her beneficent mission in this land. 
The only thing requiredis to give the Church within certain limits the power 
of making by-laws for herself, those limits being entirely placed at the 
discretion of the State by the reservation to Parliament of a veto upon 
all important measures.”* 


* Contemporary Review, February, 1878. 
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This is assuredly but the veriest of dreams, whether it be entertained 
by Bishop or by Canon; but the mere fact that a proposition of the 
kind is made in scber earnest, only shows how difficult Churchmen find 
it to understand the situation. Suppose all the preliminary questions 
which are dismissed so lightly definitely settled, and a clear dis- 
tinction drawn between the “important measures” which must be 
reserved for the consideration of Parliament and the lesser matters on 
which the governing body of the Church should have supreme control, 
—suppose the exact constitution of the Convention of the Church—the 
new ecclesiastical Parliament—arranged, the proportions of the laity to 
the clergy, and the mode of election determined, and these different 
proposals embodied in a Bill to be submitted to the Legislature by Mr. 
Beresford Hope as a kind of ultimatum, by whose leading principles at 
least High Churchmen were prepared to abide, and the acceptance of 
which was the condition of their continuance in the Church, what 
would be the result? Such action would be nothing more than 
the logical outcome of their own principles, and if they took such 
ground they would very soon ascertain how far the State ac- 
knowledged the justice of claims which they believe to be inde- 
feasible. Dissenters are frequently lectured as abettors of sacrilege 
and spoliation, because they propose to treat Church property as 
national property. Even in the article from which we have quoted, 
Canon Curteis speaks of “a demand that the property of the Church 
shall be confiscated, and, as the first fruits of spoliation, that her church- 
yards shall be seized, as a makeshift for public cemeteries, in the name 
of religious equality.” Now if the Canon would explain in what sense 
he uses the term ‘‘ Church,” and would attempt to describe the body to 
which the property is supposed to belong, he would probably learn that 
the question is not so simple as he seems to fancy. At all events, if he 
and his friends will only lay their moderate proposition before Parlia- 
ment—and extremely moderate it is if we regard the Church as asking 
only for acertain measure of control over her own property—he will find 
that it is not Nonconformists alone who believe that the Episcopal 
Church, as at present established, has no more claim on the old endow- 
ments she at present enjovs than any of the other religious commu- 
nions, and that it holds these dignities and emoluments of the National 
Church entirely by the favour of Parliament, and on such terms as 
Parliament sees fit to impose. It is a very unwelcome fact, but it is idle 
to ignore it or suppose it can be got rid of by tall talk about rights 
of property, or the employment of ugly terms to describe the action of 
those who simply contend for the national right to a public estate, which 
would hardly be contested except by those who, having been in actual 
possession for centuries, seem to have forgotten the conditions under 
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which the property came into their hands, and have come to fancy them- 
selves the heirs of those whom Parliament dispossessed in their favour. 

We do not suppose, of course, that Canon Curteis will admit the 
accuracy of this statement; but it may at least suggest to him that 
there are two sides to the question, and that, while this ‘is so, it is 
introducing a very unnecessary element of bitterness into the contro- 
versy to fling out reproaches of “confiscation,” and the like. He ought 
by this time to understand Dissenters well enough to believe that the 
last enterprise they would undertake would be a raid upon the property 
of their neighbours. The Canon may believe that they are under the 
dominion of an hallucination, but even this should save them from the 
imputation of deliberate wrong-doing, and they should rather be pitied 
for their craze than reproached for a moral obliquity. We look at 
things from two different standpoints. The Canon thinks that if the 
Anglican ideal could be realised, and a measure of independence 
secured for the Church, that, ‘‘ without the slightest wrong to any man, 
without peril to the Constitution, without disparagement to any other 
religious communion, and without encroachment on any person’s rights 
or property, or even just susceptibilities, the Church of England would 
abide intact at the central hearth and home of this great world-wide 
empire.”* We, on the contrary, are disposed to say that the audacity 
of the demand is sublime, and equalled only by its utterly impracticable 
character. In our view it is a request on the part of a communion 
which enjoys certain privileges to be set free from the conditions of this 
tenure. Once the nation was the Church, and the property of the 
Church was a national estate in whose benefits all the people partici- 
pated. But religious differences created such divisions that the Church 
and the nation ceased to be identical, and the majority resolved that 
its Church should be the National Church, and to effect this passed the 
Act of Uniformity, by which all Dissenters were deprived of their share 
in that public property. And now this same majority, when it has 
become greatly reduced in numbers, coolly comes forward with the 
assertion that the property belongs to it, and asks that it should be 
freed from the control which has hitherto been imposed upon it, at the 
same time suggesting that, whenever its private and exclusive rights are 
impeached, “ we seem to hear the surging echoes not far off, ‘La pro- 
pricté, c’est le vol.’” It is, of course, quite easy to fling back the charge, 
but little practical good comes of this style of controversy. It is a 
question of facts, and if Dissenters are under a delusion on the subject, 
it is at least to be said on their behalf that it is shared by a majority 
of the nation, including a large and influential section of the supporters 
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of the Establishment. No doubt the Anglican party may urge on their 
own behalf that the opinions which others entertain as to their rights, 
should not prevent them from clinging to those rights as long as it be 
possible, even though they be compelled to accept the help of numbers 
who repudiate the grounds on which their claim to possession is based. 
But, after all, the question comes whether their position is a very 
honourable one, seeing that they rest on the support of the Erastians, 
whom they hate, and that the Erastians are able to say that whether the 
nation owns the property or not, it exercises, through Parliament, 
supreme control over the Church by which it is held, and that the 
Church bows meekly to the yoke from unwillingness to part with the 
property, which it nevertheless asserts to be its own. 

The position of the Duke of Argyll, as a friend of the English Estab- 
lishment, is different, but is not at all stronger. As a sincere believer in 
the spiritual character of the Church of Christ, he resents the idea of 
its being confounded with any body in which men have a status, 
independent of their religious belief or conduct altogether. As a Pro- 
testant, he is an opponent of the hierarchical and sacerdotal ideas. As 
a Presbyterian, he believes in the right of the people to a voice in the 
government of the Church. On all these grounds the Anglican Church 
must surely be an offence in his eyes. Yet he seems to succeed in 
reconciling himself to it, though by arguments which we should not have 
expected to satisfy a mind like his. He does not enter largely into the 
subject, and indeed it would almost seem as though he had made up 
his mind to endure the Anglican Establishment from his desire to 
preserve to Scotland the light of the true Church, just as, on the other 
hand, numbers in this country will defend a Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland as a necessary buttress for their own Establishment here. 
His description of the English Church, and the differences between its 
position and that of its Scotch neighbour, is that of the optimist, who is 
content to accept the representation of friendly theorists instead of 
looking very closely into the facts. In speaking of patronage he 
says :— 

“Tt is the great peculiarity of the Church of England, and its special value 
in the eyes of many, that it passed over into the ranks of the Reformed, 
with the whole furniture and apparatus of the Mediaeval Church, minus only 
the supremacy of the Pope. Its priesthood remained without a ‘ break,’ and 
without a break, too, its government might easily have become exclusively 
sacerdotal. Two things have stood in the way of this result—first and 
foremost, the supremacy of the Crown, and, secondly, lay patronage. 


Presbyterian writers generally have been accustomed to press home against 
the English Church the somewhat coarse and offensive forms in which the 
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supremacy of the Crown has been sometimes asserted. It has never 
appeared to me that this is just. The origin and real historical meaning of 
the claims asserted on behalf of the Crown in England in the conduct of the 
Reformation, is an origin and meaning with which Presbyterians ought to 
sympathise. The great object was to deny the usurped supremacy of the 
Pope. But negative propositions never make good popular watchwords ; 
and so the best way of denying anything is very often simply to affirm its 
contradictory.” 

This looks very plausible, but it is much more like the specious 
pleadings of the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Dean of Westminster, 
than what we should have expected from the Duke of Argyll. Its 
dressing-up of inconvenient facts in attractive words, its quiet passing 
over of essential features of the case, its skilful diversion from the real 
issue to a consideration of the historic origin and meaning of patronage, 
are below the ordinary tone of the Duke’s reasoning. No doubt he had 
a very hard position to maintain, for while insisting that it was wise and 
liberal to abolish patronage in Scotland, he had to apologise for the 


maintenance of a form of patronage in England so infinitely worse, that 
it would have been much more logical to contend that though the fearful 
evils which had grown out of the latter necessitated its abolition, the former 


was so harmless that it might be allowed to continue. Nor was this 
the only perplexity ; for he, while asserting that the Church of Christ 
consists of those who are bound together by a different tie from that 
which unites them in a polling-booth, has yet to defend a system which 
gives the appointment of the principal ministers of a Church to one who 
may not even be one of its members, and whose only claim to exercise 
such a power is derived from the polling-booth. We wonder what are 
the Duke’s private thoughts as to the appointment of bishops by the 
statesman whose Eastern policy he has so often denounced in such 
burning words of righteous indignation. It is surely an excess of mild- 
ness to refer to such a humiliation of the Church as is involved in the 
prerogative thus left nominally in the hands of the Crown, really in those 
of the Premier, incidentally, in the general phrase of ‘ the coarse and 
offensive forms in which the supremacy of the Crown has been some- 
times asserted.” There is no use in blinking the facts. The Crown is 
supreme in practice as in profession ; and it is not a mere denial of the 
supremacy of the Pope which is involved in its claims ; they have a 
positive as well as a negative side, and one that justifies the strongest 
opposition of all who do not believe in a political religion. The marvel 
is how the Duke of Argyll can regard them with favour, or disapprove 
of the criticism of his Presbyterian friends. 

But we are even more surprised at his reference to the system of 
patronage. “Lay patronage, in respect to parochial charges, and the 
right of the Crown to appoint bishops, overruling the purely clerical 
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body with which the right of election nominally rests, may be regarded 
in England as compensatory provisions against the evil and dangers of 
a purely sacerdotal constitution.” It is a curious argument when it 
comes to be closely examined. The English Church was never 
thoroughly reformed, but tried to retain the sacerdotal system with all 
its mischievous tendencies, and so the intrusion of an Erastian element 
in its worst forms is to be tolerated lest some worse thing comes in the 
shape of priestly rule. That is, politicians and priests have managed 
to dishonour the Church of Christ, and all that we can hope to do is to 
play them off against each other. The Duke must know something of 
what the system of patronage among us is. If he heard the celebrated 
speech of the Bishop of Peterborough on the subject, he must surely 
have felt in listening to it that the English Church had to pay a very 
heavy price for the check which is kept on sacerdotalism. And yet the 
priest is not checked. He lifts up his head to-day more proudly than 
he has done since the great Revolution. The spirit of Laud is abroad, 


and is powerful. The growth of the Anglican Church to-day is the 
growth of sacerdotalism, which is declared even by hostile critics to be 
the most interesting element, as it is certainly the most active and 


progressive, in the Establishment. One chief hope of the future is that 
it is becoming so strong that it will not much longer brook control, and 


then we may look for the co-operation of Liberal statesmen in a work 
to the necessity and justice of which they seem at present insensible. 


—— —* wee 5 - 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE MonrTu. 

NE Pope has gone, and another has come. With unexpected 
() rapidity the Conclave put an end to all the conjectures, specula- 
tions, and intrigues of which we have heard so much for the last few 
months, and found a successor to Pius IX. on the second day of its 
sittings. But while it has been easy to obtain a successor to the 
Pontiff who has occupied St. Peter’s chair for so lengthened a period, 
and while the Roman people, with the usual excitability of southern 
races, appear to have welcomed the choice, of whose merits they can 
know very little, with shouts of applause, the election of a new Pope 
does not terminate the difficulties of the Papacy—may even do something 
to aggravate them. Protestants, or indeed any who are outside the 
Ultramontane circle, would hardly describe Pius IX. as a great Pope ; 
but he has left a deeper mark for good or evil upon the Romish Church 
than many of his predecessors possessed of far greater abilities. His 
death at so advanced an age, and under circumstances which were 
calculated to soften the feelings even of opponents towards him, 
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naturally called forth expressions of respect for his character and admi- 
ration for his personal virtues. ‘The death of his great opponent, the 
King of Italy, so short a time before, and the sign which his Holiness 
then gave of the presence and power of a more generous and Christian 
sentiment in his heart than has often appeared in his speeches, served 
to strengthen this feeling, which was still further increased by the marked 
contrast between his conduct and that of the chief of the Irreconcilables, 
Cardinal Manning. Hence the disposition to speak gently of the old 
man’s faults, which was manifest in many of the comments upon his 
Pontificate. We certainly do not complain of such exhibitions of 
Christian charity so long as they are kept within proper limits, and do 
not degenerate into a mawkish sentimentalism, under whose influence the 
distinctions of good and evil are confounded. ‘That the late Pope was 
personally amiable, that he sincerely believed in himself as the repre- 
sentative of God upon earth, that he was a conscientious fanatic 
who fancied himself entrusted with the execution of a Divine com- 
mission, we can believe. But that is not to stay our judgment upon a 
policy inspired by an intense hatred of liberty in every form, and 
intended to rivet upon the neck both of the Church and the world the 
chains of a tyranny as arrogant in temper as it would be mischievous and 
cruel in its action. In the nineteenth century, happily for mankind, 
the Pope has been under restraints which he could not shake off, and 
all that he has been able to do is to make speeches which sufficiently 
revealed the temper of the rule which he sought to establish, and to 
trouble with perpetual agitations and intrigues, such as those which have 
disturbed us, and are destined still further to disturb us, in Ireland 
about educational questions, the Governments which he was unable 
to control. Conquered in Italy, and deprived of the power which the 
Papacy had so long abused there, deprived of the fostering care of 
France, regarded with unconcealed distrust in Austria, without any solid 
support in Spain, he could not play the part of a persecutor on any 
great scale, and he chose therefore to pose as the martyr—the victim of 
those evil tendencies of the age which, had the power been in his hands, 
he would rather have sought to repress. How far his zeal would have 
carried him, had he been free to work his own will, it would be rash to 
assert, but it would be ignoring all the teachings of history were we too 
readily to accept the idea that his personal gentleness would have pre- 
vented him from putting down what he esteemed as blasphemy and 
rebellion against God, even by the most extreme measures. Persecutors 
have not always been deficient in elements of personal amiability, and 
indeed the kindest natures have sometimes become the most severe 
when hardened by a stern sense of religious duty. What we desire to 
impress, however, as a lesson which is specially needed in these times 
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is, that the system of which Pius IX. was the representative is perse- 
cuting in its very essence. That he had. himself entered into its spirit 
is manifest from that extraordinary collection of speeches of which we 
have gained some idea, not only from the remarkable article of Mr. 
Gladstone upon it, but from the books—the smaller one entitled “ The 
Modern Jove,” and the more recent and complete one on ‘“‘ The Pope, 
the King, and the People ”—of the Rev. William Arthur, who has done 
more than any other Englishman to make us familiar with the details of 
that great Ultramontane movement to which he has devoted so much 
of industrious and intelligent research. The tone in these speeches is 
that of the vicegerent of God, who cannot and will not brook any 
opposition to his authority. It may perhaps be said that he was all the 
more violent in speech because he was so impotent in act ; but this excuse 
can hardly be supposed to evacuate his numerous anathemas against all 
persons or things, good or bad which were contrary to his will, of all 
their spirit and meaning. The man who cursed all the aspirations of 
freedom, all the researches and discoveries of science, all the labourers 
in the cause of human progress, and of that purer system of Christianity 
which in his eyes was heresy, would not, and indeed could not, have stopped 
at cursing if he had been able to go further. Repression, such repres- 
sion as found favour in the eyes of Cardinal Simeoni, one of his confi- 
dential agents, and was carried outin the case of Father Curci, not even 
suspected of disloyalty, but guilty of the sin of offering wise counsel, 
would have been the slightest measure adopted towards those who 
questioned the monstrous assumptions of the Pope as a spiritual ruler, 
or, what was hardly less wicked, deprived him of that temporal power 
over a little corner of Italy, to which these heads of a Church boasting 
at least of more than one hundred and fifty millions of devoted adherents 
have always attached so much importance. In relation to this latter 
class, the amiable Pius IX. gave no doubtful indication of his feelings 
in his celebrated reply to a deputation from Viterbo, June 23, 1871. 
After a very fanciful account of the way in which the “ Patrimony of 
St. Peter,” of which Viterbo is the capital, was created, he adds :— 

“ Now those who ought to guard the Patrimony of St. Peter take it away. 
It is true that I cannot, like St. Peter, launch certain thunders that reduce 
bodies to ashes, but I can none the less launch the thunders which reduce 
souls to ashes ; and I have done it, by excommunicating all those who have 
perpetrated and borne a part in the sacrilegious spoliation.” 

It would be ungenerous, or something worse, to recall such utterances 
as these if they were only occasional outbursts of excitement, or even 
if they were to be employed as charges against Pius IX. personally, 
But there is really little of the individual in them. It is the Pope, not 
Mastai Ferretti, who speaks, and he speaks under the influence of a 
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system which lives and works whatever becomes of the individual who 
wears the tiara. At the time of his election there was perhaps not a 
member of the Sacred College who appeared less likely to play the 
part which the late Pope sustained than himself. His disappointment 
with the Liberalism which he hoped to bend to his purposes, and his 
own personalj troubles, may have turned his mind into a reactionary 
channel ; but it was the atmosphere of the Curia which made him what 
he became. He became possessed of the thought of the divine com- 
mission which had been entrusted to him, and embittered against all 
who dared to question its authority. He was told that his was the 
Voice of God, and apparently he was brought to believe it. That 
Divine voice had been heard—according to Don de Franciscis, editor 
of the Divine Volume of the Angelical Pio Nono, as quoted by 
Rev. W.} Arthur—in his predecessors in various forms. In the 
founder of the See it was the Voice of Prodigy ; in his early successors 
the Voice of Heroism ; in those who confuted the great heresies the 
Voice of Illumination ; in Leo and others who resisted the barbarian in- 
vaders the Voice of Repulse; in the days of struggle between Guelph 
and Ghibelline it was the Voice Invincible ; in presence of the wicked- 
ness of Luther and his abettors who sought to do the work of Lucifer 
it was the Voice of Reformation ; and in these degenerate times of ours, 
when the world seems rapidly hastening on to its doom, it is the Voice of 
Reconstruction. Carrying out this view, Pio Nono set himself to the 
work of placing society, threatened by dangerous ideas of religious liberty 
and political rights, on an entirely new basis. His dream was that the 
centre of all power was to be in Rome; that the people everywhere 
were to be subject to kings ruling by Divine right ; that the kings were 
to be subject to the Church ; that in the Church the Pope was to be ab- 
solute and supreme. He warred against the independence of the Church 
as much as against the rights of the State, and was hardly less desirous 
to curtail the prerogatives of bishops than to suppress the designs of 
heretical teachers or royal aggressors. That such a conception could 
ever be entertained by a few old men, encouraging each other’s ideas of 
their own spiritual prerogative, would have been incredible were it not 
that the facts are patent. But the most extraordinary feature of the 
whole is, that this should be set forth as the proper development of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Yet so it is. The nineteenth century has seen 
this strange outburst of priestly pretension, and so far from having 
undermined the spiritual power of the Romish Church, it has rather ex- 
tended it. What Leo XIII. may prove to be, no one who has marked 
the contrast between the earlier and later days of the last Pope would 
even venture to guess. But the system lives, and whoever be the occu- 
pant of St. Peter’s chair will have to be met with stern resistance. One 
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great peril of Protestantism is the apparent inability of many of its 
champions to understand the force of the tendencies against which they 
have to contend. They are too prone to regard the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility as the dream of a weak old man, and the Syllabus as a 
mere collection of the outpourings of his bigotry, and, it may be, even 
to suppose that now he is dead they will die with him. There could 
be no more fatal blunder. Pio Nono has left his mark on the Papacy, 
but it was the spirit of the Papacy which made him, and that spirit will 
survive him. Modifications of policy there may be, but between liberty 
and Rome there can be only eternal war. 


If it is a good thing to keep a brave and cheerful heart under difficul- 
ties, the Church Defence Institution deserves credit for the manner in 
which they have been pleased to deal with the division on Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s motion. ‘Their resolution must be quoted in full »— 


“That the rejection of Mr. Osborne Morgan's resolution on the burials 
question by a substantial majority is a great encouragement to maintain an 
attitude of resolute resistance to further assaults of the same character on 
the Church, especially when it is remembered that the question is essentially 
an English one, and that of the members for English constituencies 22 
voted against and 150 for Mr. Morgan’s resolution, showing a majority of 
71 English members opposed to it.” 

The last part deserves a passing criticism first. Have the members 
of the Institution, with that eminently respectable and remarkably 
feeble gentleman Mr. Hubbard at their head, gone over to Mr. Butt in 
a body? Their suggestions mean nothing less than the introduction 
of the principle of Home Rule on a subject which ought on every 
ground to be regarded as an Imperial one. Irishmen can certainly 
desire nothing better than to find an English party which, as soon as it 
finds the tide turning against it, endeavours to break the force of a 
Parliamentary vote by suggesting that its supporters are largely from 
Ireland and Scotland. ‘‘The question is essentially an English one.” 
True ; but only because in both the other countries the intolerance 
which the English clergy are so desirous of perpetuating has long since 
been cast aside. The real question at issue, whether the national policy 
shall be shaped by clerical bigotry or by the broad principles of religious 
liberty and equality, is beyond all others an Imperial one. Our Church 
defenders would make it an English one, and overbear English Non- 
conformists by the votes of the farmers, who send up their broad-acred 
landlords to make a Tory majority. Happily, Scotch and Irish votes 
count for as much as those of the interesting young aristocrats who are 
so ready to vote against everything which savours of liberty, and most 
of all against everything which is favourable to Dissenters, whom some 
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of them think it their business to exterminate out of the land. Still, 
more happily, the best among the English Conservatives are becoming 
tired of the long-standing strife, and uneasy at the thought that Noncon- 
formists are suffering a real wrong which they are helping to perpetuate. 
Take the following statement of the generally well-informed London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian :— 

“A singular fact has come to light respecting the ‘ pairs’ upon Mr. O. 
Morgan’s burials motion. Though twenty-three members paired for and 
against that proposal, the Conservatives have been unable to complete what 
is known as the ‘ post-mortem’ list—in other words, the Liberals have the 
names of more absentees to offer in favour of the motion than the Govern- 
ment whips can pair against. This is very significant of the causes of the 
Tory abstentions, and of the real feeling of the House of Commons on the 
subject.” 

Such a fact must surely qualify the “ great encouragement” derived 
from the “substantial majority”! ‘There can now be little doubt that 
the majority might have been reversed if Liberals had been more 
hopeful or more attentive to their duties. No less than twenty English, 
four Welsh, and six Scotch Liberals were absent. It needed only half 
of them to turn the scale, and it is to be hoped that their Noncon- 
formist constituents will ascertain the reasons of their absence. In some 
cases absence was unavoidable ; and, as the AZanchester Guardian tells 
us, pairs could not be found; in others we fear it indicates a failure 
of loyalty to the party altogether ; but in others (and those sufficient to 
have given a majority which would have told powerfully not only for Non- 
conformists but for Liberalism altogether) it would seem as though 
it was due to a failure to appreciate the seriousness of the question. 
However, when our opponents talk of a majority reduced by one-half 
since 1876 as “substantial,” we can only feel that the habit of trifling 
with words, which the present mode of subscription induces, seems 
to follow these gentlemen into political life. In no sense could the 
majority be anything but a heavy blow and great discouragement 
to the cause of religious intolerance, and it would have been more manly 
to say so, especially when, such as it was, it was largely due to accident. 
That such a House could be collected by the question, and could 
calmly discuss it in the midst of the fierce excitement of a crisis unex- 
ampled in its severity and tension during the last twenty-five years, was 
itself a sign of the times. There was little fresh in the debate. Indeed, 
the subject has been so thoroughly thrashed out, that there is little, if 
anything, new to be said. One of the strangest statements made by the 
Church defenders was that they found so many Dissenters opposed to 
having justice done to their brethren, that it became necessary to alter 
the terms of the lay declaration in order to include them. We have 
become so accustomed to this kind of representation that it does not 
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surprise us. If a Bill was introduced for the purpose of suppressing 
Dissent altogether, we should quite expect the Bishop of Lincoln, or Mr. 
Hubbard, or someone else of the same complexion, to be entrusted with 
communications from a number of religious Dissenters, declaring that it 
was their most cherished desire and that of hundreds in their own circle, 
that the Bill should pass, and Dissent be at once and for ever extin- 
guished. It was singular, however, that even with the valuable help of 
these extraordinary Nonconformists, it was not possible for the force of 
the clergy to obtain more than 34,000 signatures to the lay declaration. 

We rejoice very much in the position which Mr. Osborne Morgan has 
been able to secure for his motion; we gratefully recognise the growth 
of Liberal sentiment among the laity of the Establishment ; and we are 
extremely glad to find the Opposition so united on an ecclesiastical 
question. But it is necessary to give a caution. The time is past when 
the insertion of this “ plank” in the Liberal platform would rouse the 
intense enthusiasm of Nonconformists on behalf of the Opposition 
leaders. Dissenters themselves have made it impossible that anything 
less should be done; and their secret feeling is, that if the Liberal 
Government had dealt rightly with them, the question would have been 
settled long ago. It has always been thus. Liberals have acceded to 
the demands of Nonconformists when Nonconformists had made it 
impossible to resist them. The time for this mode of procedure is 
gone by, and the day is rapidly coming when “ religious equality” will 
be just as much an article of the Liberal creed as “ free trade.” 

We had intended to speak of Convocation and its proceedings, but 
must defer it until next month. 


8 ter) 


Books ON THE TABLE. 


DEACON pleads strongly in ‘‘ Universal Communion” * for the 
A abolition of all customs and laws which prevent the presence at the 
Lord’s Supper of any who choose to come to it. He also contends 
that the service may be celebrated in Christian homes, and is not what 
is commonly understood as a Church Ordinance. So far as we are 
able to ascertain his position, he seems to have no definite conception 
of a Church as an organised society. He speaks of ‘‘ Churches, priests, 
and ministers ” as ‘* withholding from the laity the power of celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper without their aid.” What does he mean? Any 
member of an independent Church who believes with “ A Deacon” 
* Universal Communion ; or, the Sacrament for Man, not Man for the Sacrament. 
By A Deacon. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. (Price 3s. 6d.) 
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that the service may be properly celebrated by a Christian family 
is at perfect liberty to carry out his own convictions. The book throws 
very little light on the subject. 


Mr. Wonnacott in his brief life of seven-and-twenty years won an 
unusual amount of affection. Persons who heard him preach only 
occasionally used to speak of him with a fervent sympathy and admira- 
tion which were remarkable. The impression he produced is ex- 
plained, we think, by the simplicity of his character, the freshness of 
his feeling, and the ardour with which he endeavoured to secure the 
great ends of his ministry. The sermons contained in the volume 
recently published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton * will be valued by 
those who heard him as the memorial of a work which was full of the 
brightest and fairest promise. The biographical sketch by his widow is 
full of restrained tenderness. 


A series of letters by a Russian lady on the question, /s Russia in the 
Wrong ?}+ places in a very clear, strong light, the position of Russia 
in the present war. The letters are written, of course, with a strong 
and even passionate faith in the integrity and unselfishness of the 
Russian enterprise for the liberation of the Slavs. We think that 
those who have been listening for months to reckless slander of Russia, 
will do well to listen to what the brilliant writer has to say on the other 
side. Mr. Freeman introduces the letters with a vigorous preface. 


The characteristics of Dr. Talmage’s Sermons,t of which Mr. 
Dickinson has recently issued a volume containing fifty, are too well 
known to need elaborate criticism. We should be very sorry to see 
them accepted as models of what preaching ought to be, but they have 
very considerable merits. The Doctor is apt to get hysterical occa- 
sionally, but with the hysterics there is a large amount of vigorous sense 
vigorously expressed. 


Mr. Cox’s £xfositor § maintains its character. The list of writers for 
January includes the names of the Editor (who is still expounding the 
Book of Job), Professor Plumptre, Canon Farrar, Professor Fairbairn, 
and Mr. Purtam. The sixth volume, July—December, 1877, has just 
been published. 


* Henry Wonnacott, lately Minist-r of Albion Congregational Church, Hull. 
Memorial Volume. Edited by his Wife. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
{Price 5s.) 

+ Ls Russia in the Wrong? By a Russtan Lapy. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
(Price 2s. 6d.) 

t Fifty Sermons. By Rev. T. DE Witt Tatmace, D.D. Second Series. 
London: R. D. Dickinson. (Price 3s. 6d.) 

§ The Zxfositor: Januaq. London: Hodder and Stoughton. (Price 1s.) The 
Expositor, Vol. VI. London: Hodder and Stoughton. (Price 7s. 6d.) 
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APRIL, 1878. 


THREE .VIEWS OF THE ATONEMENT. 


CCORDING to the well-known writer who signs himself ‘‘ Carpus,” 

in the Zxfositor, there are ‘‘ three leading aspects of the Atone- 

ment wrought by Christ.” The article, which appeared two years 

ago, has been recently republished in a volume,* and as the importance 

of the subject cannot be over-estimated, while the author justly enjoys 

a wide reputation, we perhaps need no excuse for reviewing the argument 
of his essay. It will be necessary, however, briefly to re-state it. 

After descanting upon the amount of ‘ mystery” involved in the 
doctrine—a mystery which it is suggested has not of late been 
sufficiently appreciated—the writer states that he finds in the New 
Testament three aspects of the Atonement. Under the Meta- 
physical he ranges all those passages which speak of a ‘‘ Ransom,” 
a “ Propitiation,” a ‘Satisfaction to Divine law,” a “ Sacrifice for sin” 
—passages so numerous that he acknowledges this view of the Atone- 
ment to be “taught more frequently, and in more varied forms, than 
any other ;” while, as he freely declares, “the sfsri¢ pervading the whole 
Christian revelation points steadfastly in the same direction.” It is, 
however, ‘‘ the heavenward, not the earthward, aspect of the Atonement 
—the side it turns to God, not the side it turns to man. It is a 
question of Divine metaphysics. It affects the inter-relations of the 
Father and the Son.” “It implies”—and, so doing, “baffles human 
reason—that, apart from the sacrifice of the Cross, even the love of 
God could not have gained access to us, that our sins could not have 
been forgiven. In short, it is a great mystery.” 


* ‘Expository Essays and Discourses.” By Rev. S. Cox. 
oO 
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Then, after enumerating various modes of interpreting it, he adds, 
* All our endeavours do but land us in the conclusion that we cannot 
hope to comprehend the relations which obtain among the Sacred 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity, or how those relations were modified 
by the incarnation and death of Christ.” 

“Can we not, then,” proceeds the writer, “find in the New Testa- 
ment other more intelligible and more practical aspects of the Atone- 
ment?” “Assuredly,” is the reply ; and a more practical, because more 
intelligible, view is then introduced as the ‘‘ Apocalyptical.” ‘The 
death of the cross is an apocalypse, an unveiling, an uncovering of the 
eternal love of God for men.’’ They had conceived of Him as One 
“who needed to be placated ... before He would be gracious.” 
‘Christ came to convince them . . . that God would make the Atonement 
they had supposed Him to demand.” ‘He showed how far the love 
of God would go, how much it would do and bear, in order that men 
might be redeemed from the captivity of sin.” “ Here, then, is an 
intelligible aspect of the Atonement,” and therefore: the ‘‘ more practical 
and more influential upon the hearts and lives of men.” 

But, thirdly. Since men ‘‘may easily come to rely on that love without 
responding to it, or only with a weak sentiment which does not purify 
or ennoble their lives. . . we must be careful to add the Ethical aspect of 


the Atonement.” This, in the New Testament, is ‘‘ referred to especi- 
ally in that large and ill-understood class of passages which speak of 
the blood of Christ as of virtue to cleanse us from all sin.” ‘In the 


mind of the Apostles, the ‘blood’ stood for the death, for the sacrifice of 
Christ,” and that sacrifice “ was the supreme and consummate expression 
of the love of God for men. That love, when apprehended by faith, 
kindled a corresponding love in them,” and this ‘‘ responsive affection ”’ 
‘broke the power, and healed the wounds, and washed away the stains 
of sin.” ‘In fine, to be cleansed from all sin, to be made righteous by 
love to the righteous and loving will of God, this, and nothing short 
of this, is the salvation offered to us in the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God.” 

As to the proportion in which these several views should be urged, 
the question has already been answered. ‘‘ We have not been admitted 
to the councils of the sacred Trinity,” nor “can tell exactly what effect the 
sacrifice of the Son produced on the mind of the Father ;” and ‘there is 
grave danger that if this aspect of the Atonement be insisted upon 
unduly, men will come to think of the Atonement as a mere legal trans- 
action, which has no necessary or vital bearing upon character.” On 
the other hand, if ‘‘we win them to meet the love of God with a love 
that shall constrain them to hate the sins which have alienated them 
from Him,” then do we obtain such a “forgiveness of sins as shall 
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really cleanse us from our sins, and establish us in the love and service 
of holiness.” 


We have been careful to quote the exact words of the writer, and to 
select those which represent as fully as possible the whole bearing of his 
argument. It will be seen at once that the general conclusion is a 
familiar one; it regards the death of Christ as practically “a great 
appeal of the Divine love to the human race.” It is, in effect, the 
‘moral theory ;” but this result is reached by a method peculiar to the 
author, the soundness of which we propose to test. We must dispute 
the term Metaphysical, as he applies it. We shall endeavour to show 
that his view of the Apocalyptical is inadequate ; and that there are 
more varied and more powerful elements in the Ethical than he allows. 

And, in the first place, is it not remarkable that the view confessedly 
“‘taught in the Scriptures more frequently, and in more varied forms 
than any other,” should be the most mysterious, the least practical, the 
most metaphysical, the least ethical! Surely this is not the manner of 
the sacred writers! Who more practical than they? Who, of religious 
teachers, are less given to metaphysics, and to dilate on matters which 
are concerned only with ‘‘heavenward and not with earthward relations”’? 
If they have urged ‘ with greater frequency, and in more varied forms, 
than any other” such views of the Atonement as are connected with 
the terms “‘ Ransom,” “ Propitiation,” and ‘Sacrifice for sin,” it has 
been because in their view they were not metaphysical but practical ; 
because they concerned, not the “ inter-relation of the Father and the 
Son, and the councils of the Sacred Trinity,” so much as they concerned 
us ; because they were not the heavenward, so much as the earthward 
side of their great subject. 

This aspect of the question may, indeed, run up into Divine meta- 
physics. The question of the being and attributes of God does so 
when we begin to philosophise upon it; but such speculations the 
sacred writers characteristically avoid. They speak of God asa Person, 
on the side that He turns to man, and as a practical reality—“ Him with 
whom we have to do ;” and if they speak of such things as ‘‘ Ransom,” 
“Propitiation,” and ‘ Satisfaction to the Divine law,” terms all of them 
derived from common life, it is because we have to do with them— 
because they are the side that is turned to man in the great transaction, 
and are therefore practical powers in our life. 

And to be so they must be something other than mysterious facts, 
the bearing of which upon ourselves cannot be realised, but only 
accepted. If they were so, the assertion of their unpractical nature 
would be justified. On the contrary, they are, in the relations in which 
they are put before us, like the divine Personality, clear and intelligible, 

02 
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they are all that is necessary for moral impression. The word “ransom” 
conveys a clear and easily-apprehended conception up to a certain 
point. The discharge of a forfeiture or penalty by a third party, 
whether justly or unjustly incurred, is a ransom. If the penalty be 
a just one, it will not be invalidated by the discharge ; the ransom 
will not be less a ransom, and the ransomer will be all the more 
worthy of the deepest gratitude on the part of him whose debt or 
doom has been cancelled, whose release has been obtained. Such 
deliverance, such interposition, is familiar in human affairs. Ransom 
takes many shapes, from a simple payment of money, to that of life 
itself. Many a noble victim has suffered for those he loves, for his 
home, his city, his race ; and while a judicial death of this sort is not 
permissible—human justice not being free to entertain such a thing, for 
it cannot make exceptions, it cannot accept the noblest act of vicarious 
immolation—yet that this might be under larger, freer conditions, where 
at the same time the victim was free to offer, and the Great Adminis- 
trator of a moral law, written not in a statute-book, but in heart and 
conscience, was free to accept, is perfectly conceivable. There is 
nothing unintelligible in the statement that mankind, in relation to such 
a moral law, may have fallen into the condition of the debtor who 
cannot pay, of the criminal who can only suffer ; nor in the announce- 
ment that a Deliverer has appeared who, capable of interfering in so 
great a matter, actually has delivered, because his obedience, his suf- 
fering, and death are accepted on their behalf, as an adequate acknow- 
ledgment of debt and penalty. That the Redeemer is set forth in such 
a light is not denied but affirmed by our author ;* he only denies that 
it is intelligible, or practical in effect. He declares it to be too myste- 
rious, an aspect that is quite metaphysical. Yet the idea is so simple 
that it cannot fail of apprehension, and its practical effect has been 
abundantly demonstrated in human experience. Difficulties and 
mysteries lie further back ; they arise from the imperfection of language, 
from the partial application of analogy, from abstruse if not casuistic 
questions of ethics. They lie in regions of pure speculation, and are 
found only by those who seek them there. 


‘ Propitiation” is a phrase of no doubtful meaning to those who 
accept such a term as Divine “wrath.” Whatever may be the character 
of that wrath, however metaphysically explained or qualified, it is 
instinctively felt to be a natural condition of the Divine mind towards 
sin, and to interpose a difficulty in the forgiveness of sin. That such 
displeasure may not be inconsistent with an ardent desire to forgive, we 


* He speaks, however, of ransom as if it only applied to the ‘‘ captivities of evil,” 
whereas its Scripture use implies deliverance from death, 
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can see from human instances; nor is the opening of a way to 
forgive through the mediation of one who can undertake it, unknown 
even among the most endearing of human relations. And when 
the mother, for instance, comes forward to intercede for an erring 
child, the practical effect of that propitiation is not helped or hin- 
dered by considerations of the “ inter-relations ” between the father and 
mother, obscure enough and certainly beyond the child’s comprehen 
sion ; nor by analysing the precise effect upon the father’s mind of that 
intercession. The fact that he needed such a propitiation is the great 
fact for him, and the other fact that it has been effectual, and at the 
cost, perhaps, of tears and trouble. 

Again. The idea of an expiatory death for sin, a “Sacrifice,” a 
“Satisfaction ” thereby to the Divine law, is a very simple one ; it does 
not require for its adequate apprehension that we should ‘‘ comprehend 
the relations which obtain among the Sacred Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity.” It lies close to the human heart and conscience. The instinct 
of expiation, so strong that it may even compel the wrongdoer to inflict 
punishment upon himself, and to derive a certain satisfaction from its 
infliction, this is found more or less in every man; this made the slain 

ictim an intelligible fact in the ancient dispensation, and this points the 
way to the death of Christ, who “tasted death for every man,” who has 
‘* put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” That by some such great 
representative act on behalf of mankind as the head of the race taking 
upon himself a great sacrificial acknowledgment of sin, it could be put 
away, is not only perfectly conceivable, but it commends itself as having 
a clear logical sequence about it, and an obvious adaptation to the cir- 
cumstances. Sin is seen to work its retribution, though it be upon the 
person of a sinless one. Sin is seen ‘‘ condemned in the flesh,” although 
One who had no sin has taken flesh upon Him for the purpose. Death 
descends in all its terror, and that it lights upon a self-offered victim 
only intensifies the announcement that ‘‘ death comes by sin.” This is 
the practical bearing of the awful spectacle. ‘That it can work peace in 
the conscience is not a theory, it is a fact, about which there can be no 
dispute; and questions such as find their solution in saying that 
‘Christ, as a sacrifice, was offered up both to God and by God,” 
though the answer may be true and useful in its place, belong more to 
curious analysis and systematised theology, than to the sphere of 
human life and human needs. As to the shallow objection, which we 
are grieved to find this eminent writer adopting, that ‘*no man can be 
content to transfer punishment (due to himself) to another who has not 
deserved it,” we answer, that whatever of discontent there be is of the 
sort that issues in a profound sense of self-abasement, in the most 
penetrating contrition, in boundless gratitude. In the Bechuana chief 
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who exclaimed, “Come down from that cross, O Jesus: it is my place,” 
we see something of this sublime discontent ; pray God we might see 
it in others than the simple Bechuana! ‘The objection is that of a 
casuist ; and the Apostle was not conscious of it when he said, “ He 
loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 

In each of these points of view—in “ Ransom,” *‘ Propitiation,” and 
“Sacrifice for sin”—it is not the mystery but the simplicity that is to 
be noticed, and which forms the difficulty to speculative minds. It is a 
simplicity, indeed, that fits the great truths for the reception of the poor 
and the ignorant, but it staggers the wise, who, searching vainly behind 
the veil, where God dwells in the thick darkness, cannot be content 
with the plain objects He has put in front thereof. With the ‘‘ wise” the 
same difficulty applies to the Divine Personality, and to the emotions 
attributed to the Infinite One; or if they admit some emotions, they reject 
others, though with the wrath they must dismiss the love of God. It 
is their metaphysics, again, which protest against a Son of God. ASon! 
How. human, narrow, and literal a conception! Yet without the Son, 
Christianity goes into thin air. A depth of mystery lies behind these 
things, and its influenee should be to chasten and dignify our thought 
and words concerning them, not to remove them from our contemplation, 
still less from being practical factors in our life. And just as the great facts 
of the Divine Personality are set forth in their immediate relation to us 
and to none other, so the Apostolic writers are unwearied in setting 
before us the means of forgiveness and reconciliation in naked simpli- 
city, and by the use of the very terms in question, deprive them of 
mystery, emphatically dealing, as they always do, with the “side that is 
turned to man.” 

Yet, according to our author, this light of day, this absence of 
mystery, “robs the doctrine of the Cross of much of its truth.” He 
prays us to remember “the illimitable seas of mystery in which our 
thoughts are drowned ;” that ‘‘ our knowledge is bounded by mysteries 
at which we speedily arrive and are lost.” Exactly so ; and therefore 
to remove the doctrine of the Cross into such a region, is to drown all 
thought about it. It is robbed, not only of much, but of all its truth, 
for it is no longer thinkable. It becomes of none effect—* spoiled 
through philosophy.” The very thing we have to do, especially in 
these days of endless speculation and ‘‘ First Principles,” is to take care 
that the method of the Apostles is adhered to, that mysteries are kept 
in the background, and metaphysics relegated to a more fitting region 
than our momentous personal concernment with the Divine forgiveness 
of sin, the terms and method of which we cannot but say it is a perver- 
sion of language to call “ metaphysical.” 

Let us now turn to the “ Apocalyptical aspect of the Atonement.” 
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What does it unveil? The love of God, is the one reply of ‘‘ Carpus.” 
But the Cross is a terrrible spectacle ; that death of agony may be dis- 
covered to have an ultimate loving purpose—to have been devised in 
love, but it is surely not the obvious nor the immediate lesson. If it 
pleased the Father to put the obedient Son to grief, and to deliver Him 
up for our offences to a cruel death, clearly here is an awful and a thrill- 
ing sight, and, taken along with the words ‘‘Ransom,” “Propitiation,” and 
“« Sacrifice for sin,” which are acknowledged to be constantly applied to it, 
that which it primarily unveils must be the fearfulness of sin, and the in- 
evitableness of judgment in some form upon sin. It must be a per- 
petual commentary on the words, “ The soul that sinneth it shall die.’ 

When of old the blood of bulls and of goats was shed, did the spec- 
tators regard it as illustrating the Zove of God? When the High Priest 
once a year entered with the sprinkled blood into the darkness of the 
Holy Place, did the waiting multitudes regard it as an apocalypse of 
love ? We know well that these things bore upon their front a testimony to 
the guilt of sin, and to the punishment it deserved. And whatever 
was the primary teaching then, was not done away with or lessened by 
the Great Sacrifice prefigured. Rather was it immeasurably intensified, 
and the “ Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” must needs 
bear a still more solemn and emphatic testimony to sin and its 
penalty. 

But with ¢4zs slain Lamb comes also a still more assured forgiveness. 
Sin is deepened, law magnified, but pardon also. With judgment 
is remembered mercy; but it is mercy. It issues from the judgment- 
seat, and from the lips of Him who has sovereign authority to 
absolve,—One who is not simply the administrator, but the source of 
law, and who has larger ends than law alone can accomplish. Forgive- 
ness, then, shines from the Cross—remission of sins. This is its second 
great “ Unveiling.” 

But, further. From the nature of the Victim results an apocalypse 
which the type could not afford. The ancient victim was unwilling 
and unconscious, the true Victim was willing and conscious. He 
laid down His life, He gave Himself for us. Here, indeed, is an 
apocalypse of love, which could not possibly be more vivid or impres- 
sive. ‘‘ He loved me, and gave Himself for me,” must exceed any other 
possible motive, and fully explains the Apostle’s assertion, “ The love of 
Christ constraineth me.’’ But here it is explicitly the love of Christ 
that is set before us ; of Him who interposes, the Mediator between God 
and man. This primary function of the Christ of God is continually 
lost sight of in these days, in favour of the far more mysterious ‘‘ God 
manifest in the flesh,” which however precious a truth, is certainly not so 
easily apprehended, and was far less the subject of the Apostles’ preach- 
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ing than the ‘‘ man Christ Jesus.” They are indeed far from encourag- 
ing that sentimental “love of Jesus,” which disfigures many of our 
hymns, they rebuke, by the reverence and dignity of their language, any 
such familiarity, but they are always careful to designate the Christ, both 
in person and work, as distinct from Him who sent him, from Him 
whose righteous will He came to perform, from Him who raised 
Him from the dead, from Him who has appointed Him Judge of 
all men, and Heir of all things. In this light is He set before us, and as 
in a peculiar way belonging to us—our new Adam, our Lord, our 
Saviour, Intercessor, and High Priest, and, on the cross, especially as 
our Representative, dying that we might live, and thus demanding a 
love and devotion peculiarly his own. This love of Christ is truly a 
great apocalypse of the Cross. 

Finally. When the whole of the wondrous scheme unrolls itself, when 
the sinner has been brought to God, and the reconciliation is completed, 
then is the love of the Father revealed, underlying the whole ; then is 
God alf in all. But “ no man cometh unto the Father but by Me,” isa 
pregnant word. It is He who brings us to God, and the bringer, of 
necessity, is the first object of attraction. It is only by this course, 
and after the reconciliation has been effected, that the loving 
recognition of the Fatherhood is reached. Then do we enter 


into the full glory of that revelation, ‘‘ Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins.” But it is a glory that is approached by successive 
steps, it does not break immediately upon the soul. The perfect love 
that casteth out fear is perfection indeed. 


What, now, of the Ethical? Necessarily the Apocalyptical is also the 
Ethical aspect of the Atonement. ‘That which it unveils, or displays to 
us, must be the source of its moral power. The argument of ‘‘ Carpus.”’ 
recognises this ; and if we have found in the one far more than he 
does, so will the other be enlarged, enriched, and take a wider and more 
powerful bearing. Divine justice and divine mercy are in our view 
associated with divine love, in the great declaration of the Atonement ; 
while Divine love, again, is differentiated as it regards Him “who has. 
redeemed us to God by His blood ;” and Him who so loved the world 
that He gave up for its redemption His only-begotten Son. 

Forgiveness, in its necessity, its means, its results, is in truth the 
great Ethical teaching of the Cross ; and nothing can exceed its moulding 
and purifying power when apprehended by the human heart. It is a 
complete process of deliverance and renewal. The perception of the 
necessity of forgiveness arises from a conviction of sin ; conscience here 
raises its unappeasable voice, but it is the Cross that breaks the sinful 
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heart, at once declaring the guilt, and offering forgiveness. Yet the 
means, the cost, are awful—the agony, the bloody sweat, the cross, the 
passion of our Lord Jesus Christ! In these is beheld the judgment upon 
sin, the testimony to its deserved condemnation, and how can any man 
who has sought forgiveness through this tremendous expiation, live any 
longer in sin? It is not that he has transferred the punishment he 
deserved to another, and is thenceforth at ease ; rather is the punishment 
brought appallingly near to him, as he recognises what is due to his 
deserts. Still less can he accept this suffering as freeing him from 
responsibility, when the exceeding love of the Sufferer beams upon him, 
and he understands that he is bought with the price of His most precious 
blood. He does not stay to consider whether “ price” and “ purchase” 
are “commercial” terms or no, he feels that they describe to him a 
fact. Here is a supreme moral force. And then, when restored at last 
to the forfeited place in the Father’s house, he recognises that Father’s 
love throughout, then will his moral state become secure. 

To omit all this process of forgiveness, and, as “ Carpus ” strangely 
does, all reference to conscience and condemnation ; to look at the 
Cross as containing only or primarily the highest expression of the 
love of God to men, is to rob that Cross, indeed, “ of much of its truth,” 
and to weaken proportionally its moral power. In the summary of 
apostolic teaching given by “ Carpus,” “ The blood stood for the sacrifice 
of Christ; the sacrifice of Christ was a manifestation of the love of 
God ; that love kindled a love like itself in those who believed in it ; and 
this love, again, broke the power, and healed the wounds, and washed 
away the stains of sin.” ‘This summary, no doubt, agrees with a certain 
current system of theology, but it does not agree with the plain sense of 
the apostolic writers. Let us endeavour to amend it. With them, the 
blood stood for the sacrificial death of Christ; that death of Christ was 
a manifestation of the just judgment of God upon sin, and when aec- 
cepted and appropriated as such, became the ground of forgiveness ; 
that forgiveness, while it cleansed the soul from the guilt of sin, broke 
also its power ; and the recognition of its cost, and of the love, imme- 
diately of the Son, but not less truly of the Father concerned in that 
cost, sealed the redemption in the heart, which, crying Abba Father, 
entered into the holy fellowship of adoption—became ‘‘a new creature 
in Christ Jesus.” 

But there is another view of this teaching. It may be discarded on 
the ground that while certainly apostolic, it was due to the Jewish training 
of the apostolic writers, the influence of which is to be eliminated to 
obtain the “‘ Christian” view. But were they not trained as Jews for 
the very purpose of teaching Christianity ? For what reason were the 
oracles of God committed to the Jews, but that, trained by precept and 
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by ritual, they might in due time, when illuminated by the Spirit, become 
expositors to the world. ‘To reject or explain away the apostolic phrase- 
ology as Jewish, is to reject the language and the symbols divinely 
provided for the expression of Christian thought. It is to throw away 
the key to the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. 

The final word of ‘“ Carpus” we can fully adopt : ‘‘ What we want is 
such a forgiveness of sins as shall really cleanse us from our sins, and 
establish us in the love and service of holiness—this is the Gospel.” 
Most certainly ; but the grounds of this forgiveness are not set before us 
asa metaphysical mystery, and as concerning heavenward and not earth- 
ward relations. On the contrary, they are plainly declared under the 
terms ‘‘ Ransom,” “‘ Propitiation,” and ‘‘ Sacrifice for sin.” These ideas 
form the main elements of its moral power, and these are not 


metaphysical. 
J. GILBERT. 
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Gotuic ConqGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


T is not the purpose of this paper to sketch a history of Gothic 

architecture in England ; what we desire to do is to indicate some 

of the errors into which the builders of Gothic Congregational churches 

have fallen, and to try to assist in the erection of Gothic churches 

which shall be good to hear and preach in, and shall not be hot in 
summer and cold and draughty in winter. 

We take it for granted that the building of a Congregational church, 
thoroughly adapted for Divine worship, is more difficult to manage than 
the erection of a sanctuary for almost any other section of the Christian 
church. If we used the Anglican Prayer-book in all our churches, it 
would not be necessary that the people should be able to see the 
minister during the whole of the service. If processions and petitions 
in an unknown tongue formed part of our service, it would not matter 
if light and graceful clustered columns, or even massive Norman pillars, 
separated the nave of the church from the aisles, preventing a large 
portion of the congregation from seeing the pulpit. Our service being 
principally oral, we require churches so constructed that all the wor- 
shippers can without difficulty see and hear the preacher. It is also 
desirable that the pews or benches should be so placed that, looking 
straight before them, the eyes of the people should naturally rest upon 
the pulpit. The large square pews of our old meeting-houses, where 
half the occupants sat with their backs to the minister, were in their 
way quite as opposed to true worship and proper attention to the 
service as any bench with a large stone pillar in front of it. 

It is a strange thing, but worthy of notice, that our Gothic churches 
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most suitable for Congregational worship are not as a rule to be found 
in our large towns and cities, but in our smaller towns and country 
villages. Many reasons may be given for this, but we will mention a 
few of them. One reason may be that busy men have not the time or 
inclination to give thought and attention to the details of the building 
of a church, and leave all the responsibility of the failure to the architect. 
Another, perhaps, is that not having to ask for a loan or grant from one 
of our church-building societies, they have not to submit their plans for 
the approval of those whose business it is to point out errors in construc- 
tion, or recommend alterations which would make the building more 
suitable for its purpose. Again, some people suppose that if they 
subscribe largely to a church, and pay the architect well, they will 
certainly have a sanctuary such as they require. With respect to the 
first reason, it requires great care and attention to see that a church is 
properly and well constructed, and we would trust no architect who has 
not given sufficient proof of his ability to erect, without supervision, a 
building which it is presumed will have to stand hundreds of years. 
With regard to the second, entirely independent of the grant or loan, 
it is impossible to over-estimate the good which the English Congrega- 
tional Church-building Society has been to our Churches in the way of 
practical advice in church erection. From the experience which the 
Rev. J. C. Gallaway, the secretary, and his assistants have gained in 
the building of five hundred churches, there is some guarantee that 
sound and able instructions will be given to all who seek their aid. 
The little work, entitled “ Practical Hints to Church Building,” * published 
by the committee, has passed through several editions, and treats upon 
all subjects necessary to the completion of a thoroughly good and well- 
contrived place of worship. To the third reason we would reply, it 
does not follow by any means that a costly building is a good one. We 
think it would not be difficult to prove that the most costly Congrega- 
tional churches are the most unsuitable for our worship, and that those 
which have cost a medium sum are far more adapted for the purpose 
for which they were designed. We have admired the conduct of 
those church-building committees, who, before they have advertised 
for plans, have visited different parts of the country, and carefully 
examined for themselves all the new churches, and upon what they have 
seen and heard have based the kind of structure which they desired to 
erect. To those who have not this opportunity, a diligent and careful 
study of “ Practical Hints” has been found very useful. Once, when 
spending a summer holiday in the Lake district, we had a striking 





* “Practical Hints to Church Building.” John Snow & Co. (Price, stiff co¥ers, Is. ; 
boards, Is. 6d.) 
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proof of this. At the small town of Penrith, the pastor of the Congre- 
gational church, by the aid of the above little work and a local archi- 
tect, had built a church at the small cost of £3,000, which will be a 
monument to him when his bones have long been turned into dust. It 
is not perfect: who ever saw a perfect building, with which no one 
could find fault? But it deserves in a very large degree to be classed 
amongst one of the most admirably-designed churches for Congrega- 
tional worship in the land. 

Those who, like the writer, have visited a large number of the Con- 
gregational churches in England, Wales, and Scotland, must be aware 
that during the last fifty years our architects have greatly improved in 
their adaptation of Gothic architecture to Free Church worship. At 
first they copied to a very great extent the modern Episcopalian 
churches, with their deep transepts, heavy pillars, open roofs, wide 
aisles, and pulpits on one side of the chancel arch, which are generally 
quite unsuitable for our form of worship. Since then a general improve- 
ment has taken place, but the influence of the first mistake has had a 
great deai to do in setting men of intelligence and education amongst 
us against the use of Gothic architecture in our churches. Some there 
are who strongly object to the use of the Pointed style, if we do not 
slavishly copy the beautiful churches built by our “ pious ancestors,” 
from the time of the Norman Conquest to the reign of Henry VIII.; 
but those who thus object appear to forget how, in the classical style, 
we have altered and adapted the heathen temples of Greece and Rome 
to the purposes of Christian worship, as in Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the Madeleine in Paris. The classic Congrega- 
tional church at Ryde, Isle of Wight, before the fire, having no side 
windows, approached nearer the ancient heathen temple than any other 
church that we know of in England. Allowing that those who are in 
favour of classical architecture have the most perfect right to adapt it to 
Christian churches from the ancient models, we claim for the same 
reason an equal right to erect Gothic Congregational churches, which 
shall be easy to preach in, comparatively free from draughts, and well- 
suited to our method of worship. 

Had we not seen our new church, at Holywell Green, near 
Halifax, we should have strongly recommended that on no account 
should stone pillars be allowed; but Mr. J. P. Pritchett, the 
architect, has there introduced granite pillars at the sides, which 
do not impede the sight so much as some iron pillars do, as, for 
instance, in Westgate Church, Burnley. Iron pillars are, however, 
generally the best wherewith to support the galleries,* and we cannot 





* By “means of tie-beams, pillars from the galleries to the roof can be entirely 
avoided. 
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sympathise with those people who entirely object to the use of them. 
One of the first Gothic architectural firms in England, whose works 
Sir Gilbert Scott sends his apprentices to inspect, has used iron largely 
in a great public building in Leeds. If it be correct taste to use iron 
in common with a Gothic Exchange, we see no reason why it should 
not be right to employ iron pillars in buildings designed for public 
worship. 

With respect to accommodation, we would urge, in all large 
churches, the erection of galleries round three sides of the buildings. 
Not only do galleries prevent echoes, but they bring a greater number 
of people within easy reach of the minister’s voice, and considerably 
reduce the cost per sitting, by the number of additional seats which the 
building will contain. ‘The fronts should not be more than eight feet 
from the floor of the church. If transepts are built they should, how- 
ever broad, be only shallow. If they are deep they not only isolate 
large portions of the worshippers, but they spoil the acoustics. Shallow 
transepts permit the erection of large windows, of four or five lights, 
and avoid the necessity of placing a great window immediately behind 
the pulpit, which, for the sake of both minister and people, should not 
be done. A rose window, high up in the gable of the chancel, is an 
advantage rather than otherwise. 

A most important point in building a perfect Gothic church 
is to introduce an inner roof. Nearly all our ancient churches 
had two roofs, as York Minster has now. Even where there is 
only one at present, you will often see, as at Knaresborough, 
the ridge angle where the upper roof was fastened to the tower of 
the church. By the use of two roofs the acoustics are much im- 
proved, and the down draughts of cold air in winter, and hot air from 
the heated slates in summer, are almost entirely prevented. The inner 
roof or ceiling should never be perfectly flat, not even in a classic 
building, where it should be coved at the sides, but waggon-headed. 
Ventilators in the false roof, which can be opened and shut at pleasure, 
will be found useful. To prevent ‘‘a dim religious light,” gables placed 
over the windows at the sides enable them to be raised higher, and 
give greater light to the interiors, as in the Congregational churches 
at Ilkley, Harrogate, and St. Leonards-on-the-Sea. 

Large vestibules, with great doors opening into the street, may 
be great nuisances, causing from the draughts all the seats in 
the immediate neighbourhood to be very cold in winter. Some 
people say that Gothic churches are draughty; but from our 
own experience during the last fifteen years, in three so-called 
classical churches, we are inclined to think that they are so likewise. 
In the first, said to be one of the finest Congregational churches 
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in England, we were often obliged to take two great coats, one 
to wear during the service, and the other to put over our knees. In 
the second, if we sat in the best corner of the pew to see and hear 
the minister, we were sure afterwards to have a cold in the heador a 
stiff neck. In the third one, said to be quite a model classical build- 
ing, the complaints are bitter about the cold, and our feet are constantly 
exposed to a draught which no one can tell from whence it comes. 

If any church-building committee will bear in mind the few sugges- 
tions we have ventured to make, and will carry them out, we have 
little doubt a suitable building for Divine worship will be the resuit. 
Let us recapitulate what we have stated. If there be no stone pillars 
dividing the aisles from the nave, if the galleries be carried round 
three sides of the building, not being too high (which is the prevailing 
mistake in Methodist churches), if the roof be under-drawn, and the 
transepts (if any) be not too deep, and the side windows be not too 
small, there is not the slightest reason why,the church should not be 
well adapted for Congregational worship. 

In conclusion, we would give a few reasons why the Gothic should 
be preferred by us to other styles of architecture. 

First. Because it is cheaper. As our sites are seldom given, and we 
have no Ecclesiastical Commissioners to whom we can apply for help 
towards the building of our churches, cheapness is an important item 
with us, if that be combined with strength and good work. The testi- 
mony of the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, who, as secretary for the English 
Congregational Church-building Society, has had more to do with 
church erection than perhaps anyone else in the denomination, is con- 
clusive upon this point. He says, ‘‘ that in no other style can we build 
so substantially, conveniently, attractively, and economically.” 

Secondly. It is our own style, and the noblest architectural monu- 
ments left us by our ancestors are the splendid churches, abbeys, and 
cathedrals scattered throughout our land. 

Thirdly. As the curved line is more beautiful than the straight line, 
so is Gothic more beautiful than classical architecture. 

Fourthly. Gothic is connected with some of the most memorable 
incidents in our national history. Classical architecture is closely allied 
with the tyranny of the Stuarts, the declension of the country to a third- 
rate power in Europe, and the ignoble reigns of the Georges, which no 
true patriot can look back upon without feelings of keen anguish at our 
social and political degradation, as depicted in the pages of Erskine 
May. The only bright spot in the period of classical revival is when 
the nation rose against Charles I., and when Cromwell and Blake and 
Milton, by their military genius and wisdom, raised the country to a 
pitch of power which has never been exceeded before or since. But 
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during that brief period no building of national importance was erected 
which we can look upon with admiration and veneration. 

Fifthly. It is important that a place of worship should be stamped 
unmistakably with the use for which it is employed. We have been 
stopped in front of one of the largest classical Congregational churches, 
and been asked the questions, ‘‘What is it?” ‘Is it a town-hall?” 
“Ts it a railway-station?’’ A Gothic church speaks for itself—that it 
is a place for Divine worship ; so that he who runs may read. 

Let not our readers consider, in thus advocating the erection of 
Gothic churches, we are prepared to defend the number of edifices 
built in what is called in architectural parlance, ‘‘ Carpenter’s Gothic.” 
We believe that the little classical Congregational church at Shaftesbury, 
which seats less than five hundred people, and cost something over 
fifty shillings per sitting, is far superior to a number of Gothic churches 
which are called by that name. Whilst preferring the Gothic for the 
reasons we have given, if a church be thoroughly adapted for the pur- 
pose for which it is designed, it matters very little to us whether it be 
Gothic, Italian, Byzantine, Moorish, Egyptian, or Elizabethan. 

Having taken a deep interest for many years in the study of Gothic 
architecture, and visited the principal cathedrals, not only in Great 
Britain and Ireland, but also on the Continent, it has been a positive 
pain to us to see the errors into which our church builders have fallen, 
especially in our large towns, errors which a little care and forethought 
might have avoided. 

Greatly concerned in the welfare of our Churches, and believing that 
how our sanctuaries are built may often tell for or against our spiritual 
work and power, we commend these thoughts and suggestions to those 
who are anxious to see us doing far more for Christ than we have ever 
yet done in England. At a time when Ritualism is making such fearful 
progress around us, it is our duty to open in our large centres places 
of worship properly designed, where the Gospel in its breadth and 
fulness may be earnestly preached. The enemies of our liberty and 
faith are putting forth gigantic efforts to enlist the people on their side. 
The parish priest and the Episcopalian sisters of mercy are going from 
house to house to induce the parents to leave our churches, and the 
children to forsake our Sunday-schools. If we hold our hands and fold 
our arms, we may soon find—alas ! too late—that our towns, which have 
hitherto been the centres of light, and truth, and liberty, have become 
the abodes of darkness, and error, and spiritual slavery! Which may 
God forbid ! J. A. CLAPHAM. 
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THe PerRpPLExity oF Moses.* 


<‘ 4nd Moses returned unto the Lord, and said, Lord, wherefore hast Thou 
so evil entreated this people? Why is it that Thou hast sent me? For 
since I came to Pharaoh to speak in Thy name, he hath done evil to this 
people; neither hast Thou delivered Thy people at al/.—Exodus v. 
22—23. 
HAT shall we say of this prayer of Moses? Or is there a pre- 
liminary question, whether it is properly to be considered as 
a prayer at all? Some, perhaps, would answer that question in the 
negative. If you reflect, however, you will probably conclude not 
only that this is a prayer, but that it is one from which much may be 
learned, both from the prayer itself and from its answer. All who 
have really entered into the true meaning of prayer will be ready to 


admit that it is not merely request and petition. It is something 
above and beyond this, including this and more. That were indeed a 


beggarly conception of prayer which limited it to a system of asking 
and receiving—a bare enumeration of wants to be supplied and needs 
to be fulfilled. It is true that Christ has said, ‘ Ask, and ye shall 
receive.”” Those who ask do receive. No prayer is really unanswered, 
though God gives us sometimes a better thing than that for which we 
asked. When we turn to our Father to satisfy our hunger He will 
perhaps withhold the stone which looked to our imperfect vision like 
the loaf we needed, but He will give us instead the “ Bread of Life.” 
Yet that is a narrow view of prayer which includes nothing save the 
cry of the longing soul, the moan of the distressed. Prayer is com- 
munion with the Eternal. It is human aspiration seeking Divine love. 
It is man’s upward gaze into the face of God. Why, then, should we 
not pour out our whole heart in prayer? Standing in the immediate 
presence of Love, why should we not tell Him all—all our weariness, 
our want, our sin,—yea, and much more than these, all our joys and 
sorrows, our hopes, and fears, and cares ; our deepest yearnings, our 
loftiest dreams, our most subtle temptations. For all these He cares. 
“ Ay,” you say; “but He knows ; what need to tell Him what He 
knows so well already?” But if you have a garden full of sweet roses 
and lilies, and young budding things just putting their heads above the 
ground, and peeping out of their delicate sheaths into the summer 
world, do you care only to walk in your garden once a year or once a 
month? Do you say “No, I know what is in my garden, I planted 








* This paper consists of the Recollections of a Sermon, by the late Rev. James 
Matheson, of Nottingham. I am indebted for the paper to Miss Matheson. 
Mr. Matheson has gone to his rest since correcting the proof. —EDIToR. 
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the flowers myself. I will go and walk in some other place that I have 
not seen before”? If you love your garden, do you not rather wander 
through it again and again, and yet again, till you seem to know every 


new leaf and tendril on your favourite shrub, till you have learned 
which tree the thrushes build in, and which square yard of ground 
needs the most constant weeding? Is it not just because you have 
planted your garden yourself that you care so very much for all that 
grows there? Or if you have a favourite poem, when you have read it 
once do you never care to look at it again; do you never care to 
recite it over and over; do you take no pleasure in the sweet re- 
currence of the familiar rhythm, or the well-known succession of well- 
remembered thoughts? Just as the very repetition of these things has 
for you an unfailing interest and delight, so we may reverently believe 


that God is never tired of listening to the thousandfold utterances of 
that humanity which He has created. Goto Him, then! Fear not to 
utter yourself wholly. It may be it will be good for you to look with 
Him into the far-away hidden rooms of the world within you. 

“This,” you will say, “might be all very well if my life were a 
garden or a poem ; but if it is a garden, it is all confused and wasted ; 
if it is a poem, it is discordant and incomplete. Will God care to walk 
in a wilderness? Will He listen to jarring and foolish words that are 
all out of tune and wrong?” Does a mother, then, care less for a 
deformed child than for her other children? Is she not still her child ? 
Does the father, who has one erring wayward lad among his boys, 
cease to care for him and forget that he is his son? We have God’s 
own answer to such a thought. Does He not teil us how the prodigal 
was seen while he was yet a great way off, and how his father loved him 
even in his voluntary banishment? ‘There is no tangled thread in 
our lives which God is not willing to unravel if we will let Him. There 
is no thought of ours which He will not care to listen to. Behold, the 
very hairs of our head are all numbered ! 

There is no reason, then, why we should not regard these words of 
Moses as a prayer. They are a lament, an expostulation, or shall we 
even call them an indignant protest. “Lord, wherefore hast Thou so 
evil entreated this people ; why is it that Thou hast sent me?” Is 
there anything in the spirit, any more than the form of this language, 
which is to be condemned ? We do not judge a man only by his words, 
but by his deeds. His actions will often help to interpret and make 
plain his speech. What light will the life of Moses cast upon these 
words? In looking at his patient, persevering labour among the 
people God sent him to deliver, are we met by the spirit of pride, of 
exaction, or of headstrong self-will? Surely we find often the very 
contrary of these. He reluctantly bends himself to a difficult and 
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arduous mission, and after years of conscientious effort and toil he finds 
himself met by apparent failure. The people whom he loves more 
than his own safety or his own peace, the people whom he has led out 
of slavery, and ignorance, and degradation into the glorious liberty of 
the people of God ; this people make lamentations for the comforts 
and ‘luxuries of a land of bondage ; they rebel against their leader ; 
they forsake their God. But Moses never loses his realisation of that 
Eternal Majesty which overshadows and guides him. He falters, he 
makes mistakes, he sins ; but he never quite surrenders that meekness 
which comes of lofty courage and resolute faith. When he says, in the 
midst of his commandments to the people from whom he was so soon 
to part, ‘‘ But I must die in this land, I must not go over Jordan,” he 
is still as eager as ever in his loyalty to the will of Jehovah. How, 
then, are we to understand this earnest, almost passionate remonstrance 
at the beginning of his career? How comes it that this obedient, long- 
suffering man. should cry out with so exceeding bitter a cry, ‘‘ Where- 
fore, Lord, hast Thou so evil entreated this people?” The children 
of Israel whom God bids him save seem to be suffering the more 
because of his interference in their behalf. Pharaoh’s oppression has 
become more oppressive—their misery has become more miserable. 
Set to make bricks without straw, and scourged daily by their task- 
masters, it was little wonder that Moses should be grieved for them, 
and should seek to find relief in prayer, by laying bare before Almighty 
God the agony of doubt and perplexity which haunted him. And this 
cry of his is the more direct and impetuous because Moses is not with- 
out confidence in the Divine faithfulness and veracity. If you distrust 
or fear a man, you will be very cautious in any opinion you may let fall 
in your conversation with him. If you are asked what you think of 
him, you will express yourself with care and reserve. If you wish to 
suggest any change in his conduct, you will be apt to beat about the 
bush and watch your ground. But if you have perfect faith in a man, 
if he is your friend, and your trust in him has never wavered, then you 
will use great plainness of speech with him, you will discuss his character 
fearlessly, you will tell him with the utmost frankness any misgiving 
you may have as to his behaviour. And Moses is not afraid to pour 
forth all his misgivings before God. He knows that in His infinite 
wisdom the answer is not far to seek. He knows that what looks most 
mysterious is all clear before that Almighty One who inhabiteth eternity. 
He knows that he who is bewildered or dismayed has but to ask for 
light, and to the righteous light will arise in the darkness. 

Oh, why is it that we limit our prayers? why do they become so 
stereotyped, so formal, so unreal? Why do we not, like Moses, unveil 
our inmost self before God? Perhaps the causes of this shrinking 
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timidity, this hardness and slowness of heart, are more than one. First, 
there is the benumbing influence of Custom, {that mute Titan who 
stands in the market-place and lays a chilling finger on so many lips 
and hearts. It is not customary to cry out thus with eager belief in a 
possible answer, for the solution of those problems which daily puzzle 
us. Or possibly we do not sufficiently believe in the moral greatness 
or magnanimity of our Creator. We do not remember as we ought 
that He is free from all the morbid sensitiveness, all the willingness to 
take affront, all the weak misinterpretations, which beset human inter- 
course. Surely if we did, doubt would be a less horrible spectre, we 
should be less anxious to keep it in the dark and crush it by our own 
unaided strength. We should come fearlessly into the presence of the 
Lord, and tell Him every difficulty which baffles our faith. But it may 
be that we are not enough concerned with the relations in which we 
stand to Him; otherwise we should be more grieved by the clouds 
which separate us from Him, and hide the brightness of His glory. Is 
it not for this very reason that trouble so often corrodes and weakens 
the life which might thereby be chastened and ennobled. Darkness 
covers God's face for a little while, and we are angry at the darkness, 
and forget to care for the Divine Love which seeks to embrace us 
within pitying, loving arms. We will not pray, and so our ears: are 
closed against the answering voice. 

Now that we are agreed that there is nothing in the spirit any more 
than in the form of this ejaculation of Moses which would. exclude it 
from what we understand by prayer, we may further go on to consider 
its answer. The answer was threefold. First, the prayer was met by 
a word of consolation, encouragement, and re-assurance. Then 
the Lord said unto Moses, ‘*‘ Now shalt thou see what I will do to 
Pharaoh: for with a strong hand shall he let them go, and with a 
strong hand shall he drive them out of his land. And God spake unto 
Moses, and said unto him, I am the Lord: and I appeared unto Abre- 
ham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, but 
by my name Jehovah was I not known to them” (Exodus vi. 1-3). 
Moses really heard the voice of the Lord in answer to his prayer. But 
have you never felt when you were bowed down by some great sorrow 
that the very presence of one who loved you was a source of strength 
and comfort? You did not need that your friend should speak to you, 
to have him near you was enough. So it is when you go into the pre- 
sence of God. You do not expect an audible voice, but you know that 
you may have as sureatoken. Your spirit will be touched by the 
Spirit of the Infinite One, your burden will be lightened by immortal 
Love. You do not expect in such moments that your weakness will be 
turned into sudden power, or your weeping to laughter ; but how often, 
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when you have knelt in deep abasement and weariness, you have risen 
with a new accession of peace and ofcourage. You have taken hold of 
the divine strength of the Most High, you have found rest beneath 
His overshadowing wings. 

Secondly, the discipline of Moses began again. ' How often were 
his hopes again deferred ; how often the power of God seemed still 
to be set at nought! How often did the tyranny of Pharaoh triumph! 
When at last Moses finds the victory in his hand, in the very moment 
of escape, his countrymen are pursued by the oppressor; and even 
when the waves of the Red Sea flow over the heads of their ancient 
enemies, they are met in the desert by a foe more subtle and more 
terrible, even that voice within their own bosoms tempting them to look 
back longingly to the fleshpots of Egypt, and to curse the leader who 
had brought them thence. Cares and troubles and responsibilities 
came thick and fast upon Moses. The path which God ordained for 
him was emphatically a path through the wilderness ; yet the Divine 
presence was with him, and the cloud of fire never left him. 

“ How long, O Lord, how long?”’ is the cry that is wrung from many 
a faithful, toiling heart ; yet why should the servant be greater than his 
Lord? Is not God Himself a long-suffering God? Did not the 
Eternal Word cry, Zama Sabacthani? You cannot deny—why should 
you attempt it ?—that for us the universe is all shadowed and clouded 
by the mystery of pain. But may we not say with one who went 


through the deep waters of utter pain and loneliness— 


** The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and will break 
In blessing on your head” ? 


Thirdly, the time did come when Moses could at last catch a glimpse of 
the Promised Land, and see afar off the redemption of his people. More- 
over, long before that final moment when, forgetting self and losing sight 
of his own loss, he rejoiced in the hard-won joy of his brethren, there 
came a grand crisis in his history when he might indeed have said with 
one who came long after, born of that very people for whom he had 
struggled and prayed, ‘ Now shall mine head be lifted up above mine 
enemies round about me: therefore will I offer in His tabernacles sacri- 
fices of joy. I willsing, yea, I will sing praises unto the Lord.” In that 
pause of victory which preceded the forty years in the desert, had he not 
his own song taken up and echoed by Miriam, “The Lord hath triumphed 
gloriously—the horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea”? 

God is still His own interpreter, and however dark the riddle of our 
mortal destiny, if we wait patiently for Him, in due time He will make 
it plain. Moses had learned to wait upon God, but the time doubt- 
less seemed long to him. Again and again had he pleaded before 
Pharaoh. Again and again had Pharaoh turned away, hard-hearted 
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and relentless. Again and again the children of Israel were ground 
into the very dust of oppression and degradation. Why should these 
things be? But the time would come when the friend and servant of 
God would stand on the very threshold of eternity, and, looking on 
the past and the future of his race, would see how through long years 
the Pharaoh whose will he had learned to combat was to be an 
example and a warning in his head-strong self-ruin to all despots, to all 
tyrannical and self-willed governments. He would see how the cor- 
rections, the punishments inflicted on the children of Israel, who left 
their bones in the wilderness, would not have been so plainly necessary, 
so Clearly well deserved, had they not refused so many lessons, taught 
them from the very first in Divine acts as well as words—line upon line, 
and precept upon precept. He might, perhaps, see too that he, Moses, 
would never have been so highly qualified as a leader had he not been 
so long and so severely tried in Egypt, had he not wrestled with the 
powers of evil, and passed through that darkness which may be felt. 

And now just one closing word in summing up these second and 
third elements in the answer to the prayer which we have been con- 
sidering. It has sometimes seemed to you hard when the sorrow 
which you thought had spent itself, rolls back upon you with oveir- 
whelming force. When the dawning brightness of your sky is clouded 
by new anxieties, and the burden which for a moment had been lifted 
from your shoulders, weighs on you more heavily than ever; when 
duty is galling and monotonous, and the path of right lies athwart your 
ewn inclinations and desires ; when all these things press upon you, 
and you are put back under the yoke that is heavy to bear, remember 
it is not an iron yoke, but the yoke of Christ. Remember you are 
going, and can be going through no darker room than He went through 
before. Even in the midst of grief, and care, and toil, it will strengthen 
you to recollect that He also was made perfect through suffering, and 
that by His word you are sanctified, as well as by His most precious 
blood redeemed. The cloud above you may grow black and threaten- 
ing, but the time will come when it will break in showers of mercy on 
the thirsty ground. Even when it is most dark and lowering, do not 
forget that God has set His bow in the cloud, and that loveliness, and 
light, and harmony are ready to leap forth out of its bosom. Even 
now there is a glimmer of gold above its gloomy edge—the sun of 
righteousness has not yet gone down. One day you will say, ‘‘ I waited 
patiently for the Lord, and He inclined unto me afid heard my cry.” 
“He was not far off, but near.” Go to Him, then, in the midst of 
every difficulty. Pour forth your whole heart to Him in prayer. You 
will be embraced by a Pity and a Love that are infinite ; and when you 
draw near to Him, He will draw near to you. 
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In MEmoRIAM 
J. MATHESON, 
Ost Mart. MDCCCLXXVIII 
ETAT LIII. 
NOTHER noble soul has pass’d away, 
Laden with love and reverence ; and the tomb 
Is richer ; and our hearts resent the doom 
That to affection lends so brief a day. 
“Why not a little longer with us stay, 
And bless us with thy tenderness, thy pure 
Devoutness, and thy: wisdom so mature ?” 
Let not our sorrow thus our faith betray : 
Our deeper love delights to think of thee 
Full of high thought, in company sublime, 
A gracious spirit in a world of grace. 
What if the veil should part, and we should see 
The man we know stand in his spirit’s prime 
There, where the light of God is on his face? — 
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THREE WorTHIES OF OXFORDSHIRE. 


ss XFORDSHIRE aboundeth,” says Thomas Fuller, ‘with all 

QO things necessary for man’s life ; and I understand that hunters 
and falconers are nowhere better pleased.” But those who search in 
the annals of the county for the names of great men will not be equally 
fortunate. Her bead-roll of fame is neither very long nor very illus- 
trious. Conspicuous among the few whom the county can reckon as 
her sons, stand the names of William Lenthall, the Speaker of the 
Long Parliament; Nathaniel Fiennes, one of Cromwell’s officers ; 
Edward Pococke, the Orientalist ; Anthony 4 Wood, the antiquary ; Sir 
William Beechey, the “ respectable” painter ; Charles Jenkinson, the 
first Earl of Liverpool; and William Smith, the father of English Geo- 
logy. The rest resemble Thomas Lydgate, of the same county, in 
whom, according to Fuller, “ contradictory qualities met, eminency and 
obscurity.” 

Nor has Nonconformity fared much better. Dr. John Owen, among 
all her sons, stands like a solitary peak in a dreary plain. Leaving out 
of account the fifty or sixty ministers and students of the University, 
who were ‘‘ ejected or silenced” by the Act of Uniformity, but two-and- 
twenty of the celebrated two thousand belonged to this county. Wil- 
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liam Brice, the Rector of Henley-on-Thames, was one of these ; a 
man, as Palmer sketches him, of kindly disposition, ‘‘ who seldom failed 
of having something boiled, with broth, for the poor of his parish on 
the Lord’s-day.” Learned, pious, and wealthy, his lot after the 
ejection was very different from many of his brethren. They went forth 
to poverty and suffering; William Brice retired to his family estates at 
Maidenhead. Not that Brice thenceforward lived a life of inglorious 
ease, nor that he divorced himself from his sacred calling. He still 
remained, like Baxter, “a painful preacher,” and rode on his own nag 
up and down the country, in all weathers, to preach for the hunted and 
proscribed Nonconformists, and for any congregations in parish churches 
which would receive him. Nor was he destitute of courage, as one 
incident testifies. Dr. Seth Ward, the able Bishop of Salisbury, heard 
of these frequent preachings in his own diocese, in meeting-house and 
church, and gave free vent to his displeasure—a fact which presently 
came to Brice’s ears. Nothing daunted, the bold Nonconformist sought 
an interview with the bishop, acknowledged his “ grievous fault,” and 
avowed his determination to go on with his preaching, “ unless his 
lordship took more care of the souls of the poor people, and made 
better provision for them.” It is evident that the bishop had the good 
sense not to be offended with his boldness, since Brice continued his 
occasional preaching until he had reached a good old age. 

The godly people who sympathised with the Rector of Henley, and 
who seceded from the parish church when he was ejected, may have 
had, once and again (let us hope they had), the services of their former 
minister ; but of this there is no authentic record. The times were out 
of joint. Debauchery ruled in the Court, and the order for stamping 
out Nonconformity had gone forth ; a vain order, as events have proved. 
The first Conventicle Act was passed two years after the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity, and the “ faithful among the faithless” still met, as 
they had been wont, in a thick beech wood near the village of Harps- 
den, about a mile from Henley. It mattered not to them that ‘‘ woods ” 
were specially named in the Conventicle Act as unlawful places of 
meeting, and that armed men might suddenly pounce upon their little 
company, and scatter them to the four winds, or take them to prison. 
They braved this danger, because they feared God. 

The first stated minister of this handful of people was the son of the 
Vicar of Lindridge, in Worcestershire. His father was a pious and 
zealous Puritan, and died just before the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity. John Gyles, the son, in the latter days of his father’s life had 
often preached in his father’s pulpit with great acceptance. He was 
now “silenced” by the Act of 1662, but was presently found at Henley- 
on-Thames, ministering to the seceders from the parish church. Many 
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assemblies were still held in the Harpsden Wood, and on one of these 
occasions the sentinel on the watch gave the alarm. A sheriff’s officer 
was coming to apprehend the preacher. John Gyles, like John Bunyan, 
seized a miller’s slouch hat, passed in among the worshippers, and so 
escaped. It seems remarkable, however, that Jeremiah Marsden, of 
Yorkshire, another ejected minister, who was visiting in Henley for a 
short period, and was found reading the Scriptures to an assembly in a 
barn, should be sent to Oxford jail, for his disregard of the Five-Mile 
Act, and yet that John Gyles should never once have got within the 
meshes of this and other oppressive laws. But, probably, the explana- 
tion is to be found in the friendly feeling of the local authorities 
towards their persecuted Nonconformist neighbours. One evidence 
of this is preserved in the Henley Corporation Records. The minute is 
dated “ 1677, 24th Aug.,” and chronicles the Corporation’s flat refusal 
of certain fees which were claimed by one William Robinson, in dis- 
charge of an indictment for not distraining “several inhabitants and 
persons of Henley on account of their unlawful meeting at a Conventicle.” 

John Gyles had three sons, each of whom became ministers among 
the then persecuted Nonconformists, no little testimony to the heroic 
character of the father, and to the religious training of his household. 
He died about two years before Charles II. In altering the chapel 
some sixty or seventy years ago the tombstone of this worthy minister 
was found beneath the floor near the pulpit, and was at once placed 
in a position of honour upon the vestry walls. ‘The members of his 
flock will hardly be suspected of engraving on that stone what they did 
not believe, and the inscription, quaint enough for one of Quarles’s 
poems, may therefore be cited as a testimony to character. We give 
the inscription as it appears, without modernising a single letter :— 

‘** Heaven’s Pilgrim pause you here 
And with many drop a teare 
Ore John Gyles from heaven sent 
To preach to men Christ’s Commandment 
Whose learning utterance and parts 
Meekness and grace did win all hearts. 
He walkt in heaven while with us 
Him now you see translated thus 
A dying witness to Christ truth 
Both taught and practisd from his youth 
His race is run he s glorified 
This stone you see his dust doth hide. 

Decesed 26 Aprill 1683.” 

Sixty-four years after this date, Humphrey Gainsborough was _ pastor 
of the same church. He was a very different man from John Gyles, but 
his name deserves to be rescued from oblivion. Humphrey was an 
elder brother of Thomas Gainsborough, the well-known landscape 
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painter, the man of whom Sir Joshua Reynolds said that, ‘‘ If ever this 
nation should produce genius sufficient to acquire for us the honourable 
distinction of an English school, the name of Thomas Gainsborough 
will be transmitted to posterity as one of the first of that rising name” 
—a prediction which has been amply verified. The Gainsboroughs 
were natives of Sudbury, in Suffolk, the sons of a crapemaker, whom 
some biographers credit with having a very poor business, and others 
with having a business that was ‘“ considerable.” Humphrey was pro- 
bably named after his uncle, the Rev. Humphrey Burroughs, who kept 
the grammar-school in their native town. 

Unlike his younger brother, Humphrey’s genius was decidedly me- 
chanical. The gay and light-hearted visitors to Henley who drive 
down from London by road to the regatta, little suspect that they owe 
the easy and gentle descent down White-hill to that bridge which 
modern novelists love to picture, to a Congregational minister of the 
time of George the Second. As little do the merry-makers, strolling 
down the Happy Valley (a favourite spot for picnics near Henley), 
when they suddenly catch that exquisite glimpse of the Thames 
through a large rustic bridge at the bottom, ever suspect that that 
bridge was also the conception of the same ingenious divine. Tradi- 
tion says that the jagged and irregular stones, now overgrown with 
ferns and ivy, and flecked with golden moss and grey lichen, of which 
the parapet of the bridge is made, were fetched from Reading Abbey. 

Humphrey Gainsborough’s mechanical genius was turned to account 
by the Henley Corporation. Here is an extract from their records :— 


“1776. A weighing machine to be provided for the town, and Mr. Gains- 
borough is desired to give his opinion and assistance in completing the 
same. 

“A present of five guineas to Mr. Humphrey Gainsborough, for his 
scheme, model, and assistance in erecting the weighing machine.” 


But this does not complete the catalogue of Humphrey Gains- 
borough’s mechanical triumphs. He is accredited with having been 
the discoverer of the separate condenser for steam-engines, although 
whether he clothed the cylinder, as Mr. Watt did, is uncertain. It is 
certain, however, that the Henley Congregational minister had a visit 
from some Cornish engineers, that they approved of his model con- 
denser, and that they agreed to adopt it. There is no record of any 
‘* royalty ” being asked for its use. It is very much to the credit of the 
distinguished painter, then in the height of his London successes and 
Court favour, that he fought stoutly with all comers for the priority of 
his brother's invention. 

An anonymous writer in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1785, nine 
years after Humphrey Gainsborough’s death, speaks of him as “the 
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first of all mechanical geniuses that this or any nation had produced.” 
Without going so far as this, it may be confidently asserted that Hum- 
phrey Gainsborough was a man of original and inventive mind. The 
same eulogist affirms that ‘if he were to give a list of various pieces of 
curious mechanism produced by this extraordinary man, it would fill 
the magazine.” It is very much to be regretted that he contented 
himself with merely giving two instances out of his list. The first is a 
clock, made entirely by Humphrey Gainsborough. He thus describes 
it: “It isa pendulum clock, in which a tin box is charged with a cer- 
tain number of musket bullets. When the clock goes, a little ivory 
bucket appears, loaded with one of them, and having slowly descended 
to the bottom of the case, it is so received there as to open a valve and 
discharge the load. It then ascends empty to the clock, and there 
receives a fresh charge, and thus goes until it has expended the whole 
of the original ammunition.” This clock was in the possession of the 
writer, who had such a high opinion of Humphrey Gainsborough’s 
gifts that he even thinks this “ bullet clock” could be made to go for 
ever. Of course, Humphrey Gainsborough was far too sensible a man 
and far too good a mechanic ever to dream that he could make any- 
thing which would have “perfect perpetual motion.” The second 
“curious and most expensive work” of Gainsborough’s which the 
writer mentions, ‘‘ Polyxena” (the pseudonyme of the writer) had 
presented to the British Museum, where no doubt it now lies some- 
where entombed. ‘This consisted of “a sun-dial on a brass claw, 
which points the time to a second in every part of the globe.” We 
may also add that a further instance of Humphrey Gainsborough’s 
genius is still to be found in the locks on the river Thames, within half 
a mile of Henley, and which were solely of Gainsborough’s devising. It 
was whilst looking over these locks, and talking with a gentleman about 
them, that he suddenly expired. 

It must not be supposed from this exclusive account of his mecha- 
nical inventions that Humphrey Gainsborough was a negligent pastor. 
He was the very reverse of this. His own flock held him in the 
highest esteem ; the whole neighbourhood had known and respected 
his Christian character and labours, and once and again high prefer- 
ment was offered him if he would conform. It is needless to say that 
Humphrey Gainsborough remained true to his convictions, and died as 
he had lived, a conscientious Nonconformist. At the time of his 
death he had been the zealous and faithful minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Henley-on-Thames for eight-and-twenty years. Who 
can doubt that the more celebrated brother, the man who had cham- 
pioned his ‘cause, was drawn from his easel to stand as a tearful 
mourner by his brother’s humble grave ? G. 
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Gotpen Texts.* 


ApRIL 7.—‘‘ J am the good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep.” —John x. 11. 


HIS was no new metaphor. The old psalmists had sung of Jevohah 
Himself as the true and tender Shepherd of His people ; and the 
prophets had denounced the ‘‘ idle shepherds ” that ‘‘left the flock,” and 
the selfish shepherds that “ fed themselves” and neglected the sheep. 
The metaphor seems to have been suggested to our Lord, on the pre- 
sent occasion, by the attitude and conduct of the Pharisees. The 
preceding chapter shows how they had been acting towards one of the 
poor sheep for whom they ought to have truly cared. Jesus had given 
sight to a blind beggar; and because this poor man had persisted in 
clinging to his healer as a “ prophet,” the Pharisees were enraged against 
him and ‘‘cast him out.” Such harsh and inhuman conduct was in- 
tolerable to the spirit of Jesus; and so He here denounces these false 
shepherds as ‘ thieves and robbers,” or at best mere selfish “ hirelings,” 
and contrasts them with Himself, “the Good Shepherd,” who really 
cared for the sheep. 

Christ as ‘the Door” and Christ as ‘the Shepherd” must be 
regarded as distinct (although allied) metaphors. There is a true 
sense in which Christ Himself came to the sheep through the door. 
The Pharisees were self-constituted leaders of the people: they were not 
following any Divine call to be guardians and helpers of the nation, but 
simply asserted themselves as “ lords over God’s heritage.” This is not 
the way in which the true shepherd acts; this is rather the way of the 
“robber” who is bent on securing his own selfish ends, even to the 
injury of the sheep. All kings, statesmen, prophets, teachers, and 
pastors, who have sought to rule or guide men without any sense of a 
Divine calling, without any recognition of their responsibility, but 
simply in self-assertion and selfish ambition, have been curses, rather 
than blessings, to the world. ‘The true benefactors of mankind, in all 
countries and in all ages, have been men who have responded to an 
inward or. an outward call, and who have presented themselves, as 


* In the Lessons of the Sunday-School Union for 1878, there are certain passages 
of Scripture selected for repetition: these are called ‘‘Golden Texts.” The texts 
illustrated in this series of papers are those appointed for repetition on Sunday morning. 
The papers are not written with the intention of furnishing teachers with materials 
which they can use in their classes without trouble; but to assist their own meditation 
on the texts which they have to explain to the children. Parents, too, may with 
advantage have their thoughts occupied with the passages of Scripture which their 
boys and girls are repeating at school. 
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leaders of thought or action, not in their own name, but in the name of 


Truth, or Liberty, or Justice, or Charity, or God. They have “ entered 
by the door into the sheepfold.” And Jesus Himself came thus, by 
Divine appointment, as the Anointed Priest and King of Men, and as 
Himself doing homage to the spiritual order and laws of His own 
kingdom. 

The shepherd “ calleth his sheep by name.” The Eastern shepherds 
had names for their sheep, just as we have for dogs or horses. ‘There 
was something distinctive about each sheep, which the shepherd could 


recognise. If any one were missing, he could tell which it was. It was 
not merely for his flock as a whole that he cared, but for each individual 
sheep. And it is indeed a gospel to know that this characteristic has 
its counterpart in the Good Shepherd. ‘There are those now-a-days who 
talk a great deal about our serving humanity, about our working for 
mankind, and rejoicing in the progress and perfecting of the race, as if 
the individual life were of but little moment. This kind of talk sounds 
grand ; but it has not the true shepherd ‘‘ring” in it. Christ, too, had 
His vision of a regenerate humanity, a kingdom of God co-extensive 
with the whole world. But He knew nothing of an abstract “ race,” 
that was worth living and dying for, apart from the individuals that 
compose it. He recognised the priceless value of each human soul. 
The beggar who had been cast out by the Pharisees was sought out by 
the Good Shepherd. Christ’s eve is upon each one of us. He knows 
our special circumstances, needs, and sorrows. 

It is the custom of ows shepherds to drive the sheep before them. 
But the Eastern shepherd placed himself at the head of his flock, and 
led them out to pasture. This, too, is a characteristic of Christ. The 
Pharisees were drivers, rather than leaders, of the people. ‘They “ laid 
upon men’s shoulders burdens grievous to be borne, which they them- 
selves would not touch with one of their fingers.” But Christ works, 
distinctively, not by compulsion, but by persuasion. He seeks to 
awaken and stimulate men’s better nature, and to win their confidence 
and attachment. He has ‘‘ gone before us,” through duty and tempta- 
tion, through conflict and sorrow, along the way of humility and meek- 
ness, patience and self-denial. His word to His disciples is, “ Follow 
Me!” And He goes before us still, by His providence and spirit, as 
our Guide and Inspirer, encouraging us to advance willingly along the 
path by which He would lead us. 

-“* How much is a man better than a sheep!” said Jesus. Might we 
not also say, How often are men sillierthan sheep! The sheep “ know 
the voice,” and “ follow ” the guidance of the shepherd ; and they “ flee 
from strangers.” But is it not the case that men have often been 
deceived into following those who were no true shepherds, but rather 
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thieves and robbers? Were not the Pharisees of Christ’s own day 


admired Ly many of the people? And is it not the case that even 
sincere Christians have sometimes been deceived by false prophets and 
listened to the ‘‘ voice of strangers’? Yes; but another set of facts 


must also be taken into account. Is it not the case that there is an 


instinct in human nature which responds to true goodness and unselfish 
nobleness ? Is it not the case that ambitious schemers are sooner or 
later unmasked P And even when men reject their true shepherds and 
follow the robbers, is not this often done in spite of the protest of their 
own better nature? We can easily believe that many a Jew who echoed 
the popular admiration of the Pharisees was nevertheless all the while 
inwardly repelled by their censorious self-righteousness and haughty 
pride. And we can well imagine that many who joined in the mob-cry 
“Crucify Him!” may nevertheless have felt a strange pricking at their 
hearts, as they thought of the sweet graciousness, the meek dignity, and 
the unselfish ‘‘ human-ness” of Jesus. Doubtless there is a sense in 
which men may be divided into “sheep” and goats ;” but there is also 
a true sense in which there is “ the sheep” and “the goat” in each of 
us. There is the higher element in us which recognises the Divine voice 
and draws us in the direction of the Godlike ; there is also the lower 
element in us, drawing us in the direction of worldliness and sensuality. 
And it is according as men yield to the one or the other of these 
‘ drawings,” that they come to be classified as “sheep” or “goats.” 
“Ye believe not,’’ said Jesus to some of the Jews, ‘‘ because ye are not 
of My sheep.” In like manner He said to them: “ Ye are of your 
father the devil; . . . if God were your father, ye would love Me ;” 
and again: ‘‘If ye were Abraham’s children, ye would do the works of 
Abraham.” And yet surely there was a true sense in which these Jews 
were ‘* Abraham’s children ;” and surely there was also a true sense in 
which God was their ‘‘ Father.” But, just as God is the Father of all 
men, and yet those may be called distinctively “the children of God,” 
who love and obey Him, so Christ is the Shepherd of mankind, and yet 
those may be called distinctively ‘*‘ His sheep” who “ know His voice ” 
and ‘‘ follow” His guidance. 

The true shepherd makes personal sacrifice for the welfare of his 
flock. Herein he differs from the mere “ hireling ”—the man who cares 
only for his wages. It was this attachment to his flock that gave the 
youthful David courage to face “the lion and the bear ;” and we see the 
same chivalry manifest in his regard for the lives of the men who after- 
wards followed his fortunes on the hillsides of Judah. The Pharisees 
may have thought that, as the leaders of the nation, they were earning 
for themselves some special wages in the world to come; but, caring 
only for the wages, and not for the sheep, they were not prepared to 
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face *‘ the wolf;” whereas Christ proved that He really cared for the 
sheep. He had “come, that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” And when, in order to the bestowal of this 
higher and fuller life, it became necessary that He Himself should die, 
the Good Shepherd “gave His life for the sheep.” Christ met the 
‘«‘ wolf”—the great enemy of man—and vanquished him, but had to die 
in the conflict. And self-sacrifice is, always and everywhere, the best 
expression and evidence of attachment. “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 


ApRIL 14.—“ Ve are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.”— 
John xv. 14. 

Our Lord generally spoke of the relation between Himself and His 
disciples as that of master and servants. ‘‘ Ye call me master and 
lord ; and ye say well, for so I am.” In His parables He spoke of 
Himself as the Master who would yet “reckon” with His servants, and 
summon them to give an account of their “stewardship.” But the 
disciples must have felt that their Master was also their Friend. His 
intercourse with them was as affectionate as it was dignified. ‘ Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth,” were the tender words in which He spoke of 
the affliction that had darkened the home at Bethany. And all along, 
throughout His intercourse with His disciples, He had been laying the 
basis of a true sympathy between Himself and them, and gradually 
training and lifting them into a reciprocal friendship. But it is now, 
when He is about to leave the world, that He lays special and tender 
emphasis on this aspect of the relationship between themselves and Him. 
They are to remember that he regards them as “ friends,” and that He 
wishes them to come into still closer fellowship with His spirit and 
purposes. 

Christ, however, does not mean that they were no longer to regard 
themselves as His servants. The very words, ‘‘Ye are my friends, if 
ye do whatsoever I command you,” imply that their friendship was to 
manifest itself in obedience. Thus also we find that, even after He has 
just said, “ Henceforth I call you not servants,” He falls back on the 
relation of master and servant, in order to remind them that they 
cannot expect to meet, at the hands of the world, with greater deference 
and respect than had been shown to Himself: ‘‘ Remember the word 
that I said unto you, The servant is not greater than his lord.” From all 
this it is clear that Christ means them still to regard themselves as His 
servants, but not as servants ov/y. The servant-relation is an abiding 
one; but it is to be both softened and dignified by the confidences and 
affections of friendship. ‘‘The servant” who is a servant only, and 
nothing more, ‘‘ knoweth not what his lord doeth.” He may be warmly 
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attached to his master, and may take pleasure in promptly and accu- 
rately obeying orders, and yet he may have no insight into his master’s 
plans or motives. But it is far otherwise with a friend. Confidences 
are the very life-blood of friendship. When we request a friend to 
do us a favour, or to help us in any project, we naturally explain why 
we wish it done, or give him some insight into our plans. And so 
Christ had gradually unveiled Himself to His disciples. ‘“ All things 
that He had heard of His Father,” and that they could “ bear” to 
receive, He had ‘‘ made known to them.” And now that He is about to 
die, He is leaving them behind, to carry on ‘‘ in His name,” as His 
representatives, the work which He has begun. So that now, ‘ what- 
soever they shall ask in His name,” as the organs of His Spirit, and as 
promoting the kingdom which He has founded, “the Father will give 
them.” They are indeed His servants, bound to obey His command- 
ments ; but they are to obey Him as those who have a sympathetic 
appreciation of His purposes and methods; and therefore He has been 
treating them and training them not as servants only, but as servants 
who are also friends. 

In our ordinary human experience, there may be found relationships 
which furnish some analogy to this peculiar relation in which the 
Christian disciple stands to his Lord. An employer will sometimes 
take one of his servants into confidence—revealing to him the secrets 
of his business, explaining to him the ends he has in view, and the 
means by which he hopes to reach them—and, perhaps, even going 
away for a time, and leaving the management of the business in his 
hands. Such a confidential servant may be none the less but rather 
all the more scrupulous in carrying out his master’s wishes and plans. 
The trust reposed in him naturally deepens his loyalty ; whilst the 
insight he obtains into his master’s business enables him to share his 
master’s feelings, and to co-operate the more intelligently and efficiently 
for the furtherance of his master’s interests. But perhaps a somewhat 
closer analogy is to be found in the case of the family servant, who has 
lived in the same household for many years ; whose warm attachment 
and keen sympathy have produced the insight which love alone can 
give; who has seen the children grow up from infancy ; who has been 
the tender nurse at every sick-bed, and has shown reverential sympathy 
in many a trial ; who has gradually been taken into deeper confidence ; 
who can anticipate and fulfil wishes even before they are expressed ; 
and whose loyal devotion would follow the fortunes of the family even 
into poverty and shame. This is one of the most striking and pathetic 
of all human relations; the blending of respect and familiarity, of 
scrupulous obedience and tender sympathy, is beautiful to look upon. 
And this may furnish some analogy to the ideal of the Christian’s 
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relation to Christ. Only, of course, no servant can be so absolutely 
bound to obey a human master, or so absolutely dependent upon him, 
as the Christian is upon the Divine Lord; and no condescension of a 
human master towards his servant can be compared, in graciousness or 
tenderness, with the condescension of the Son of God. 

Some Christians are accustomed to speak of Christ with a familiarity 
which appears to be deficient in reverence. They dwell on the tender- 
ness of their relation to the Saviour, until there is danger of their for- 
getting His supreme claims and His absolute authority. And perhaps 
they even begin to presume on His gentleness and forbearance, so as 
to become negligent in the doing of His will. But we ought never to 
forget that the loving Redeemer is the Divine Master, who will yet 
reckon with His servants, and that we are bound to do ‘“‘ whatsoever He 
commands us.” If we regard our relation to Christ merely from the 
standpoint of feeling, there is danger of its becoming a somewhat 
gelatinous and sentimental thing. The idea of duty is a grand sheet- 
anchor in the hour of temptation. 

On the other hand, our Lord clothes for us the natural sternness 
of duty with the sweet flowers of affection. His love can never be 
satisfied with a response short of love. He does not wish us to serve 
Him with a cold, mechanical obedience ; nor does He merely wish us 
to serve Him with affectionate fidelity. We are to be more than His 
attached and loyal followers : we are to serve Him with an intelligent 
and appreciative sympathy, as friends whom He has taken into confi- 
dence. We “know what our Lord doeth.” He has revealed to us 
His motives and plans. He has also given us some insight into His 
method of holy, patient self-sacrifice—the method of ‘‘the Cross,” by 
which He seeks to accomplish the redemption of mankind. And, there- 
fore, the life of righteousness, meekness, forgiveness, self-denial and 
benevolence to which He calls us, ought to be, not as the work of a 
mere servant who simply tries to do what he is bid, but as the work of 
a servant-friend who appreciates the grounds of the commands he is 
obeying, enters into the spirit and purpose of his master, and is in 
full sympathy with the errand on which he has been sent. 


APRIL 21.—“ For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleepin Jesus will God bring with Him.”’—1 Thess. iv. 14. 
The Apostle Paul is here comforting the Thessalonians with reference 
to their departed Christian friends. He seems to have shared the 
belief that the appearing of Christ in His glory was an event which, 
although not imminent, was nevertheless not far distant. It would seem 
that, when he wrote this epistle, he regarded it as possible—perhaps as 
even probable—that he himself might be one of those who should 
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“remain unto the coming of the Lord.” But the Thessalonians, who 
were also living in expectation of the speedy Advent of Christ, seem to 
have been troubled by the thought of those brethren who had been 
snatched away by death so as not to behold the glories of the coming 
day. And so the Apostle comforts them with the assurance that those 
who might be alive at the time of the consummation would have no 
advantage over those who had meanwhile died. The resurrection of 
Christ Himself was the pledge that the faithful dead would rise, and 
would stand up in their complete personality to share his glory along 
with the faithful living. ‘‘Them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with Him.” 

The Apostle here speaks of death as a “sleep.” But we are not 
therefore warranted in concluding that he regarded the condition of the 
departed as one of unconsciousness. His language as to his own 
“desire to depart and be with Christ, which is far better,” implies the 
contrary. To him “to live was Christ ;” and he could scarcely have 
been ‘in a strait betwixt two,” if the choice had presented itself to 
his thought as between living on to be still further useful in Christ’s 
service, or passing away into a period of unconscious slumber. Sleep 
is, in some of its aspects, a natural and obvious emblem of death. The 
Old Testament speaks of the dead as “sleeping with their fathers.” 
Jesus Himself said, “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth ; but I go that I 
may awake him out of sleep.” When men call death a sleep, they do 
not pretend to be describing the experience of the dead, but simply 
their own experience as onlookers. When we look on a friend who is 
asleep, we feel that, so long as the sleep lasts, we are as really shut out 
from all direct converse with him as if he were dead. And when we 
look on the face and form of the dead, it is as if we were looking on a 
sleeper whom we can no longer wake. But just as it is no contradic- 
tion to say that ‘‘the dead” are /:ving under new conditions, or that 
“the departed” may possibly be ear us still, so we may believe that 
they who ‘“‘have fallen asleep in Jesus” are consciously awake in the 
enjoyment of His presence. 

It would scarcely be natural for us now to live under that vivid sense 
of the possible nearness of Christ’s final advent which was entertained 
by the early Church. Nor do we now usually “comfort one another,” 
in our bereavements, with the thought that the Lord may soon “ de- 
scend from heaven,” and “ bring our departed friends with Him.” It is 
much more natural for us to look forward to our following them through 
the gates of death, than to their coming back from the unseen world. 
But, although the details of Christian expectation may thus vary, the 
essential elements of Christian hope and consolation remain the same. 
For “we believe that Jesus died and rose again.’”’ His own victory 
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over death and the grave proved him to be “the Resurrection and the 
Life.” And as it was “not possible ” that ‘the Prince of life” should 
be “holden of death,” so it is not possible that He should allow death 
to gain any real or permanent victory over those whom He calls His 
friends.” Those who have fallen asleep in Jesus are “with Him ;” 
they are as really within reach of His voice as was His “ friend 
Lazarus.” And when “the end cometh”—the day of “ the manifestation 
of the sons of God ””—“ they will appear with Christ in glory,” “‘ clothed 
upon” with the “ spiritual body ”—the token of their complete redemp- 
tion from death. Sometimes we may be disposed to grieve over those 
especially who have died what we call a “premature” death, 
when we think of the work on earth for which they were equipping 
themselves, and on which they have not been permitted to enter; the 
expected delights from which they have been cut off; or even the edu- 
cation and discipline of life from which they have been taken away. 
But we ought “not to sorrow as those who have no hope.” We may 
be sure that the purest joys, the noblest service, and the truest develop- 
ment are all possible in that other world to which they have gone. 
And, although we cannot consider it in any wise probable that we shall 
be alive on the earth at the final Advent, we can cherish the hope that, 
when we pass through death, we shall meet those who have gone before 
us, and that at last, in the resurrection-life, they and we and those 
friends also whom we leave behind us, shall all be reunited, to be “for 
ever with the Lord.” 


Apri. 28.—‘ Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, 
there shall also this, that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial 
of her.’—Matthew xxvi. 13. 


We learn from St. John’s Gospel that ‘ this woman” was Mary of 
Bethany. We must distinguish the event here recorded from the 
anointing of our Lord’s feet in the house of Simon the Pharisee by 
“a woman of the city which was a sinner.” This anointing took place 
at Bethany in the house of ‘‘ Simon ¢he Zeger,” who had probably been 
healed by Jesus, and who was perhaps related to the family of Lazarus. 
The supper which was here given to Jesus seems to have taken the 
form of a feast of honour. Lazarus, who had recently been raised from 
the dead, was present on the occasion. Martha appears to have been 
so much at home in the house that she could busy herself in ‘‘ serving :” 
it was her own characteristic, practical way of showing her attachment 
to ‘the Master.” But Mary’s more thoughtful and imaginative nature 
could not rest satisfied with this. Her deeper emotion must express 
itself in some unusual and significant manner, which would at once 
reveal and relieve the feelings of her heart. To wash the feet and anoint 
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the head was an Eastern mode of showing honour to a guest. Perhaps 
Mary was also thinking of the old custom of anointing kings. Her 
soul was filled with reverence and love for the Lord. He had raised her 
brother from the grave by His mighty word ; and now this brother was 
here amongst them, the living token of Christ’s kingly power. And so, 
bringing an alabaster vase full of very precious ointment, she poured 
out the ointment on the Lord’s head, and, not content with this, 
anointed. His feet also, and wiped them with her hair. It was a costly 
offering ; but Mary felt that only by something costly could she express 
her profound reverence and grateful love. It was an act which would 
scarcely have been becoming in a man, but which was beautiful as 
done by a woman ; and, recognising it as a token of true womanly ten- 
derness and generosity, the Lord permitted Mary thus to relieve her 
heart. 

The disciples, however, prompted by Judas Iscariot, murmured 
against Mary for what they considered a foolish “ waste,” if not also a 
vain display. St. John gives us some insight into the feeling of Judas 
on the matter. He was a covetous man, and could not understand 
the seeming extravagance of love. The miser is always at ‘‘ daggers 
drawn ” with the man whom he thinks a spendthrift. All “unnecessary” 
expenditure of money is a kind of sacrilege in the eyes of the mammon- 
worshipper. But Judas cloaks his miser’s feeling in the garb of piety : 
‘‘Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given 
to the poor?” And the objection is so plausible that the disciples 
generally—although not covetous men—begin to echo it. ‘ Of what 
real use to Jesus is all this costly fragrance? Is not this, indeed, an act 
of well-meaning folly on the part of Mary? Would it not have been 
far better, and more pleasing to the Master Himself, if she had distributed 
her ten pounds amongst the poor families of Bethany?” 

Mary must have been somewhat surprised and “troubled” by this 
unexpected censure. But Jesus hastens to reassure her heart, and to 
justify her action. Measuring her deed by the feeling which prompted 
it, He calls it ‘‘ good” and beautiful. Then He reminds the disciples 
that they will have many opportunities of doing good to the poor, but 
that He Himself is soon to pass away from their sight. Yea, so near is 
the time of His departure, that Mary might be said to have “anointed 
Him for His burial.” Would they have complained of this act as a 
foolish extravagance, if the ointment had been poured out on His dead 
body? The same reverence and love which would ere long prompt the 
rites of burial were now at work in Mary’s heart; and, unconsciously 
to herself, she was only anticipating, by a very short season, the hour 
when He would be laid in the tomb. The act which they were so 
coldly censuring would be recorded in her praise to the end of time: 
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“ Wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached in the whole world, there 
shall also this, that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her.”’ 

These words are fulfilling themselves at the present hour. Her own 
honour was not in Mary’s thoughts; yet her deed has embalmed her 
memory. Her ‘‘name is as ointment poured forth.” Surely a striking 
illustration of the immortality of all action that has its root in unselfish 
love. The most enduring fame is not reached by those who are simply 
bent on making themselves famous. The deeds which are most “ glo- 
rious” are done without any thought of “glory.” Selfish ambition 
achieves but a poor and short-lived reputation; whereas love prompts 
actions which, although they may be unnoticed or forgotten by men, are 
recorded in God’s ‘‘ book of remembrance.” Even “the cup of cold 
water” given to a disciple ‘‘shall not lose its reward.” Nor does 
Christ judge our conduct by the frigid standard of a narrow utilitarian- 
ism. He allows room in our life for the play of imagination and for the 
gratification of pure and good impulse. The beautiful, as well as the 
useful, may be consecrated to His service: the poetical as well as the 
practical temperament has its place in His kingdom. That which is the 
most obviously is not always the most truly beneficial. Beautiful deeds 
have their own uses. Noble sentiments, pure tastes, and generous en- 
thusiasms are as healthful breezes, freshening and sweetening the atmo- 
sphere of our human life. And nothing is really ‘‘ wasted,” which 
is given or done out of grateful loyalty to Christ, or unselfish love to 


men. 
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ENGLisH GIRLS. 
THEIR SPECIAL WORK. 


N able writer has said, “‘ The best missionaries to the young are the 
A youthful. What age has gathered of experience it lacks of 
life-touching sympathy, which is another name for force, persuasion, and 
power.” Perhaps there is no special work so congenial to the English 
girl, and so fruitful of happy results,as her labours in the Sunday- 
school or in Sunday afternoon classes at home. As in the “ district,” 
or in her visits to the sick and infirm, she accepts the work from the 
hands of her Lord and Master, seeking in it to minister unto Him of her 
substance—time, talents, loving impulses, and youthful hope and fresh- 
ness. She is quite conscious of the fact that here, as in all other spheres of 
labour, her greatest power lies in her sympathy—the adaptation of her- 
self to the special need of others; and knowing that much of the 
strength of her own heart-life is gathered at home amid the affection 
and appreciation of her friends, she seeks to bring into the lives of her 
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Sunday scholars an atmosphere of kindliness and love. And it is in 
this way that she wins them to herself, and makes possible the glad 
reception of truths which go forth from her own heart into theirs. 
When undertaking a class in the Sunday-school, the English girl feels 
that the set lesson, Sabbath by Sabbath, will form but a small part of her 
life-work among her scholars. She realises that never will she herself be 
separated from her teaching. She believes that in the far future of her 
“girls’”’ histories, Aer Zife will remain with fuller memory and deeper 
meaning in their hearts than words which were spoken or than lessons 
taught. And in holding this to be a truth she recognises the great 
responsibility of her work, and the watchfulness and care which she feels 
to be necessary if she is to be ‘ faithful in that which is least” will tend 
to strengthen and nourish her own spiritual growth and advancement. 
Starting with this thought, that her life is as much a part of her 
teaching as her words, the English girl feels the great importance of 
little things. Her dress—the carefulness with which she arranges it, 
the soft blending of colours, the avoidance of extravagance or of any 
undue conformity to fashion—all this becomes a matter for thought- 
ful consideration. If it be true that nothing is unmarked by, and, 
consequently, that nothing is without its influence upon, her young 
pupils, then to dress with becoming care and consistency is plainly a 
duty. To be punctual in her class, to be true to the recognised impor- 
tance of her work in never absenting herself without supplying a sub- 
stitute, or sending an intimation of her enforced absence to the super- 
intendent, and, through him, to her scholars, this, too, will come within 
the English girl’s idea of faithfulness in the work she has undertaken. 
And while it is to her sympathy that the English girl will owe her 
greatest power, it is to her earnestness that all success in this special 
work will be due. ‘To have within her heart an intense yearning for 
the spiritual welfare of each individual member of her class, to feel this 
to be the one clear and definite aim of her teaching, will be for the 
English girl to be satisfied with nothing less than some visible proof that 
the longing of her own soul finds some response in the hearts of her 
scholars. It may be that her lips will falter as she pleads with her 
young pupils for early decision, or for more entire consecration ; it may 
be that she will speak with hesitation of her own heart struggles 
and convictions; but her earnestness, her intense desire to see 
them earnest too, will win their way and bring to pass an awaken- 
ing to the need of thought, if nothing more. The English girl knows 
the Christian names of all her scholars, and they know that those 
names have been added one by one to her litany, that not only 
upon Sunday does she feel great interest in their welfare, but that, day 
by day, each one is remembered in prayer. And who shall limit the 
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possibility of good accomplished in this assurance to the heart of the 
young girl struggling in a life of many trials and temptations to over- 
come evil with good? How often the thought, “Teacher prays for 
me,”’ will be as a good angel to those who are in special need of sym- 
pathy and help ; like a gentle influence, leading unconsciously to holier 
yearnings, and to the utterance of more earnest heart-cries to the God 
who heareth prayer in seasons of strong temptation or sorrow ! 

Nor does the English girl consider that her work in the Sunday-school 
is confined to her Sunday teaching. She seeks out “her girls ” in their 
own homes, gets to know, and probably to influence, the parents, who 
are ever ready to make welcome the young lady who is so kind to their 
“ Ann” or *‘Mary”; while from time to time, as the circumstances 
of her home-life make possible and expedient, she invites her class to 
her own house. It is perhaps to spend an hour or two in the garden, 
to have some cake and fruit in the summer-house, the gift of a few 
flowers and the gentle conversation—both alike the thought of 

‘* A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathise,” 

gladdening the hearts of young girls so little accustomed to rest of this 
kind, and preparing the way for more practical soul-longings after purity 
and peace. Or it may be that the invitation is “ to tea,” and if so, the 
English girl is mindful to have her table set with the same tastefulness 
and care as if she were entertaining her own companions from houses 
of refinement and comfort, instead of the daughters of the cottage- 
homes of toil and poverty. Then in the quiet hour which follows she 
will speak to her guests with sweet persuasion of ‘* ways of pleasantness 
and paths of peace,” jealous to make use of an opportunity when 
hearts are softened and minds ready to be impressed. But with the 
gentle tact which will not weary, she will change the conversation ere 
it tends to oppress ; will take down a chosen volume from the shelves 
and read a favourite poem ; or, opening the piano, will beguile the time 
with air or song. And the short season of happy intercourse, so preg- 
nant with joy to lives so little accustomed to the luxury of cultured 
thought and refined enjoyment, will be closed with prayer ; and if the 
memory of that bright evening should be very present with the class 
on the following Sabbath morning, it will not come to hinder but to 
help—a voice to prepare the way for Him who ever sought through 
‘*things spoken” and deeds wrought to make room in the hearts of 
disciples for His joy, which should remain with them. 

When the English girl’s special work is not found within the Sunday- 
school, it may be met with in her own house in gathering together on 
the Sunday afternoon the young servants of the Church or neighbour- 
hood. With these she will study the Bible, varying the hour’s ‘“ lesson” 
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by the intermingling of praise and prayer. In this way she makes the 
Sabbath afternoon the happiest time in the week to many, who, thinking 
they have outgrown the Sunday-school, eagerly accept the proffered help 
of one, young like themselves, but with larger opportunities in her life for 
research and study, to assist them in knowing more of the Bible; 
while at the same time it is often the English girl’s privilege thus to 
lead into the narrow way footsteps prone to wander, when aimless 
walks and thoughtlesss companions take possession of Sunday hours of 
leisure. 

Nor must we pass over, in glancing thus hastily at the various 
branches of special work which belong more or less exclusively to the 
English girl, the joyful ministry which may be hers in the workhouse ward 
or in visiting the bedside of the sick in the hospital or infirmary. To go 
in either case laden with fruit and flowers, carrying with her suitable 
books, pamphlets, or illuminated texts for distribution, but, above all, 
taking with her a bright face and a voice gentle in speech and gifted in 
song—this is ever to the English girl as the going forth at night bearing 
the precious light and sunshine of the day. Perhaps in no instances 
will her visits be looked for more anxiously, perhaps under no other 
circumstances will the oft-repeated “ Bless her!”’ be uttered with greater 
sincerity and fervency. It is here, amongst the aged or the infirm, the 
sick, or those to whom life may have been one long unending night of 
struggle and misfortune, that the voice which sings some gentle hymn— 


‘*T heard the voice of Jesus say, 
Come unto Me and rest ;”” 


™ ** What a friend we have in Jesus, 

All our sins and griefs to bear,” 
has greatest power to comfort. It is here that the roses gathered with 
the morning dew upon them will ever look the fairest, smell the sweetest ; 
it is here the message of love, told in the language of God’s own Word, 
will fall with greatest soothing. Oh! what a field of labour, what rich 
opportunities of blessing and of being blessed, lie open here to the 
English girl ! 

Such, then, as we have very briefly endeavoured to show, is the English 
girl’s place and power, at home, in society, and in the large sphere of 
special work, all alike her very own heritage and possession. That this 
high calling and sacred life of privilege are often marred and enfeebled by 
lack of thorough devotion and whole-hearted consecration, we must 
admit. That many an English girl loses the full joy of faithful living 
by her divided interest—hurrying home from the district to dress for a 
dinner party, to-day all eagerness for the spiritual welfare of her Sunday 
class, to-morrow busy preparing for a ball, is a fact we must in truthful- 
ness deplore. With highest aims and noblest purposes, the English 
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girl may yet at times and seasons fail to separate herself entirely from the 


life which cannot satisfy and from the pleasures which are perishing. She 
has only partly grasped her mission, only half accepted the blessed ministry 
held out to her. Need we say that under these circumstances the life 
must ever be uneven, the influence faltering and undefined, the joys of 
service impaired and broken? It needs the gift of the whole heart to 
inspire the worship of the whole life. Is it too large a sacrifice to make 
when He who waits to receive her homage reminds her, by the tender 
outstretching, in gentle invitation, of hands which are pierced, of all 
He has suffered for her sake? 

It is when the English girl keeps nothing back, withholds no part of 
her heart’s love, that she knows something of the blessedness of being 
filled with the fulness of Him who filleth all in all. It is when she realises 
somewhat the purpose of His will concerning the richness and power of 
her own life, that she will seek more earnestly to become all that her 
special calling asan English girl requiresshe should be. Nolongertemptecd 
to fret at the narrow limits of her sphere of usefulness, or to bemoan 
that as a woman her powers of helpfulness are kept under and con- 
trolled, she will accept the noble mission of her life as from the hands 
of God, and learn that, whether at home, in society, or in the speciai 
work assigned her, she may at all times do the will and live to the 
praise of Him who sent her into the world full of the glorious power 
of blessing it by her presence, and making it better by her life. 

Thomas a Kempis says, ‘Thou shalt always have joy in the evening, 
if thou hast spent the day well,” and the English girl has only to fill her 
day with the life which is hers to live, to gather to herself the evening 
joy which comes as the reward of well-doing. That the power to live 
and the right to enjoy will follow the perfect consecration of the heart 
to Him who asks her love, the English girl will hold as a truth when 
she has sought to test the fact bya life of experience. In the meanwhile, 
happy is she if the language of her deepest yearnings and her highest 
desires may be expressed in the words of one who says :— 

** In full and glad surrender, 
I give myself to Thee, 
Thine utterly and only, 
And evermore to be. 
O! Son of God who lovest me, 
I would be Thine alone ; 


And all I am, and all I have, 
From henceforth be Thine own.” 
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FRANCE AND THE GOSPEL. 


HE question has frequently been asked of late, ‘‘Is France about 
T to embrace Protestantism?” For many years some of the 
highest positions in the commercial world of France have been held by 
Protestants, and at this moment—March, 1878—three, if not five, 
members of the Government are Protestants. Such facts look signifi- 
cant. Still more so is the movement carried on by M. Renouvier. 
This distinguished philosophic writer has openly connected himself with 
the Reformed Church, and is starting a review, Za Critique Religicuse, 
for the purpose of urging upon all thoughtful men and true patriots the 
necessity of complete separation from Rome. A similar course is being 
pursued by a M. Bouchard, a landed proprietor, who having himself 
seceded from the Romish Church, has published two earnest appeals to 
the people to embrace Protestantism. These appeals are being widely 
circulated and read with intense interest; and M. Bonchard now talks 
of delivering some lectures in pursuance of the same object. 

Thus the cause of Protestantism—we purposely employ this term— 
is being pleaded in the upper and lower ranks of society by two new 
and singularly able converts. 

As a more negative influence, but still tending in the same 
direction, we may mention that for months, if not years past, the X7Xme 
Stecle, one of the best daily papers published in Paris, has, under the 
direction of Fr. Sarcey, been waging war against the monstrous super- 
stitions and underhand practices of Ultramontanism. Such facts reveal 
a growing interest, a longing for intellectual emancipation. ‘Thoughtful 
men are beginning to see that the only hope for the future of their 
fainilies and of their country lies in the thorough separation from such a 
system of blind obedience and degrading idolatry as Rome has become, 
since the Immaculate Conception of Mary and the Infallibility of 
the Pope were made a part of the necessary faith of all good 
Catholics. 

Under the rule of Leo XIII. a new spirit may take possession of the 
Church, and liberal councils may prevail. Successors of the Monta- 
lemberts and Gratrys of former years may arise. Father Hyacinthe 
may find in France some platform from which to stir the hearts of mul- 
titudes by his marvellous eloquence, and awaken a desire for a reformed 
Catholicism. Many earnest priests, at present silent through fear, may 
feel emboldened to lift up their voice against the tyranny of Ultramon- 
tanism. Such results may accrue from the choice of a man of 
moderate opinions as ruler of the Church. But we rather incline to think 
that, intoxicated by the adulation and worship certain to be offered to 
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him, and enslaved by that dominant Jesuitism which used Pio Nono as 
its convenient tool, Leo XIII. will very soon show that he has thrown 
his moderate opinions to the winds, and is determined to abide by the 
Syllabus of his predecessor. In that case the process of decatholisation 
(if we may be allowed to use such a term), will perhaps be more rapid in 
France than in the presence of serious attempts to re-introduce a 
moderate Catholicism, such as the country once possessed under the 
name of Gallicanism. Whatever may be the complexion which Catholi- 
cism may assume among our neighbours, we apprehend that there is 
a growing feeling that men must be wholly delivered from priestcraft, 
and that everyone must be free to deal as he pleases with what is called 
religious truth. 

But would France, thus protestantised, be any nearer to the Gospel 
than at present? Such a question will surprise no one who knows what 
Protestantism has become in many parts of Europe, and even in a large 
section of the Reformed Church of France. With many pastors, faith in 
a personal God is an antiquated notion, while with others the doctrine 
of Christ’s resurrection is a subject of scorn. When a considerable 
portion of the Protestant world of France has sunk to this level, and 
when philososophical thinkers, like M. Renouvier, are joining the 
Reformed Church for the avowed purpose of being free to believe what 
they please, we think our readers will agree with us that the present 
movement towards Protestantism does not necessarily indicate that the 
country is getting nearer to the Gospel. 

Other signs, however, are not wanting which show that Evangelical 
religion is making progress, and that the leaven of Divine truth is 
working amid the mass of the people. In one Department in the centre 
of France, where until recently scarcely any Protestant Evangelical 
agencies have been at work, a pastor, who has been making a tour 
through several of the towns and villages, says, “ he never in his life 
saw such a thirst for truth.” It is, in fact, impossible for the evangelists 
labouring there to visit all the places whither they are asked to go to 
preach. A desire has been excited to hear what Protestantism really 
is. The priests have so denounced everything Protestant, and, at the 
same time, have so persistently advocated the cause of despotism, as to 
cause a strong revulsion from Rome, and to awaken the suspicion that 
possibly the proscribed Protestantism is really a means towards the 
attainment of true and lasting liberty. It can hardly be said that the 
present readiness to hear the Gospel, which is manifest in so many 
towns and villages, arises from any deep spiritual movement stirring in 
the hearts of the people. Still, the question, “ What is the Gospel?” 
is asked, vaguely at times, yet with a certain degree of earnestness, and 
opportunity is thus afforded for explaining and enforcing its truths. 
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Indeed, the success attending Mr. M‘All’s marvellous work (fully 
described in the CoNGREGATIONALIST for May, 1877) is of itself suffi- 
cient to prove that the French people, when rightly approached, 
are not unwilling to hear the Gospel, even when they come to know 
that it is not, as they sometimes think it is, aspecies of Republicanism. 

Again, the continuous colportage of the Word of God for at least 
thirty years cannot have been without effect. ‘Thousands of the copies 
sold have been read, and thus all through the land are many to whom 
its truths have become dear, but who want to understand them better, 
and who therefore welcome the preacher who comes to expound them. 
Thus, remembering the reaction which the clerical party have brought 
about through their recent proceedings, and the religious knowledge 
which has been spreading through the land, together with the ample 
liberty afforded by the present Government, it may safely be affirmed 
that there was never a more favourable moment for the preaching of the 
Gospel in France. And never, perhaps, was so much being done as at 
present. The regular agencies are busy at work. Special efforts are 
being attempted. The Inner Mission, established since the war of 
1870—1, is rousing the Churches, and calling their members to active 
service. 

Nor have the proceedings of the past few years been without result. 
In 1840 there were some twenty Departments in which the Gospel was 
not regularly preached ; now services of some kind are held in each of 
the Departments. Every year thousands of persons openly connect 
themselves with the various Protestant Churches. In the Department 
of the Ain, a portion of which lies along the shores of the lake of 
Geneva, very considerable progress has been made since 1870. Stations 
and schools have been opened in nearly ten different places, and both 
Catholics and Protestants have gladly availed themselves of the 
instruction thus offered for their children, and of the opportunity of 
hearing the word of truth. The Central Society for Evangelisation, 
mainly connected with the Reformed Church, and having for its object 
the development of faith and life among the Protestant Churches of the 
country, reports a considerable number of chapels recently erected, and 
some of them in neighbourhoods almost wholly Catholic. At Troissy, a 
small town in the Marne, a servant-girl brought back with her from Paris 
a Bible, a gift of the pastor in whose family she had been living ; and 
the diligent reading of the sacred volume gradually led to the formation 
of a community. Prevented from meeting together in Troissy itself, 
these good brethren went several times to Rheims, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, to worship God. Better days have dawned; a 
temple has been built, anda Protestant Church has sprung up where 
not long ago not a single Protestant was to be found. 
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Here is another and similar instance of the formation of a new 
Protestant community. A gentleman resident in Chateauroux (Départ- 
ment de l’Indre), and formerly an officer in the army, having observed 
the superiority of Protestant countries in point of morals and education, 
determined to leave money for the erection of a Protestant temple 
in C . Two or three years ago he died, and as he had never 
abandoned the Romish Church, the priests honoured him with a splendid 
funeral. When the service was over the will was read, and then, to 
their utter dismay, they learnt that £1,000 was bequeathed for the 
purpose of introducing Protestantism into the town, and nothing for the 
Romish Church! Nothing could be done, the will being perfectly valid, 
except to charge the Reformed Consistory of Bourges, in whose district 
Chateauroux is situated, with the expenses of the burial! It was soon 
found that several Protestant families were living in the neighbourhood. 
The authorities looked favourably on the new building, and the people 
generally showed much interest in the opening ceremony, which took 
place on the 15th of July, 1877. When Pastor Rolland, who has been 
appointed to this station, was collecting money in Holland towards the 
expenses of the temple, a Dutch prefect gave him a donation to be 
expended in the purchase of a chair for the Prefect of the Indre on 
the opening day ; and though the worthy official was not able to occupy 
this chair, he sent his general secretary to act as his representative. 

Again, at Maubeuge, near the Belgian frontier, a temple was opened 
last November. ‘The building is situated on one of the best sites in the 
town, and will be a happy spiritual home for a people who have passed 
through many trials. The first regular meetings were inaugurated in 
November, 1857, amid much opposition, in an upper room. Some six 
months after the sous-préfet closed the place, and imprisoned four 
members of the Church, including the pastor, for four days, because they 
offered some resistance to the gendarmes. For two years no public 
services were allowed, and the faithful had to meet in one another’s 
houses. These trials only served to strengthen the life of the Church, 
and we may hope that in the temple so auspiciously erected numbers 
will be gathered together to hear the Word of Life. 

These few facts are samples of the work that is going forward, and 
lead to the conclusion that very considerable additions are being made 
to the ranks of the Protestant, or as we would rather say, of the 
Christian Church in France The land is open, and the agencies at 
work are numerous and successful. Unfortunately, the division in the 
Reformed Church, and the perpetual discord to which it gives rise, are 
a scandal to thoughtful observers, and especially to Roman Catholics, 
with whom unity is a sign of the true Church. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the task to be accomplished is 
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one of immense difficulty. ‘Two most formidable obstacles have to be 
overcome—infidelity and superstition. Voltaire, whose centenary is to 
be celebrated this year by a cheap republication of all his works, still 
has multitudes of disciples. His sceptical raillery was admirably 
adapted to lay hold of the French mind ; and the Evangelical pastor finds 
it hard to eradicate from the minds of many that hatred for Christianity 
which Voltaire’s writings have excited. But more difficult still is it to 
get a hearing for the simple truths of the Gospel among a people so 
largely under the influence of the priesthood. Rome still holds a large 
portion of the French nation in its grasp. When it is remembered that 
nearly one-half of the rising generation, especially 4mong the upper 
classes, are being trained by Ultramontane teachers; and when pil- 
grimages and other superstitious practices are in vogue among a large 
section of the people, both rich and poor, it is evident that nothing 
but most earnest, self-denying labour on the part of men and women 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Christ, will suffice to win the nation 
to the simple faith of the Gospel. 

The action of a Liberal Government, the exposure of the mal-practices 
of the clerical party, and the growing conviction of the deleterious 
influence of Romish superstition on the moral and political iife of a 
nation, may do something to prepare the way for the entrance of Evan- 
gelical truth. But, in addition to these} influences, there must be the 
action of Christian piety and Christian devotedness, accompanied by 
the rich effusion of the Holy Ghost, if France is ever to become truly 


Protestant and, in the highest sense of the term, Christian. 
RSA 
treet 


THe ParocHiAL System. 
I.—INTRODUCTORY. 

HERE is no argument which Church defenders, of the more 

liberal and intelligent class, are so fond of employing, or which 
tells so powerfully with a considerable section of the people, as that 
derived from the Parochial system, and the blessings it is supposed 
to confer on the country. There are few outside the circle of High 
Church divines, and the small band of enthusiastic followers they 
have among the laity, who fstill insist now on the sacred duty 
of the State to {maintain the truth in its integrity, and these 
champions of a lost cause would certainly find still fewer to listen 
to their arguments and appeals. The most sagacious advocates 
of the Establishment have abandoned every other plea except 
that of the utilitarian, who thinks it best that there should be a 
religious provision for the people, and does not see how it is to be 
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supplied with perfect regularity, or adjusted to a properly orthodox and 
moderate standard, except by the agency of the State. That tells to a 
certain extent with different classes. It affects those who have little 
personal sympathy with religious truth, but cannot deny that it is a great 
force, and are extremely desirous that it should be held in check by the 
State ; and it impresses, on the other hand, those who are sincerely 
anxious about the religious culture of our villages and hamlets, and 
who, from their whole training and associations, are unable to see how 
it could be cared for unless the State made some provision for the pur- 
pose. The disbelief in the efficiency of spiritual truth to do its own 
work, which is to be found even among men whose own personal 
earnestness itself is the best answer to their fears, is one of the most 
mischievous results of the Establishment. Lord Shaftesbury is not only 
sincere and devout, but he is active and self-sacrificing, and yet even he 
sees nothing but absolute spiritual desolation as the result of Disestab- 
lishment. Had he paused to think what the Establishment might have 
been, and would have been, but for the action of himself and others of 
a like mind, who have done something to counteract the corrupting in- 
fluence of State connection, and to make up for the serious gaps which 
it leaves in the work of national evangelisation, he might have taken a 
more hopeful view. For what are those different missions of which he 
has always been one of the most zealous promoters, but expedients to 
compensate for the miserable failure of the Establishment to do the 
work which belongs to it ? What are these societies, and others belong- 
ing directly to the Church of which his lordship is a liberal patron, 
such as the Pastoral Aid Society, but confessions that the very work 
which a State Church undertakes to do is that which is neglected? For 
“Society” there are bishops and deans ; for the great middle class, clergy 
of all varieties of school and type ; but for the very classes who are sup- 
posed to be the special objects of the State’s care—the people in the 
back slums of our great towns of whom Mr. Forster spoke, and for not 
a few in rural districts, there must be astaff of curates or of missionaries 
and colporteurs whom voluntary benevolence must provide. It is 
in the new and growing populations, indeed, that the need is most felt, 
and their wants the State has given up all attempts to supply. In the 
vast wilderness of houses which constitutes the East of London, in the 
populous village which springs up around some newly-opened mines, or 
some great railway centre, or the new manufacturing town, the State 
stands quietly aloof. Members of the State Church enter on the work 
with a devotion and earnestness which are an example. Churches are 
built which form part of the agency of the Establishment, and are 
assumed by some strange process to be trophies of its power. But the 
Establishment does nothing except appropriate to itself the honour of 
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what has really been done by voluntary benevolence. Strange to tell, 
such is the paralysis of faith which the constant and deadening influence 
of the State Church has produced, that those who have themselves given 
some of the noblest manifestations of Christian liberality, wring their 
hands in despair at the prospect of the loss of support from the State, 
which has never stirred a single finger to aid them in the noble work 
in which they are engaged, and which has been so efficiently done. 

Of course we may be told that it is Dissenters who have prevented 
the State from furnishing that help which, in the opinion of all en- 
lightened Conservative Churchmen, it ought to have rendered. But 
this does not touch our contention. We are not blaming the State for an 
inaction which has simply become inevitable, nor are we reproaching the 
friends of the Establishment for a failure to reduce their theory to practice 
for which they are not responsible. We are simply setting forth a fact, to 
which far too little importance has as yet been given in this controversy. 
For an indisputable fact it is, whatever conclusions are to be drawn from 
it, that in the vast work, much of it of an entirely novel character, which 
has been devolved upon English Christianity by the changed conditions 
of life in this last half of the nineteenth century, the State has given no 
help. And is it not a further fact that the boasted parochial system 
has been a hindrance rather than a help? We intend, in the course of 
these papers, to quote testimonies from Churchmen which will be de- 
cisive as to this point, if indeed any such declaration were required in 
presence of evidence which is patent to all the world. Yet, with these 
facts before them, there are bishops who tell the country that large dis- 
tricts would be left in utter ignorance and darkness were the Establish- 
ment to be abolished; and, stranger still, they are believed, and their 
mournful prophecies echoed, by men like Lord Shaftesbury, who are 
themselves giving the best answer to these unbelieving suggestions ; but 
who nevertheless assure us that the parochial system is the one power 
which prevents the relapse of whole districts into heathenism. 

It is true that the parochial system does not look quite so inviting 
when it is described by Churchmen intent on some great practical re- 
form, as it appears in the speeches even of the same gentlemen in 
opposition to the designs of the Liberation Society. Indeed, some of 
the best answers to the reasonings of the Church defenders on this point 
are to be found in Canon Ryle’s realistic and graphic pictures, or in the 
evidence given before the Committee on the Public Worship Facilities 
Bill, to which we shall have occasion to refer hereafter. Canon Ryle is 
a devoted parish minister himself, and says that ‘‘ granted a faithful 
administration, and I know nothing so good as the parochial system of 
the Church of England.” That is, tf England was divided into parishes 
over which a clergyman could take proper charge, and if every clergy- 
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man was equal to his work and did it thoroughly, nothing could be 
more beautiful. But the postulates are very extensive, and the question 
arises, if they are not fulfilled, what then? The Canon shall answer : 
‘« Just in proportion to the good which the parochial system does when it 
is properly worked, is the harm which it does when it is worked badly or 
not worked at all.” Now when we turn from theory to facts, we find 
that in large districts, and those some of the most needy, it has col- 
lapsed altogether. Mr. Forster’s picture of the State official, ready to 
help the poor man in the back slums of a great town, desiring to learn 
something of the ‘‘ better life to come,” and yet unwilling to be taught 
unless he can find a guide whom the State has provided, and to whose 
help he has a right, is evolved out of his own imagination. We believe 
the man to be a myth: we are certain that in numbers of these 
districts the official provided by the State is. There are clergymen of 
the State Church in these parishes who are servants of the State, 
but the State has not provided them; and if there be some longing 
souls possessed with an eager desire, not only to have Christian know- 
ledge, but to have it from the lips of one who speaks with the authority 
of the State, they can only have the privilege in consequence of the 
generosity of Christian people. 

They must be individuals with a remarkable degree of sensitiveness, 
who carry their feeling of independence so far that in one of the 
most serious crises of spiritual history, they stop to think whether 
they have a right to ask for help. We must confess that they belong 
to a type of humanity with which we are unacquainted. Mr. 
Fcrster may have found them in Yorkshire, where the virtue of self- 
reliance is strongly developed, but we very much doubt whether those 
who are working in Whitechapel or Bethnal Green, or in the corres- 
ponding districts of other large towns, would say that they have met 
with such refined feeling. We should, indeed, as soon expect some 
unfortunate man who was drowning in the Serpentine, to hesitate 
about grasping the helping hand extended to him until he had made 
quite sure that it was offered by one of the officers of the Royal 
Humane Society. But the point on which we insist chiefly here is that 
in these vast districts, where the want is greatest, this feeling of indepen- 
dence is not and cannot be gratified at all. By the agency, for the most 
part, of voluntary societies or of private benevolence, clergymen are placed 
in them, but the people have no more right as Englishmen to their ser- 
vices than to those of the Baptist, or Congregationalist, or Primitive 
Methodist minister who may be labouring by their side. The State 
gives the one a status which it denies to the others, but it no more pro- 
vides for him in the cases of which we are speaking than for his Dis- 
senting brethren, and the poor man who desires the help of either has 
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to swallow this fancied idea of independence, and accept the blessing 
which Christian faith and zeal find such pleasure in offering, and with 
which those who render it associate no idea of obligation on his part 
since, in serving him they have only fulfilled their duty to their true Lord. 

But while the system has utterly broken down just where it was im- 
portant that it should prove efficient, it “ works badly” in a large 
number of the parishes where it is assumed to be not only an unspeak- 
able blessing, but one which it would be impossible to supply in any 
other way. And where it is bad, we have Canon Ryle’s authority for 
saying that, like the figs in the prophet’s vision, it isverybad. “ Grant 
for a moment that the clergyman of the parish is unsound in doctrine 
and does not preach the Gospel, or worldly in life and does not care 
for spiritual things, grant this, and the parochial system becomes a most 
damaging institution, a curse and not a blessing, a hindrance and not 
a help, a nuisance and not a benefit, a weakness and not a strength to 
the Established Church of this realm.” This is strong language, but 
certainly not more strong than true. The only question that presents 
itself here is as to the extent to which the evil prevails. Writing in 
1870, Canon Ryle, referring to parishes where the clergyman only dis- 
charges a formal round of duty in perfunctory style, and where people 
“live and die with an abiding impression that the Church of England 
is a rotten, useless institution, and bequeath to their families a legacy 
of prejudice against the Church, which lasts for ever,” proceeds to ask, 
“‘ Will anyone pretend to tell me that there are not hundreds of large 
English parishes in this condition?” Things have changed somewhat 
since 1870. Every year probably sees some diminution in the number 
of worldly, or idle, or formal clergymen, though it is not to be forgotten 
that the system affords large openings for the introduction of this class, 
and that the class certainly gives no sign of dying out. But if one evil de- 
clines, another is increasing. The number of clergymen who, in Canon 
Ryle’s view, are unsound in doctrine, is continually on the increase, 
and a parish under the control of a Ritualist clergyman answers quite 
as much as a neglected one to the Canon’s graphic description—“ it is a 
keyless Bramah lock, and cannot be picked.” In short, while some 
devoutly cherish the belief that the parochial system is the salvation of 
large districts in England, and hesitate to adopt the conclusions of the 
Liberation Society, though satisfied of the soundness of the principles 
on which its reasonings rest, and while it is always thought a sufficient 
answer to any Dissenting arguments, that the Establishment, by this 
admirable institution, is doing an amount of good in consideration of 
which we ought meekly to suffer any inequality, those who know the 
practical working have a very different story to tell. Canon Ryle 
is right when he says the whole subject requires a more searching 
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examination than it has yet received. Ideals are so often confounded 
with realities, assumptions put forward with sufficient assurance and 
continually repeated are so widely accepted, fallacies which are not 
exposed are so sure to be regarded as indisputable axioms, that it is not 
well to allow any error, however transparent it may seem to ourselves, 
to remain unsifted. In the present case, the idea that the country is 
largely benefited by the parochial system, and that the continuance of 
that benefit depends upon the existence of the Establishment, is so 
deeply rooted, that any attempt to dislodge it may appear almost hope- 
less. That there must be solid foundation for a belief so widespread 
will, indeed, be admitted by every candid inquirer. If there were not 
hundreds of the parochial clergy who are blessings to the parishes over 
which they preside, the institution would hardly find a defender, or if it 
was fortunate enough to enlist champions (as indeed what abuses or 
anomalies are there in this country which some are not ready to uphold 
as essential parts of the blessed order of things which it is the special 
privilege of England to enjoy ?) they would speedily be silenced. Let 
it not be supposed that Nonconformists are insensible to the happy in- 
fluence exercised in many a parish by a man whose singleness of purpose, 
true consecration to his work, readiness to do good wherever he has 
opportunity, would make him a blessing to any society in which he was a 
foremost member. It is impossible to read the records of a pastorate 
like that of Charles Kingsley without feeling that such a man, in such a 
position, was a great force for the elevation and improvement of the 
community, and it must be as frankly confessed that it is one which it 
would not be easy for a voluntary system to create. It may be said 
that there are few, very few Kingsleys, but it is equally true that in 
every diocese of England there are men of inferior mental power, but 
with an equal devotion to their work, and possibly with greater fitness 
for some of its more spiritual functions, who are doing a service not 
less valuable in their respective parishes. In short, there are among 
the stoutest opponents of the Establishment numbers who would en- 
dorse Canon Ryle’s strong eulogy: “Ido not hesitate to say that an 
English parish, rightly worked, with right preaching in the pulpit, right 
education in the schools, right visiting from house to house, and right 
machinery for assisting the sick and poor, is one of the pleasantest and 
most refreshing sights in the world.” 

If this ideal were realised universally, there would probably be little 
prospect of interfering with a system which, whether right or wrong in 
theory, was so admirable in practice. Abstract reasonings have always 
but poor chance of being heard in England, in opposition to an insti- 
tution which is working well. The good fruit which is produced is a 
sufficient answer to all who suggest that the tree is bad, and the conser- 
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vative instinct which is so powerful in the English mind is disposed 
rather to overlook the maxim that a good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, and to treat all too lightly any signs of evil in the working of an 
institution which has been in existence for centuries, and which can 
certainly be proved to be doing a considerable amount of good. In 
the case of the Establishment this feeling is strengthened from the lack 
of any experience as to what the Episcopal Church, which is so power- 
ful a factor in the religious life of the whole country, and especially of 
the rural districts, would accomplish if left to trust to its own resources. 
It is known only as the State Church, and when estimating its services 
to the country, men have not been in the habit of discriminating be- 
tween results which are to be traced to the spiritual power in the Church 
itself, and those which are dependent on its connection with the State. 
The friends of the Establishment coolly take the credit of great benefits 
which in all probability it has done nothing to secure, and which might 
even be multiplied if the Church were free and independent. In rela- 
tion to the parochial system in particular, we start with an admission 
that there are disadvantages as well as benefits, that in some districts 
it is a curse, if in others it is a blessing, and that where it is an evil at 
all it is one of a very malignant character. What is to be considered 
is not a question of mere numbers, that is, whether, taking the parishes 
of England as a whole, the good or the bad preponderates, but rather as 
to the relations of both to the system in which they are found. We 
have to inquire which is the natural product of the system, and still 
further, remembering that the system itself is a complex one, how far 
the Church or the Establishment may claim the credit of the good or 
must be burdened with the responsibility for the evil. This will lead 
to a still further inquiry as to the possibility of preserving all that is 
valuable, while sacrificing all that isa source of weakness or an occa- 
sion of reproach. The friends of the Establishment have themselves 
put the parochial system on its trial by resting its defence mainly upon 
it, and they can hardly be surprised if Nonconformists carefully examine 
the pretensions made on its behalf. 

It is to be observed at the outset, that it is by the Erastian that the 
parochial system is chiefly extolled, and that the more deep and earnest 
his religious convictions, the less fervid is even the Churchman’s admi- 
ration of it. Mr. Forster, who in this instance shows more of senti- 
ment and less regard to hard practical fact than we generally find in 
him, is enamoured of the idea. It seems to hima cheering thought 
that no Englishmen need be without a religious guide since the State 
professes to provide one for him. Whether the profession is fulfilled, 
or how it is fulfilled, are points on which he does not condescend to 
dwell, and yet surely they are not without their importance. Let us 
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suppose that the question were of a public provision to keep the people 


from starvation, would it be thought sufficient to say that the idea of 
the Government was to have a public shop at which any man could 
apply and get his dinner, when it was well known that there were dis- 
tricts in which there were no shops at all, and others in which the pro- 
vision was so bad that the people did not care to have it, or indeed so 
mischievous, that some of the richer and some charitable inhabitants 
in the districts had opened private establishments in order to save their 
more needy neighbours from being injured by it? It may be doubted 
whether, in such a case, a man of Mr. Forster’s practical turn of mind 
would be so perfectly satisfied with a beautiful idea. It is only in 
ecclesiastical matters that this readiness to accept ideas in place of 
realities is manifest. Mr. Forster knows as well as any man, that even 
within the confines of the Establishment, and among the parochial 
clergy themselves, the answers to an inquiring soul asking to be taught 
about the blessed life would be very varied and contradictory. But to 
him the one desideratum is the public guide: whether he directs wisely 
or not is so subordinate a matter that he does not think it necessary to 
discuss it. Yet even Mr. Forster sets bounds to this comprehensiveness. 
He is not content that the reply to the passionate appeals of troubled 
Englishmen crying out for light, but only willing to receive it from a 
servant of the State, should be an injunction to submit to the priest. 
His decided view on this point ought to have led him to see that there 
must be some on the opposite side who are just as resolute in asserting 
the claims of the priest as he is in denying and resisting them. Who is 
to decide as to the line which the authorised teacher, commissioned 
by the State, is to adopt? The majority, may be the probable re- 
sponse, but what right has the majority to usurp such a power ? Besides, 
if it should pronounce in favour of the priest, Mr. Forster clearly inti- 
mates that he would consider it a sufficient reason for the overthrow 
of the institution. How can he expect that the Sacerdotalists would 
show themselves more acquiescent if the decision should be against 
them ? 

The truth is, as soon as any great theological difference arises, the 
continuance of the system becomes impossible except by overriding 
the rights of the minority, and it is interesting to see how keenly sensi- 
tive Churchmen can be as to these rights whenever they find themselves 
in a minority. The case is well put by the Church Times, in a remark- 
able article on the “ Parochial Superstition :’— 


“It cannot be denied that there is something very plausible in the idea 
of dividing the country into manageable districts, and making a priest re- 
sponsible for each, so that no man, woman, or child, shall ever have occasion 
to say that no one cares for his soul. But when we come to look a little 
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more closely at this engaging picture, we find there are two serious flaws in 
it. Zhe parochial idea assumes as a conditional precedent an absolute uni- 
JSormity both in the parson and the people. It utterly rejects the notion that 
there may be square holes and round pegs, that a priest can ever be un- 
worthy, or that a parishioner can ever require special treatment, whereas it 
is manifest that if you could secure a St. Paul for every parish in the land, 


it would be conceivable that a person might now and then with advantage 
leave his own particular St. Paul and resort to his neighbour's.” 


This is the protest of an organ which has been made to feel the 
pressure of the much-belauded system, as what party with strong re- 
ligious feelings of any kind has not? ‘The writer sees that even diver- 
sities of taste and temperament alone constitute a very serious difficulty 
to the efficient working of the plan, but when these are associated with 
grave theological or ecclesiastical antagonisms, it becomes much more 
formidable. We remember meeting a lady in the Isle of Wight, a 
zealous Anglican devotee, whose one anxiety in selecting a place of 
temporary residence was to be near a church in which matins were 
regularly said. The condition of an individual of this kind in a parish 
where a clergyman of the straitest sect of the Evangelicals conscien- 
tiously refused to introduce any change in which even the faintest taint 
of Ritualism could be detected, would be extremely distressing. But 
it would hardly be as bad as that of a quiet but resolute Evangelical, 
whose parish priest took to chasubles and incense, and all the surround- 
ings of the mass, for in the former case the affliction would be of a 
purely negative character, whereas in the latter, the good man must 
either absent himself from his parish church altogether, or he must 
have his eyes and ears offended by sights and sounds which he asso- 
ciates only with the errors of Rome. It may be said that either could, 
in all probability, attend some neighbouring church at which perfect 
satisfaction might be enjoyed. But not to speak of the difficulties to 
such an arrangement in the country, the reply amounts to an absolute 
surrender of the parochial and the substitution in its place of a con- 
gregational system. For the parish priest is not a missionary to the 
poor but the religious teacher of all, and the least that can be expected 
from those who commend the system is that they avail themselves of 
the spiritual ministrations of their own clergymen. 

It is indeed of the very essence of the system that all the inhabitants 
ef a parish should regard its priest as their one instructor. Non- 
conformists have chosen to act for themselves and have estab- 
lished their freedom, but by doing so they have placed themselves 
outside the public institution. But those who profess to be of it, and to 
glory in its existence, are bound to accept it with its conditions, and this 
is one. Mr. Matthew Arnold has the true idea when he says: “ The 
clergyman is the one minister of Christ in the parish who did not invent 
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himself, who cannot help existing. He is not asserting his ordinary 
self by being there; he is placed there on public duty.” Nothing is 
easier than to accept this view, as soon as you have persuaded yourself 
that there is nothing certain in religious opinions, and that the rites of 
Christian service are nothing more than a sort of public function, which 
it may be desirable to maintain, and that both belong to a sphere which 
only an uncivilised Philistine would regard as included within the 
domain of conscience at all. But this is exactly what men of religious 
principles and affections do not admit, and hence they rebel against the 
system which Mr. Matthew Arnold has converted into a fetich. 
“ Hebraism ” (he tells us) ‘‘ has been overwhelmingly preponderant with 
us. The sacred book which we call the Word of God, and which most of 
us study far more than any other, serves Hebraism.” Let that, then, be 
the reproach of religious people generally. They are Hebraists ; they 
have a faith ; they attach importance to things which our great Hellenic 
teacher regards as mere trifles. They do not regard the doctrines of 
the Incarnation, or the Atonement, or Justification, or even opinions 
about priests and sacraments, as belonging to the infinitely little, and 
just as their beliefs are realities, by which their own souls are filled, do 
they chafe under a system which treats them as though they were of no 
moment. To a teacher like Mr. Arnold all this is a sign only of weak- 
ness and superstition, and he may think it the business of a wise govern- 
ment to put down such folly. But, happily, the days of an intellectual 
despotism, which, so far as we can see, would be as intolerant and 
oppressive as any tyranny under which the world has groaned in past 
ages, have not arrived, and even the Philistines, whom our critic rates 
in a style which shows that there is still some of the Philistine spirit in 
himself, must be heard with respect, and command some attention, if 
they are British citizens. 

It should be extremely useful to the spiritual men of the Anglican 
Church to see what the parochial system, as carried out to its full extent 
and interpreted by such a critic as Mr. Matthew Arnold, really comes to. 
He cares neither for High Church nor Low Church ; he makes merry 
over the things most surely believed and most devoutly reverenced by 
both; he degrades the very idea of the Trinity we all worship, by a parody 
about the three Shaftesburys which hardly stops short of blasphemy ; he 
resolves the most wondrous facts in our Lord’s life into mere Aderglaube, 
and knows God only as a stream of tendency working for righteousness. 
He tells the Evangelicals that the ‘* body of opinions which calls itself 
spiritual Protestanism” is ‘‘ in truth a perversion of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans,” and that they are only better than the Dissenters inas- 
much as ‘‘ they do not tie themselves tighter still to these erroneous 
notions, and do their best to cut themselves off from outgrowing them 
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by resolving to have no fellowship with the man of sin who holds dif- 
ferent notions.” All this High Churchmen will applaud, but they 
have their turn when he deals with the scruples of Dissenters as to 
Episcopal ordination: ‘‘ Episcopal ordination! If I leave the service 
of a private company and enter the public service, I receive admission 
at the hands of the public officer designated to give it me. Sentiment 
and the historic sense, to say nothing of the religious feeling, will cer- 
tainly put more into ordination than this, though not precisely what the 
Bishop of Winchester, perhaps, puts ; this which we have laid down, 
however, is really all that the law of the land puts there.” Of course, 
as Mr. Matthew Arnold says that this is all the law of the land puts into 
ordination, it must be so. But if it were allowable to appeal to the law 
itself from its infallible interpreter, we think a very different view of the 
matter might easily be established. The Ordination formulary is part of 
a schedule in an Act of Parliament, and from it the law of the land is to 
be gathered. If it means nothing more than Mr. Arnold says, then words 
have lost all value as expressions of thought. Be this as it may, High 
Churchmen may learn from this what the great eulogist of the parochial 
system thinks of Apostolical succession, and of the authority they profess 
to derive from it. It comes back to what the Church Times says, 
that the system was suited to a time when there was uniformity 
of opinion. Hence it is regarded now with equal dislike and sus- 
picion by earnest men on both sides, and is thoroughly admired only 
by those who hold it desirable that there should be a public religion for 
the purpose of so using a wide-spread sentiment of the human heart as 
to promote morality, and who think it of very slight moment what 
form the religion assumes, provided its public character be retained. 
Men who have a faith cannot acquiesce in such a teaching, the marvel 
is only how they can tolerate the teacher as an ally in defence of the 
“public” position to which they attach such an exaggerated value. 
They have battled for the authority it gives them, but as its restraints 
press upon them they fret under them. It is one thing to be told 
that the Dissenting minister is a nuisance, who is only seeking to 
“ assert his ordinary self,” and whom the parish clergyman is justified in 
desiring to suppress. It is quite a different matter when they find that 
they are to be suppressed themselves, because, whatever right they have 
to teach in their own parishes, they too are become mere “‘ nuisances,” 
like unto Dissenters, when they intrude into the parishes of others. But 
it is idle for them to hope to retain the system without its pricks, or to 
expect the advantages of privileged parochialism and a free Congre- 
gationalism at one and the same time. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE MONTH. 


INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE. 


HE Government are loyal to their clerical friends, and in con- 
ciliating the good-will of so powerful a body of supporters show 

that they are wise in their generation. Whether it is necessary for 
them to show so much deference to a class whose interests are so in- 
dissolubly bound up with those of Toryism, may be open to doubt, but, 
at all events, there is tactical wisdom in strengthening a force which, 
so long as it exists at all, is sure to be employed in favour of that rég¢me 
of privilege which is Toryism. Hence the Ministry have thrown away 
such chance as they still had of settling the Burials question, and, not 
content with this negative service, are now pushing the Bill of last 
Session for the creation of four new Bishoprics. Looking at these 
measures in their probable effect upon the stability of the Establish- 
ment, we should be disposed to pronounce them both mistakes. No 
doubt the opening of the burial-grounds would, if looked at logically, 
be a considerable concession to the claims of Dissenters, but, practi- 
cally, it would have the effect of withdrawing from them a certain 
amount of sympathy. Despite the plausible arguments of the clergy, 
the laity of the Establishment will not be persuaded that Dissenters 
have not a real grievance, and, that being the case, there can be no 
worse policy than to allow that grievance to remain unredressed. ‘The 
past history of the question ought to have taught Churchmen the danger 
of delaying its settlement, but it has not done so, and as the clergy 
persist in crying ‘‘ No surrender,” the Ministry are content to carry out 
their wishes. ‘The increase of the Episcopate is by no means a purely 
clerical question, indeed, it may be doubted whether the laity are not 
more interested in it than the clergy. A bishop is a great addition to 
local society. There is a flavour of aristocracy about the title, and an 
official dignity attaching to the man, which is extremely welcome in 
the circles of a country town, and may be expected to have a salutary 
influence upon those Dissenters whose principles have become weaker 
just as their social importance has become greater. Hence there is a 
general satisfaction among Churchmen with any proposal for new Bis- 
hoprics. Those who look at the spiritual side, hope that the real work 
of the Church will be better done; those who care chiefly for the 
secular advantages of the Establishment expect that its prestige will 
be increased. With the former we have neither right nor desire to 
interfere. We have no wish to prevent the free development of 
the Episcopal Church, and if we had the competence to pronounce as 
to the amount of Episcopal supervision required, should not feel that 
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we were justified in expressing it if the Church were free, any more 
than to give a judgment as to the wisdom of a redistribution of the 
districts and circuits of the Wesleyan Conference. With the political 
aspects of this reconstruction of an institution which is by law estab- 
lished, it is a very different matter. Among Churchmen themselves 
there is difference of opinion as to the real need for these new Bishops, 
the Zimes suggesting a doubt “ whether much of the mechanical task- 
work which Bishops, like other English officials, have to do, might not 
quite as well be left undone?” But however this may be decided, we 
have a right to inquire whether the method employed to meet this 
supposed necessity is at all calculated to injure us. The Zzmes thinks 
that ‘in a sense whatever strengthens the Church is an assault on 
Dissent. If new Bishoprics are an advantage to the Church, to the 
same extent they are bad for the Nonconformist cause.” We have no 
wish, however, to argue the question on so low a ground. If, in the 
fair development of the Episcopal system, Dissenting Churches are 
sufferers, we have no right to complain. But surely there is enough 
land yet unconquered by any of our Churches to allow of the ex- 
pansion of one Church without damage to any of the rest. The 
observation of the Zimes is itself an indirect admission of what is 
abundantly evident in all these additions to the Episcopate, that one 
great object is to check Dissent ; and when this is to be by means of 
influence which the State creates, we are justified in protesting. 
Whether there is just reason for anxiety on the part of the Noncon- 
formists, is another and much more doubtful question. Lord Houghton 
is the leader of an opposition to Lord Beauchamp’s Bill, based on 
altogether different grounds from any which Nonconformists could 
take. He looks at the Establishment from a secular standpoint, de- 
precates all enthusiasm and earnestness, which he regards as too fussy ; 
looks back regretfully on the times when Bishops were princes, or at 
least dignified nobles; and holds that in yielding to the democratic 
temper of the age, the Church is abandoning her true position and 
losing much of her real strength. ‘To him and the class he represents, 
this manufacturing of new Bishops, which others regard as the one 
thing necessary to the salvation of the Establishment, seems nothing 
more (to use the expressive language of the 77mes) ‘than a treacherous 
device for halving and frittering away a very noble article of State 
furniture.” We believe that they are right in their judgment. At first, 
indeed, a new Bishop will probably exert an influence unfavourable to 
Dissenters, and so far be an advantage to the Establishment. But it 
is impossible to multiply Bishops on so extensive a scale as is now 
attempted, and at the same time preserve the reverence which the 
cffice has hitherto inspired. Already it is not easy to draw a 
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line of separation in public opinion between an ex-Colonial or a 
suffragan Bishop and our worthy friends Bishop Sugden and Bishop 
Price ; with the increase of regular Bishops of the Anglican Church 
who have no seat in Parliament, there will be no little danger of these 
sinking to the same level. No doubt the diocesan has the prospect of 
a seat in the House of Lords in his turn, but the point is (and it is one 
whose seriousness seems not to have been appreciated by Churchmen 
themselves) that the country is becoming accustomed to the spectacle 
of a section, and an increasing one, of the Episcopate without a Par- 
liamentary status. Remembering this, and remembering also that 
Churchmen provide the money for these new sees, Dissenters can find a 
good deal of compensation for any temporary injury they may sustain. 
These Bishopric Bills may help to force on Disestablishment, as they 
are certainly paving the way for it. Bishops who have real work to do, 
and are not expected to maintain the high social position of their pre- 
decessors, and whose incomes are reduced and their honours curtailed, 
are more fitted for the chief dignitaries of a free Church than of a 
proud Establishment with Prince Bishops at the head of an imposing 
hierarchy. The change may make an easy and safe transition to the 
new order of things which Disestablishment will introduce. But there 


is another way in which such Bills as Lord Beauchamp’s may help to 
the same result. It is truly and significantly described by the Zimes 
thus :— 


“What we may describe as the Episcopate Permissive Bill, which was 

read a first time in the House of Lords on Monday evening, has been drawn 
with a modesty which ought to disarm opposition. The State is to contri- 
bute nothing towards the maintenance of its own new ecclesiastical officers. 
Not even is any call to be made on the general reserve fund in the hands of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The necessary resources are to come in 
part from the revenues of the sees out of which the four new ones are to be 
carved, but mainly from voluntary munificence. All that the Legislature 
will do is to sanction Bishops and other individuals putting their hands into 
their own pockets.” 
Surely the question must suggest itself to these benevolent individuals, 
Why should we have to ask the Legislature for liberty to spend our own 
money in the way that appears to us most expedient for the interests 
of the Church we love? Why (they may well ask) should we, in the 
exercise of an unquestionable right, or in the discharge of what we feel 
to be a sacred duty, be subject to the criticisms either of Erastian 
Churchmen or jealous Nonconformists? ‘The fact is, we have here 
another among the many practical inconveniences resulting from the 
attempt to develop the “public” and the ‘‘ private” idea of the 
Church in the same institution. Their union is practically impossible, 
and is sure, sconer or later, to end in an explosion. 














ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE MONTH. 


THE New BuRIALS COMPROMISE. 


The uneasy state of many Conservatives, especially those who 
represent large borough constituencies, in reference to the present state 
of the Burials question, is shown by the new Bill of which Mr. Ritchie 
is the author, and which has on its back also the names of Mr. Woodd, 
Mr. Gorst, and Mr. Sampson Lloyd. Undiscouraged by the failure of 
many previous attempts of benevolent individuals to effect an adjust- 
ment of conflicting claims which are in irreconcilable antagonism, 
these gentlemen come forward with a brand-new plan of their own, 
which has at least the recommendation that it does not even propose 
any concessions. It is of that permissive order of legislation which 
finds so much favour with the Tory party ; and what it proposes to do 
is to give the clergy permission to exercise Christian courtesy towards 
Dissenters. It is singular ifan Act of Parliament is necessary for such 
a purpose, and if it be, there are clergymen who have transgressed 
already. The Dean of Westminster, in his paper published in JZac- 
millan’s Magazine for March, endorses, and with considerable ingenuity 
and force of reasoning supports, the propositions laid down “by a 
distinguished dignitary of the Church residing in the precincts of the 
Temple, and adding to his ecclesiastical learning the legal accuracy 
which pervades that venerable precinct,” that ‘‘the English law of 
burial permits the performance of other than the rites of the Church of 
England in the churchyards and cemeteries of the National Church.” 
The real effect of this is set forth, if possible, still more strongly by the 
Dean himself: ‘‘The position is this. The law of burial as it now 
stands in England satisfies all the demands of Nonconformists, and 
renders futile all the objections which Churchmen have raised to these 
demands.” ‘The Dean’s contention is, that not only may a clergyman 
allow the performance ofa Dissenting service in his graveyard, but that 
if such service take place without his permission, “it would resolve 
itself simply into a case of trespass.” Now, without endorsing all the 
Dean’s conclusions, which may be just as mistaken as those perverted 
misinterpretations of the motives of the Liberation Society, into which 
all his professed liberality does not prevent him from falling, we must 
at least go with him to this extent, that there is no legal impediment to 
a clergyman showing this courtesy toa Dissenter. The only answer to 
this assertion that has ever been made is, that a clause in the Public 
Worship Regulation Act takes away this liberty ; and, with all deference 
to the high authority of the Bishop of Lincoln and the Attorney-General, 
by whom this plea has been urged, we venture to say that it is pure 
nonsense. That Act was passed to regulate the services of the Anglican 


clergy, certainly not to restrain their control of the churchyards. 
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Very ingeniously does the Dean turn the tables upon the High Church- 
men, who rely upon a solitary provision in an Act which they hate: 
“Tfthis be the only argument (and it is the only argument which has 
been adduced), all that the Dissenters need demand is the repeal of 
that one section of the Public Worship Regulation Act ; and all that 
the 15,000 protesting clergy have to rely upon against the intrusions 
which they so much deprecate, is that very Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act which so large a portion of them have for the last two years 
been condemning with a vehemence which would lead one to suppose 
that its repeal would be the greatest benefit that could possibly be 
conferred upon them.” It would be necessary to review the present 
state of the law in order to appreciate fully the audacity of the eminent 
distiller to whom the divisions of the Liberal party, and especially of 
the Nonconformists at the last election, gave a seat in Parliament as a 
representative of the Dissenting constituency of the Tower Hamlets. It 
seems it is doubtful at present whether the clergy have any power, 
except to prevent unseemly brawls, or to punish illegal trespass in their 
churchyards, and tolerably certain that there is no law to prevent them 
from acceding to a request from a Dissenter for liberty to bury his dead 
according to the rites of his own religion. Mr. Ritchie proposes that an 
Act of Parliament should be passed distinctly securing the clergy the 
power which it is pretty clear they already possess. It may be said 
that no harm would be done by an Act which would settle what is now 
doubtful, but it must be remembered that this would be to acknowledge 
and confirm those exclusive rights of the clergy around which the whole 
controversy rages. Though the Dean of Westminster fancies we should 
regret the loss of a grievance if his principle should be acknowledged, 
and, in his usual style towards political Dissenters, says, ‘‘I pity those 
members of the Liberation Society to whom this agitation has been the 
very meat and drink of the last few years,” we can sincerely say that 
it would be a great satisfaction to have the controversy moved on to 
entirely different ground. But it is folly to imagine that we could ever 
accept the proposition of unconditional surrender, which Mr. Ritchie’s 
3ill really is. We doubt whether the clergy themselves would be 
gratified by having the entire responsibility thrown upon themselves, 
even though by accepting it they could obtain a fresh recognition of 
their legal rights. We gather from the correspondence in the Guardian 
that there are among them some who desire a compromise, and that this 
feeling is not confined to the more liberal section, who have had nothing 
to do with the “ No surrender” protest, but that it extends to someof the 
fifteen thousand. One of them, who signs himself ‘ Presbyter Presby- 
teres,” goes so far as to say: ‘‘ A considerable proportion of the protesting 
clergy did not mean literally and irrevocably ‘ No surrender,’ but have 
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adopted the course they thought it their duty to pursue, diplomatically 
protesting against Lord Harrowby’s clause, and it not being for ¢em to 
initiate a compromise.” ‘That is, they are ready to engage in a Dutch 
auction, and, having refused Lord Harrowby’s offer, are waiting for 
another. We may promise them that from Dissenters they will get 
none. This worthy gentleman, who has such a full understanding of the 
secret views of the clergy, professes to be equally well acquainted with 
those of Nonconformists, and says: “‘We have some evidence that a 
considerable proportion of Nonconformists would be satisfied with much 
less than Lord Harrowby’s clause—cndeed, that they are averse to it.” 
It only required this last clause to complete the absurdity of the state- 
ment. We often wonder who these Nonconformists are on whom the 
clergy place so much reliance. They are unknown in Nonconformist 
circles, and those who accept them as representatives of Nonconformist 
opinion are only nurturing a mischievous delusion. We have no com- 
promise to offer, and we can only tell the clergy that any attempt to 
find one, based on the idea that we shall surrender a vital principle, is 
mere labour lost. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE HOLY CROSS AND THE “S, P. G.” 


That venerable institution, the Society for the Propagation of the 


Gospel, has been thrown into a state of turmoil and confusion by a 
suspicion that its examiners who pronounce on the qualifications of 
candidates for colonial service had resolved to reject all members of 
the Society of the Holy Cross. Without entering into the particulars 
of the individual case which led to the attack upon the examiners, and 
through them upon the two Archbishops and the Bishop of London, by 
whom they were appointed, we must say that there was enough to 
warrant the jealousy with which the extreme party have looked upon 
the action of this body. It is easy for a journal like the Guardian— 
whose one aim is to keep the peace, and which is just as sectarian in its 
advocacy of the via media as the extreme men on either side—to 
preach up the duty of confidence in the bishops and submission to 
their authority, but Ritualists may be excused if they are not quite 
ready to obey these injunctions, and to trust to the impartiality of the 
two Archbishops. The monthly meeting of the Society afforded the 
malcontents, of whom Rev. T. O. Marshall, the organising secretary of 
the “ E. C. U.,” was the leader, an opportunity for the ventilation of 
their grievance; and the feeling which the discussion called forth 
certainly indicates “ the excited condition of Church feeling ;” and all 
the more so because the ‘‘S. P. G.” is mainly a High Church society, 
and the controversy was between two sections of the same school. The 
appeals of some of the speakers for moderation were almost pathetic, 
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but they were in vain. Mr. J.G. Talbot, who does a gallant battle for 
the Establishment in Parliament, might reasonably have expected to be 
heeded when in a few “brief but impressive sentences” he told the 
meeting “that in his capacity as a member of the House of Commons 
striving to defend the Church, the greatest difficulty he had to contend 
with was the too often justified taunt that the Church was divided 
against itself.” But he might as well have tried to subdue the raging 
waves of the sea; and we are told, ‘‘if a less firm and influential chair- 
man had happened to preside, there might perchance have been apparent 
the want of some loud-voiced and able-bodied ushers—even of a 
sergeant-at-arms.” The Ritualists fancy that they are being quietly 
suppressed by authority, and they are determined on resistance. We 
cannot wish them success, but we cannot approve of surreptitious 
methods of putting down a party to which the law has given a position 
inthe Establishment. If they can be expelled by the Courts in an honest 
and straightforward way let it be done, but if not, we have no wish to 
see the nation deceived into the belief that the Establishment is what 
the law does not recognise it to be—a distinctly Protestant institution. 
The attack upon the Holy Cross Society is, in our view, wanting both 
in chivalry and justice, unless there is determination and power to 
suppress the doctrines and practices which it was established to promote. 
The Society has got a bad name, and it is popular to oppose it. But it 
is cowardly and delusive to single out for attack, while conniving at all 
its worst errors, hundreds of the clergy who do not happen to be 
enrolled in its ranks. 


Books ON THE TABLE. 


ESSRS. SPOTTISWOODE'’S Revised English Bible* is a piece of 
M very good work. Special attention has been directed to the correc- 
tion of grammatical and other inaccuracies. The design of the translators 
—Dr. Gotch, Dr. Davies, Dr. Jacob, and Dr. Green—was “‘to correct what 
may be considered indisputable errors and inadequate renderings . . . 
and in the New Testament to give also the more important emendations 
of the text which have been adopted by the best editors of the Greek 
Testament.” We have subjected the translation toa very fair test, 
having used it daily for several weeks ; arid we are able to testify that 
the changes introduced into our Authorised Version are excellent. 
Ordinary English readers will find that many obscure passages are made 
clear. 








* Revised English Bible. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. (Price 10s, 6d.) 
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Mr. Washington More has consolidated the four Gospels into a 
continuous narrative, which he calls the MJonograph Gospel. The 
work is done as well as it could be done. The volume is beautifully 
printed. 


Dickinson's Theological Quarterly,t+ edited by the Rev. W. H. Jellie, 
is doing the kind of work which the British and Foreign Evangelical 
proposed to do in its earlier days—re-publishing important articles which 
have appeared in foreign journals. Mr. Jellie relies mainly on America, 
but does not neglect Germany. In the January number there are eleven 
articles, chiefly by distinguished American writers. It is a cheap two 
shillings’ worth. 

We have only one fault to find with Dr. Kennedy’s little book, and 
that is, its title.t It will inevitably be known by its shorter title, ‘‘ Pilate’s 
Question,” and this hardly conveys to readers who have not the book a 
fair and full idea of its object, as set forth in the explanatory words fol- 
lowing the title. But, with this exception, we heartily congratulate Dr. 
Kennedy both on the line of argument in defence of Christianity that 
he has here adopted, and on the masterly skill which he has shown in 
dealing with it. The truth is, the whole controversy of faith with un. 
belief has changed its ground. The arguments which did signal service 
in defence of the faith in the last century, and in the first part of the 
present century, are not so much obsolete—for they can never be that 
—as unnecessary to-day. The question has been slowly narrowing itself 
to a single issue, the integrity of the moral character of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and the history of the rationalistic criticism of the Gospels during 
the last thirty years has clearly demonstrated one point, that there is 
no halting-place between total abandonment of the supernatural origin 
of Christianity and abandonment of the personal character of Jesus 
Christ. 

The special value of Dr. Kennedy’s work lies in the force and clear- 
ness with which he has shown that we are shut up to the conclusion 
that the tremendous assertions and claims said to have been made by 
Christ were really made by Him. After a brief exposition of the singu- 
larity and greatness of the claims of Christ, as found in the Gospel 
history, Dr. Kennedy turns to examine, one by one, the various hypo- 


*The Monograph Gospel, being the four Gospels arranged in one continuous 
narrative in the words of Scripture. By G. WASHINGTON More. London: 
Hatchards, 

+ Dickinson’s Theological Quarterly. January, 1878. Edited by Rev. W. H. JELLIE. 
London: Dickinson. (Price 2s.) 

$ Pilate’s Question: ‘* Whence art Thou?” An Essay on the Personal Claims 
asserted by Jesus Christ, and how to account for them. By JOHN KENNEDY, D.D. 
Edinburgh : David Douglas, 1877. (Price 5s.) 
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theses on which these claims may be explained, and these he reduces 
to three: that Christ was consciously dishonest ; that the claims ori- 
ginated in a later age; or, finally, that the claims are original and true. 
The first of these, the supposition that Christ was a deceiver, Dr. 
Kennedy shows to be not only revolting to the moral sense of mankind, 
but impossible, as involving moral self-contradictions that are more 
difficult of belief than the hypothesis of the truth of Christianity ; and 
dismissing this as utterly untenable, Dr. Kennedy proceeds to inquire 
how far it is possible that the claims of Christ, and of the miracles that 
were said to accompany them, are the accretions of a later age, a mythi- 
cal addition to some unknown nucleus of fact. Taking Keim as an 
authority, Dr. Kennedy shows that there is historic evidence that Christ’s 
personal claims were believed in and preached by His disciples within 
three or five years of his death; and he asks whether it is possible 
that within so short an interval ‘‘an absolutely new departure of Chris- 
tianity from its original ‘simplicity’ should have taken place, and that 
without challenge or controversy?” The argument is invincible that 
there is not “me enough for the mythical theory to find foot-hold in. The 
result is, we are shut up to the third of Dr. Kennedy’s hypotheses, that 
Christ really said and did the things He is reported to have said and 
done in the Gospels ; and if this be admitted, one of two results in- 
evitably follows—either that Christianity, in all its supernatural authority 
and character is true, or that Christ was an immoral deceiver of man- 
kind. The last and fatal dilemma of scepticism is reached, and the 
doubter is brought face to face with the awful alternative—either all of 
Christianity, or nothing ! 

We are conscious that in this necessarily brief summary of Dr. 
Kennedy’s work we have done injustice both to him and to it in many 
ways, but we shall be satisfied if this short notice leads any of our readers 
to possess the book for themselves. Some of the wealthy laymen of our 
Churches might render valuable service in the conflict with unbelief by 
widely circulating such books as this among the more thoughtful mem- 
bers of our congregations, who might otherwise be unable to purchase 
them for themselves. It is not the least among the many services Dr. 
Kennedy has rendered to the cause of Christian truth that in his old 
age he has produced so simple and yet so convincing an argument for 
the authority of the claims which the Lord Jesus Christ makes on the 
intellect, and heart, and conscience of mankind. 

Dr. Kennedy’s pamphlet, Zhe People called Independents,* has reached 
us just as we are going to press. It is a vigorous discussion of the 
principal questions raised at the Leicester Conference. 








* The People called Independents. By JOHN KENNEDY, D.D. London: John 
Snow and Co. (Price Is.) 
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The Cougregationalest. 


MAY, 1878. 


THE FOoRGIVENESS OF JSINS.* 


“ That repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His name 
L 
among all nations.” —Luke xxiv. 47. 


T is the faith of Christendom, it is the faith of those who have 
I erected this building for Christian teaching and worship, that the 
Christ who suffered and rose from the dead the third day, and who 
commanded the Apostles to preach in His name repentance and remis- 
sion of sins to all nations, was the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth, the Moral Ruler and Judge, as well as the Redeemer, of man- 
kind. His Incarnation, His earthly Life, His Death and Resurrec- 
tion, created, as we believe, the existing relations between the human 
race and God. 

Christianity is, therefore, an historical religion, and this means not 
merely that Christianity has a history—in that sense every definite 
form of religious belief and practice that has been able to secure and 
to maintain any measure of authority over the spiritual life of man 
might be described as an historical religion—but that in Christ God 
was really present among men, so that having seen Him we have 
seen the Father ; and we also believe that the earthly history of Christ 
has not only augmented our knowledge of God, but has actually and 


* A sermon preached at the opening of the new Congregational Church at East 
End, Finchley, March 14, 1878. This sermon has provoked some criticism, which 
may, I hope, lead to a careful consideration of the positions to which my critics 
object. I have endeavoured to print the sermon as it was preached. The changes 
are, I believe, very slight, and they do not in any way affect the substance of the 
discourse.—R. W. D. 
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permanently changed the moral and spiritual order of the world. By 
His assumption of our nature, by His victory over temptation, by His 
actual fulfilment of the moral and spiritual ideal of human perfection, 
by Hisjexperience of human sorrow and joy, by the authority which He 
asserted over the forces of the physical universe, by His mysterious and 
awful sufferings on the cross as a sacrifice for the sin of the world, by 
His triumph over the grave, and by His ascent into a life of glory, 
He accomplished the redemption of mankind, brought the whole race 
into new relations to God, and also into new relations to the visible and 
invisible universe. 

This building, therefore, has not been erected that those who are to 
meet in it from week to week may attempt adventurous lines of specu- 
lation in order to discover whether there is a God for man to obey 
and trust and love and worship, and if there is, what God’s idea may 
be concerning the life of man and man’s relations to Himself. The 
building itself—since it is a Christian church—commemorates a great 
history ; it is the monument of a Divine revelation ; it recalls to every 
one that passes it the song that was sung by the angels of Bethlehem, 
the sermon that was delivered on the Mount, the miracles of mercy by 
which Christ relieved the sorrows of men, the agony of Gethsemane, the 
death on the cross, the stone that was rolled away from the sepulchre, 
the appearance of the risen Christ to His disciples, and His ascension 
into heaven. 

For us, therefore, the authority of Christ is supreme. With Him 
we can hold no controversy. He is above criticism. On all questions 
concerning the character and will and purposes of God, His teaching is 
decisive, for ‘‘ no man knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal Him.” And Christ Himself is greater 
than His words ; He is the Truth as well as the Way and the Life ; He 
is the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of His 
person. For any doctrine to havea right to be described as Christian, 
there is one supreme test—Can it be verified by the recorded teaching 
of Christ? Isit a true and natural explanation of His history? Does 
it receive any sanction from the writings of those who had the best 
means of knowing the thought of Christ, and who received a special 
commission from Him to preach the Gospel to all mankind? A similar 
test must be applied to all ecclesiastical institutions. ‘The Church is 
not a society created by men, it was founded by Christ ; His will must 
therefore be supreme in all questions relating to its constitution and 
government. Concerning every ecclesiastical institution, we are bound to 
ask whether it derives any direct or indirect sanction from His authority, 
whether it is in harmony with the genius of His religion as taught by 
Himself, whether it is intended to promote any of the objects for 
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which Christ founded the Church, whether it is likely to secure these 
objects. Ethical principles must be tested in the same way. Do they 
appear, implicitly or explicitly, in those laws which He gave for the 
government of His kingdom? Are they illustrated in His own character? 
Whether any particular type of spiritual thought and life can claim to 
be Christian, is a question which must also be determined by an appeal 
to Christ. Does it frankly recognise His unique claims? Is it 
governed by His laws? Is it rooted in that conception of God and of 
man’s relations to God which was asserted in His teaching and in His 
history? Oris ita type of thought and life which springs from an im- 
perfect acceptance of what Christ has revealed, and from the sup- 
pression of any of His characteristic doctrines or precepts? This is the 
method of Protestantism. It is the application of the principle which 
affirms the supremacy of Scripture—I prefer to speak of the supremacy 
of Christ—in the decision of all religious controversies. This method 
of inquiry illustrates what we mean when we say that Christianity is an 
historical religion. Christianity rests upon the revelation of God in 
Christ. Itis built upon a system of supernatural facts which determine 
our relations to God, and which should also determine our thoughts 
of God, our ideal of religious perfection, our religious hopes, and 
the whole conduct of our religious life. 

3ut Christianity is an historical religion in a secondary sense. It 
has been in the world for eighteen centuries. It has had its struggles 
and its triumphs, its heroes and its martyrs, its apostles and its saints. 
It has subdued kingdoms and wrought righteousness. It has given a 
new form to the civilisation of powerful races. It has controlled their 
laws, improved their morals, moulded their manners. It has left its 
impress on their literature and their art. It has organised vast spiritual 
societies ; it has constructed systems of doctrine; it has originated 
new ideals of ethical perfection. It has been a definite and recognised 
force in the history of Europe and America, and has exercised a certain 
measure of influence over Africa and the East. 

Its history, I say, has been a succession of conflicts. There have 
been vicissitudes of reformation and corruption, revival and decay. 
But there has been no real break of continuity. The movement has 
retained throughout substantial identity. The great facts on which the 
Christian faith is founded have never been forgotten or denied. The 
spiritual truths which are the inheritance of the Church have been 
obscured and perverted by forms of speculation alien from the spirit 
and genius of the Christian faith ; its ethics have been debased ; the 
ideal of the religious life has been modified and impaired in different 
countries and in different centuries by a thousand influences hostile to 
the original conception of Christian holiness ; priests have manipulated 
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the institutions and the sacraments of the Church for the aggrandisement 
of their order ; and yet the Christian tradition has never been lost, in 
doctrine, in morals, or in the spiritual life. The great foundations of 
faith are the same in the writings of Clement of Rome, of Augustine, 
and of Luther ; in the creeds of the Eastern and of the Western Church. 
There is a broad basis of unity underlying the faith of the theologians 
who drew up the decrees of the Council of Trent, and of the theologians 
who drew up the Westminster Confession. The ethics of Christianity 
have preserved their originality. Its ideal of the spiritual life has never 
been lost. The great saints of the ancient and of the modern Church 
are akin ; whatever varieties of temperament and of discipline may 
distinguish them from each other, the central elements and forces of 
their spiritual character are the same. There is, therefore, a secondary 
sense in which Christianity is an historical religion. 

As Christian Churches, we are under an imperative obligation to be 
faithful to Christ, the Founder of the Church; and it should occasion 
us anxiety, and even alarm, if we discover that we are losing our hold of 
any of those great elements of faith and of the spiritual life which have 
remained constant in the Church through all the vicissitudes of its 
history. 

With these considerations distinctly present to our minds, I wish to 
consider this morning one conspicuous aspect of the religious thought 
and religious life of our own times. It seems to me that on one point 
we are separating ourselves from the whole of the Christian Church of 
the past eighteen centuries, and are also in danger of going into open 
revolt against the authority of Christ. 

How is it that we think so little, say so little, feel so little, about the 
Forgiveness of sins? That the subject had a great place in our Lord’s 
teaching there can be no dispute. 

In the prayer which He taught His disciples—the prayer which most 
of us have been taught to offer morning and evening since we were 
children—this is one of the few petitions: “ Forgive us our trespasses.” 
When He instituted the Lord’s Supper—the most solemn and pathetic 
of all the services of the Church—He said that His blood was shed for 
the remission of sins. And now after the resurrection, when He is 
making it clear to His friends that He has fulfilled the prophecies of 
the Messiah, He says: “Thus it behoved the Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day ; and that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached among all nations.” 

He recalls andsanctions the ancient religion of the Jewish people at 
the same time that He commands His Apostles to preach the new Gospel 
to all nations ; and I need only remind you that in the Old Testament, 
as well as in the New, men are urged and encouraged to repentance by the 
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assurance that if they repent of sin and forsake it, God will grant them 
forgiveness. Nor need I do more than remind you that the Jewish 
prophets and psalmists, and the Christian apostles, never seem able to 
give full expression to their wonder and joy that God should be willing 
to forgive. The blessing of forgiveness seemed to them a blessing of 
transcendent, of infinite value ; and when they were assured that they 
had received it, it inspired them with exultation and rapture. 

I wish to ask how it is that in these days we think so little about the 
Forgiveness of sins. 

It is my impression that both religious people and those who do not 
profess to be religious must be conscious that God’s forgiveness, if they 
ever think of it at all, does not create any deep and strong emotion. 
We can get excited about many other things, but not about this. Few 
of us have felt any agony of desire to attain it; few of us have felt 
any rapture even if we think we have received it, 

The difference between the way in which we think of the Divine 
forgiveness, and the way in which it was thought of by David and 
Isaiah, by Christ Himself, by St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John; by the 
saints of all Christian Churches in past times, both in the East and the 
West, among both Protestants and Catholics; by the founders of 
the English Church, by the Puritans, by the Nonconformists of the 
seventeenth century, by the Methodist and Calvinistic leaders of the 
great Evangelical revival in the last century—the difference, I say, 
between the way in which the forgiveness of sins was thought of by 
them, and the way in which we think of it, is very startling. The 
difference is so great, it affects so seriously the whole system of the 
religious thought and life, that we may be said to have invented a new 
religion. The subject is plainly of supreme importance. It reaches far 
deeper than the differences which separate Church from Church. Com- 
pared with this great controversy, all discussions about ecclesiastical 
polity and the exact definition of theological doctrines are insignificant. 

For myself, I stand by the ancient faith, and believe that the in- 
difference with which the Forgiveness of sins is regarded in these times 
is no evidence of the development and progress of religious thought, 
but a result of the decline of faith in the living God. 

The Forgiveness of sins—what does it mean ? 

If I attempted to explain it in the language which was used by the 
writers both of the Old Testament and the New, and which continued 
to be used almost to our own day, I should probably lead you to mis- 
understand it, and should provoke strong moral antagonism. And yet 
I think that I must remind you what that language was. In the Bible 
God is described as being angry against sin, and angry against those 
who commit sin; when God forgives a man who has sinned, God 
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ceases to be angry with him. Sometimes still stronger language is 
used. Prophets and apostles speak about the Divine wrath ; they say 
that this fierce passion, this fiery indignation is provoked by sin; that 
those who are guilty of sin are in danger of being consumed by the 
wrath of God ;—when He forgives those who have sinned, His wrath 
cools and He is at peace with them. 

I do not complain that men dislike to hear of the anger and the 
wrath of God. The meaning and force of language change with the 
changing customs and tempers of men. Words receive a broader or a 
narrower sense as time goes on. ‘They become entangled with new 
associations ; they are released from associations which once illustrated 
their meaning. Words which once had:a great variety of uses come 
to be closely restricted toa more definite service. We are so rarely 
excited to passionate emotion by moral evil from which we receive no 
personal harm, that when we speak of a man being hot with anger or 
blazing with wrath, we nearly always suppose that the excitement has 
been provoked by an insult to his honour, by a slander on his reputa- 
tion, by an act of treachery which has ruined his fortunes, or of cruelty 
which has inflicted irreparable mischief on those whom he loves. ‘The 
words might always have been used to describe emotions of this kind 
—emotions created or aggravated by personal suffering ; but they might 
also be used, and indeed they may be used still, to denote a man’s 
moral resentment against wickedness from which he has received no 
personal injury. 

Anger in its lower forms, wrath in its common manifestations, is 
measured, not by the moral fault of the person who excites it, but by 
the extent of the loss, the pain, the harm, which the fault has inflicted. 
But moral resentment takes no account of personal suffering and is 
kindled to its fiercest heat by the moral evil which has provoked it, and 
by the moral evil only. 

Now, when men asked God to forgive them—and meant it— 
they were thinking of this moral resentment which they had pro- 
voked by their sin. They called it anger and wrath. And they 
were filled with agony when they knew that they were the objects of it. 
They knew, I say, that they themselves were the objects of this wrath. 
For sin is not a mere abstraction. It is not an idea. It is not some- 
thing in the air. It is an intensely personal thing. Where there is 
lying there must be a liar. Where there is habitual drunkenness there 
must be a drunkard. Where there is murder there must be a murderer. 
God’s moral resentment against sin is resentment against the man who 
has sinned, so long as the man is not forgiven. 

Resentment against sin 1s an element of the very life of God. 
It can no more be separated from God than heat :from fire. When 
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men prayed God to forgive them, they did not mean that God should 
cease to feel resentment against sin, but that He should cease to feel 
resentment against themselves, although they had been guilty of sin. 

Read the lives of good men in other ages, and you will find that 
almost in all cases, at some period of their religious life—commonly 
but not uniformly at the commencement of it—they were filled with 
anguish by their sense of this Divine moral resentment. They had a 
vivid sense of its reality. They felt how terrible it was. To them it 
was a fiery wrath—but a moral wrath, measured by their guilt. It was 
intolerable, it was appalling ; but it was deserved, and therefore they 
cried out in agony for God’s forgiveness. ‘That it should be possible 
for God to forgive them seemed very wonderful ; for they felt that their 
sins were a part of themselves, and that God could not be wrath with 
their sins without being wrath with them. How was it possible for 
Him to separate between a sinful man and his sin? When they dis- 
covered that He was able and eager to forgive them, they were filled 
with joy ; when they were sure that God had actually forgiven them, 
their joy often rose to rapture and ecstasy. 

Of all this we know nothing—and why ? 

Our moral nature has, perhaps, become flaccid and sluggish. There 
is less fire of any kind in us than was common in other times. But 
there are deeper reasons, and the deepest reason of all seems to me to 
be this—in these last times we have broken with historical Chris- 
tianity ; we have largely departed from the Christian tradition ; we 
have invented a new kind of religion—a religion which may claim the 
merit of originality, or, at least, there is originality in supposing that 
it is the religion of Christ. We have invented a religion without God. 

We are willing to keep everything else as far as we can that the saints 
of former times held dear; but we are trying the experiment of how 
human life can be ordered without God ; and especially we are trying 
the experiment of how much religion is possible and how much Chris- 
tianity is possible without God. We like to have prayers : but prayers 
without God—prayers full of beautiful and graceful thought concerning 
human life, full of pathetic representations of the hopes and fears and 
struggles of men, prayers which are so sympathetic and touching that they 
soothe and quiet the heart that listens to them, and make Divine comfort 
unnecessary ; prayers which draw us into deeper and closer fellowship 
with the life of the man who offers them than with the life of God Him- 
self. We like to sing hymns: but hymns about ourselves, not about God; 
hymns which tranquillise us by their peacefulness, charm us by their 
beauty, melt us by their sadness, or animate us with their joy. We 
like to listen to preaching: but to preaching about man, not about 
God; about human duty, human suffering, human perplexity, the 
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strength of human virtue, the severity of human temptation. We ask 
for vivid and picturesque descriptions of the common life of the race, 
for keen and shrewd criticism of human folly, presumption, and vanity ; 
for sympathy with the golden hopes of youth, with the struggles of the 
iron age of manhood, and with the memories and regrets of those whose 
years are almost spent and whose strength has almost gone. We like to 
have religious sentiment : but we can get it without God and we are satis- 
fied ; we can get it by a beautiful service, and by imaginative and pathetic 
preaching. What we call religious sentiment comes to us just as freely 
when we are on the mountain-side or on the sea-shore, and when our 
mind is filled with the majesty of the mountain and the vastness of the 
ocean, as when we are in church and are listening to the words of 
ancient Jewish saints about the Divine majesty and the Divine greatness. 
It comes to some of us more readily when we are reading the words of 
a poet who had no Christian faith at all, than when we are reading the 
words of St. Paul or St. John. It comes to us when we are leaning 
against the stately columns of some venerable Romish cathedral, and 
are looking at the distant altar with its lights shining out brightly from 
the surrounding gloom, and are watching the movements and listening 
to the chants of vested priests celebrating what we believe to be a 
superstitious service ;—what we call religious sentiment, I say, comes to 
us then with even greater depth and warmth, than when we are kneel- 
ing alone in the presence of God. It is religious sentiment of a kind 
that makes God unnecessary. 

And how is it with the practical life of men who regard mere religious 
sentiment with distrust? Why, with some of the best men among us, 
conscience is the supreme moral authority ; and if they are faithful to 
conscience, they claim to be religious men. But conscience is not 
God ; it is man’s sense of the obligation of righteousness; and I have 
never yet been able to see why an atheist may not have a conscience as 
well as a Christian. In the long run, indeed, I believe that atheism is 
fatal to that energy and depth of the moral life from which the deci- 
sions of conscience derive clearness and authority ; but let a man be 
trained in a country which has inherited a Christian civilisation, and he 
may have a vigorous conscience though he has renounced his faith in 
the very existence of God. 

Those who have made conscience the supreme authority cannot be 
agitated by any dread of the Divine resentment against sin, and cannot 
be anxious for the Divine forgiveness ; it is the condemnation of con- 
science which they fear. ‘They may appeal to God; but it is for re- 
demption from the moral and spiritual evil which conscience condemns. 
Nor does the idea of forgiveness in any form enter as a real and 
efficient factor into their moral life. Conscience is their ruler, not God, 
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and conscience never forgives. By the lapse of time old offences may 
be forgotten; but conscience—apart from the Divine Mercy—never 
pardons them. Sins which once provoked the sharp rebuke of con- 
science may be abandoned, but the old sins, when they are remem- 
bered are condemned, and the man is condemned for committing 
them; for, I repeat, conscience has no authority to forgive. When 
God is expelled from the supreme place in the moral life and conscience 
enthroned in His place, the forgiveness of sins awakens no interest. 

Perhaps you say—No, we believe in God ; but we believe that He is 
merciful and compassionate, and we have rejected those stern and 
gloomy thoughts of Him which characterised the theology of former days. 

This is a bold claim. There is an audacity in it which ought to 
prevent us from asserting it unless we are sure that we can make it good. 
You say that you believe that God is merciful and compassionate, and 
you allege this as the reason why you are less concerned about the 
Forgiveness of sins than the saints of former ages. But did not ¢hey 
believe in the mercy of God? Is your faith in “ the unsearchable riches 
of His grace” larger and freer than St. Paul’s? Yet the remission of 
sins was one of the principal subjects of his preaching. Is the God you 
worship more merciful than the God whom Christ revealed? Have 
you advanced beyond Him? And yet Christ preached the remission of 
sins, and said that He died to secure it for us. 

Look at the claim again. God is merciful—what does this mean? 
It means a willingness to lay aside resentment against those who have 
sinned. But it follows that the greater the resentment, the greater is the 
mercy ; if there is very little resentment, there can be very little mercy ; 
if there is no resentment at all, mercy is impossible. The great dif- 
ference between our religion and the religion of other times is this— 
that we do not believe that God has any strong resentment against sin 
or against those who are guilty of sin. And since His resentment has 
gone, His mercy has gone with it. We have not a God who is more 
merciful than the God of our fathers, but a God who is less righteous ; 
and a God who is not righteous, a God who does not glow with fiery 
indignation against sin, is no God at all. 

Or, perhaps, you say that the remission of sins has lost its great place 
in the religious thought of our age because men have ceased to believe 
in the everlasting suffering of theimpenitent. But do you mean to argue 
that, apart from the fear of everlasting suffering, God’s resentment against 
sin is nothing very awful, that it need not alarm us, that there is no reason 
why we should have any agony of desire for His forgiveness? If that is 
what you mean, then intolerable as the doctrine of everlasting suffering 
seems to me to be, and without any foundation in the New Testament, 
the error which has disappeared has carried with it one of the central 
moral truths of the Christian faith. 
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Perhaps, however, it was one of the evil results of the doctrine which 
is now rapidly losing its hold on the mind and heart of the Church, that 
everlasting suffering so possessed the popular imagination, that the 
thought of God’s moral resentment against sin was almost lost. When 
some men prayed for God’s forgiveness, it was only because they feared 
that if they were not forgiven, they would be tortured eternally in those 
awful fires. It was not the cessation of God’s present moral wrath 
against them on account of their sins that they asked for, but escape 
from those everlasting flames. Now that the flames have become 
unreal, such men may think that there is nothing left to fear. 

But do you who claim to be liberals in religious thought ; you who 
think you have grasped the highest moral and spiritual truths of the 
Christian faith ; you who are never weary of expressing your abhorrence 
and scorn of the selfishness and baseness of ancient appeals to the 
dread of future punishment ; do you share all that was most selfish and 
base in the temper of mind to which these appeals were addressed, and 
by which they were sometimes inspired? Are you, too, like a boy who, 
when he has escaped the fear of the lash for his misconduct, feels that 
there is nothing to trouble him in his father’s moral displeasure? Are 
you, too, like a criminal who, when he has escaped conviction through 
a technical blunder in the indictment, is quiet and happy because he is 
not to be sent to prison, and regards with unconcern the moral indigna- 
tion of mankind? Is there nothing in God’s anger to fear—nothing to 
occasion distress and terror—now that you have discovered that He will 
not inflict upon men everlasting pains? If this is the spirit of modern 
liberal Christianity, may God keep me faithful to the spirit of the saints 
of past generations ! 

To the deeper thought of the Church in ail ages the future punish- 
ment of the impenitent was always the expression of the moral resent- 
ment of God against sin. This was the chief element of its terror. It 
was not to be a wild vengeance, but was to be inflicted after the solemni- 
ties of a judgment. It seemed infinite because God’s anger against sin 
seemed to have no limits. Let there be any return to a deep faith in 
the Living God, and any recovery of the realisation of God’s intense 
abhorrence of sin, and then, once more, men conscious of guilt will cry 
to Him with passionate earnestness to forgive their sin. Meanwhile, 
men are careless about the Divine forgiveness because they disbelieve 
in the Divine resentment against moral evil ; they even think that such 
resentment would be unjust. 

I said just now that a God without moral resentment against sin 
would be a God not worth keeping ; it is also true that such a God will 
never long retain a place in the heart and thought of mankind. To 
the human soul righteousness is supreme, and whenever the right- 
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eousness of God is forgotten—His abhorrence of sin, His anger 
against it—then, no matter with what imaginary glory, no matter with 
what spiritual beauty, no matter with what tenderness of love and 
pity He is invested, His power over the heart and conscience of man 
is gone. And we, I fear, have forgotten God’s righteousness, and so 
God Himself is passing out of our life. Yes, in every direction I see 
the signs that we are living without God—in the Church as well as in 
the world. 

In our very religion God has a secondary place. We have made 
ourselves the centre of our religious thought. We are conscious that 
we ourselves are alive, but Ye has ceased to be the living God, with an 
infinite fervour of joy in righteousness—which is obedience to His Will ; 
and an infinite fervour of hatred for sin—which is revolt against His 
authority. In morals we think of our own conscience—not of God’s 
law ; of our self-respect—not of God’s approval ; and we are distressed 
by self-reproach—not by God’s displeasure and God’s anger. We fail 
to recognise in conscience the minister of a more august power and the 
echo of a more awful voice. 

In our very worship we are chiefly solicitous for the epicurean in- 
dulgence of religious sentiment, and are satisfied with whatever awakens 
it. We are touched by the pathos of a prayer instead of being filled 
with wonder and devout fear by the presence of God, and with infinite 
hope by the wealth of His love. We expect to find consolation in our 
sorrow, not in the Divine compassion, but in the soothing influence of 
religious meditation ; and strength, not in the inspiration of God, but 
in the vigour and depth of religious emotion which may be stirred by 
noble thoughts concerning life and duty, or by the bold and heroic 
temper of a sacred song. 

A Church that has lost its God—what is it worth? where is its 
power? Brethren, we must try to find God again. When we have 
found Him, and not till then, we shall know something of the agitation 
and fear with which the penitent of all ages have trembled in the presence 
of His anger, and something of the surprise and rapture with which they 
have listened to these words of Christ—that in His name the remission 
of sins is to be preached to all nations. We shall recover our come 
munion with the saints of all centuries and of all Churches. We shall 
be conscious that we, too, are built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, and that we are living stones in that vast and glorious 
temple which has been erected by the courage, the patience, the purity, 
the devoutness of every succeeding generation. We shall verify the 
last and highest claim of Christ as the Redeemer of mankind, and 
having received from His lips the forgiveness of sins, shall be able to 
testify that He is the Way to the Father. R. W. Date. 
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THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM. 


II.—How THE PARSON GETS INTO THE PARISH. 


HERE is not an abuse or anomaly in an English institution for 
which the stolid Conservatives—whose creed might be summed up 
in an article modelled on the type of the Syllabus, ‘‘ whosoever shall 
teach that England ought to conform her political or ecclesiastical systems 
to modern ideas of justice or progress, let him be anathema’”—would not 
be able to set up a defence so ingenious that it would call forth 
an outburst of righteous indignation against the wicked men who 
proposed to interfere with arrangements so perfect. We have seen 
this wonderful performance repeated so often, that we have long 
since ceased to be surprised by the most remarkable displays of 
dialectical skill of this kind. The case must be bad, indeed, if 
it is not possible for some skilful advocate, either blinded by his 
own prejudices in favour of things as they are, or ready to exercise 
his art in the service of clients who may be in a difficulty, to 
set up some plea which shall be specious enough to serve the pur- 
poses of controversy, and to impose upon that very large class who 
never take the trouble to examine arguments which justify the con- 
clusion they are bound at all costs to maintain. The Established 
Church affords one of the best illustrations of these remarks. There is 
certainly a prima facie case against it. It is an anachronism, and as 
such bears innumerable traces of the age and the state of society to 
which alone it is suited. The more closely it is examined, the 
more clear does it become that it is an institution of a time when the 
Church and State were identical, when the people were all of one faith 
and members of the one great religious fellowship, and when a National 
Church could be maintained without injustice to anyone. What was 
just under such circumstances must, it would seem, become absolutely 
unjust when diversities of religious belief have divided a nation 
into different sects, no one of which, however large its numerical prepon- 
derance, can usurp the title and inheritance formerly belonging to the 
whole, without inflicting a wrong upon all the rest. It is for the 
defenders of the Establishment to rebut this presumption against their 
own case, and it must be admitted that they have not shown themselves 
deficient either in willingness to undertake the task, or in ability to make 
the worse appear the better reason. 
Of all their pleas, that which is based upon the value of the parochial 
system is at once the most clever, the most taking, and the most 
delusive. When it was set forth by Sir Roundell Palmer, in his reply 
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to Mr. Miall, with such consummate art, and we doubt not with such 
perfect sincerity, it was hailed as a weapon furnished by heaven for the 
defence of a great institution, and ever since it has been used in the 
discussion with incessant iteration and with very considerable effect. 
The educated Christian gentleman whom the State sends into every 
parish to be an elevating, refining, and mellowing influence among the 
people, not only their proper religious teacher, but their friend and 
benefactor, the almoner of public charity, and the leader in every great 
public movement, has been the favourite cheval de bataille of the more 
intelligent among the Church defenders. While men of different, if not 
of superior, calibre have busied themselves in attempts to prove the 
continuity of the Anglican Church, and to show that money and estates 
which were left for certain specified purposes are the rightful heritage of 
a Church which pronounces them blasphemous superstitions, those who 
appreciate better the temper of the English mind, and know howrudelyand 
swiftly politicians will sweep away the webs which have been so carefully 
spun, and which the spinners fancy to be arguments, have addressed them- 
selves to the practical side of the question, and sought to arrest judgment 
upon institutions whose abstract right may be doubtful, by pointing to their 
great utility. ‘“ Look,” we are continually told, ‘‘ at the rural parishes, 
and what a boon the State confers upon them when in each one it places 
a Christian teacher, whose high personal qualities are all made available 
for the greatest good by the public position which he holds. Noncon- 
formists may do a good work in their own imperfect way and their 
own narrow and limited sphere, but they cannot occupy the hamlets and 
villages with men of the high class to which the parochial clergy belong, 
and even if they could find the men, it would be impossible to secure 
for them the authority and influence which a representative of the State 
must command. However good Dissenting ministers may be, they are 
cramped and hindered by their sectarian relations, and it is not to be 
supposed that they will receive that consideration which is rendered to 
religious teachers to whom the law gives a recognised public position as 
the ministers of all.” Sometimes one is tempted to smile when mentally 
comparing some of these glowing descriptions with the facts, as they are 
known to all who care to inquire into them. It is not Dissenters alone 
who proclaim the failure of the system, or insist upon the marvellous 
contrast between the theory and the facts. Satirists have ridiculed, 
ardent reformers have indignantly condemned, earnest and pious Church- 
men have deplored the position held by the parish priests, thus assumed 
to be the most powerful forces of our Christian civili:ation. It is hardly 
possible to take up a story which professes to give an insight into country 
life, without feeling how utterly the parish clergyman has failed to work 
out the ideal to which we are required by Church defenders to render 
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homage, and for the sake of which Dissenters are asked to forget their 
‘‘ sentimental ’’ grievances, and forego their claims to perfect equality. 
We never hear an honest witness, to whatever school he belongs, who 
has anything to tell us about the rural districts, who does not more or 
less distinctly prove that these scenes of spiritual beauty and usefulness, 
of which our English parsonages are supposed to be the centre, are for 
the most part like the mirage of the desert—pure illusions, which owe 
their being to the too vivid imaginations or the ardent zeal of those by 
whom they are depicted. 

But it is not this test of experience that we propose to apply in 
the present paper. We intend, first, to inquire in what way the 
State discharges the duty which is on this theory assigned to it? 
England is, no doubt, mapped into parishes, and in every parish 
is a parson, who is acknowledged by the State as the proper 
religious teacher of the people, and who, as in the course of these 
articles will appear, has in this capacity to discharge certain public 
functions ; but how far is it true that the State has placed him there ? 
He could not hold the position or enjoy the authority he does ex- 
cept as holding a commission from the Government. High Church- 
men seem to live under the delusion that theirs is the Church of 
England because of its Apostolic Catholicity ; but there could not be 
a greater blunder. It is easy for any body of Christians to call them- 
selves the Church of England. One of the youngest and least influential 
of our sects parades itself as the Free Church of England! But no one 
troubles himself about an assumption which is innocent because it is 
impotent. The underlying thought seems to be that Episcopacy is the 
true religion of England, and that an Episcopal Church which is not 
established is, therefore, the Free Church of England ; and if Bishops 
Sugden and Price choose to entertain it, they are perfectly welcome to 
any gratification which it gives them, since it is secured without injury, 
except in idea, to anyone else. But their right is not recognised by 
anyone outside their own communion, and the claim which the title 
implies is simply inoperative. Unless those who advance it are able 
to vindicate their pretension by national consent, it becomes a mere 
assumption, whether advanced by the successor of a hundred Bishops, 
or the wearer of a brand new title. This is just what High Churchmen 
ignore. Their Church, they maintain, is the Holy Catholic Church, and 
therefore has a right to the special immunities which belong to it as the 
Church of England. Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable than the 
complacency with which they appropriate the glories of nationality, 
except the insolence with which they repudiate its restraints and respon- 
sibilities. It might have been thought that it could not be easy for 
them so to overlook the facts of the case as to forget to whom they owe 
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the authority they possess. There are many parishes in which they are 
not the only pretenders to the Apostolical succession and such gifts as 
it may confer, and where their rivals have very substantial grounds on 
which to rest their claim. Why is it, then, that they who, in the judg- 
ment of a large majority of what is called Catholic Christendom, would 
be pronounced schismatics, take rank as the clergy of the National 
Church? Simply because the nation, through its Legislature, has so 
decreed. The parish church, if it be one of those medizval erections 
of which Anglicans are so proud, was evidently intended as the shrine 
of a worship very different from that which is now celebrated within its 
walls. If ithas been diverted from its original purpose, and appropriated 
to a teaching and a ritual which its founders would have viewed with a 
pious horror, it is because Parliament legalised the tramsfer, that is, if the 
theory of the private origin of Church property be true, Parliament 
sanctioned an act of sacrilegious robbery. Whatever be thought of 
the property, the status of the clergyman was, at all events, a creation 
of public law, and it is the law which put down the old Romanist 
and set up the modern Anglican. 

It is very curious, in the view of all this, to observe the independent, 
not to say arrogant tone, which some of the clergy assume, and the 
fierceness with which they assail any of their own friends who venture to 
remind them that, when the law gives privileges, it claims a right to a 
certain measure of control. They are intensely annoyed when they are in 
any way brought under the jurisdiction of Parliament, and when its abstract 
principles are translated into some hard fact whose pressure they feel, 
they are somewhat too prone to indulge in angry outbreaks and protesta- 
tions. ‘They were never in bondage to any man, and will obey only 
God, speaking to them through their own conscience. Their Church is 
founded on the eternal rock, not on the mere sands of Parliamentary 
statutes ; their creed is that which God has revealed to His Church, either 
in Scripture or in Catholic tradition ; their bishops and clergy are the 
successors of the Apostles, and cannot be degraded into mere servants 
of the State. Now whether this be true or not, it is not relevant 
to the point at issue. Our contention simply is that no one can 
be a clergyman of the National Church except by national appointment, 
and that the nation, acting of course through its constituted authorities, 
must determine to what conditions the clergy of its “ public” Church 
must conform. ‘The Anglican clergy may come into a parish with all 
the learning, culture, and piety which the most flattering estimate would 
ascribe to them, and they may add to this the sanction of the Catholic 
Church, but they will bein it just as other ministers of the Gospel, so far 
as their relation to the State is concerned, unless they have a commission 
from the State. Christ makes men ministers of His by the divine neces- 
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sity which He Himself lays upon them. The Bishop may introduce 
them into the priesthood of the Holy Catholic Church by the mystic 
rite of Ordination ; but the State alone constitutes them clergy of the 
Church of England, and gives them their distinctive character and 
position as ministers of the parish. 

So far, then, it is true that the State has a religious teacher to repre- 
sent it in every parish of the kingdom. But, strange to tell, it deals 
with this ecclesiastical administration as it does with no other. In a 
recent discussion in the House of Commons it came out that there are 
certain minor appointments in the service of the Post Office which the 
Government for the most part leave in the hands of the local members. 
But this is not at all an absolute or uniform rule, and the member of 
Parliament who should regard himself as the patron of these offices, 
and treat the right of nomination as a piece of property which he might 
use for his own advantage, would very soon be instructed as to the 
falsity of such a calculation. His interference with the appointment at 
all is a matter of grace not of right, and is only tolerated because of 
the difficulty which the Postmaster-General or his advisers might other- 
wise find in dealing with the rival pretensions of local candidates, as to 
whose qualifications they had no certain knowledge. The ultimate re- 
sponsibility, too, rests with the Minister, who is liable to be called to 
account if the appointments are unwise, and still more if they can be 
shown to have any taint of corruption. What a contrast does this pre- 
sent to the manner in which the religious teachers commissioned by the 
State receive their appointments ! In the first place, the office itself has 
so far the security of a freehold that it is not possible to dispossess an 
incumbent, whether on a charge of false doctrine or unholy life, except 
by a very costly process of law. A mere neglect of duty, such as would 
be fatal if established against any other official, is not allowed to 
affect his position, and, in fact, once inducted, he is settled for life, ex- 
cept in case of gross misconduct, which creates a public scandal that it 
is found necessary to remove. Yet in the case of the great majority of 
these “servants of the State,” holding so responsible a position, and 
(save in the very exceptional circumstances just referred to) practically 
irremovable, the State has no voice in their appointment, not even so 
much as a veto upon nominees of proved incapacity or doubtful charac- 
ter. Even the power of the Bishop, who, being directly appointed by 
the State, may be supposed as acting on its behalf and exercising a cer- 
tain right of supervision, is, as we shall see, restricted to the narrowest 
possible point, and is in many cases (and those such as most require it) 
altogether inoperative. 

The fact is well known that a large proportion of these public officers 
are appointed by private persons. ‘That is, law gives to certain private 
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individuals the right of nominating men to the discharge of the sacred 
and responsible functions attaching to the office of a parochial minister. 
The State takes no guarantee of the fitness of those to whom this pa- 
tronage is entrusted for the wise use of the power they placed in their 
hands, nor does it even make any provision against its being used for 
purely selfish ends. On the contrary, the whole tendency both of legis- 
lation and of judicial procedure has been to give the impression that 
this right of nomination is a freehold with which it would be perilous 
and improper to interfere. Sometimes, indeed, by Bishops in theirelo- 
quent protests against a system which, nevertheless, they do nothing to 
reform ; by pious Churchmen, in enforcing the responsibilities of patrons ; 
or by Church defenders, when endeavouring to parry the damaging 
attacks of Nonconformists, it is maintained that the patrons are really 
trustees acting on behalf of the laity. But this pretext is too trans 
parent to impose upon anyone. The men themselves set all such 
theories at defiance in the exercise of their patronage, and laugh 
them to scorn whenever they think it necessary to discuss them. “? My 
Bishop,” said the patron of two or three livings to ourselves, ‘‘ thought 
it necessary, when was vacant, to write to me relative to the appoint- 
ment, and to make suggestions. But what had the Bishop to do with 
it? I felt I knew quite as much about the parish as he did, and that 
no one would suit it better than my brother. So Iappointed him.” Of 
course. It was the natural thing, and the blame which may attach 
to the transaction rests not upon the individual who deals with the 
property the law assigns to him as property, but to the system first and 
then to its apologists who invent for it excuses which are in absolute 
contradiction to the facts. 

If patrons were really trustees for the public, the method of their ap- 
pointment is certainly peculiar. No care is taken that they are men of 
great wisdom or of rare piety, or even that they are loyal adherents of 
the Church whose clergy they are permitted to nominate. All that is 
necessary is that they hold an estate to which a right of appointment 
attaches, or that they have sufficient money to buy it in the market, 
which is always open, and never, we believe, without some sellers. The 
Bishops, and the public officers, and the representatives of corporations, 
such as the Simeon Trustees, do of course hold their power as a trust, 
though it would not be easy, from a review of their appointments, to 
say for whom. There have been Bishops who have apparently been 
possessed of the idea that they were put in charge of domestic interests, 
and that their first and highest duty was to provide for those of their 
own household. Politicians are expected to take care of their party, 
and we have even heard Liberals complain that their friends, when in 
office, have not been sufficiently mindful of those clergymen—a smail 
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but honourable band—who have been faithful to Liberalism. Simeon 
Trustees, as in duty bound, use their power for the purpose of per- 
petuating the Evangelical party, which, apart from such support, would 
be in even worse condition than it finds itself at present. . Even in these 
cases, therefore, the idea of private property in the culture of human 
souls is so far diffused that everyone is prepared to use his patronage 
for an end which, if not personal or domestic, is purely sectional. Ifa 
Bishop allows his family affections to become too powerful he is arraigned 
for nepotism, even as a Lord Chancellor or Prime Minister would be 
under similar circumstances. At the present day public opinion is too 
strong to allow of the scandals of the Prettymans, the Tomlines, or 
other episcopal magnates of a past generation, but even now a Bishop 
would not feel that he was justly obnoxious to censure if he recog- 
nised the merits of his friends and kindred in the distribution of the 
livings in his gift. A purely political appointment even by a politician 
acting in his official capacity would probably cause some scandal, but if 
a due regard be shown to worth and character, it is not thought im- 
proper or blameworthy that a Liberal Chancellor should appoint a 
clergyman of similar political complexion. When the idea of public 
trust is thus weakened in the case even of officials where the power is 
an appanage of the office, how is it to be supposed that it can be very 
powerful in the case of those who have inherited it as part of their estate, 
and who may reasonably fail to see any responsibility which they owe to 
the public for its discharge ? 

A simple incident may illustrate the state of feeling which prevails on 
the subject. A Dissenting minister was standing at the gates of a 
metropolitan cemetery, awaiting, in common with others, the arrival of 
the funeral cortége of the Rector of his parish, to whom he had come 
to pay a last tribute of respect. By his side stood a Churchwarden, a 
man of considerable intelligence and scientific culture, who on all other 
subjects would certainly have had an opinion of his own, and who, being 
intimately connected with Church management, might have been ex- 
pected to have one on ecclesiastical matters also. ‘‘ Who is to officiate 
at the funeral ?” asked the Dissenting minister. ‘ Oh ! our new Rector 
of course.” ‘‘ New Rector! I was not aware that one had been ap- 
pointed. You are more expeditious in these matters than we Dissenters. 
We generally wait a little time after the death of one minister before 
thinking about the election of another.” ‘‘ Ah! well, you understand ; 
the appointment is not absolutely made, but it has been understood for 
some time that the Rector’s nephew was to succeed him.” ‘ Indeed ! 
and what is he? Is he High, or Low, or Broad?” “Oh, really, I 
do not know, but he is the same relation to the present lord of the 
manor as the late Rector was to the late lord of the manor.” The ar- 
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rangement was so beautifully perfect that it would evidently have been 
thought profanity to interfere with or even to question its inherent fit- 
ness. Inthe last generation two brothers had taken, the eldest the 
ancestral acres, and the younger the care of some thousands of human 
souls, and in the present generation the same happy division of labour 
and property was to be continued. Could anything be more natural 
or more seemly? It is true that in the latter case these human 
beings have minds, hearts, and wills of their own, that they are 
capable of forming a judgment upon the capacities of their spiritual 
guides, and may even be so presumptuous as to fancy that they ought to 
have some voice in their selection. But as a matter of fact they have just 
as little as the deer who wander in the parks, or the beeves who fatten on 
the pastures of the family estate have in the choice of the new lord to 
whom they are to belong. Who will deny, in the face of this, that 
England is a paradise of rich men, the best of all possible worlds for 
those who have lands, houses, or estates? To such our Constitution 
gives not only remarkable opportunities for obtaining power in this 
world, but does its best to secure for them a prerogative voice in that 
which is to come. They not only have special facilities for entering 
Parliament, and even for climbing into the Peerage, but they may ob- 
tain the right to nominate those who, if they really fulfilled the purpose 
of their work, would mould the religious character of the people and 
influence their eternal destiny. 

Verily, we are a strange people, and foreigners may well be perplexed 
by our eccentricities. In some points we are specially watchful of our 
independence, and almost foolishly jealous of anything which looks 
like an invasion of it. In others, and those often the most important, 
we appear ready to be imposed upon by any clever pretext which may 
be invented in order to blind us as to the subordination of great public 
rights and interests to the selfishness of the few. It suits a certain 
class of people to have the disposal of valuable pieces of Church pre- 
ferment in their hand. The old houses, perhaps, hardly attach so much 
importance to it as the zouveaux riches. The old nobility and squire- 
archy wish, no doubt, to preserve the family livings, just as they would 
zealously have contended for a family under-secretariat or supervisorship, 
if such happy openings had been preserved for younger sons. Such an 
arrangement in the Civil Service would be pronounced preposterous by 
everybody, but it exists in the Church, and is extremely convenient for 
younger sons or other relatives, for whom it is not always easy to pro- 
vide satisfactorily. ‘Therefore, and because the whole system is one of 
the few relics of the old feudal greatness in which the aristocracy once 
gloried, the great nobles are anxious to retain it. But it is to another 
class that it is specially advantageous. A plutocrat, who wishes to have 
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a patent of fashion, or to identity himself with the landed interest, or to 
make a good provision for a daughter who has been captivated by a 
young curate, cannot do better than become the patron of a good living. 
It is a regular business transaction, undertaken in the commercial 
spirit, and conducted on true business principles. The value of the 
investment is carefully calculated on a well-understood basis, a proper 
allowance being tacitly made for the social importance and considera- 
tion, which are regarded as part of the return. ‘The marvel is not that 
such an abuse has grown up, but that there are so many people, from 
whom better things might have been hoped, who are ready and even 
eager to defend it, and that even Archbishops and Bishops, while 
deploring some of its evils, break the force of their argument by assert- 
ing that it works well, and compares advantageously with other systems 
of selecting ministers. 

We challenge both assertions. Take the last first. The election of 
the ministers by the Church is peculiarly offensive to the Bishops, 
perhaps because it seems to be most directly in contravention of their 
own assumed prerogative. They never lose an opportunity of holding 
up its supposed faults in order to alarm those Churchmen who are 
desirous to get rid of the reproach belonging to their own system. 
We have our evils (say the Bishops, in effect), but at least we are not 
like those Dissenters who undertake to choose their own teachers, and, 
as a righteous punishment for such presumption, are continually being 
betrayed into the display of evil tempers, leading to miserable wranglings 
and quarrels. That is (as Dissenters might interpret it), though livings 
are bought and sold; though the auctioneer is employed to set forth the 
peculiar advantages of a parish (including, perhaps, an abundance of 
shooting, and a scarcity of Dissent); though the character of the 
ministry to be enjoyed by hundreds and thousands of Englishmen 
is determined by the salesman’s hammer; though the most sacred 
things are vulgarised and materialised by the degrading talk and sorry 
jests of the mart ; and though the practical results, in numberless cases, 
be of the worst kind ;—yet all this scandal to religion, all this desecration 
of its ministry and service, all this subordination of the highest claims 
of the spiritual to some of the lowest forms of the secular and worldly, 
is to be endured in patience rather than trust to the free decision of 
Christian men for the selection of their ministers. 

The Bishop of Peterborough has done more, perhaps, than any 
member of the Episcopal Bench to quicken the conscience of Church- 
men relative to the evils of patronage, and has gained some credit for 
his great plainness of speech. He would have been entitled to still 
more praise if he had proposed a reform which could in any sense have 
been regarded as adequate. He was eloquent in his denunciation of 
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the sale of livings, but he has utterly failed to point out how it is possible 
to retain a system of private patronage, and yet escape this monstrous 
abuse. He draws a touching picture of the wise landlord, interested 
in the moral and spiritual well-being of the tenants on his estate, and 
therefore exercising his best judgment in the selection of a religious 
teacher for them, out of a body of men whom the Bishop has previously 
approved, and then submitting his nomination to the Bishop for his 
final acceptance ; and points to this as the plan best fitted to secure 
the ‘‘ great object of all patronage, purity and fitness of choice.” On 
the other hand, he exhibits the evils of popular election, which he is 
pleased to describe as “the very worst of all possible modes of appoint- 
ing ministers.” He says :— 


“The advantages of popular election are supposed to be greater purity of 
choice and greater acceptability of the persons chosen. I maintain that it 
secures neither of these things. Not greater purity, for I fail to see why 
popular elections must necessarily or probably even be pure. This is the 
old democratic fallacy as to the virtue of numbers. A. B. abuses some trust 
or power with which he is entrusted, not because he is A. B., but simply 
because he is a human being, and subject to the infirmities of human nature. 
To cure this evil, it is proposed to add to A. B. five hundred or five thousand 
other human beings, and it is assumed that for some mysterious reason their 
actions will be free from all human infirmities. I confess I cannot see this. 
Electors have sons and sons-in-law and friends, just as much as patrons 
have ; and bribery, intimidation, and jobbery are things not altogether 
unknown in popular elections. And as to non-intrusion, which is supposed 
to be the special and peculiar advantage of the election of ministers by the 
people, this is a another fallacy. Non-intrusion will follow from popular 
election only in the very rare cases where the electors are unanimous in 
their choice. When they are not, the majority selects a pastor for the 
minority as much as ever patron does for a parish, and with this additional 
aggravation, that the minority have in all probability been strongly oppos- 
ing the appointment of their new pastor, and busily engaged during the 
contested election that preceded the appointment in raking together every- 
thing that could be discovered or alleged to his disadvantage.” 


If this is to be regarded as a mere exercise in dialectics, it is 
undoubtedly clever, and shows what a reputation Dr. Magee might 
have attained had he given himself to the production of those 
cynical articles in which the Pal? Mall Gazette delights, which have the 
effect of creating a general doubt in men’s minds as to whether any- 
thing is what it seems, and, in fact, of producing a sort of intellectual 
topsy-turvey. His lordship certainly justifies the choice of Lord 
Beaconsfield, who could not easily have found an advocate who could 
put any view of a case which he might desire to have recommended 
with more ingenuity and more sublime contempt, alike of principles and 
facts. Suppose the Premier desirous of emancipating the country from 
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the troubles of popular government, what stronger argument could he 
find than that which the Bishop of Peterborough has here supplied. 
He uses it in Church matters and in relation to the election of clergy ; 
but it would be precisely as valuable if carried into political affairs. 
It is the despot’s plea, and shows all that want of* faith in humanity, all 
that contempt for the mass of men, all that supercilious indifference to 
considerations of right on which despotism builds up its power. That 
a mind so acute as the Bishop’s did not perceive the fallacy which 
underlies the whole representation it is difficult to believe. Take him 
on the lowest ground ; admit that most men are more or less under the 
dominion of mean and selfish motives ; and that wherever you have to 
appeal to men for opinion or action, you must anticipate the presence 
of human infirmity if not corruption ; and we should still contend that 
it was safer to trust to a multitude than to one. A. B. works his own 
will, gratifies his own caprice, and consults his own interests. Add to 
him five hundred more, and though they have their own weaknesses, 
yet these help to check and counteract each other; and if the five 
hundred have, after all, a common object, it is surely safer and more 
expedient to trust to their united wisdom than to the private opinions of 
A. B., however benevolent his care for them, to determine on the fittest 
means for securing it. 

The Bishop’s reasonings would, as no one knows better than himself, 
be simply laughed out of court if introduced into a political discussion. 
Imagine a proposal that the lord of the manor should choose a member 
of Parliament, sustained by the plea that, though he might probably 
select a relative or friend, yet if there was a more popular constituency, 
the electors would also have their own kindred and connections; and 
the evil would not be at all diminished, but would only discover itself 
in some new form. It is only in relation to religious questions that 
such a transparent fallacy can be imposed on the world ; and we can 
fancy the secret chuckling of the Bishop in his lawn sleeves as he saw 
the readiness with which his peers swallowed arguments which struck at 
the root of the rights and privileges for which Englishmen have fought 
so long and so gallant a battle. Were we to take his abstract reason- 
ings, and test them by actual experience in the parishes, their weakness 
would become still more apparent. Take a parish, where the only con- 
nection between the patron and the people for whose religious culture 


he is to make provision is that of property, and where, also, any religious 
convictions or feelings he may have are so effectually kept to himself 


that none of his acquaintances have ever suspected them, will the 
Bishop say that it is better to trust the election to him than to a body of 


professing Christians, united in religious fellowship, and anxious to find 
aman who will be at once their teacher and leader? A great manu- 
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facturing town, say, has grown up on a nobleman’s estate ; but while it 
yields him considerable revenues he has but little knowledge of the 
people, and still less sympathy with them. His residence is in some 
distant county, and only occasional visits are paid to the busy hive 
from which he derives his princely income, and whose religious teacher 
the State gives him the authority to appoint. Once a year, perhaps, he 
passes a few days at a shooting-box in the neighbourhood, and that is 
about all the people actually know about him. In any of the religious 
or benevolent works of the district he takes no part. In short, his 
connection with it is one of proprietorship only, and it is in this light 
that he regards the exercise of the strange and anomalous power which 
the law has put into his hands, Will the Bishop of Peterborough 
venture to say that the system which gives this man (who, be it 
observed, may not be even a professed believer in the religion of Christ, 
may be a Nonconformist, may be a Positivist, may be anything except a 
Roman Catholic) power to appoint the parish clergyman, is to be 
preferred to popular election as it prevails among Protestant Dis- 
senters? It is not a mere fancy picture we have drawn, but one for 
which it would be easy to find many originals. 

The qualification we have introduced into our question needs 
to be made, for we are certainly not prepared to contend in favour 
of the election of a parish minister by all the people of the parish. 
Where this is done the evils on which the Bishop enlarges may 
probably occur; we deny that they are common or frequent among 
Protestant Dissenters. Churches, like other popular bodies, make 
mistakes; and their mode of electing ministers has the imper- 
fection common to all human institutions. ‘ They may err in their 
judgments of men, and prefer showy and superficial to more solid 
and lasting qualities; they may allow a party-spirit to creep in, and 
produce dissensions unbecoming in Christians and injurious to the 
progress of the Church ; they may act rashly, or selfishly, or waywardly ; 
they may even be disturbed by the intrusion of unworthy feelings on 
the part of individuals.” But of the ‘* bribery, intimidation and jobbery,” 
of which the Bishop speaks, we know nothing. From a somewhat long 
and varied experience of Congregational Churches, we must say that 
abuses of this kind are hardly known among them. We can scarcely 
ourselves recall a case in which such allegations were even made. Were 


the choice entrusted to a promiscuous body of parishioners who have no 
bond of association with each other except that they happen to be 


residents in the same district, the case would probably be different. 


But the idea of entrusting such a body with power of this kind could 


only be admitted where the Church and the State were assumed to be 
identical. If the parish clergyman be a public official, he should be 
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chosen by some public and recognised body. If we lean to the theory 
of centralisation and paternal government, the responsibility should be 
accepted by the Government, and we should have a system of patronage 
in the Ecclesiastical service such as we now have in the Civil Service. 
If, on the contrary, the democratic view be adopted, we should have 
clergymen elected as we elect corporations, or local boards, or members 
of Parliament. The idea of private patronage in a public Church is, of 
all others, the most anomalous and indefensible. While it exists it is 
absolutely untrue to say that the State places a man in every parish. 
Sometimes the clergyman buys himself, and sometimes he marries himself 
into the incumbency. Sometimes he succeeds to it in right of birth ; some- 
times he obtains it from the kindness of a friend or old pupil ; some- 
time he receives it as the ultimate reward of his early successes at 
college. We shall yet have to speak more fully of thé mischief that 
grows out of this. But at present we wish to impress on our readers 
how completely the beautiful theory of the parochial system breaks 
down at the very outset, as to the way in which the parson gets into 
the parish. 
ee 


OUTLINES OF THE LIfe or Curist. 


V.—Passion WEEK. 


T is natural to wish, and would seem not unreasonable to expect, 
that in attempting to trace, even in bare chronological outline, the 
events of that week which Christendom holds sacred under the name of 
** Passion Week,” we might be undisturbed by the turmoil of contro- 
versy. ‘To an ordinary reader, possessed of a rudimentary knowledge 
of the Jewish calendar, nothing can seem plainer from the first three 
Gospels than that Our Lord was crucified on the day before the Sabbath, 
that is, Friday ; and that as He had eaten the Passover supper with His 
Apostles on the previous evening, this Friday must have been the 15th 
of the month Nisan (or Abib). And when he is told that accurate 
astronomical calculations show that in a.D. 30, Nisan 15 fell on Friday, 
he naturally supposes that the question is settled, and this date—Friday, 
April 7th, a.D. 30—fixed as the day of the Crucifixion.* 
If it were then pointed out to such a reader that there are certain 
phrases in St. John’s Gospel which seem to contradict this view, and to 


* In the year 33, it is a question whether the Passover was on Thursday night or 
Friday night, since the moon came to the full about 2} hours before sunset on Friday 
(Ordo Saclorun, p. 55). Though this date (A.D. 33) is adopted by Archbishop Ussher, 
and printed in the margin of our Bibles, it is so irreconcilable with the general data 
already considered, that we need not here discuss it. 
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suggest the idea that Our Lord was crucified on the 14th, not the 15th, 
of the month, that is, not on the first day of the feast, but on the day 
on which (in the afternoon) the Passover lambs were slain, he would 
naturally reply, that common sense tells us that on this point it is in- 
conceivable that any of the Apostles could be confused or forgetful ; 
that, therefore, if the first Gospel was written by Matthew and the fourth 
by John, it is impossible that they should really contradict each other ; 
and that any supposed contradictions must arise not from their mistakes, 
but from our ignorance. 

I believe he would be right in all these conclusions. But, unfortu- 
nately, so much learned controversy has been waged concerning these 
points, and such dogmatic assertions put forth, even by some of our 
most accomplished scholars and chronologers, that simple honesty for- 
bids our treating the question as thus easily solved. Yet we cannot 
afford to let it remain in doubt, as of no practical importance. Very 
weighty issues are involved. For (1) upon the question whether the 
night of full moon was the night preceding, or the night following, the 
day of the Crucifixion, depends the determination of the year in which Our 
Lord suffered. And on this turns our whole arrangement of the Gospel 
history. Conversely, if we can be sure, on other grounds, that the year 
was A.D. 30, the question as to the day is settled. In that year, Nisan 
15 fell on Friday, April 7th.* 

(2.) If our Saviour suffered on Nisan 1 4, it follows that the Last Supper, 
of which He said, ‘‘ With desire I have desired to eat this Passover with 
with you before I suffer,” was not the Passover at all, but a private meal. 
The Passover lambs, according to this supposition, were not sacrificed 
till the next evening, about the time when Jesus expired on the cross. 

(3.) If the fourth Gospel really contradicts the first three Gospels ona 
matter of fact concerning which none of the Apostles could by possibility 


* This rests on the assumption that, as Canon Browne says, ‘‘ there is no reason to 
doubt that the new moons of Nisan and Tisri at least were observed with such preci- 
sion as renders our astronomical calculations of the dates of Passovers and Tabernacles 
absolutely correct ;” and that, ‘‘the night in which the Passover was eaten was 
always the night of full moon” (Ordo Saclorum, pp. 467, 468). On that night, at 
the equinox, the moon rises as the sun sets. Of course if we were to suppose that 
the Jews were careless as to the true night of full moon, our astronomy would not 
help us. Bishop Ellicott (Lectures, p. 323), following Mr. Greswell, ventures to 
assert that zf our Lord suffered A.D. 30, then ‘‘ beyond all reasonable doubt He 
suffered on Nisan 14, and ate the Passover on the first hours of that day the eve 
before.” But Canon Browne has shown the inaccuracy of Mr. Greswell’s calculations 
(Ordo Saclorum, pp. 468, 498, 521, 527). With reference to the calculations of some 
German astronomers referred to by Dr. Sanday, Canon Browne writes (in a private 
letter): ‘‘I believe there can be no doubt that my calculation of the exact instant of 
Paschal full moon at Jerusalem for each of the years 29—33, can be fully relied 
upon.” 
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fall into any mistake or lapse of memory, it would clearly follow that if 
the first three are apostolical, the fourth cannot have been written by 
St. John. This, in fact, is the very conclusion which some critics are 
anxious to establish. And after all the learning and skill expended by 
most able and orthodox writers, it still appears to me, I confess, a 
useless and desperate attempt to reconcile the account in the first three 
Gospels with the belief that the Last Supper was anything else than the 
regular Passover supper. 

Yet this belief is of venerable antiquity. In the second century 
a fierce controversy arose concerning the celebration of Easter. 
The Church of Rome (with other Western Churches), while pre- 
serving a general reference to the Paschal full moon, kept the anniver- 
sary of the Resurrection on a Sunday, and of the Crucifixion on the 
preceding Friday. The Churches of Asia Minor, on the other hand, 
governed their commemoration of the Lord’s death and resurrection by 
the Jewish calendar, without reference to the days of the week. 
Neander (by what seems a strained construction of a passage in 
Eusebius) contends that the Asiatic as well as the Western Christians 
believed our Saviour to have suffered on the 14th Nisan. Wieseler, on 
the contrary, maintains that the Roman Christians invented this idea, in 
order to cut away their opponents’ ground; and that hence it became 
the general ecclesiastical tradition.* A.D. 29 was therefore supposed 
to have been the year of the Passion ; since in that year, Nisan 14 fell 
on Friday. In the present day this view has found great acceptance 
and powerful advocacy among scholars, notwithstanding the inextricable 
difficulties in which it involves us. 

Let us now look, first, at the testimony of the first three Gospels. If 
the reader has the Harmony of the Gospels, published by the Tract 
Society (or any other clearly-arranged Harmony), it will be helpful to 
look at the passages side by side. St. Matthew (xxvi. 17) says, “ On 
the first of the [days of] unleavened bread, the disciples came unto 
Jesus, saying unto Him, Where wilt Thou that we prepare the Passover ?” 
The first day of the Feast of Unleavened Bread was, strictly speaking, 
the 15th Nisan, beginning from sunset on the 14th (Exodus xii. 17—20). 
But as the leaven was put away on the 14th (having been carefully 
searched for and collected on the previous evening, or early on that 
day), it was natural to reckon it as the jirst day of unleavened bread, 
though the festival did not begin till after sunset. On this 14th day 
the Passover lambs were slain, in the Temple court, between 3 and 5 
p-m. (So Josephus, himself a priest, tells us: Wars, vi. 9: 3.) St. Mark 

* Wieseler’s Chronological Synopsis, p. 338, Venables’ translation, The whole 
question is here discussed with very great learning and care. See also Neander’s 
Church History, i. 412; Bohn’s translation. 
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(xiv. 12) says, ‘‘ The first day of unleavened bread, when they killed the 
Passover.” St. Luke (xxii. 7), ‘‘ Then came the day of unleavened 
bread, when the Passover must be killed.” Thus it was the day on 
which, as matter of fact, the Passover lambs were slain, and as matter of 
legal obligation it was necessary to slay them. That is, it was the 14th 
Nisan. Further, according to St. Matthew, the disciples asked their 
Master, “ Where wilt Thou that we prepare for Thee to eat the Passover?” 
St. Mark corresponds. St. Luke adds, that Jesus had aiready said to 
Peter and John, “ Go and prepare us the Passover.” The disciples were 
sent to a certain house—apparently that of a disciple, known to the 
Lord, but unknown to them—with the message, ‘‘ The Master saith, 
My time is at hand: I will keep the Passover at thy house with 
My disciples.” The two other Gospels again agree; and all three 
record that the disciples, in obedience to Jesus, ‘‘made ready the 
Passover.” 

‘*When the evening was come,” that is at sunset (as villi. 16, xx. 8), 
‘* He sat down with the twelve” (Matt. xxvi. 20). St. Luke says, “ When 
the hour was come ;” and adds our Saviour’s memorable words, “‘ With 
desire have I desired to eat this Passover with you before I suffer.” 

It would be saying too much if one asserted that no ingenuity can 
strain out of this triple account any other meaning than that Our Lord 
and his Apostles celebrated the regular Passover Supper at the legal 
time; for the ingenuity of critics knows no bounds. But it is undeniable 
that no plainer language could possibly be used to express this mean- 
ing. If, on the contrary, according to the view so much in favour 
with modern scholars, the Crucifixion took place on Nisan 14, then Our 
Lord did wot ‘eat the Passover” with His disciples ; the Last Supper ~ 
was but a private meal, like the supper at Bethany ; and the Apostles 
were legally bound to observe the true Passover on the following even- 
ing, after the Crucifixion. 

Let us now examine those passages in the fourth Gospel which are 
supposed to show that the Last Supper took place on Nisan 13th, and 
the Crucifixion on ‘‘the day of unleavened bread, when the Passover 
must be killed ;” bearing in mind that if this Gospel was written by the 
Apostle John—as unbroken tradition and overwhelming internal evi- 
dence attest—it is simply impossible that it should really contradict the 
three former Gospels. 

(1.) Ch. xiii. 1: “* Now before the feast of the Passover.” The “feast” 
was not the Passover supper, but the whole festival of unleavened 
bread (see Luke xxi&.; Josephus, Antig. xiv. 2: 1). Two other 
things are told us in the latter part of this verse—that “ Jesus knew 
that His hour was come,” and that He loved His own disciples “unto 
the end.” Neither of these facts supply any reason why the “ supper” 
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referred to in verse 2 should not have been the Paschal supper. They 
seem to indicate that it was. 

(2.) Ch. xviii. 28. The Jewish accusers of Jesus refrained from enter- 
ing Pilate’s palace “lest they should be defiled ; but that they might 
eat the Passover.” The defilement contracted by entering a Gentile’s 
house would terminate at sunset, and therefore would not have pre- 
vented their eating the Passover supper that same evening. Moreover, 
the Mishna (Pesachim, vii. 5) states that persons ceremonially polluted 
might eat the Passover, though they might ot eat the Chagigah. Some 
religious observance during the day seems therefore indicated. We meet 
with the phrase “‘ Zo eat the feast (or festival),” in the sense of observing 
or celebrating it (2 Chron. xxx., 22, where our English Bible inserts the 
word “throughout”). The reference is either to the eating of 
unleavened bread or to the peace-offerings, to which the name Cha- 
gigah (ze. “‘ festivity,” from chag, “ feast” ) was applied. Dr. Robinson, 
Wieseler, and others, therefore understand St. John simply to mean that 
the Jews did not wish to be unfitted by any ceremonial pollution from 
continuing the customary observances of the feast. Professor Milligan, 
on the other hand, supposes that the measures for arresting Jesus and 
the excitement and confusion attending them, had really prevented 
these Jews from taking the Paschal supper at the proper hour, and that 
they were intending to return home and eat it as soon as Pilate should 
have sentenced Jesus to death. The former seems to me the more 
probable explanation. Either meets the difficulty. 

(3.) Ch. xix. 14: “It was the preparation of the Passover.” No 
small number of able scholars agree in asserting, with surprising posi- 
tiveness, that this phrase can mean nothing but the eve of the Paschal 
feast—the day in the evening of which (after sunset) the Passover lamb 
would be eaten. But St. Mark (xv. 42) says, ‘‘It was the preparation, 
that is, the day before the Sabbath;” St. Luke (xxiii. 54), “‘ That day 
was the preparation, and the Sabbath drew on ;” and he adds (v. 56) 
that the women ‘‘rested the Sabbath-day, according to the command- 
ment.” Plainly the regular weekly Sabbath is meant. The 15th Nisan 
was @ Sabbath ; that is, it was a ‘‘ day of holy convocation,” on which 
*‘ servile (or laborious) work” was forbidden; but the preparation of 
food (forbidden on the weekly Sabbath) was allowed (Lev. xxiii. 6, 7 ; 
Ex. xii.: 16). But “ ¢#e Sabbath” must mean the weekly Sabbath ; and, 
in fact, what appears in our Bibles as the closing sentence of chapter xxiii. 
and opening sentence of chapter xxiv. is in the Greek so connected 
as to form but one sentence: ‘‘ And during the Sabbath, zudeed, they 
were quiet according to the law; dt on the first day of the week,’ &c. 

Now St. John agrees with the three earlier Gospels in placing the 
Resurrection on Sunday and the Crucifixion on Friday. In verses 31 
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and 42 (ch. xix.), he plainly (as it seems to me) uses the word “ prepara- 
tion,” as the other Gospels use it, to mean Friday. In fact, it had 
become the regular Jewish name for Friday, and continued to be so 
used even by Christian writers. How unlikely, then, that in verse 14 
he should use it (with no explanation) in a totally different sense! The 
explanation adopted by Robinson, Wieseler, and others, seems perfectly 
straightforward and simple, that by ‘‘the preparation of the Passover” 
is meant, not Passover-eve,” but ‘‘ Friday of Passover week,” just as 
we speak of ‘‘ Tuesday in Passion week,” or of ‘‘ Easter Monday.” 

Some minor difficulties beset the narrative, such as the supposed 
purchase by Judas of necessaries for the feast, when (after sunset) the 
holy day of Nisan 15 had begun. This is explained, however, by the 
fact already noticed (and referred to in the Mishna), that some things, 
including preparation of food, prohibited on the regular Sabbath, were 
allowed on the feast-day.* 

These explanations are not new, because the difficulties are not new, 
though critics and commentators have a perplexing habit of bringing 
them forward as unanswerable, with scanty and sometimes con- 
temptuous reference to the elaborate replies again and again furnished 
by men of unsurpassed scholarship. My attempt has been to put the 
reader of these “Outlines” in possession of the argument, with the 
utmost brevity consistent with clearness and honesty.t 

Assuming that we have rightly fixed the day and year of Our Saviour’s 
death, the events of the preceding week may be arranged without 
much difficulty. 

‘Six days before the Passover” (John xii. 1) our Lord arrived at 
Bethany from Jericho (Luke xix. 1, 28). As the Passover fell on 
Thursday, if this reckoning be taken as cuclusive of both days, it may 
mean Saturday ; but Our Lord could not journey on the Sabbath. We 


* It is, moreover, unreasonable to imagine that the minute regulations prescribed 
by the high ritualists of the day, recorded in the Mishna, were in reality observed 
by people in general. (See John vii. 49.) It is not safe to argue from /aw to fact. An 
antiquary, five hundred years hence, might prove from the Prayer-book that in English 
churches ‘‘the Lord’s Table” was movable, and often, if not ordinarily, set in the 
body of the Church ; and that even in the chancel it stood east and west, since the 
priest is commanded to stand at the north side. Suchis the law. We know that, in 
fact, there is not an Episcopal Church in England where the table (or ‘‘ altar”) is not 
immovably set north and south in the church, so that the priest stands at the north 
end. 

t A concise, but lucid and thorough statement of the difficulties and explanations 
will be found in the Notes to Dr. Robinson’s Harmony of the Four Gospels in 
Greek, or in the English Harmony based on it ; and an elaborate and masterly exami- 
nation of the whole question in Wieseler’s Chronological Synopsis (pp. 308 —352 
of Mr. Venables’ translation). See also a learned and extremely interesting Essay, 
by Prof. Milligan, inthe Contemsorary Review for August, No. 68. 
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are therefore led to take it in its natural sense, the sixth day before 
Thursday, Nisan 14, which must be Friday, Nisan 8.* Either on 
that evening (when the Sabbath had begun) or on the Saturday evening 
(when the Sabbath was ended), the supper at Bethany took place, at 
which Mary anointed the Lord’s feet. 

‘On the next day” (John xii. 12), Sunday, Nisan 10, Our Saviour 
made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem in the afternoon, not long 
before sunset (Mark xi. 11). “On the morrow” (Mark xi. 12—19), 
Monday, Nisan 11, Jesus pronounced a symbolic curse on the fruit- 
less fig-tree, and cleansed the court of the Gentiles (as He had done 
at the commencement of His ministry, that time three years, John ii. 
13—17) from the profanation of the market for offerings, which turned 
the house of prayer into a ‘“‘den of thieves.” The incident of the 
children praising Jesus in the Temple (Matt. xxi. 15, 16) may belong 
either to this or to the preceding day. St. Matthew’s concise narrative 
(xxi. 18—20) would lead a hasty reader to suppose that the cursing of 
the fig-tree was after the cleansing of the Temple ; but the word trans- 
lated, ‘‘in the morning,” means not “ on the morrow,” but simply 
‘* early,” about sunrise ; that is, as St. Mark shows, on Monday. Early 
in the morning of Tuesday, Nisan r2 (Mark xi. 19, 20), “the fig-tree 
dried up from the roots” caught the eye of the disciples as they again 
attended their Master to the Temple. A wonderful and memorable 
day !—the close of our Lord’s public ministry. Perhaps portions of 
what is recorded in Matt. xxi. 23—xxiii. 39 (with the parallels in 
Mark and Luke) may belong to the previous day; but the natural 
impression of the narrative connects it with this day, to which 
belongs also the incident of the widow’s offering, and probably of 
the Greeks desiring to see Jesus (John xii. 20). Leaving the Temple, 
no doubt by the great Eastern gate, and crossing by the bridge to 
the Mount of Olives, Jesus delivered His discourse to His Apostles 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem and His second coming, with 
connected parables and warnings (Matt. xxiv. xxv.) 

‘* After two days was the Passover” (Mark xiv. 1; Matt. xxvi. 1, 2). 
A veil of solemn silence is thus dropped over Wednesday, Nisan 13. 
We may infer that Jesus returned on the Tuesday evening to Bethany 
(Luke xxi. 37); and may reverently conjecture that a day of solitude 





* See Greswell, vol. iii, Diss. 1. Curiously enough, the example he gives from the 
Roman calendar contradicts his own elaborately-proved rule: Ante diem tertium 
Kalendas Fannarii, being December 30, ¢wo days before January 1, or the ¢hird day 
inclusive. Of course, since Greswell supposes the Passover to have been on Friday, 
he has to get rid of the difficulty of our Lord reaching Bethany on the Sabbath. 
This (as Wieseler urges) is an additional argument in favour of the date we have 
adopted. 
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and prayer formed the needful preparation for the awful conflict and 
final agony and anguish now close at hand. 

On Thursday, Nisan 14, Peter and John were sent into Jerusalem 
to prepare the Passover supper ; this preparation of course including the 
purchase and sacrifice in the Temple of the Paschal lamb. Towards 
sunset the Master followed, and gathered the twelve round Him at the 
Paschal table. 

Nisan 15 was from sunset on Thursday, April 6th, to sunset 
on Friday, April 7th. The Last Supper, with the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper ; ‘‘the night in which He was betrayed ;” His trials, if 
so they could be called (before the Sanhedrim and before Pilate)— 
rather His accusation, unrighteous condemnation, mockery and torture, 
with His death upon the Cross, all belong, therefore, according to Jewish 
reckoning, to the same day—the first day of the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread. ‘To trace the sequence of the details is the work of the devout 
and careful reader, aided by the skilful expositor, but would be out of 
place here. 

On Friday afternoon, when the miraculous darkness cleared away, 
three hours remained before sunset (Matt. xxvii. 45). The daily burnt 
offering (Num. xxviii. 3—6 ; Ex. xxix. 38—42) was offered, according 
to the Mishna, two hours anda half before sunset. If Our Saviour’s 
death took place, as seems probable, just at that time, about two hours 
remained for the request of Joseph to Pilate, the taking down of the 
body of Jesus from the Cross, and the entombment, before sundown. 
‘«¢ And that day was the preparation, and the Sabbath drew on.” 

E. R. C. 


Tue CaARmMexite Nun. 


ILENCE is mine, and everlasting peace ; 
My heart is empty, waiting for its Lord: 
All hope, all passion, all desire shall cease, 
And loss of self shall be my last reward. 


For I would lose my life, my thought, my will, 
The love and hate, the grief and joy of earth ; 
I watch and pray, and am for ever still : 
So shall I find the death, which yet is birth. 


Yet once I loved to hear the wild birds sing ; 
I knew the hedge-row blossoms all by name ; 
Keen sight was mine to trace the budding spring, 
Clear voice for songs of joy when summer came. 
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Too dear I held each earthly sight and sound— 
Too well I loved each fair created thing ; 

And when I prayed to Him I had not found, 
I called Him in my heart the mountains’ King. 


All, all is past—gone, every vain delight ; 

No beauty tempts me in this lonely cell. ‘ 
But why, O Lord, are earth and sky so bright, 

Winning the soul that in Thyself should dwell ? 


Often my heart recalls the sacred time 
When fell the tresses of my nut-brown hair ; 
But then will come—O God, forgive the crime !— 
That guilty question, Can I still be fair ? 


I cannot quite forget that I am young ; 
I sometimes long to see my mother’s face : 
Oh, when I left her, how she wept and clung 
About my neck in agonised embrace ! 


And there was one—ah, no, the thought is sin ! 
Why come these thronging forms of earthly grace? 

Close, close, my heart! thou shalt not let them in 
To break the stillness of this holy place. 


O Mary Mother, help me to endure! 
I am a woman with a heart like thine: 
But no, thy nature is too high and pure ; 
Thou canst not feel these low-born pangs of mine. 





Oh, for the vision of the Master’s face ! 
Oh, for the music of the heavenly throng ! 
I have but lived on earth a little space, 
And yet I cry, “ How long, O Lord, how long ?” 
ConsTaNcE W. NaDEN. 


Rey 


ENGLisH GIRLS. 


THEIR SPECIAL WoRK. 


HE English girl's specialwork, while largely existing among the poor, 
is in no sense limited to that sphere. Always on the alert to dis- 


cover the special needs of anyone and everyone about her, she is never 
slow to adapt herself to the wants of others. Any great monopoly of 
time or call for self-denial is more than compensated for in the pleasure 


experienced in 


**The gentle luxury of doing good.” 
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To give a music-lesson to a young girl whose parents cannot afford to 
pay for the cultivation of a taste or talent which will materially help 
forward their daughter’s future work in life as nursery governess or 
teacher of the younger children at home; to give an hour or two in the 
week to teach an invalid to sketch or paint, or to initiate her in the art 
of some new work which can be easily accomplished by apt fingers ; to 
take the place of one confined to a sick room in watchful attendance, 
who has left for an hour to two to get air and exercise, and, what is 
most needed to keep heart and brain vigorous, the change of scene 
and thought ;—all this will come quite naturally to the English girl as a 
part of her special work, while from time to time opportunities will 
arise and claims be recognised in homes where, as friend or neighbour, 
she gained admittance as a welcome guest. In these homes, it may be, 
she will learn by intuitive tact that there are circumstances and con- 
ditions which she herself may help to brighten and bless. To do this with- 
out conveying the impression that she is conferring a favour, or without 
wounding those whom she longs to help, the English girl will have to 
“tread softly.” But it will be given her how best to show her sympathy ; 
and suggestions which, when clumsily made, might be resented as in- 
terference, when put with gentle care and kindest thought for the feel- 
ings of others, will be received with gratitude if not with warmth. 

Thus the mother who grieves over the fact that owing to the smallness 
of the income as compared with the largeness of the family, Ellen or 
Sophia must leave school just at an age when she is most likely to profit 
by instruction, receives with a heart-bound of joy the English girl’s 
timely suggestion that her daughter should come at stated hours during 
the week and join her in her studies at home; while the assurance 
that ‘two can get on so much better than one,” that English literature 
will be read with greater benefit, French, German, or Italian studied 
with more lasting profit, music or singing practised with truer enjoy- 
ment where the lessons are shared rather than learnt alone, will remove 
at once any uncomfortable feeling about ‘‘ trespassing upon good 
nature,” or that of putting oneself under some painful obligation, and 
will help to make easy the acceptance of even larger gifts of time and 
thought. And to the busy mother who, with her many little people 
about her, is ever planning and scheming to do sixteen hours’ work in 
the time of twelve, the English girl will come with a gentle suggestion, 
which shall at once ease the heavy burden resting upon willing but 
wearied shoulders: ‘Give me the privilege of teaching your little 
children to read. See! I can well spare the time, and would greatly 
enjoy the occupation. No thanks are needed, since it is myself, not 
you, upon whom a favour is conferred!” 

Now this is a special work of a kind which too often gets passed 
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over, though lying close at hand to the one longing to be helping others. 
Yet the true-hearted English girl, as she cultivates thoughts for others’ 
needs, will not be long in recognising this as a work within her reach, a 
mission very specially her own. Lavater’s pet maxim was “ Deeds not 
words,” and his oft-uttered injunction, ‘‘ Let us live, and not dream.” 
A poet of the present day has defined life thus— 


** Life means, be sure, 
Both heart and head, both active, both complete, 
And both in earnest.” 


It is, as we have before said, in whole-hearted earnestness that the Eng- 
lish girl’s life gathers to itself alike purpose and power. It is a right 
conception of her own personal and individual responsibility in regard 
to thought, word, and deed, which at once brings to her the fulness of 
the desire Zo de that she may do. The listless life of an aimless exist- 
ence, the thirst for such pleasure and excitement as society affords, the 
yielding more and more to a love of novel-reading, and the dreamy 
apathy which that engenders, all this is utterly impossible to the Eng- 
lish girl who has awoke to realise the true value of life. To such an 
one, rather, the words of Mr. Carlyle, come home with deepest mean- 
ing: ‘‘ Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever-living, ever-working 
universe,—it is a seed-grain that cannot die : unnoticed to-day (says one) 
it will be found flourishing as a Banyan Grove (perhaps, alas! as a 
Hemlock Forest) after a thousand years.” 

Nor will this earnestness of life deprive the English girl of that 
elasticity of joy which is the natural possession of youthfulness. To 
live daily, hourly in the presence of Him with whom is the “fulness of 
joy,” and at whose right hand there are “ pleasures for evermore,” will 
be to have a calm, untroubled spirit, and a heart-gladness which is capa- 
ble of filling the smallest details of every day’s living with the melody 
of praise. And this very joy will increase her influence for good among 
her young companions. As she gathers about herself, in the pleasant 
intercourse of social life, girls of her own age, she will never cease, 
consciously or unconsciously, to impress them with a sense of the value 
of her own heart treasures. From her life, rather than from her lips, 
they will learn lessons which shall help to mould their characters, and 
which shall cultivate and tone their own dispositions. While in no way 
anxious to attract attention by singularity of conduct, they will find the 
English girl has courage to stand alone where principles are involved, 
and, though ever ready to be charitable in her judgment of others, they 
will learn that she distinguishes clearly between the weakness which 
calls for pity and the folly which demands censure. Living thus within 
the healthy atmosphere of a life inspired by a noble purpose these young 
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girls shall learn to feel that they, too, may have within their lives some 
purer desires than pleasure-seeking and self-gratification—some higher 
aspirations than those brought to them in school-day visions of mar- 
riage as the aim of their existence, and of worldly position as the 
summit of prosperity ! 

And in this way there will open out to the English girl new spheres 
of special work, new opportunities of ‘“‘ doing good” and ‘‘ distributing ” 
to others. She will be the one to suggest for hours of leisure and re- 
creation the reading of such books as will best help to brace up character 
and prepare the mind for earnest thought. It may be that she will 
plead with her young companions for a little gathering of themselves 
together on settled occasions, for the express purpose of studying the 
Bible. We have known one to do this, gentle, timid and retiring, the 
only one within a fashionable home to value the Scriptures. Beginning 
with some two or three of her companions, the numbers grew to thirty 
—all young girls, many of them gay and thoughtless, yet attracted to the 
Bible-class by the power of that young English girl’s shy earnestness. 
We have known them, one by one, to be aroused to something more 
than passing curiosity, and something other than listless acquiescence in 
that which one more thoughtful than the rest might throw out as a sug- 
gestion or argument. We have seen their faces flushed, have heard 
their voices mellow with suppressed emotion inquiring “this” and 
“that,” all the eager overflow of a heart full of awakened feeling. And 
we know that from that little gathering many went forth to live a 
new life, even the life of love to the Master who had come to their 


heart’s home and called for them ; showing, by their care of His poor, 


by their evident desire to “redeem the time,” that their faith was no 
lip profession, but an earnest heart devotion to Christ and His service. 
Thus is it ever given to the English girl to touch with her own en- 
thusiasm the hearts and lives of others! And surely we cannot lay too 
great a stress upon the special privileges and responsibilities attached 
to a power which is capable of so large a work. In speaking of woman’s 
influence Adolphe Monod says: “I do not hesitate to say it, the 
greatest influence which exists on the earth, as much for good as for evil, 
is hidden in the hand of woman.” How greatly will the true English 
girl long that her influence may at all times be of the very best, and 
how earnestly will she endeavour to gather within her own heart and 
life treasures which shall make others rich! To be at home as a 
** polished corner” of the house, the loving daughter, who is ever for- 
getful of self in her eagerness to lighten the mother’s cares and bring 
joy and comfort to the father’s heart ; the gentle sister, always at leisure 
to attend to the various claims of sisters and brothers around her, while 
ever living before them a life to strengthen and uplift their own ; to be 
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in society a healthy, bracing element, quietly yet unflinchingly upholding 
the right and opposing the wrong; to be in her various spheres of 
special work everything that will best help to promote the happiness 
and well-being of others ;—this will be alike the English girl’s mission 
and her prayer. 

One has said that ‘‘ Work is Worship,” and that ‘‘ there is one Liturgy 
which does remain for ever unexceptionable, that of Praying and Work- 
ing.” In endeavouring to define somewhat the place and power of 
every true English girl, we have dwelt much upon her work. Life and 
living are inseparable. Hence ¢o de necessitates fo do. And in both 
kind and proportion as the English girl zs in her inner life, so will she 
be in the outward rendering of that life. Careless and indifferent in 
regard to higher aims and purposes, selfish and pleasure-seeking in her 
everyday thought, how can such a life, read and felt, and in a certain 
measure unconsciously imitated by others, be better than feeble and 
enervating, restless and unsatisfying? While, on the other hand, walking 
in that Spirit whose fruit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance,earnest to perform faithfully what- 
soever the hand findeth to do, humble as concerning its own achieve- 
ments, hopeful in regard to the struggles and efforts to do right of 
others, will not the influence of such a life be invigorating, noble, 
truth-inspiring, and in every sense blessed ? 

Ready to do “great things,” should occasion demand them of her, 
the English girl will nevertheless feel that the power of her life consists 
in the due estimation and faithful performance of “ttle things; possibly 
in ‘‘ gathering up the fragments” of work which others leave, and as 
she grows into the fulness of the life which is hers, so she will learn 
more and more the deep teaching of that “ obedience” which is “ better 
than sacrifice,” and understand that often in the life of silent service 
there is truer worship and more lasting praise, than in the performance 
of deeds which outwardly appear more largely gifted with nobility and 
worth. 

Very imperfectly and feebly have we drawn in outline a sketch 
of the English girl’s place and power. It is for her to give life and 
reality to the picture, to turn into substantial fact that which may appear 
but a highly-coloured theory. We have had but one desire in thus 
attempting to define the English girl’s position at Home, in Society, and 
in her Special Work—viz. to gather within her heart’s thought the 
possibilities of her life. We have had but one purpose in seeking to 
enlarge upon her power, and that has been to open her eyes to 
the unlimited importance of her youthful influence. The right 
filling of this place, and the full exercise of this power, must ever 
depend upon the heart’s response to the earnest persuasion of the 
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Apostle: ‘‘I beseech you therefore, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is your reasonable service.” And the daily ingathering of strength to 
heart and life will come, not in lofty meditation upon what might be 
accomplished, not in day-dreams of great service called forth by great 
necessities, but in doing simply, hour by hour, moment by moment, 
with the full concentration of mind and purpose “ the thing that comes 
next.” We cannot, surely, give to the English girl a more helpful or 
beautiful motto for her life’s service than that suggested by the lines— 


** And on through the hours 
The quiet words ring, 
Like a low inspiration— 

‘ Doe the nexte thynge.’ 


Many a questioning, 
Many a fear, 
Many a doubt, 
Hath its guiding here. 
Moment by moment, 
Let down from Heaven, 
Time, opportunity, 
Guidance are given, 
Fear not to-morrow, 
Child of the King, 
Trust them with Jesus— 
‘Doe the nexte thynge.’ 


Oh, He would have thee 

Daily more free, 
Knowing the might 

Of thy royal degree. 
Even in waiting 

Glad for His call, 
Tranquil in chastening, 

Trusting through all. 
Comings and goings 

No turmoil need bring, 
His all thy future— 

‘Doe the next thynge.’ 


Do it immediately, 
Do it with prayer ; 
Do it reliantly, 
Casting all care. 
Do it with reverence, 
Tracing His hand 
Who has placed it before thee 
With earnest command. 
Stayed on Omnipotence, 
Safe ’neath His wing, 
Leave all resultings — 
‘ Doe the nexte thynge.’” 
Reading. ISABEL REANEY. 
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THE Two SELVES. 
ATH not the darkest day 
Its lighter moments, when there glimmers 

Some rift the blue, [through 
Transiently hinting the clear heaven behind ? 

As if to say, 
| *‘ But for thick-gathered clouds and chilling wind, 

Fickle, unkind, 

All my sad hours might have been pure and gay !” 
| The brightest, sweetest day, i 
Owns it not seasons when it droops its pride ; 

When through the wide 
Deep blue some fleecy cloud with ragged brim 

Alone doth stray, 
Making the glorious light where it doth swim 
] Some moments dim ? 
| And could it spread, ’twould turn the gold to grey. 


The darkest life— ; 
A Judas, whom nor truth nor love could win ; 4 
Self-sold to sin, it 
Like Ahab: shows it not some gleams of good i§ 
With ill at strife ? 
Could they have conquer’d, sin’s accursed brood, 
Firmly withstood, 
Had fled, and life with blessing had been rife. 
The saintliest breast— 
Holds it not germs of evil, though unknown, 
Which might have grown ) 
To hideous forms of God-defying sin ? ' 
Thus, all unguess’d ; 
By others, or himself, each bears within, 
What might have been f 


God’s image in the worst,—Hell in the best. 
And could we know 
These hostile selves (or souls) bound by a link 
Not (as we think) 
Indissoluble, but which God’s hand can sever, 
Lf this were so, 
Sin might be death ; and yet no right endeavour 
Perish for ever, 
Nor any spirit be wholly born for woe. 
August, 1876. Bm < 
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Gotpen Texts.* 


May 5.—“ And J, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
Me.”—John xii. 32. 


E can scarcely estimate the significance of these words, unless 

we consider the occasion on which they were spoken. ‘‘ Certain 
Greeks who had come up to Jerusalem to worship at the feast” had 
expressed a desire to “see Jesus.” This desire brings vividly before 
the mind of Jesus the ultimate results of His redemptive work. It had 
always been within His purpose that “the kingdom of God” which He 
was founding should be a universal kingdom: “ Other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold; them also I must bring, and they shall hear 
My voice : and there shall be one flock, and one shepherd.” But it was 
also part of His plan to confine His personal ministry, during His life- 
time, to “ the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Only after His death 
would “the middle wall of partition” between Jew and Gentile be 
‘broken down.” But now, in these Greeks who are already longing to 
see Him, Jesus beholds an earnest of the ingathering of the Gentiles : 
“The hour is come that the Son of Man should be glorified.” His 
death, indeed, was the condition of this glorification ; He knew that. 
‘** Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; 
but, if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” The grain of wheat, when it 
is sown in the earth, ceases to exist as a solitary grain; but it reappears 
ina higher form, and multiplies itself by the mysterious energy of its life. 
And so Jesus looked forward to His death as the way to His glorifica- 
tion, and to the indefinite extension of His influence. ‘True, this 
impending death at the hands of sinners clouded His heart with heavy 
sorrow. His very purity and love recoiled from the murder of the 
cross : “ Now is my soul troubled.” But, looking through and beyond 
the cross to its issues, He was able to say, “ Father, glorify Thy Name !” 
Even in front of all the coming anguish, He could rejoice that the blow 
which Sin was about to strike at Him would be a suicidal blow: ‘‘ Now 
is the judgment of this world; now shall the prince of this world be cast 
out.” It cheered His soul to think of the mighty influence that would 





* In the Lessons of the Sunday-School Union for 1878, there are certain passages 
of Scripture selected for repetition: these are called ‘‘ Golden Texts.”” The texts 
illustrated in this series of papers are those appointed for repetition on Sunday morning. 
The papers are not written with the intention of furnishing teachers with materials 
which they can use in their classes without trouble; but to assist their own meditation 
on the texts which they have to explain to the children, Parents, too, may with 
advantage have their thoughts occupied with the passages of Scripture which their 
boys and girls are repeating at school. 
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go forth from His death, not on Jews only, but on Greeks also—yea, on 
the whole human! race: “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto Me.” 

Some have supposed that our Lord is here referring, not to His being 
lifted up on the cross, but to His being lifted up to the throne of the 
universe. Others have suggested that He is referring both to His 
death and His exaltation. But this does not appear to have been the 
idea of the Evangelist, who sees in the word “lifted up” a distinct 
allusion to the cross: ‘‘ This he said, signifying what death ” (literally, 
what ind of death) ‘ He should die.” It is true, indeed, that the same 
Greek word is used elsewhere in the New Testament to designate the 
exaltation of Christ. But this does not seem to be its usage in St. John’s 
Gospel. Thus the words, ‘‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up,” are most 
naturally interpreted as referring to the crucifixion. There is also another 
passage in this Gospel where the same word is used. Jesus, speaking 
to the Jews who were opposed to Him, says, ‘‘ When ye have lifted up 
the Son of Man, then shall ye know that I am He.” Here, also, the 
allusion must surely be to the cross: Christ would scarcely speak of 
His enemies as lifting Him up to the right hand of God. Add to this 
the consideration that, just before uttering the words of our ‘‘ Golden 
Text,” Jesus (as we have already seen) had, under the emblem of the 
grain of wheat, been speaking of the results which would flow from His 
death. His thoughts do not seem to have been directed so much to 
His forthcoming ascension and exaltation, but rather to the good that 
would issue from the shame and anguish of the cross. On these grounds 
we may well believe that the Evangelist has given us the true reference 
of Christ’s words. We are not to conceive of Jesus as saying that, when 
He is lifted up to the right hand of the Father, He will send forth 
influences from the throne of His glory which will move and attract men 
in spite of His death, but rather that, when He is lifted up on the cross, 
there will flow forth from that very cross ttself a spiritual power that will 
touch and captivate human souls. 

And it is surely a significant fact that the thoughts of men should 
have gathered, distinctively, around the death, rather than around the 
life, of Jesus Christ. When we think of others who, in various ways, 
have been benefactors to the world, it is usually on their teachings or 
their doings—not on their deaths—that our minds chiefly dwell. Now, 
Jesus of Nazareth certainly lived a most remarkable life. He was a 
great religious teacher and reformer. His words are mighty at the 
present hour. His character also was sinless, and His conduct without 
a flaw. Moreover, His mighty works revealed His lordship over the 
forces of Nature. Here was a life absolutely unique among the lives of 
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men ; avd yet it is to the death on Calvary that men’s thoughts chiefly 
revert. Nay, more: Jesus rose from the grave on the third day, and 
afterwards ascended into the sky ; but even these stupendous miracles 
of the resurrection and ascension have not fascinated the gaze of men 
like the spectacle of the crucifixion. 

Now, surely this is not to be accounted for merely by the tragic pathos 
of the death of Jesus, far less by the mere fact that He died upon a 
cross. It is Christ Himself who touches the hearts of men, not the 
mere tragedy associated with His name: ‘ 7 will draw all men unto 
Me.” On the other hand, it is as ‘‘lifted up” on the cross that Christ 
puts forth His mightiest influence. What a difference it would make to 
us if we had simply the record of an ascension, instead of a crucifixion ! 
Suppose that, at the end of Christ’s career, when the Pharisees were 
conspiring to kill Him, He had been lifted up into heaven out of their 
reach, and thus been glorified without passing through death at all. 
Could this Christ be the same to us—would He have the same power 
over our affection and our trust—as the Christ who identified Himself 
with us in our mortality, and gave Himself up to a death of agony and 
shame, in order to complete His redeeming work for man? Do wenot 
feel that the voluntary death of the Son of God, in order to “ take away 
the sin of the world,” gives us a more vivid sense of the Divine love, 
and a more substantial pledge ofthe Divine pardon, than we could have 
had from the mere teaching and life of One who, if He had ascended 
on high without “ tasting death,” might have seemed to us as a kind of 
heavenly phantom or divine apparition? Thus it is Christ Himself 
that attracts human souls; but it is His Cross that furnishes the chief 
element of His attractive power. 

This spiritual magnetism of the cross is of a universal character: ‘I 
will draw a// men unto Me.” Not that these words warrant us in assert- 
ing that all men will finally be saved. Whatever may be our hopes as 
to the ultimate destiny of mankind, it would be a straining of this text 
to quote it in support of a dogmatic “universalism.” The desire of 
these Greeks to ‘‘ see Jesus” had filled His heart with joy in prospect 
of the coming time when, through His death, the kingdom of God which 
He was establishing would overleap the boundaries of Judaism, and 
extend itself over all the world. We have no right to suppose that 
Christ was now thinking of the ultimate destiny of each individual of 
the race. His language may, and probably does, simply mean that 
from His cross would flow a universal influence—a power that would 
make its appeal to the universal human heart, and that would attract 
men of all nations and climes—of all temperaments, circumstances, and 
characters. And this prediction has been and is being fulfilled by the 
whole history of the Gospel in our world. In relation to Christ, there 
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is ‘neither Greek nor Jew, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free.” 
He is the Son of Man, and the Saviour of Man. There is that in Him 
which makes its divine appeal to every human soul that seeks to know 
the Father in heaven, that is conscious of its need of pardon, and that 
can feel the power of love. And it is beautiful to see how men of 
different nations and languages, and men who differ widely from each 
other on political, social, theological, and ecclesiastical questions, are 
nevertheless strangely at one in the reverential affection and loyalty with 
which they bow before the Christ of God who hung upon the cross. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


May 12.—‘* Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same ts greatest in the kingdom of heaven.—Matt. xviii. 4. 


It was only by slow degrees that the disciples of Christ began to 
apprehend the true character of that kingdom which their Master had 
come to found amongst men. It was difficult for them to surrender 
those visions of external splendour and glory which they had been in the 
habit of associating with the Messianic reign. They clung to the idea 
that, when once the kingdom was fully established, they themselves 
would occupy positions of external pre-eminence and authority; and 
they even began, in a spirit of selfish rivalry, to “‘ dispute among them- 
selves as to which of them should be the greatest.” Christ sought to 
deliver them from this spirit of worldly ambition. He “set alittle child 
in the midst of them,” and taught them that the childlike spirit was the 
condition on which alone they could even ‘‘enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,” and that, if they would take high rank in that kingdom, they 
must cultivate the humility of childhood. 

The paradox involved in assigning the loftiest place to the grace of 
lowliness is peculiar to Christian ethics. The Greek word for ‘‘ humi- 
lity ”—until it was baptized by the Gospel—had, for the most part, been 
used in a bad sense, as equivalent to a mean-spirited or slavish disposi- 
tion. The Pagan ideal of virtue almost demanded self-assertion as one 





of its elements, and could scarcely recognise the nobleness of a meek 
and modest spirit. Even now in Christendom, although humility is 
theoretically acknowledged as one of the graces, yet it is often practically 
a hindrance in the path to outward honours or advantages. Even in the 
kingdoms of Christendom the highest positions are not always held by 
men who are remarkable for humility. The self-confident man, who is 
careless of the feelings and claims of others, often succeeds in elbowing 
his way to the front. To “ despise the little ones,” to drive the weakest 
to the wall, to ignore the modest, to advertise himself, is the method by 
which many an able and ambitious man attains to wealth, or fame, or 
authority. And the world is only too ready to condone the selfishness 
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that leads to success, and to tolerate the pride that is associated with 
power. 

But the kingdoms of Christendom are not “the kingdom of Christ.” 
In His kingdom men take rank according to their character. There is 
an aristocracy of goodness which is composed of noble souls. A man 
may be rich or poor, learned or uncultured, famous or obscure ; but, if 
he is truly humble, he is truly “great.” In the eye of Christ, to be 
regenerate is to be well-born, and to be “lowly in heart” is to be of 
high descent ; whereas to be proud and selfish is to be a churl and a 
clown. In the kingdom of heaven, it is the glory of the highest to stoop 
to the lowest ; the angels that are nearest the throne and “ do always 
behold the Father’s face,” are the angels that care for “‘ the little ones ;” 
the King Himself comes, in lowly love, to ‘‘ seek and to save that which 
was lost.” And therefore, among Christ’s disciples, those are the 
“* greatest who are the most Christ-like—those are the pre-eminent who 
care least for their own glory. ‘The meek shall inherit the earth.” 
The reward of the faithful servant is promotion to higher and wider 
service. The posts of honour in Christ’s kingdom are for those who are 
least actuated by selfish ambition ; and the posts of purest and most 
lasting influence are for those who are most eager to serve and help their 
brethren. 

One of the latest lessons inculcated by Christ on His disciples was 
this lesson of unselfish humility. On the very night before His cru- 
cifixion He washed their feet. Doubtless this act was partly a symbol 
of Hiscleansing grace. “If I wash thee not,” He said to Peter, ‘‘ thou 
hast no part with Me.” But it was manifestly intended also to be a 
practical and memorable example of the spirit which He wished them 
to cherish. They were to remember that, if their Master had thus 
stooped to wash their feet, they ‘‘ ought also to wash one another's feet.” 
They were not to consider any task too menial for them, if it was 
prompted or demanded by the law of love. There is, indeed, an osten- 
tatious condescension which is utterly foreign to the spirit of Christ. 
The “‘ pride that apes humility” is anything but childlike. True humility 
is unaffected and unpretentious. It springs from a sense of our utter 
dependence upon God, a consciousness of our own shortcomings, and 
a recognition of the claims and needs of others. Nor is it incompatible 
with the truest self-respect and the manliest courage. He who lives as 
a child of God carries himself with dignity as well as lowliness of heart. 
His meekness does not degenerate into sycophancy, nor his gentleness 
into cowardice. But his notions of dignity and bravery are very different 
from those of the world. He sees no degradation in service that is 
animated by the spirit of love. He sees the vulgarity of pride, and the 
nobleness of self-sacrifice. _He remembers that to be elected to privilege 
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is to be summoned to usefulness, and that every post of leadership is a 
post of service. ‘* Whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister; and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant ; even as the Son of Man came, not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” 


May 19.—‘* Jn Aly Father's house are many mansions : if it were not so, 
L would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you.”—John xiv. 2. 


Our Lord is here comforting His disciples in view of His approach- 
ing departure. He had just said to Peter, “ Whither I go, thou canst 
not follow Me now.” But their hearts are not to be troubled by this 
prospect of separation. He is going back to “ His Father’s house”— 
to that heavenly world from which He came. ‘ Many mansions” are 
there, room enough for Him and for all His disciples. Their separa- 
tion from Him will be only temporary. He is going to prepare a place 
for them ; and by and by He will “come again and receive them unto 
Himself, that where He is, there they may be also.” Under this 
homely figure, and in these simple words, does Christ seek to convey to 
their hearts a hope that will give them consolation and strength. 

“Tf it were not so, I would have told you.” ‘These are striking 
words. They imply that to Christ the reality of heaven was no mere 
peradventure or even belief, but a matter of absolute knowledge. They 
also imply that, if the thoughts and hopes of men concerning a life 
beyond death had been groundless, Christ, who knew all, would have 
dispelled the delusion. For He had come “to bear witness to the 
truth ;” and with Him the claims of truth were paramount. Had He 
known that death was the end of existence for man, He would not 
have stood by and allowed His disciples to cherish the hope of immor- 
tality. He was their faithful and loving Friend ; and friendship has its 
painful as well as its pleasant duties. ‘The truest friend is he whose 
love inspires him with the courage to speak needful truth, even at the 
cost of giving pain. And here we have Christ's own word for it, that, 
had the hope of immortality been but “ the baseless fabric of a vision,” 
He would have deliberately destroyed this dream, so as to re-construct 
human life on the foundations of truth and reality. We could not 
hesitate—if we had the power—to restore a lunatic to soundness of 
mind, merely because we should thus shatter his happy delusions, and 
send him back into the world of toil and care and sorrow. And, even 
so, although Christ’s education of His disciples was characterised by a 
gentleness which communicated truth to them as they were able to 
‘* bear” it, yet He did not hesitate to shatter the false happiness of 
their groundless expectations, in order that they might live in the light 
of the Divine purpose. He gradually prepared them for His own suf- 
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ferings and death. He led them on into higher conceptions of the 
Messianic kingdom. He forewarned them of the calamities which 
were coming upon Jerusalem. He warned them also of the persecu- 
tions and afflictions which they themselves, as His disciples, would 
have to encounter. And, if there were no heaven beyond death, He, 
as their faithful teacher and friend, would assuredly “have told 
them.” 

For, even thus, it is conceivable that Christ might still have had a 
“gospel” for mankind. ‘The doctrine of heaven is not the whole of 
the Gospel. Is it nothing to live here on earth in the light of God, 
even if we were never to live in that same light in another world ? 
There is, of course, the difficulty of imagining that the Almighty, 
having created us with such capabilities of development, and having 
brought us into personal relations with Himself, and evoked our trust 
and love, would allow us to perish utterly out of existence. But fe 
haps it ts just conceivable that God, for some wise and _ inscrutable 
reasons, might have set limits to the duration of human existence, and 
yet, in His love, might have desired to make that existence—whilst it 
should last—both noble and blessed. And, in this case, Christ might 
still have had a Gospel of a certain sort to proclaim to the world. He 
might still have revealed God’s willingness to forgive our sins, and to 
bestow upon us grace to live a life of goodness during our allotted 
span, He might have taught us to choose this higher life, although 
involving many sorrows and increasing the bitterness of a death which 
would arrest its development and end its blessedness. He might per- 
haps have even accomplished the difficult task of enabling us to trust 
in a love which could thus let us go down into annihilation, and to 
acquiesce in the limits assigned to our existence by an inscrutable 
wisdom. ‘‘If it were not so, I would have told you.” 

But He has zof told us, and therefore there zs a “ Father’s house” 
of “many mansions.” He who brings us the good news of Divine 
love and pardon completes His Gospel by “‘ bringing life and immor- 
tality to light.” He does not, indeed, instruct us as to the details of 
the future life. The simple question of the little child, “ Where is 
heaven?” puzzles us all. It may be that the mode of existence in the 
future life is so different, in its circumstances, from our mode of exist- 
ence here, that we could not have understood any description of it. 
But Christ has given us what we chiefly need, a definite assurance that 
there is a heaven, and a practical direction as to how we are to reach 
it. ‘I go to prepare a place for you.” ‘I am the Way.” “TI will 
come again, and receive you unto Myself.” Speaking thus, Christ 
furnishes us with a more practical guidance than if He had merely in- 
formed us of the exact locality of heaven, or described the mode in 
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which the soul quits the body. Christ Himself is our “ Way” to the 
“ Father,” and therefore our “ Way ” also to the “‘ Father’s house.” 
Suppose you were to meet a little child whom you knew, and who 
had strayed from his home, and could not find the way back to it. 
What is the most practical guidance you can give to this little one? 
Will you speak to him of the special streets and turnings he ought to 
take? Heis too young to understand such a direction ; he is be- 
wildered and perplexed ; and, besides, he is footsore and weary. But 
suppose you say, ‘‘ Come, let me take you in my arms, and I will bring 
you home,” you are giving him no information as. to locality, but you 
are giving him, practically, the most definite guidance. The child 
trusts you, falls asleep in your arms, and awakes by and by to find 
himself at home. He has known nothing of the local road: you have 
been his “way” to his father’s house. Even so, we are all as little 
children in our ignorance as to the details of the future life. But Christ 
bids us trust in Himself as “the Way.” Even now He is our Way to 
“the Father,” leading us back into reconciliation and communion with 
God. And, if we cling to Christ in trust and love, we cannot miss the 


road to heaven. Because He lives, we ‘‘shall live also.”” We may 
therefore hope that, after we have “fallen asleep in Jesus,” we shall 
wake again to find ourselves in our ‘‘ Father’s house.” 


May 26.—“ He that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth 


” 


much fruit: for without Me ye can do nothing.” —John xv. 5. 


In His allegory of the Vine and the Branches, Christ represents the 
relation of His disciples to Himself as one of vital dependence. The 
very faith which links us to the Saviour is a vital bond of union ; it is 
the attachment of the living spirit to the living Lord. Christ and His 
disciples are also partakers of a common life. The ‘eternal life” that 
is in Christ, the life of righteousness and goodness, exists also, in some 
measure, in all those who cling to Him. And for this life they are 
dependent upon Him ; He imparts His Spirit to them; they are sup- 
plied out of His fulness: ‘* Without Me ye can do nothing.” 

Now, had Jesus been merely a human teacher who was bent on 
bringing men into living fellowship with God, He would surely never 
have spoken thus. His very humility and piety would have prevented 
Him from making such a claim as this, or placing Himself thus between 
His disciples and God. Jesus respected the sacredness of human in- 
dividuality. He knew that each human soul was dear to the Father’s 
heart. If, then, Jesus—under the care of the Divine ‘‘ Husbandman ” 
—had beceme as a fruitful vine, drawing the nourishment of His 
spiritual life from the light and air of heaven, why should not each of 
His disciples become as a vine also, just like Himself? Why should 
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they be spoken of as mere “ branches’? Were not the same influences 
which had made Him what He was, equally accessible to them? Every 
true teacher strives to advance his pupils towards a stage when they 
shall be no longer dependent on his teaching. And, especially, every 
true spiritual teacher—just in proportion to his humility and earnest- 
ness—desires to influence others so as to make them independent of 
his own influence, seeks to send them direct to the Divine Source of 
spiritual strength. If, then, Jesus of Nazareth had been a mere human 
teacher and helper, it would have been most natural and becoming for 
Him to have said to His disciples, “I am going away from you, but 
this ought to make no difference in your spiritual life: the roots of 
your being are in God, and not in Me: do not imagine that you cannot 
get on without Me: the same Divine grace which has made me what I 
am, can make you like Me: ye believe in God ; look away from Me: 
I ama vine that He has trained and cultured: ye are His vines also ; 
and He, without My aid, can make you fruitful and productive.” But, 


instead of speaking thus, Christ says to them, “ I am the vine, ye are 
the branches : apart from Me ye can do nothing.” Why, then, does 
He teach them thus to cling to Him, even when He is about to leave 
them? Surely because He was the Son of God, the representative of 
the Father, the Mediator between God and men, the channel through 
whom the Divine life and grace came to them. The relation of Chris- 
tians to Christ is not one of mere discipleship, but of continuous and 
vital dependence. 

“Fruit ” is the natural outcome of the life that is in the vine; and 
Christian goodness is the natural outcome of the Christian life. True 


virtue is an outgrowth, not a manufacture. It is not as if we were 
summoned to shape our conduct, after a given pattern, by sheer effort 
of the will. It is hard to be good thus, in mere obedience to an ex- 
ternal law with which we have no inner sympathy. Doubtless there 
must be a certain amount of effort and struggle in Christian living, so 
long as there are temptations to be vanquished, and selfish tendencies 
to be held in subjection. Moreover, the will, as part of the nature 
which is being sanctified, has its own proper function to discharge in 
the Christian life. But still, on the other hand, there is a certain spon- 
taneity in all true goodness. A good man is not a mere artist in 
morals. His good deeds are as “ fruit’”’—the outgrowth of an inner 
life. This life, in order to its due manifestation or development, may 
have to struggle against obstacles ; but still it is there, striving to find 
its own natural and appropriate expression. 

The very first demand, therefore, which the Gospel makes upon us 
is that we come into a certain attitude or relation of spirit towards God 
in Christ: “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
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saved.” The Gospel, in thus bidding us cling to the Redeemer in 
trust and loyalty, seeks to bring us into vital sympathy with Him, so 
that His Spirit may flow into our hearts, and fill us with new motives 
and principles of action. Thus the pursuit of goodness ceases to be 
a mere effort of our own will in our own strength, and becomes rather 
a yielding of ourselves up to the influence of Him that “worketh in 
us,” and a taking advantage of those spiritual forces which bear us 
onward in the direction of the Christlike. Not, however, that these 
forces operate within us mechanically or irresistibly. The analogy of 
the Vine and the Branches has, of course, its necessary limitations ; 
for, when we pass from the physical to the spiritual, we come into the 
region of freedom and responsibility. Hence we are exhorted to 
“abide” in Christ, that we may have Christ abiding in us, and so may 
“ bring forth much fruit.” 

This word “abide” is repeated again and again, and is perhaps the 
most emphatic word of the allegory. It is not enough that we decome 
Christ’s disciples; we must zemain His disciples. It is not merely that 
Christ gives us a start in the divine life, and that then we can go on 
without Him. Continuous personal attachment to Him is the grand 
secret of all spiritual growth and fruitfulness. Why is it that our hearts 
sometimes feel dry and ‘‘ withered,” dull to the call of duty, and 
devoid of inspiration and energy, so that it becomes far more difficult 
to resist temptation, and to follow after goodness? May it not be 
because we are losing sight of -Christ, the loving, personal Saviour who 
died for us on the cross, and who is “ the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever”? No struggles of the will—however arduous, or how- 
ever desirable in their own place—can be a substitute for communion 
with Christ, “ abiding in Him,” dwelling in the light of His love, and 
clinging to Him as His disciples, servants, and friends. 

Manchester. T. C. FINLayson. 
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THE LATE Bismnop of LicuFieLp. 


Y the death of the Bishop of Lichfield the Church of England has 

lost one of her most loyal sons and most eminent prelates, a man 

who would have been an ornament to any Church, a power for good in 
any society, a blessing to any country or any age. We dissent from his 
ecclesiastical theories, we object to the position which the State gave 
him, which Mr. Gladstone happily calls his “ Peer-Bishopric;” we regret 
that, owing perhaps to the force of circumstances rather than to any 
deliberate purpose of his own, his influence told in favour of a party 
which is working to the injury of liberty as well as of Protestantism ; 
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but these differences of opinion do not reduce the admiration with which 
we regard a life in which there were so marty elements of true nobility. 
It is an evil thing for the general interests of the truth, for the impression 
which the Church ought to make upon the world, and, above all, for the 
effect on our individual character, if we allow our estimate of the personal 
qualities of men to be so far affected by their relations to our own 
creeds and systems that goodness passes without recognition, if indeed 
it be not mistaken for evil because it has grown up outside our little 
ecclesiastical enclosure, and under influences with which we have no 
sympathy. As heartily therefore as the members of his own community 
do we echo the sentiment of Mr. Gladstone in relation to his life-long 
friend, that ‘‘ there is one epithet which I hope will always be associated 
with the name of Bishop Selwyn in the recollection of those who loved 
him, and that is ‘noble.’”” We are not so rich in examples of heroic. 
self-sacrifice for Christ that we can afford to leave without any tribute 
of affection and honour the memory of one who, in the flush of 
his early successes, and with the brightest prospects opening before 
him in this country, could abandon all in order that he might devote 
himself to the work of his Master in the distant and uncivilised 
regions of the southern hemisphere. It is not necessary for us to 
tell the story of his New Zealand Episcopate, even as it is im- 
possible for us to feel the intense enthusiasm about some of its 
incidents which is expressed by those to whom the multiplication of 
bishoprics seems to be one of the highest achievements of Christian 
zeal and wisdom. We must recognise the fact, however, that the 
increase of the episcopate, in foreign countries at least, is an outward 
and visible sign of the extension of a Church system in which those who 
adhere to it will, of course, rejoice, and in that joy we, as Christians, can 
share. An Episcopal Church is not content merely with planting stations 
and sending out preachers. Its work cannot be done unless it has its 
organisation completed by the appointment of bishops ; and in erecting 
new sees, therefore, Dr. Selwyn was really carrying on a true missionary 
enterprise. It is this missionary zeal, as conspicuous when he was 
on the episcopal throne of Lichfield, as when he was metropolitan of 
New Zealand, which we specially admire inhim. He did not regard the 
English bishopric as a promotion, and only accepted it in deference 
to the opinion of others, and would not have accepted it at all 
had it not opened to him a wider sphere for work. Wherever 
he was he was inspired with a passion for serving Christ and 
winning men to Him, which made him sublimely indifferent not only 
to considerations of personal comfort but to the conventional ideas 
of official dignity which hamper so many men of real earnestness 
of soul. He gave himself to his work at Lichfield with the same spirit 
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which had been so conspicuous in New Zealand, as one who had to do 
a service and not merely to sustain the dignity and authority of an 
office. Unselfish in temper and aim, full of a burning zeal for the glory 
of God and the good of men, ready for any and every kind of service, 
and accessible to all classes of people, walking rather as the minister of 
Christ than as the prelate of the Church, he did a noble work, and has 
left behind him a fragrant memory. 

From some of the references made to his Lichfield episcopate it 
might seem as though he had _ not fulfilled the high expectations which 
had been formed of him. But that must surely depend on what the 
expectations were. Dr. Selwyn was not the ideal bishop of Lord 
Houghton, nor was he fashioned after the model of the late Bishop 
Wilberforce, but those who hoped to see in him either the lordly prelate 
or the adroit ecclesiastical politician, can have known but little of the 
man, and must have forgotten that his years of colonial service would not 
be likely to train him either for the one or the other. Dr. Selwyn was 
of a simpler spirit and a nobler type. He marked out for himself a 
special service in the evangelisation of his see, and he did it with a rare 
devotion and a versatility of power hardly less remarkable. When we 
read some of the stories told of him we half begin to respect “muscular 
Christianity,” at all events when it answers to its name, and is not all 
muscle, without the Christian spirit to inform and guide it. That Bishop 
Selwyn’s capacity for physical endurance and athletic skill stood him in 
good stead in both his episcopates, and gave him a peculiar facility for 
cultivating rough districts, and dealing with men who were rougher still, 
is unquestionable, but the inspiration which made this, in common with 
all his powers, an instrument for usefulness, was that simple and loyal 
love to Christ which was the mainspring of all his actions. No doubt 
his thoroughly practical character had its drawbacks. A _ bishop, 
especially in times like these, has to care for the law of the Church as 
well as for its organisation, but in his zeal for the one Dr. Selwyn was 
apt to forget the other. He had no tolerance for idle or inefficient 
clergymen, but if he found men diligent and successful in attracting the 
people, he did not disturb himself or them about their Ritualistic excesses. 
He was himself a High Churchman of the older and moderate school, 
but, like most men of that school, his tendency was to treat Ritualists 
with indulgence. As the ost pleasantly puts it: ‘‘ Though greatly 
disapproving the excesses of Ritualism, as they are called, he did not 
fail to remember that they appear to be anything but excesses to the 
consciences of many, and when he saw a clergyman useful, a congre- 
gation united, and a great reclaiming work going on in a parish, he was 
not disposed to silence the clergyman, scatter the congregation, and 
upset the work at the bidding of any three parishioners, however 
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aggrieved.” Put into plain language this means that the Bishop was 
not prepared to carry out the law of the land. His respect for the 
consciences of others was a very admirable feature in his character, but 
it was one which could not be legitimately indulged in an Established 
Church. That Church is governed not by conscience but by law, and 
it is one of the great mistakes that the clergy commit, that they suppose 
it possible to preserve the immunities given by the law and yet obey 
the dictates of conscience. The thing cannot and ought not to be. 
The services in the churches of the Establishment are to be regulated 
not by the conscience of the congregation or of the clergyman, or even 
of the bishop, but by the law of the land. In ignoring this Bishop 
Selwyn forgot the restraints and set aside the conditions of the position 
he occupied. The “three parishioners” have rights guaranteed by law 
as much as his own, and he had no authority to set them aside. But he 
was made to be the bishop of a Christian Church, not the prelate of an 
Erastian Establishment. Lichfield has now to receive a Christian 
bishop from the hands of the admirer of the Turk and the apologist 
for their infamies. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE Monru. 
THE NEw Pope AND His POLicy. 


EO XIII. has already shown himself to be a very different man 
from his predecessor. It was not to be expected that the 

new Pope, however he might differ from the views of Pius IX., would 
at once reverse the policy of the Vatican. Revolutionary action of that 
kind may be attempted by young princes succeeding to hereditary 
power, but had an aged priest—suddenly called to the exercise of a 
rule conferred upon him by priests like himself, and dependent upon 
the loyalty of the faithful—ventured on such an experiment, it would have 
been a marvel. Cardinal Pecci seems to be a wise and moderate, and, 
withal, a courageous man, but it is not probable that he is equal to 
such an act of daring. If any, therefore, are foolish enough to suppose 
that he will recall the decree of Infallibility, pronounce a direct censure 
on the Syllabus, and formally abandon ali claims to the temporal 
power, they are indulging in mere dreams. The wonder is that Leo 
XIII. has already departed so far from the paths in which Pius IX. was 
accustomed to tread. A Lenten Pastoral addressed to his late flock at 
Perugia in 1877 was indicative of his dissent from the dogmas then 
fashionable at the Vatican, for it went so far as to condemn those who 
denied that the Church could be harmonised with modern civilisation 
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and progress, though with ingenuity more creditable to his tact than 
to his perfect fairness, he spoke as though it were the friends of 
progress who questioned the possibility of this reconciliation. In the spirit 
of this remarkable address of the Cardinal-Archbishop has the Pope 
acted. His steps have been taken with great caution, but they have 
all been in one direction. The pilgrims, to whom Pius IX. was wont to 
accord such an effusive welcome, find themselves regarded with much 
less favour. It has not been definitely proclaimed that the “ Imprison- 
ment” is at an end ; but there are indications that the farce will not be 
perpetuated, and it is probable that Rome will not much longer have to 
endure the displeasure of the Holy Father or be deprived of the more 
imposing ceremonies of her religion. Thesullen and sulky attitude which 
the Church has assumed towards the Italian kingdom is to be aban- 
doned, for a Commission appointed to consider the electoral duties of 
faithful Catholics has reported against the policy of abstention from the 
polls. Then, while the Pope has refused to send envoys announcing 
his accession to the representatives of the dethroned dynasties of Italy, 
and declined to receive the Comte de Chambord except as a private 
individual, he has shown a conciliatory temper towards Germany. Not 
the least significant point, so far as we in this country are concerned, 
is, that he is reported to be desirous of establishing relations with our 
Court, and that the medium of communication whom he has employed 
is not Cardinal Manning, but Cardinal Cullen. 

All these are only straws, but straws show the drift of the current. 
The Allocution which the Pope addressed to his cardinals is still 
more significant, though more because of the tone which it breathes 
than of any distinct statements. It is certainly very far removed from 
those extraordinary deliverances from the Papal chair, so unctuous and 
yet so venomous; so bitterly dogmatic, and so fiercely bigoted; so 
arrogant in their assumption, and yet so puerile, both in their reasonings 
and their denunciations, to which Pius IX. had accustomed the world. 
There are, as a matter of course, those complimentary allusions to his 
predecessor which are the ordinary features of such inaugural addresses, 
but when the proper tribute has been paid to courtesy and custom, 
little more is said about Pius or his policy. On the contrary, while he 
was in the habit, as might be expected from one who had moved an 
(Ecumenical Council to decree his infallibility, of assuming a high 
and mighty tone even towards the members of the Sacred College, 
Leo expressed, with a trite wisdom as well as humility, his desire to be 
guided by the counsels of his cardinals. What the real tendency of his 
Allocution was may perhaps be best gathered by the impression pro- 
duced on the Ultramontane section, with Bilio at its head; and they 
are said to be furious. ‘Their position is certainly an awkward one. 
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Whether a Liberal Pope—using the term ‘‘Liberal” in the very 
restricted sense in which alone it can be applied to a Pope—or even a 
priest should be regarded with favour by Protestants is open to question. 
But to Infalliblists he must be alike a difficulty and a trouble, for they 
are debarred by their own theory from criticising the policy which they 
nevertheless detest. That passion will make short work of theory we 
can easily believe, but if it be so, then the edifice which they have 
spent years in building up will be destroyed, and, unfortunately for 
them, destroyed by their own hands. It is as well, however, that Pro- 
testants should not calculate too confidently on these favourable 
appearances. Leo XIII. may eschew the follies of his predecessor, 
but he will not abate one iota of the pretensions of his Church, and 
that Church, it must always be borne in mind, cannot be liberal. Its 
fundamental idea is exclusiveness, and it is folly to imagine that it will 
ever consent to any compromise, even if we could believe it desirable. 
Prince Bismarck may find his task easier in Germany, because the 
Vatican has got a ruler possessed of more common sense, and it is not 
at all impossible that some of those who have eulogised his high-handed 
measures may ere long suspect that their judgment was at least some- 
what premature. We have never believed that truth would be benefited 
by the patronage of Erastian statesmen, and have been content even to 
face the unjust suspicion of our loyalty to Protestantism rather than 
tamper with its great principles. If Rome and Germany are able to 
establish a new Concordat, we do not doubt that some who doubted us 
will begin to perceive that we were right, and that the only path of 
safety lies in a complete separation between Church and State. But in 
England we shall have to watch even more jealously under a moderate 
and judicious Pope than under an uncompromising Ultramont ane, 
against Papal encroachments. We only hope that Protestant policy 
will be at once firm and intelligent ; that we shall not be tempted by 
any sign of a conciliatory temper on the part of the Pope or his repre- 
sentatives to enter into complicating relations with the Vatican, and 
that we shall not, on the other hand, indulge in impotent outbursts of 
indignation against aggressive action which does not violate our liberty. 
We must not concede anything to that demand for denominational 
education, to which the priests attach such supreme importance, and in 
urging which they have received so much help (much of it uninten- 
tionally given) from numbers who hate their principles and distrust 
their aims. We cannot see, now that the temporal power is abolished, 
that there is even a pretext for the establishment of diplomatic inter- 
course with the Vatican, and we can foresee innumerable difficulties 
which may arise out of any attempts in that direction. But such 
measures as the establishment of a Scottish hierarchy do ‘not concern 
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Protestants ; they are only matters of internal and domestic arrange- 
ment. ‘The Popish Archbishop of Glasgow is just as important and just 
as unimportant an individual as the Primus of Scotland. Their different 
Churches have the same right to appoint these officials as the Augustine 
Church in Edinburgh has to elect a successor to Dr. Alexander. As to 
their claims to jurisdiction, they are alike obnoxious and untenable ; 
but it will be time enough to deal with them when they assume a 
serious character. At present they are worth about as much as the 
pretensions of the notorious Countess of Derwentwater. To organise 
any opposition to the measures for giving Scotland the blessings of a 
Romish episcopate, which was the only one of his predecessor’s plans 
which Leo XIII. accepted and enforced in his Allocution, will be to 
give it an importance which it can only obtain through the unwisdom 
of its opponents. 


SISTERHOODS IN THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


The growth of these religious communities is very marked, and 
threatens to be a very serious danger to the Protestantism of the Estab- 
lishment as well as of the country in general. There is so much that 
is attractive in the idea of a number of good Christian women asso- 
ciating themselves together for holy service, so much that is beautiful in 
the spirit and lives of many who have entered such fellowship, and so 
much that is practically valuable in the work which some of them are 
doing, that it is not surprising they have attained a considerable 
measure of popularity. At the same time it is clear that many 
of the honest men in the Anglican Church are at a loss to know 
how to deal with them, and the Report which has recently been 
presented to Convocation on the subject will not materially help 
those who are in difficulty. Nothing is more easy than to indulge 
in the pleasant see-saw which is characteristic of documents of 
this character, but nothing could be more unsatisfactory. To 
the gathering of Christian women in one home, to their voluntary 
acceptance of a law of daily life, and their dedication to some work in 
which they are all interested, there is not any manifest objection in 
principle. There may be many practical objections to it, and we 
may seriously doubt its expediency, but it would be difficult to 
maintain an argument against it on grounds of abstract principle. 
Wise men, however, will not be content with this, but will look 
at the general tendency of such associations before pronouncing 
definitely in their favour. The evil will be incalculable if they with- 
draw women from their homes and from their ordinary work of the 
world, under the belief that in the “ cloistered cell ” they lead a higher 
and nobler religious life, or if their aggregation into communities 
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serves to foster the elements of superstition in their characters, and 
to make them the facile instruments of the priesthood. That this has 
been the case in past ages it is not necessary to prove, and from the 
abundant correspondence which has recently appeared in the Guar- 
dian, it is clear that the old causes are producing the same effects 
now as in former times. 

It is not satisfactory to know that Mr. Mackonochie and Dr. Little- 
dale are among the most trusted friends and counsellors in these reli- 
gious houses. The views which they are likely to inculcate among 
their members may be inferred from the elaborate formularies for the 
“clothing of a novice in a sisterhood,” and for “ profession of a sister ”’ 
respectively, as contained in the priest’s prayer-book. Of the extreme 
superstition which pervades these forms it is difficult to give an ade- 
quate impression, except by quoting them in their entirety, which is 
impossible here. In the first, after the opening sentences and especial 
Litany, follows the benediction of the candles, which the bishop or 
“some one in his stead ”—that is, some true ‘‘ Catholic ” priest, until the 
time comes when bishops will accept the new office—is then to light and 
present to the postulant. After this comes the blessing of the novice’s 
habit, then of her girdle, then of her veil, and then of the cross she is 
to wear round her neck. The ceremonies in the case of a sister making 
full profession are still more elaborate, and culminate in the presenta- 
tion by the bishop of a garland (except when the new sister is a 
widow), accompanied by these words, ‘* Receive the crown of virginal 
dignity, that as thou art crowned by my hands on earth, so thou mayest 
also be a crown of glory in the hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem 
in the hand of thy God.” ‘This idea of “ virginal dignity” is kept pro- 
minent throughout, and with it is associated that of a special union 
with Christ, as the heavenly bridegroom for whose sake earthly love 
has been renounced. ‘Receive,’ says the officiant in presenting the 
ring to be worn on the fourth finger as the symbol of this spiritual 
union, ‘‘the ring of faith, the pledge of the Holy Ghost, that thou 
mayest be called the bride of God, and ever remain so henceforth, and 
wear it in the presence of the Lamb, the bridegroom, Jesus Christ, on 
the day of his heavenly marriage, if thou faithfully serve Him.” We 
could easily multiply quotations to show how completely the spirit of 
the old Romish institution is here infused into these English sisterhoods, 
but these must suffice. It would be superfluous, too, to show how 
seductive these views are for the class who enter into these houses, and 
whom it is most desirable to preserve from their influence. Even were 
they established on the least objectionable principles, there is an inhe- 
rent tendency to develop this idea of the special sanctity of those thus 
separated from the world, but where they are under the direction of 
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priests,themselves thoroughly possessed with these erroneous conceptions 
of Christian life, it is not difficult to foresee what will be the result. 

These religious houses are, in fact, hotbeds in which the most 
advanced doctrines and practices of Ritualism flourish with rank 
luxuriance, and their inmates are among the most devoted adherents and 
faithful allies of the Anglican clergy. Here the confessors find humble 
and trusting penitents, who, if report is to be trusted, are as anxious to 
commend the practice to others as to observe it themselves. That they 
are benevolent, self-sacrificing, and hard-working is undoubted, and in 
virtue of their personal gentleness and their ministry of mercy they 
win an influence which the sterner apostles of the faith would not so 
easily secure. We honour them for their good work, but that cannot 
blind us to the fact that they are among the most dangerous propagan- 
dists of the superstition which is working such havoc in the Anglican 
Church. They have modes of action which do not attract public 
observation, like the Romish preaching and ceremonial to be found in 
so many churches, and are all the more difficult to resist, because the 
very services they are rendering to the sorrowing and suffering go so 
far towards disarming criticism. But all this renders it the more impor- 
tant that the character of the influence they are exerting should be 
properly understood. A correspondent of the Guardian gives the 
following story, which is positively startling from the light it throws 
upon the spirit which is abroad in these institutions :— 


“A single example of the customs to which I refer will suffice for my pur- 
pose. Some years ago I saw a good deal of a senior member of one of our 
largest and most important sisterhoods ; and one day I was consulted by 
her as to the propriety of a practice which was even then observed by many, 
if not all the sisters. They were often called away from home on duty, and 
were thus, it was held, cut off from the presence of the Blessed Sacrament, a 
privation too great to be endured, and for which a remedy was accordingly 
provided. She showed me a small silver box, not unlike an ordinary snuff- 
box, fitted with a little sliding chamber within, by way of a miniature 
‘tabernacle.’ This the sisters were accustomed to carry with them on their 
journeys, after a consecrated Host had first been placed within it by the 
priest at head-quarters. She asked me to open the box and examine the 
condition of the consecrated species, as it had not been renewed for some 
time. I did so, and I shall not soon forget the feeling of horror with which 
I gazed on the discoloured wafer, already partly corrupt, and altogether 
mouldy and disfigured. Involuntarily and unbidden the words, ‘ Neither 
shalt Thou suffer Thy Holy One to see corruption, came into my mind. I 
was beyond measure shocked at the sad sight, and, more still, at the thought 
that such desecration should be committed, such a degradation of the Sacra- 
ment practised, in the name of religion, and that by women whom I knew to 
be devoted to their Saviour’s cause, holy in life and exemplary in conduct, 
however much they might be blinded by superstition, and misguided by those 
who should know better.” 
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We have no desire to lay too much stress upon a solitary case, but 
an occurrence of this kind cannot stand alone. An attempt was made 
to dispute the accuracy of the account, but it utterly failed. That the 
incident took place years ago does not alter our view of its significance, 
for there are certainly no indications that there has been any retreat on 
the part of the Ritualists during that time. On the contrary, the idolatry 
of the Sacrament has become more pronounced and extravagant than ever, 
and Sacramental doctrine is the key of the whole position. Colonel 
H. C. Barnett, in the Guardian, asks, ‘ [f tt be true, as it most certainly 
1s, that the blessed Sacrament ts the true body and blood of our Lord and 
God, what possible objection can there be to the modern Western develop- 
ments regarding its worship? Ts it not a beautiful idea that our great 
Ligh Priest should Himself bless us, as He does in the rite of benediction? 
Is it not an equally beautiful idea that He should repose on His altar 
throne to receive the homage of those for whom He died? Nay, who does 
not know what a different feeling one has in a church where the Holy 
Sacrament ts received to what one has in one where it is absent.’’ Rome 
could not speak more strongly than this. To what will it all grow? The 
gallant Colonel thinks a wrong would be done to the holy sisters, which 
would warrant their disloyalty to the Church of England, if they were 
denied these privileges. ‘‘ /f we worldlings (he says) can so value the 
perpetual Presence of our Lord on the altar of our Churches, what must tt 
not be to His loving spouses?” We are indebted to those who provide 
these side lights, by means of which we can see the internal state of the 
Anglican Church to-day. Is the Establishment, under whose shelter 
all this grows up, worth preserving? The Evangelicals should give the 
answer. 


THE CourRTS AND THE RITUALISTS. 


The conflict between the State and the Ritualists is certainly con- 
ducted with singular lack of judgment on the part of those who desir2, 
with perfect justice, to assert the supremacy of law in a Church which is 
by law established. ‘The first concern with those who have undertaken 
so anxious and difficult a task should be to place themselves above any 
suspicion of partiality and unfairness. Unhappily, the judgments which 
have been delivered by the Court of Final Appeal have ail served to 
suggest the idea that considerations of policy had at least as much 
influence on the decision as the letter of statutes or rubrics, and that 
the judges were more solicitous as to the effects of their verdict upon 
the fortunes of the Establishment than as to its exact accordance with 
law. This is a very dangerous position for any tribunal to assume. 
The Dean of Westminster has always regarded the Judicial Committee 
as a defence of freedom, and rejoices that “on the whole its decisions 
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have tended to widen rather than narrow the bases of the Church ;” 
but even he sees the danger, for he. says, “ There is always the chance of 
even its judgments being shaken by the popular feeling of the moment ; 
there have been judgments delivered, and there may be yet again, of 
which the avowed purpose was not to include, but to exclude, unpopular 
opinions.” Of course, when a court is supposed to have a liberty of 
straying from the narrow path of law, it may sometimes wander to the 
left as well as to the right. Statesmanlike considerations may, under 
certain circumstances, lead to the exclusion of a party which has made 
itself obnoxious to public censure for some slight breach of law which 
would be tolerated in another section, which happens to enjoy popular 
support and favour. But this is not all the mischief. As soon as an 
idea gets abroad that a court assumes the power to modify the law 
which it is its business only to administer, there is sure to be discontent 


on the part of all those to whom its decisions are adverse. ‘This is 
what has actually occurred in the case of the Ridsdale judgment. It is 
regarded not as a declaration of law, but an act of policy—the safe 


but cowardly policy which indulges the transgressions of the strong, 
and is merciless to those who have no friends; and the misfortune is 
that one at least of the judges, the Lord Chief Baron, has countenanced 
this suggestion. While this notion prevails its moral power is gone, 
and it should therefore have been the endeavour of the authors of the 
decision to disarm this suspicion. On the contrary, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who must accept the responsibility in the matter, seems to have 
done his best to deepen any unfavourable impression that has been 
made, and to make the Court as odious to modern Anglicans as was 
that of the Star Chamber to the Puritans of the seventeeth century. His 
lordship, indeed, appears to fancy that it is possible to repeat to-day 
the intolerance and arbitrariness which did so much to convulse all 
England two centuries ago. Ritualists have few friends, and it is 
assumed to be safe to kick them, and so we have an order reviving one 
of the worst practices of the former time, so far as the procedure of the 
Judicial Committee is concerned. 

The first step was to rebuke the Lord Chief Baron for disclosing what 
his oath as a Privy Chancellor bound him to keep secret, that is, that 
he dissented from the opinion of the majority of the Court. Just as the 
Marquis of Salisbury fretted and fumed against Lord Derby for daring 
to tell the world that all the members of the Cabinet were not under 
the spell of the Premier’s enchantments, so the Lord Chancellor was 
indignant that a colleague should have allowed it to become known 
that he did not agree in that wonderful display of justice by which a 
doubtful rubric was made absolute and positive, and one that. was 
decided enough was made so lax as to be practically set aside ; and that 
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he dissented from a course which granted indulgence to the more manifest 
transgressor, who was powerful, and drew a hard-and-fast line where it 
was not at all clear there had been one before, for the repression of a more 
venial but also more unpopular offender. Subsequently, to remove all 
dispute, an order has been issued, in virtue of which only the decision 
of the majority will be made public, and dissentients are required to 
preserve silence. The impolicy of sucha procedure it is not necessary to 
point out. In other Courts the judges, whenever they see fit, pronounce 
independent opinions, and where any question is decided by a majority 
the contending views are clearly set forth, and the reasons by which 
they are sustained. Wherefore (the Ritualists may well ask) this 
difference in ecclesiastical procedure? Even the most pronounced 
Erastian cannot justify it. The utmost he can do is to insist that the law 


shall be enforced on the clergy as on other men, but this goes further, 
and institutes special exceptions to their disadvantage. ‘The complaint 
may be reasonably made that they are too often allowed to set 
themselves above authority, and to enjoy an independence which 
no other public servants can hope, and it will be a good thing 


when such an allegation can be made no more. But we have 
no desire to see them placed in a more unfavourable position 
than others, as they most -certainly are when they ‘are subjected to 
a Court whose deliberations are all in secret. ‘To estimate the unfair- 
ness, we have only to consider what would be the effect of the issue of 
such an order in relation to any civil Court. What would the trading 
community say if henceforth all disputed commercial questions were to 
be formally settled by the highest Court of Appeal é” camera, so that 
litigants should only know the ultimate decision of the majority, with- 
out learning of whom a dissentient minority was composed, or the 
grounds on which they based their opposition? It is needless to say 
that such an order would provoke a storm of indignation, which would 
certainly sweep the Court away, and in all probability would not spare its 
authors. How is it that Chancellors will venture on a course in relation 
to ecclesiastical suits which they dare not even contemplate in civil 
ones? Tous there seems but one answer. Law is not administered 
purely as law in the one case as it is in the other. As the necessary conse- 
quence there is not and there ought not to be content. Englishmen 
submit to law whenever they are satisfied that it is clearly against them, 
but as soon as policy is introduced they begin to complain, and are sure 
to find a great deal of sympathy. 

The result of the whole is that the law is practically doing nothing 
to get rid of the evils by which the Establishment is affected. There 
has been a good deal of fresh stir in the Courts during the past month, 
but it is very doubtful whether it will produce any permanent effect. 
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Another sentence has been pronounced against Mr. Mackonochie; Mr. 
Edwards, of Prestbury, has been suspended ; and the Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol has withdrawn his licence from Mr. Ward, of St. 
Raphael’s, Bristol, one of the most advanced innovators of the West. 
But what then? Hitherto the sentences have had little or no effect 
upon those against whom they are directed, and if they do no good 
they do a world of mischief, by teaching the people the impotence 
of the law when the offenders are obstinate clerics who are sustained 
by a powerful band of sympathising laymen. As to the Public Worship 
Act, it is fulfilling all that we said of it before it became law: it is 
virtually establishing a different church in the separate dioceses accord- 
ing to the fancy of their several Bishops. In Salisbury, Dr. Moberley 
has refused three aggrieved parishioners—one of them a former member 
for the county—leave to prosecute in a case where there is undoubted 
violation of law, and where the complainants have a status which gives 
them an unquestionable right to be heard. In Gloucester, on the other 
hand, Dr. Ellicott is evidently determined to uphold the authority of 
law, and of course is incurring the fierce anger of those who point to 
his brother of Salisbury as the true example of Episcopal rule. The 
truth is, the Bishops should have had no discretion in the matter. 
They are but the servants of law, and to give them the right to say 
whether it ought to be applied to their subordinates is to place them in 
a position to which they are not entitled, and which must often be un- 
pleasant to themselves. ‘The discretionary power was intended, no 
doubt, simply to stay vexatious prosecutions, and to afford a Bishop an 
opportunity of trying the effect of friendly and fatherly advice, but it has 
practically made the Bishop an arbiter in the matter, and some of their 
lordships are using it to shield Ritualistic offenders. There is no 
security against this abuse, for abuse it assuredly is, in the fact that the 
Bishop has formerly been an Evangelical. Dr. Thorold was supposed 
to be a real acquisition to the Protestant force on the Bench, but he is 
so conducting himself as to call forth the gushing eulogisms of the 
Church Times. The only remedy is to make the law supreme. 


re 





Books ON THE TABLE. 


MONG the recent publications of the Religious Tract Society we 
A notice A Universal Geography,* originally written by the Rev. 
Thomas Milner, revised and brought down to the present time by 
Keith Johnston, whose name is a sufficient guarantee of the accuracy 





* A Universal Geography, By the Rev. THoMAS MILNER. Edited by KEITH 
JouNsTON. [Price 7s. ] 
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and excellence of the work. The work is divided into four parts— 
historical, mathematical, physical, and political. The Society has also 
published a volume of sketches of modern Jewish life,* illustrating 
modern Jewish life and religion, both in England and abroad. 
Dr. Edersheim’s World before the Flood and the History of the 
Patriarch; + is a series of sketches of the early life of the human race. 
Dr. Edersheim hopes that his volume may be put into the hands of 
young men, “‘ not only to show them what the Bible really teaches, but 
to defend them against the invidious obstacles arising from misrepre- 
sentation and misunderstanding of the sacred text.’” Readers must not, 
however, expect to find anything very fresh or striking on the difficulties 
suggested by the early chapters of Genesis. Our friend, Dr. Patton, of 
New Haven, formerly of New York, illustrates the judgment of 
Jerusalem as predicted in Scripture and fulfilled in history. He also 
sketches the history of the Jews since the fall of the sacred city. It is 
a tragic and terrible story. Mr. Ballard, of Bangalore, has written a 
book § which will give young people, and older people too, informa- 
tion they may want about the famous men of India—Mahmud of 
Ghanzi, Alla-ud-deen, Akbar, Shah Jehan, and the rest. He also 
tells the outlines of the story of the English conquest, and has some- 
thing to say about the religious system of the Hindus and the 
missionaries. 


The Hidden Life,| by Mr. Saphir, is one of the best and freshest 
devotional books that we have read for a long time. Another devotional 
book, Léfe Thoughts on the Rest of Faith," consisting chiefly of brief 
passages which may be read in a few minutes, illustrates the doctrine 
of the Higher Life as held by one of its most conspicuous representatives. 
The publisher has not shown very good taste in prefixing the portrait 
of Dr. Mahan, though the offence is hardly so grave as that of a young 
minister, who, a few years ago, published a volume of sermons on 
Gethsemane, “ with a portrait of the preacher.” Mr. Dent, a venerable 
Primitive Methodist minister, has published a volume on the same 
subject— Various Views of the Higher Christian Life.** Dr. Antlift, 


* The Home and the Synagogue of the Modern Few. [Price 4s.] 

+ The World before the Flood and the History of the Patriarchs. By the Rev. Dr. 
EDERSHEIM. [Price 2s. 6d. ] 

t The Fudgment of Ferusalem. By the Rev. Dr. Patton. [Price 2s. 6d. ] 

§ True Tales about India. By S.J. BALLARD. [P xe 3s.] 

|| Zhe Hidden Lifee By ADOLPHE SAPHIR. Lon..: J. F. Shaw. [Price 7s. ] 

¥ Life Thoughts on the Rest of Faith. By ASA Miuan, DD. London: F. E. 
Langley. 

** Various Views of the Higher Christian Life. By WILLIAM DENT. London: 
Bemrose & Co. [Price 2s. 6d.] 
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in an introduction, bears testimony to the soundness of Mr. Dent's 
theology from the Methodist standpoint. Dr. Stoughton’s Song of 
Christ's Flock* is a series of meditations on the Twenty-third Psalm. 
The merits of the volume are eloquently demonstrated by the fact that 
it has reached the fourth edition—a rare achievement for a modern 
devotional book by a Nonconformist minister. 


Homes and Home Life:in Bible Lands+ will give to many Sunday- 
school teachers just the information they want about the ancient life 
of the Jewish races. The “contents” at the beginning of the volume 
enable a reader to turn very easily to the subject which he happens 
to be investigating. 


We are very glad to see that Mr. Reed’s Story of Christianity t has 
reached a second edition, and trust that it will be widely used in classes 
for young men and women. 


Mr. Clarke has ventured upon a costly experiment in publishing 
Pulpit Memorials.§ The volume contains biographical and critical 
sketches of twenty eminent Congregational ministers—William Jay, 
James Bennett, John Pye Smith, Ralph Wardlaw, John Leifchild, 
Joseph Fletcher, John Angell James, George Redford, Andrew Reed, 
Thomas Raffles, Robert S. McAll, Richard Winter Hamilton, Robert 
Vaughan, Robert Halley, Thomas Binney, James Parsons, Caleb 
Morris, David Thomas, Thomas Lynch, and George Conder. In 
nearly every case the sketches are written by men who had exceptional 
opportunities for knowing the subjects of their sketches. ‘The sketches 
are accompanied with photographs, and with sermons illustrating the 
style of the various preachers. This volume, which is handsomely 
printed, is, in more senses than one, a memorial volume. The ministers 
whom it commemorates were the most distinguished of the past genera- 
tion. The writers fairly represent the different types of ministerial 
thought belonging to the present generation. They include Dr. 
Reynolds, Edward Miall, Dr. Alexander, J. G. Rogers, Edward 
Barnes, Edward White, Dr. Newth, Dr. Allon, Samuel Cox, R. A. 
Redford, and ten other names, all of them, with the exception of an 
anonymous “E. J. E.,” well known to Congregationalists. Dr. 





* The Song of Christ’s Flock, By JoHN StouGHTON, D.D. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. [Price 3s. 6d.] 

+ Homes and Home Life in Bible Lands. By J. S. Currrorp. London: 
Wesleyan Conference Office. [Price 2s. ] 

+ The Story of Christianity, from the Apostles to the Present Day. By ANDREW 
REED, B.A. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. [Price 5s.] 

§ Pulpit Memorials. Edited by E. J. Evans, B.A. Ph.D., and W. F. 
HurnDALL, M.A., Ph.D. London: James Clarke. [Price 155. ] 
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Stoughton has written an interesting introduction. The editors, Dr. 
Evans and Dr. Hurndall are to be congratulated on the success of a 
scheme which we believe they have long cherished. 


Mr. Clarke has also issued a volume, containing the eleven sermons 
preached last December at the opening of Union Chapel, Islington, 
with an introduction by Dr. Allon.* 


Dr. Miller’s Letters to a Young Clergyman{ are excellent reading for 


Nonconformist ministers as well as for curates ; full of sound, practical 
sense. 


Mr. Stock has issued two curious volumes for the assistance of those 
who are studying New Testament Greek without the aid of a teacher— 
a Lexicon and a Companion to the Lexicon. ‘The Companion gives every 
word in the actual form in which it occurs, and, by a simple arrange- 
ment of columns, the case, gender, and number of nouns and adjectives 
is shown, and the number, tense, mood, and voice of verbs ; the rest of 
the verb is also given, with a reference to the pagé of the Lexicon where 
it is to be found, with its English meaning, and there is a reference to 
the paradigm in which the particular form of the verb is exhibited. The 
books have some other peculiarities. We can imagine that they will 


be very useful to men who are struggling alone with the difficulties of 
the Greek New Testament. 


China’s Millions § for 1877 is a magazine containing a large amount 
of information on mission work in China, and illustrated with maps 


and engravings. It is edited by Mr. Hudson Taylor, “‘ Director ”’ of the 
China Inland Mission. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has done a service of 
real value in issuing a series of little books for the use of those students of 
the Bible—Sunday-school teachers and others—who have neither time 
nor opportunity for consulting larger works. In secular literature much 
has been done in the way of presenting the results of the most careful 
research and learning in a simple and condensed form, and it is 
extremely desirable that the same facilities should be provided in 





* Sermons Preached at the Dedication of Union Chapel, Islington, & London: 
James Clarke and Co. [Price 3s. 6d. ] 

+ Letters toa Young Clergyman. By JOHN C. MILLER, D.D. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. [Price §s.] 

t Lexicon of New Testament Greek ona’ New Plan ;—Companion to the Lexicon, &c. 
London. Elliot Stock & Co. 

§ China’s Millions for 1877. Edited by J. HuDsoN TayLor. London: Morgan & 
Scott. 
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Biblical literature. A good example has been set by both of the 
great societies for the diffusion of religious information. The Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society gives us an admirable set on the life of 
Paul,* treated on an entirely novel plan, and one which opens large 
possibilities of interest and attractiveness if applied to other subjects 
by men as thoroughly competent to the task as those who have 
prepared the present series. The idea is sufficiently indicated in the 
title. It is hardly necessary to point out that the general subject, 
“the Heathen world and St. Paul,’ suggests a mode of inquiry 
entirely different from that which is ordinarily adopted. We have 
often thought that a history of the period, written with the distinct 
view of tracing the growth of Christianity, and exhibiting it in its rela- 
tions to the common life of the times, would be as interesting as it 
would be useful. A beginning was made in two little works which 
appeared in a series, too little known, of “Small books on great sub- 
jects,” but we have nothing of a full and systematic character answering 
to the idea in our literature. The history of the Church and the history 
of the Roman Empire have been treated too much apart, as though we 
had to follow parallel streams, instead of streams that commingled all 
through. Coneybeare and Howson framed their life of St. Paul on the 
idea of Christianity as being an element in the history of the times, 
and the great interest of their book arises from the fact that it 
enables us to understand the Apostle and his work better by pre- 
senting him in the midst of his surroundings. The same thought is 
worked out in the volumes before us, though on a somewhat different 
scheme. Rev. G. S. Davies, of the Charterhouse, treats of “ St. Paul 
in Greece ;” Canon Rawlinson of “St. Paul in Damascus and Arabia ; ” 
Professor Plumptre of ‘‘St. Paul in Asia Minor;” and Dean Merivale 
of “St. Paul at Rome.” ‘The Society has been fortunate in securing 
such men for a work of the kind. Three of them have already won a 
reputation, and the fourth is evidently a man of great attainments. All 
the books present the results of the ripest scholarship, embodied in an 
attractive and popular form. It is not easy to over-estimate the useful- 
ness Of books of this class, done with such thoroughness as this series. 
They are pleasant and profitable companions for quiet Sunday reading, 
they serve as an introduction to a critical study of Holy Scripture, and 
ought to beget a taste for it, and they are simply invaluable to all 
Sunday-school teachers, who increasingly need a better equipment for 
their work. 


* St. Paul in Asia Minor, by the Rev. E. H. PLumprre, M.A. St. Paul in 
Damascus and Arabia, by the Rev. G. RAWLINSON, M.A. St. Paulin Greece, by the 
Rev. G. S. Daviss, B.A. St. Paul at Rome, by the Very Rev. Dean MERIVALE. 
London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. [Price 2s. each volume.] 
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K LESSON FOR THE TIMES. 


“ We have no might against this great company that comzth against us neither 

know we what to do; but our eyes are upon Thee.” —2 CHRON. xx. 12. 

HE phrase “The History of the Bible” has various meanings. The 

history of individual words and texts is sometimes very remark- 

able; not merely the original history that constitutes their setting in 

the Scriptures, but the history that is perpetually writing itself out in 
the living experience and characters of men. 

Some texts are instrumental in the soul’s awakening; they are the 
arrows of the Lord in the conscience and heart of sinners. Some 
texts are the very messages of God’s forgiveness to the penitent, the 
sweet voice and assurance of pardon. Some texts are the vehicles of 
strength and comfort and divine refreshing in dark days, and when the 
burdens of life press heavily. Some texts are weapons, armoury with 
which the soldiers of Jesus fight and vanquish their spiritual enemies 
on outward battle-grounds, and on the inward battle-ground of the 
soul. Some texts, in the high hours of the saint’s experience, are 
like the shechinah of the tabernacle, the radiant and throbbing symbols 
of the present Deity. Some texts pass into the character of the followers 
of Jesus, and shine there in holy beauty and grace; there are those 
among the followers of Jesus who are living Scriptures ; and the Scrip- 
tures attain their highest form of expression when they pass into the 
character, and assimilate and transfigure it. On the occasion of religious 
festivals sacred buildings are often very elaborately and tastefully 
adorned with texts of Scripture, arches and pillars and walls each with 
its appropriate motto, surrounded with its edgings of flowers. Those 
sacred buildings are not unfit emblems of the most beautiful things in 

¥ 
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God’s world—the holy ‘characters God is building up on the foundation 
Christ. They are adorned with living Scriptures ; they are featured 
with living Scriptures ; they are embodiments of those Scriptures that 
set forth and enjoin faith, humility, patience, self-control, a disposition 
to forgive, self-sacrifice, righteousness, purity, honour, courage, brother! 
kindness, and large-hearted charity. ‘‘ The king’s daughter is all glorioi 
within ; her clothing is of wrought gold. She shall be brought unto the 
king in raiment of needlework.” In all the ages there have been those 
who have answered to that description ; saints, into the texture of whose 
spiritual character the Scriptures have been wrought into glorious livin; 
patterns, fragrant with “the myrrh, the aloes, and the cassia, out of th« 
ivory palaces.” 

The text at the head of this paper is one of the texts thet have a 
remarkable living history. It is a text that cannot fail to arrest the 
attentive reader of the Bible; and doubtless to many it has been a 
strength and a help in the conflicts and straits and perplexities of life, 
and amid the discouragements and oppositions of Christian work and 
warfare. In the biography of one who, in these modern days, fought a 
noble and a difficult battle it has beautiful and instructive enshrinement. 

Sir Fowell Buxton, a familiar and an honoured name, was one of the 
leaders in the great philanthropic movement, some years ago, for thc 
emancipation of the slaves in the British possessions in the West Indies. 
He was associated with Clarkson, Wilberforce, and others, in that 
righteous and Christian cause. 

For a considerable time the cause of Negro Emancipation met with 
strong opposition both in the country and in the Parliament. But it 
was God’s cause, and it was championed by men of God, and so it was 
destined to triumph. There is no opposition that may not be ove! 
come when a cause is God’s, and when it is championed by men of 
God. 

In one of the crises of the struggle the words, ‘‘ We have no might 
against this great company that cometh against us; neither know we 
what to do ; but our eyes are upon Thee,” played a very important 
part ; they did splendid service at a special juncture of the holy war. 
The mere secular historian and the philosophic sceptic, if narrating the 
history of the conflict, would, of course, take no account of these words, 
would assign them no place among the causes of triumph. Neverthe- 
less, they have a distinct and essential place among the causes of 
triumph. The explanation that does not recognise and embrace them 
is altogether insufficient and incomplete. 

Among the “‘ Remains ” of Sir Fowell Buxton, there is a deeply inte- 
resting and most valuable letter. It draws aside the veil, and lets us 
see the motive forces of the great enterprise.. It has lessons and mean- 
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ings for the fighters and workers in the cause of righteousness and of 
human progress in these times. The letter was addressed by Sir Fowell 
Buxton to his daughter; and the subject of it was a debate in the 
House of Commons on the question of Negro Emancipation. The 
debate, it appears, was followed by a division which took everybody 
by surprise. A victory, an unexpected victory, was gained by those 
who were battling for the freedom of the slave. And Sir Fowell Buxton 
writes these words to his daughter :-— 


“Tf ever there was a subject which occupied our prayers it was this subject. 
Do you remember how we desired that God would give me His Spirit in that 
emergency? How we quoted the promise, ‘ He that lacketh wisdom let him 
ask it of the Lord, and it shall be given him’? And how I kept open that 
passage in the Old Testament, in which it is said, ‘ We have no might against 
this great company that cometh against us; neither know we what to do; 
but our eyes are upon Thee’? If you want to see the passage, open my 
Bible: z¢ w7ll turn of itself to the place. I sincerely believe that prayer was 
the cause of that division ; and I am confirmed in this by knowing that we 
by no means calculated on the effect. The course we took appeared to be 
right, and we followed it, trusting in God.” 


The letter is a splendid record of trust and prayer. Oh! does it not 
shame our nerveless faith? What meaning in the words, “ If you want 
to see the passage, open my Bible: z¢ w#l/ turn of itself to the place!” 
How often the passage must have been pondered and prayed over, for 
the Bible, when it was opened, to open of itself at the place! And how 
exactly the passage must have answered to the attitude of the writer's 
spirit, and to the aspects of the Emancipation struggle! It was one of 
the weapons with which the battle of freedom and of humanity was 
fought. Into the words, as into a divinely-prepared mould of prayer, 
the captains of the fight poured their very souls. And God heard 
their prayer. He hears all such prayer, And in the British Parliament 
His hand was gloriously displayed ; and in far-off West Indian plantations 
His hand was gloriously displayed. The fetters of the oppressed negro 
were snapped asunder, and he was raised to the rights and immunities 
of man ; and from the British escutcheon the foul stain of slavery was 
purged away. 

The passage of Scripture so vitally interwoven with the deepest expe- 
rience of Sir Fowell Buxton, and with the triumph of a great cause, 
was originally the prayer of Jehoshaphat, the God-fearing king of Judah. 
Jehoshaphat, at the time he offered the prayer, was in very great straits ; 
he was menaced by a great danger. A numerous and powerful enemy 
had invaded the land of Judah, and was marching upon Jerusalem. 
Jehoshaphat and his people were not able to cope with the foe: “ They 
had no might against the great company that came against them.” The 
extremity was great. And how the words, “ Neither know we what 
to do!” express Jehoshaphat’s sense of the greatness of the extremity 
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It was all dark in the region of sense and reason. But there was one 
door open; and it is always open. There was one outlet through the 
thickening gloom. Just above Jehoshaphat, and in the threatening 
cloud of war, there was a rift ; and beyond there was an opening, right 
up to the ear, and heart, and infinite resources of God. And upon that 
opening the eye of Jehoshaphat’s faith was fixed; and through that 
opening sped with strong and rapid flight his prayer. And there came 
back, in answer to that mortal’s cry, the mighty interposition of Jehovah. 
And the black and portentous cloud was scattered. Jehoshaphat and 
his people, and the holy city, were saved with a great salvation. ‘* The 
captives of the mighty were taken away ; the prey of the terrible was 
delivered.” 

The conquering weapon in that great conflict, too, was prayer. On 
his knees, Jehoshaphat fought that battle and overcame. 

Do we know what it is to fight our battles on our knees? Do we 
know what it is to cast ourselves wholly on the Lord? Do we know 
what it is, when compassed about with difficulties and perplexities and 
oppositions and arduous duties, to stand with eye of faith fixed earnestly 
and steadfastly on the Invisible—our lips uttering the one prayer, the 
language at once of despair, and of the sublimest trust, ‘‘ We have no 
might against this great company that cometh against us ; neither know 
we what to do; but our eyes are upon Thee”? We never conform to 
the highest law of prayer, we never embrace all the conditions of 
successful prayer, we never reach and realise the method of mighty 
prevailing prayer until our prayer unites these two opposite elements, 
the element of despair and the element of trust; despair in regard to 
the human and the earthly, and strong resolute trust in the Heavenly 
and the Divine. “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help. My help cometh from the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth.” “ Asshur shall not save us ; we will not ride upon horses ; 
neither will we say any more to the work of our hands, Ye are our 
gods: for in Thee the fatherless findeth mercy.” “ Blessed is that man 
that maketh the Lord his trust.” 

The special want of our time is a better use of the weapon of prayer, 
the prostration of the whole army of Christian soldiers in front of the 
gigantic forces of evil, and the utterance of the prayer as at once the 
language of conscious helplessness and of living realising conquering 
trust in God,—‘“ We have no might against this great company that 
cometh against us; neither know we what to do; but our eyes are upon 
Thee.” The spectacle of the whole army of Christian soldiers in that 
attitude and uttering that prayer, would be the sign of splendid victory 
along the whole battle-line, and the certain prophecy of the immediate 
advent of the latter-Jay glory, 
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The position of the Church at the present moment is analogous to 
the positions just described, analogous to the position of the king of 
Judah, and analogous to the position of the friends and liberators of 
the slave. It is a position of immense difficulty. In herself the 
Church is feeble, shorn of much of her ancient strength, the strength 
of a simple faith, the strength that is born of the clear vision of God. 
The expression, “The Decay of Churches,” recently coined by an 
earnest and devout man, has, alas! numerous spiritual fulfilments. 
And what outward opposition the Church has to contend with! How 
vast and varied and strong the organisations of evil! How alarming, in 
some of its aspects, the moral and spiritual condition of society in 
Christian England! ‘The situation is indeed serious. The prevalence 
of pride, luxury, pleasure-seeking, drunkenness, the vulgar boast of 
wealth, vain show, baptized superstition and rationalism, unprincipled 
expediency, trust in material resources, and the war spirit excites the 
gravest apprehensions. Add to these things the little the Church is doing 
in fulfilment of her supreme mission—the salvation of men’s souls, and 
is there not cause for deep humiliation and heart-searching? Oh! that 
the Church would cast herself in the dust before God, and confess her 
own sins, and the sins of the nation, and, in the place of confession, 
appropriate, and utter with strong wrestlings the great prayer, “ We have 
no might against this great company that cometh against us; neither 
know we what to do ; dut our eyes are upon Thee.” How, in the day of 
her humiliation, and of her simple, earnest trust, God would vindicate 
and honour His Church! How He would gird her with might! What 
victories He would achieve by her hand! What deliverances and en- 
largement He would work out for her! How He would be to her “ for 
a crown of glory, and for a diadem of beauty, and for a spirit of judg- 
ment to him that sitteth in judgment, and for strength to them that turn 
the battle to the gate!” And how “ the Gentiles would come to her 
light, and kings to the brightness of her rising ; and she should be called 
by a new name which the mouth of the Lord shall name !” 

Great, just now, are the responsibilities of the Churches of Evan- 
gelical Nonconformity, and great are their opportunities, and great their 
dangers. They were never so great. One thing these Churches 
specially need to make them equal to the demands of this time, and 
to set them triumphantly forward along the high and ever-widening 
path on the threshold of which they stand, the silent but mighty 
dew of God's Spirit, which falls in the low vales of humiliation, and 
where the cry ascends, ‘‘ We have no might against this great com- 
pany that cometh against us ; neither know we what to do; du our 
eyes are upon Thee.” 

Derby. W. CRosBIE. 
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THE CongREGATIONAL Union. 


HE great debate which occupied nearly the whole of the time of the 
Congregational Union at its recent meetings, created a far deeper 
and more intense interest than any other discussion which has taken 
place in the Union for many years. The Education controversies were 
more stormy, and, perhaps, the consideration of the Finance scheme at 
Bradford provoked as much excitement. But at the recent meetings it 
was felt by a large majority of the assembly that everything was at stake 
which gives to Congregationalism any spiritual force and worth. 

The real issue was between a creed which affirms and a creed which 
denies the supernatural element in the Christian faith, We do not 
mean, of course, that all those who opposed the resolution submitted 
by the Committee were conscious of the nature of the struggle, or would 
accept this account of it. There were some who maintained that the 
loyalty of English Congregationalists to Evangelical truth was beyond 
question, and needed no vindication. There were others who cherish 
so deep an hostility to whatever can by any ingenuity be described as 
the imposition of a creed, that they regard with alarm a free declaration 
of faith, and would be unwilling, even under under the severest pressure, 
to ask the Union to reaffirm its adhesion to the facts and doctrines 
which form the substance of the Christian revelation. For a time it 
appeared that these considerations were likely to affect very seriously 
the ultimate decision, and that men whose faith is firmly Evangelical 
would vote against the resolution in sufficient numbers to diminish its 
moral effect. On Tuesday morning we ourselves thought it possible 
that the resolution might not secure a larger majority than five to one. 
The earnestness with which the Chairman resisted the proposal of the 
Committee, while asserting with emphatic reiteration his own belief in 
the very truths and facts which were specified in the resolution, gave to 
the opposition a great and exceptional advantage. 

But Mr. Picton’s speech did very much to release the question from 
accidental entanglements. The speech was distinguished by great 
ability, and there was a pathos in it which touched many hearts. But 
the actual presence on the platform of a gentleman who is understood 
to deny the supernatural facts in the history of our Lord, and to reject 
all the truths which are characteristic of the Evangelical faith, brought 
home to the minds of the assembly the gravity of the struggle. On 
Tuesday evening the promoters of the Leicester Conference held a 
meeting at the Cannon-street Hotel, and a considerable number of 
ministers and delegates were present who wanted to learn for them- 
selves the real nature and direction of the movement. We are informed 
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that by the speeches which they heard at this meeting, some who before 
they went were uncertain how to vote, were relieved of all difficulty. 
Mr. Mark Wilks on Friday morning completed the case in favour of 
the resolution. By recommending the Assembly to adopt Dr. Parker’s 
amendment, if they came to a vote at all, he strongly confirmed the 
statement of a previous speaker, that the amendment gave a partial 
approval to the Leicester movement, and he renewed the vivid impres- 


sion produced by the speech of Mr. Picton on Tuesday. At Leicester, 
Mr. Wilks had asked :— 


“Would the Free Churches of England, Baptist and Independent, come 
to the conclusion that if aman could no longer believe in, say, the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ or the Incarnation of Christ, in a preternatural sense, in that 
man spiritual life dwells not, and with him the Congregational and Free 
Churches generally would have no communion? The question, then, arises, 
What is the number of members of our Free Churches, lay and ministerial, 
who are prepared to say spiritual life is independent of creed, of doctrine, 
of metaphysical and theological dogmas; not independent, of course, of 
moral dogmas and doctrines, but that all creeds except those which have 
respect to conduct are non-essential to the maintenance and sustenance of 
spiritual life? These are the inquiries that we place before ourselves.” 


By his presence in the Union, and by his speech, he virtually repeated 
the question, and asked: ‘ How many are there in this assembly who 
are prepared to affirm that the kind of spiritual life which finds expres- 
sion in a Congregational Church is consistent with the denial of the 
Incarnation, and the denial of the Resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with the denial of the Atonement, and the denial of every other 
doctrine that is distinctively Christian?” It was impossible to refuse 
an answer. 

Whether or not it was wise in the Committee to raise the question 
may still be a matter of dispute; but when it was once raised, and 
Mr. Picton and Mr. Wilks stood on the platform of the Union to 
defend the position which they had taken at Leicester, the Assembly 
had no choice but to accept the resolution. 

We believe, however, that the Committee was in the right from first 
to last. The Leicester Conference had attracted general attention. 
It was held during the week of the meetings of the Union, and in the 
very town in which the meetings were being held. If it was not 
intended as an appeal or challenge to the Union, why was it held at 
that time and at that place? There were towns enough in England 
besides Leicester in which the promoters of the Conference might have 
advocated their views; or if for some inscrutable reason Leicester was 
the only town in the kingdom in which it was desirable for them to 
meet, there were fifty-one weeks in the year, in any ore of which they 
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could have held their Conference without compromising the Union, 
But they wanted to know “the number of members of our Free 
Churches, lay and ministerial, who are prepared to say that spiritual 
life is independent of creed, of doctrine, of metaphysical and theo- 
logical doctrines.” Had they gone to Penzance, to Carlisle, or to Wor- 
cester, they could only have learnt how much local feeling there 
happened to be in their favour. Had they gone to Leicester in June, 
instead of October, they could have learnt no more. They went to 
Leicester, and they went to Leicester when the Congregational Union 
was sitting, that they might discover how many representative Congre- 
gationalists agreed with them. It is rather ludicrous that people who 
take a great deal of trouble to ask questions should complain when 
they get their questions answered. Perhaps, in relation to mquiries of 
this kind, as well as in relation to inquiries of another order, they 
accept the famous principle that it is the search for truth and 
not the finding of it which constitutes the noblest satisfaction of 
the soul. Mr. Picton regretted that the Conference had been held at 
Leicester during the meetings of the Union; but that Mr. Picton, who 
is a man of affairs, should have been surprised that the Conference was 
regarded as a challenge, is to us extremely remarkable. As to the 
statement of Dr. Parker, that ‘‘if the whole machinery of the Congre- 
gational Union was to be brought to bear upon any half-dozen gentle- 
men who get up a conference here and there over the country, he did 
not see where the work of the Congregational Union was to end,” the 
reply is obvious. The promoters of the Conference were not of the 
class suggested by the phrase “ any half-dozen gentlemen.” Mr. Picton 
has a conspicuous pcsition—a position which has come to him from his 
literary power and his public services ; some of his colleagues were well- 
known men, and several of them, like Mr. Picton himself, belong to the 
Union. What they said was likely to be heard; and, as we have 
pointed out already, they met at Leicester, though the whole kingdom 
beside was open to them, and they met whilst the Congregational Union 
was in session. 

But the Leicester Conference did not stand alone. It was nota 
sudden and inexplicable phenomenon, without antecedents, and without 
any obvious relation to the supposed temper and tendencies of Congre- 
gational Churches. The Chairman of the Conference gave articulate 
expressions to views and sentiments which were imagined to be widely 
diffused among English Congregationalists. For several years past 
there has been an impression in very many quarters that a few Congre- 
gational ministers have definitely renounced the Evangelical faith, and 
that a considerable number of their brethren who hold fast to it 
regard it as of very slight importance in relation to religious life 
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and fellowship. The Conference gave body and form to what was 
imagined to be a generally diffused spirit. There had been “ uneasi- 
ness,” and something more than uneasiness, for a long time; but the 
grounds of it were too vague to be made the subject of any definite 
action. The chief importance of the Leicester movement was derived 
from the fact that its promoters gave public and authoritative expres- 
sion to views which had previously been expressed privately and 
loosely—views of which most of the members of the Union had only 
heard uncertain reports—views for which no one in particular was 
responsible. In controversies of this kind everyone is thankful when 
those to whom he is opposed write books or holds a conference. 

The line taken by Mr. Baldwin Brown in relation to the discussion 
was unprecedented. Before the resolution of the Committee had been 
moved—a resolution agreed upon after prolonged consideration—he 
made an elaborate attack upon it. We think that if a chairman wishes 
to take part in the discussion of an important question before the 
assembly, he should wait till the discussion has begun, and that he 
should step out of the chair, and meet on equal terms those to whom 
he is opposed. 

But it seems to us an extremely inconvenient thing for the Chairman 
to interfere in any way with a conflict of the kind that agitated the 
Union last month. He may feel obliged to free himself from responsi- 
bility for some of the acts of the assembly ; but a brief statement of his 
opinion would be enough to do this. His first duty is to retain the 
authority which is indispensable to the maintenance of order in a 
popular assembly. In accepting the chairmanship he undertakes to 
discharge this duty. ‘The whole success of the meeting depends upon 
the fidelity and skill with which he fulfils his responsibility. To keep 
order is the first duty of a chairman, just as it is the first duty of a 
captain to attend to the safety of his ship. ‘The captain may have a 
conscientious conviction that he ought to be present at prayers on 
Sunday morning, but if the ship is off a dangerous coast he must stop 
away from prayers and remain on deck: worship must give place to 
work. The chairman of a public meeting may have a conscientious 
conviction that he ought to liberate his own soul, and enter the lists 
against some of those over whose deliberations he has to preside; but 
if by doing so he is risking the authority of the chair and the order of 
the meeting, he ought to be silent; having accepted office, his indi- 
vidual duty is modified by his official position. 

These considerations have especial force in relation to the Chairman 
of the Congregational Union. A permanent president gains a kind of 
ascendency over an assembly which it must be difficult for a chair- 
man to acquire who holds office for only twelve months; and the 
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assembly itself which meets for only six days during the year can 
hardly be disciplined to those habits of submission to the Chairman’s 
authority which are naturally formed in public bodies which meet 
more frequently. It is greatly to the honour of the Union that, 
notwithstanding these disadvantages, its debates have usually been con- 
ducted with so much dignity, and that the ruling of the chair has almost 
uniformly been regarded with respect. This has been largely owing to 
the practical sagacity with which the successive chairmen have con- 
ducted the business. Mr. Brown’s great personal influence permitted 
him to violate the usages and traditions of the Assembly without 
impairing his authority ; but his example may be of evil influence if 
his successors regard it as a precedent. 

It may be urged that'the Chairman felt obliged “‘in conscience” to 
attack the policy of the Committee. This plea raises questions which 
have a more general practical interest than can attach to the immediate 
question under discussion. In matters of conscience every man must of 
course judge for himself. But we think that we have very often heard 
this plea alleged in defence of conduct which was altogether illegi- 
timate. We suppose that there are some Protestants who if they were 
entrusted to take charge of a Roman Catholic boy on a journey from 
London to Paris, would feel bound “in conscience ” to avail themselves 
of the opportunity which had been given them to talk to the child about 
the idolatry of the Mass and the evils which the Roman Catholic 
Church had inflicted on the religious life of Christendom. Perhaps the 
child might never have the chance of hearing the truth again. To them 
had come the responsibility of attempting to rescue a soul from death, 
and they would reproach themselves with disloyalty to Christ if they 
failed to use it. ‘‘ Conscience” would compel them to speak. Mr. 
Brown would agree with us that no such “opportunity” was really 
“given” to them. He would agree with us that the ‘‘ opportunity ” 
would be sfo/en. Quite apart from any definite engagement that the 
faith of the child should not be tampered with, honour would impose 
silence. ‘They would never have been entrusted with the charge of the 
child except on the understanding that they would leave the child’s 
faith untouched. There are many other positions of responsibility in 
which a true conception of duty limits a man’s freedom. He has 
voluntarily to abstain from doing good in one way as the condition of 
doing good in another way. Now a chairman is charged with special 
authority—not that he may give greater strength to one party in the 
Union in its struggle with another, but that he may be able to exercise 
the moral restraint which is necessary to preserve order. Mr. Brown, 
of course, invited the freest criticism on his Address; but in the 
permanent interests of the Assembly it was imperative that those who 
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differed from him should impose a restraint upon themselves in criticising 
it which would have been unnecessary in replying to private members 
of the Assembly. More than one speaker referred to several passages 
in the Address ; but the courtesy due from the Assembly to the chair— 
a courtesy which “ in conscience” they felt themselves bound to observe 
—prevented them from speaking freely. To conduct a controversy 
with a chairman in the same way as witha private member of the Union, 
would be fatal to the maintenance of order. 

Dismissing this topic, on which we have felt it necessary to dwell— 
partly for the sake of the future prosperity of the Congregational Union, 
and partly for the sake of the general principles involved in it—we wish 
to express the deep satisfaction with which we regard the general tone 
and character of the meetings. 

The principal part of the Chairman’s address was a brilliant appeal on 
behalf both of freedom and of the central facts and truths of the Evan- 
gelical faith. It was received with cordial enthusiasm. In submitting 
the resolution of the Committee, Dr. Mellor had a difficult task to per- 
form, and he performed it with conspicuous success. He was admirably 
supported by Mr. Charles Wilson, of Plymouth, who seconded the 
resolution. ‘The resolution was in the following terms :— 


“1, That in view of the uneasiness produced in the Churches of the Con- 
gregational Order by the proceedings of the recent Conference at Leicester on 
the terms of Religious Communion, the Assembly feels called upon to re- 
affirm, that the primary object of the Congregational Union is, according to 
the terms of its own constitution, to uphold and extend Evangelical Religion. 

“That the Assembly appeals to the history of the Congregational Churches 
generally, as evidence that Congregationalists have always regarded the 
acceptance of the Facts and Doctrines of the Evangelical Faith revealed in 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as an essential condition 
of Religious Communion in Congregational Churches ; and that among these 
have always been included the Incarnation, the Atoning Sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, His Resurrection, His Ascension and Mediatorial Reign, and 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the renewal of men. 

“That the Congregational Union was established on the basis of these 
Facts and Doctrines is, in the judgment of the Assembly, made evident by 
the Declaration of Faith and Order adopted at the Annual Meeting in 1833 ; 
and the Assembly believes that the Churches represented in the Union hold 
these Facts and Doctrines in their integrity to this day.” 


Dr. Parker submitted an amendment, which read thus :— 


“That whilst this Assembly views hopefully every honourable effort to 
extend the terms of personal religious communion; it is of opinion that co- 
operative fellowship on the part of Christian Churches, or any of their 
organised forms, can be made complete and useful only by the acceptance of 
a common doctrinal basis, and, therefore, the Assembly solemnly re-affirms 
its adherence to those Evangelical doctrines which the Congregational Union 
has maintained throughout the whole period of its existence.” 
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It was difficult to understand what Dr. Parker meant by “ personal 
religious communion,” whether he meant friendly and private religious 
intercourse between men holding different theological creeds, or whether 
he meant the admission into Congregational Churches of persons who 
definitely deny that the Lord Jesus Christ was God manifest in the flesh, 
and that He rose from the dead. But whatever his meaning may have 
been, the amendment, had it been carried, would necessarily have been 
understood as expressing a qualified approval of the Leicester Con- 
ference, and it was very natural that Mr. Mark Wilks should have asked 
the Assembly to pass the amendment rather than the resolution, although 
he would have preferred that the Assembly should do nothing. 

Of the discussion, we will only say that it was one of the ablest that 
has ever taken place in the Union, and that the enthusiastic fidelity of 
English Congregationalists to the great Evangelical tradition was clearly 
demonstrated long before the vote was taken. Dr. Parker’s amendment 
found less than 70 supporters ; and the original resolution was carried 
by 1,000 to 20. 

The debate and the division appear to us to have rendered the 
greatest service to the Congregational Churches of this country. The 
Congregational Union is a representative Assembly. Had there been any 
wide and serious defections among us from the Evangelical faith, this 
defection would have been made apparent both in the speeches and the 
voting. But we stand firm to the real substance of the faith of our 
fathers. It is clear that the overwhelming majority of our members and 
people still believe in those great facts and truths which have been 
the life and the strength of all Churches throughout the history of 
Christendom. 


peas 


Cuurcu-Meetings—How TO Make THE Best of 
THEM.* 


HE subject of this paper was not chosen by myself, and I disclaim 
a special knowledge or wisdom fitting me to deal with it. Some- 
what ashamed of having frequently resisted the importunities of our 
worthy Secretary, I surrendered unconditionally, accepting both the 
responsibility of doing something and the topic he prescribed to me. 
Obviously, the subject is worthy of our serious consideration, and should 
I only succeed in eliciting some practical suggestions, I shall have 
rendered you and myself some service. This is not a time when the 
attractions of Church-fellowship are very strongly felt. Nota few, when 
invited to join a Church, reply, Cui bono? and perhaps what they have 





* A Paper read at the Berks Association Meeting, held at Slough, October, 1877. 
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heard of Church-meetings may afford some justification for their 
cynicism. If good pasture, a sunny side, and helpful shepherding were 
to be had within the fold, some bleat of it might reach wandering sheep 
outside, and then there would be a greater pressure at the door. There 
is sufficient sense of spiritual want abroad to prevent obvious benefits 
from going a-begging. Church-meetings, in these prosy times of peace 
and freedom, can hardly have the interest they had when no one was 
admitted without careful scrutiny and giving the password, when the 
place and time of the next meeting were a carefully-guarded secret, and 
every member held one ear disengaged to catch the first faint sounds of 
the tramp of soldiers’ feet. But though the romance of Church life has 
gone, most of its usefulness may remain for those who are wise enough 
to secure it. 

The principal Church-meeting is that in which its members gather 
around the table of the Lord. In this meeting the relationship of the 
Church to its living Head, and the ground of fellowship between its 
members, are visibly exhibited and brought home to the feeling of all. 
The Lord’s Supper is the Church’s highest act of faith and worship, the 
chief among its means of grace, and the strongest bond of Church- 
fellowship. My dear friend, the late pastor of ‘Trinity Church, Reading,* 
once challenged this sentiment as being the root of all Ritualism. My 
reply was, and is, that it is the soul of good in the evil thing, to which 
Ritualism owes its life and its acceptance by thousands of devout 
Christian people. The Lord’s Supper exhibits the Church’s normal and 
abiding relationship to the Master. It is the perpetuation of the original 
celebration of the Supper-chamber. In the patens and cups of an 
unbroken tradition, the Lord Jesus hands to us bread and wine from 
that table. Time counts for nothing in the sphere of faith, and the 
generations between us and that of the Apostles are only the concentric 
circles of an enlarged fellowship, across which the Master’s dying com- 
mand has been communicated to us. For me, the bread and wine are 
not simply pictorial signs to help a childish state of spiritual perception, 
but pledges, from the Lord’s own hand, of the communication of His 
own glorious life and of the unspeakable benefits of His death to all 
believing souls brought, by the act of partaking, into immediate relation 
with Himself. In this view of the Lord’s Supper, I find the strongest 
bond of Church fellowship. All who partake at His table, discerning 
the Lord’s body, share a common life. The one Living Bread by 
which their souls are fed, makes them one Bread also : ‘‘ For we being 
many are one bread and one body : for we ar. all partakers of that one 
Bread.” Eating together at this table, they become members one of 


* Rev. F. B. Stevenson, now of Montreal. 
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another by a new and tenderer tie than that of their common humanity. 
They cannot go from this table and be no more to each other than 
people brought together in a crowd. The memory of the hour when, 
assembled beneath the paving as of sapphire stone, “they saw God and 
did eat and drink,” invests them henceforth with a sacred character. 
To break the connection between participation at the Lord’s table and 
Church-fellowship, as some propose to do, by giving access to the table 
to such as come and go and make no sign of brotherly recognition and 
undertake no common responsibilities in the service of the Master, is a 
step downward and backward into a region perhaps of greater liberty, 
but, if wider, more chill and dark. 

Taking this view of the Lord’s Supper as the most solemn and sacred 
act of our Church life, I have the following suggestions to offer in respect 
to its observance :— 


1. That it should be as frequent as our reverence can bear. Some 
Churches would, I believe, be profited if, for a while, they had the 
Lord’s Supper only three or four times a year, and approached it with 
solemn deliberate preparation ; there may be others with sufficient faith 
and reverence to bear the strain of a weekly observance, and find it a 
constant source of strength and joy. In every case the question to be 
solved is, whether there be sufficient faith to overcome the vulgarising 


influences of familiarity. People with weak digestions cannot take 
frequent meals of the most nourishing food, only the strong and active 
can assimilate a large and generous diet. We have great reason to 
protest against the slavery of rules and traditions. Why should the same 
practice prevail at all times and in all Churches? The Church should 
feel the touch of pastoral rule, and be conscious of being under a wise 
care. Inallsolemn crises of Church life, in times of sorrow and on days 
of greatest thankfulness and joy, the Church should assemble where its 
members will have the most vivid feeling of being at the feet of the 
Master. If, when there was a pastor to be chosen, or deacons ap- 
pointed, or a new undertaking started, the Church began with an 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, I think higher motives and more 
spiritual aims would rule in these trying times than usually prevail. “I 
speak as to wise men, judge ye what I say.” 

2. When, as is usually the case, the Church meets for the observance 
of the Supper after public worship, the service should be short, fervent, 
and restful. The address should, if possible, be on the same lines of 
thought as the preceding sermon, presenting and applying to the heart 
truth which has already been commended to the understanding. It 
should engage attention without straining it. Our aim should be, in a 
few glowing words of concentrated thought and emotion, to raise the 
warmth of conviction and feeling alteady kindled to a white heat. 
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Keeping this in view, it is very undesirable to allow the lengthened 
interval to elapse between the two services permitted in some Churches. 
Everything having been previously prepared, let the minister pass from 
the pulpit, or desk, to his place at the communion-table, and the 
deacons range themselves on either side, without any of those fussy, 
mysterious journeys to and from the vestry which distract the attention 
and try the patience of the people engaged in the preparation of silent 
worship. <A brief voluntary on the organ, softly played, would tend to 
counteract the distraction caused by the retirement of the non-commu- 
nicant part of the congregation. If the impression produced by the 
sermon has been marked and deep, a verse or two of some appropriate 
hymn, followed by two or three minutes of silent worship, or by the 
recitation of three or four passages of Scripture in harmony with the 
sermon, will sometimes be found more profitable than any address. 
When we have touched the heart, we must not keep our finger on the 
place, or we produce numbness where at first we evoked feeling. God 
only knows how often we spoil our own work by not leaving well alone. 
The thanksgivings before the distributions of the bread and wine should 
be simply collects of fervent praise and self-consecration. Brevity 
without haste, intensity without hardness, warmth without excitement, 
should characterise the service from its opening to its close. 

It is the custom of my Church to receive our new members at the 
Lord’s table, giving them the right hand of fellowship, accompanied by 
a few words of earnest counsel and by a charge appointing them to 
some specific service. We do not force this upon anyone who feels 
that to be personally addressed would create so much nervous agitation 
as to destroy the profit of the service ; but my experience is that it is 
rarely objected to, and is always remembered as a season of solemn 
impression. This welcome to new members of course precedes the 
distribution of the bread and wine. 

3. Let me ask whether it would not be advantageous occasionally to 
substitute a Communion service for the ordinary public worship on the 
Sunday evening? Disappointment to the public, excluded by such a 
service, would be prevented if the occasion of a special sermon addressed 
to young men or young women, or dealing with some topic of passing 
interest were made the opportunity for this meeting of the Church. 
The Communion service would come first,* and then, at a stated hour, 
the general public might be admitted to a sermon, or address, preceded 
simply by a hymn and a collect. The same advertisement would serve 
to notify the omission of the ordinary service, and to invite the public to 


*' Perhaps it will be found more practicable to have the public address first, but 
still setting aside the.usual service of prayer and praise. 
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the special address. Sermons to particular classes, or on questions or 
the day, would secure a larger hearing if they were divorced from the 
usual devotional service. The Roman Catholic Church well under- 
stands the wisdom of this policy, and fas est ab hoste doceri. 

Such separate Communion services would help Church-members to 
realise more fully their corporate union and privileges. The pastor 
might be relieved by members with the necessary gifts engaging in 
prayer, or giving short addresses upon previously-selected topics. At 
such gatherings of the whole fellowship an opportunity might be 
afforded for the interchange of thoughtful observations upon matters 
affecting its life and usefulness, and for the cultivation of warmer feeling 
of sympathy and concord. Circumstanced as many of our Church- 
members are, a full and fairly representative meeting of the whole 
fellowship is scarcely possible, except on the Lord’s day. I would 
exclude from such meetings anything of the nature of business, but 
words of sympathy and farewell to those who were leaving for other 
Churches, and tender notices of those who had entered into rest would 
be both edifying and appropriate. 

Thus far I have been dealing with the principal Church-meetings 
which gather round the table of the Lord; I come now to meetings 
held in the week for purposes of spiritual edification, and for the tran- 
saction of the various matters of business which the management of a 
society entails. Again a few suggestions :— 

1. I have never had any troublesome Church-meetings. I only 
remember one in which any strong difference of opinion was manifested. 
This peaceful experience I attribute to the rule observed of never intro- 
ducing any matter to a meeting without previous consultation with the 
deacons, and securing either their unanimous accord or the abstinence 
of the minority from opposition. If the reasons one has to offer in 
favour of a proposition fail to convince one or two men when kindly 
urged in private consultation, the probability is that they will not be 
sufficiently clear and strong to win over the support of a minority of 
members known to sympathise with their views. Measures carried by 
small majorities always produce more irritation than the benefits they 
would confer are worth. It is betterto wait. Time and truth fight for 
those who are in the right. Of course circumstances arise in which 
principles are at stake when conflict must be faced, and prompt, deter- 
mined action taken ; but under a judicious pastor, who is on his guard 
against slight departures from right and order, such occasions rarely 
arise. 

2. In most cases of discipline, the unanimous judgment of the pastor 
and deacons generally deserves confidence ; but when there is room for 
difference of opinion, the Church does wisely to appoint a committee of 
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reference, and give its sanction to their decision. The discussion in a 
full meeting of cases of moral delinquency creates scandal, and raises an 
almost insurmountable obstacle to the restoration of offenders. 

3. It is a wise rule, I think, which prohibits Church-members under 
eighteen or twenty years of age from voting upon any question before 
the Church. 

4. A custom much to be deprecated is that of submitting mere details 
of management to a Church vote. The sanction of the Church is not 
required for any outlay lying within the limits of ordinary expenditure, 
nor for any changes in management or order of worship unless they 
seriously touch the convenience of members, or introduce a totally new 
feature into the service. The minister and deacons constitute the 
Church’s executive to manage its affairs, and should either be trusted as 
competent to do what is best for the welfare of the community or be 
asked to resign. I have heard of a Church being consulted about a bill 
for anniversary services and the charge for admission to a tea-meeting. 
You might as well use a Nasmith hammer to crack a nut, or employ an 
elephant to pick up a needle. Churches may well become difficult to 
manage when invited to use their power upon every trifling occasion. 
In small Churches there is a temptation to make business when there is 
none. It is said that the happiest periods in a nation’s life are those 
when it offers nothing for the pen of history of record. That was not a 
bad time for the early Church that is covered by a single verse in the 
Acts of the Apostles: ‘‘Then had the Churches rest throughout all 
Judea and Galilee and Samaria, and, walking in the fear of the Lord 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” I prize an 
increasing roll of Church-members, but I have never been ambitious of 
a full minute-book. 

5. I should like the opinion of my brethren upon the expediency of 
inviting the Church to confer from time to time upon questions of life 
and conduct upon which various experiences are calculated to throw 
light, such as the treatment of grown-up sons and daughters living at 
home, amusements, the management of workpeople and servants, ques- 
tions of casuistry arising out of trade or politics, and a host of minor 
matters in which it is necessary that Christians should act wisely, but 
about which there seems to be much perplexity and failure to grasp and 
apply guiding principles. The experiment was madein my own Church, 
but was accidentally interrupted and has never been renewed. Wisely 
managed and well sustained by a few thoughtful members, such meet- 
ings might, I think, be made very useful. 

6. All the agencies of the Church, its village preachers, schools, dis- 
trict visitors, and benevolent societies, ought to report to the Church- 
meeting as the centre whence they derive authority and support for their 

Zz 
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work. ‘This is not often done, but there is the highest precedent for it 
in the Acts of the Apostles ; and the neglect of this obvious duty is the 
chief cause of that want of sympathy on the part of the Church of which 
many earnest workers complain, and of a sense of separate interests 
springing up between the Church and the Sunday-school. The Church 
is the sensorium to which all intelligence from the periphery of congre- 
gational activity should be referred, and the seat of motive power. 
Committees of schools and other institutions should be regarded as 
standing sub-committees entrusted with different departments: of the 
Church’s work. ‘The appointment of officers, the choice of teachers, 
and the selection of village preachers, is best left with those directly 
engaged in conducting these several institutions, because they must be 
the most competent judges of the demands of the work, and of the 
qualifications of persons willing to perform it ; but their appointments 
should be notified to the Church that they may receive its sanction, and, 
where practicable, teachers, preachers, and visitors should be com- 
mended to their respective labours by words of pastoral counsel and 
sympathy and by the prayers of the people. The obvious advantages of 
this orderly way of proceeding are, that the Church is kept informed of 
all that is being done, and its interest in the various departments of 
Christian labour is thereby sustained; cooling zeal and intermittent 
efforts suffer the compunctions of salutary shame ; vacancies are sooner 
filled up ; and all the institutions of the Church feel the stimulus sup- 
plied by a quickened sense of responsibility to a central authority. 
*: Jerusalem is builded as a city that is compact together, whither the 
tribes go up.” “From Christ the whole body, fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto 
the edifying of itself in love.” 

Once or twice in the course of the year the ordinary Church-meeting 
may with advantage assume the form of a Church-members’ tea-meeting. 
If the accommodation of the room permit, tea should be served at side- 
tables, and the seats so arranged that the persons attending may freely 
move about during tea, or sit down beside anyone they please and enter 
into conversation. After tea, papers or spoken addresses upon selected 
subjects, with prayer and psalmody, make a very profitable evening. 
Care should be taken in preparing for these meetings, by attention to 
little details of grace and comfort, to give them a bright and home-like 
aspect. Such réuzons make people feel that they have a religious home. 
This is the last suggestion I have to offer. There is little that is novel 
in what I have submitted to your consideration. Probably in one 
Church or another, all these ideas have been acted upon, but I question 
whether'the plan of Church-management now sketched has been carried 
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out anywhere with anything like completeness. That it is sound in 
principle I am convinced, or I should not commend it to you. If fully 
carried out, with such adjustment of details as special circumstances 
may dictate, there would be no complaint of Church-meetings lacking 
interest, and Church-fellowship itself would be regarded as offering a 
greater privilege, and supplying a more useful organisation. But after 
all, though skilful organisation applies existing power and economises 
its expenditure, it cannot create it. We are for ever inquiring after 
improved methods, but what we chiefly want is a more vigorous life. 
Let us, as ministers and deacons, steadfastly aim at reaching this. A 
deepened sense of responsibility, a more uniform diligence, and wider, 
warmer sympathies would send new blood through all the channels of 
our Church organisations. Let us, brethren, strive to make our preach- 
ing more intense, practical, and tender, and our prayers more sympathetic 
and devout, to live ourselves more immediately under the Master’s eye 
and within the shadow and warmth of His hand; then the spiritual 
heart of the Church will beat with a quicker, fuller life, and renewed 
health and vigour appear in every part of the fellowship under our care. 
I shall be glad if anything I have said may contribute to this result. 

[In the discussion which followed this paper, most explicit testimony 
was given by one of the speakers, the Rev. G. S. Reaney, to the wisdom 
of holding Church-meetings on Sunday evenings. The largest and most 
edifying Church-meetings he had ever attended had been held on 
Sundays. | E. W. SHALDERS. 


PAPAL PoRTRAITS. 


I.—InnocentT III. 


HE death of Pope Pius IX., and the accession of Pope Leo XIII., 
naturally carry our thoughts back through the long succession of 
Roman pontiffs, and invite our attention to the various fortunes and 
striking peculiarities of that singular and far-reaching dynasty whereof 
they are the latest members. “ The Papal dynasty has yielded an 
average crop of good and bad, of weak and vigorous rulers, of men of 
worth and master spirits, of fools, profligates, tyrants, and monsters. 
Now and then, in private life and personal character, a Gregory, an 
Urban, a Clement, an Innocent, a Benedict, a Boniface, a Pius, and a 
Celestine, have been not unmeetly named ; but, as a body, these loftily- 
designated sovereigns of the Roman Church have by no means 
transcended in mercy, righteousness, beneficence, and godliness the 
Henries, Edwards, Charleses, and Fredericks of this world. There his 
been no dearth of reckless Gregories, brawling Urbans, ruthless 
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Clements, harmful Innocents, and Benedicts of anything but blessed 
memory. There has been more than one malefactor Boniface, more 
than one ungodly Pius, more than one earthly-minded Celestine.” * 
In the present somewhat heedless and indulgent mood of English 
Protestantism it may be well to make acquaintance with a few of the 
most remarkable members of this dynasty, to contemplate closely a 
ruthless Clement, to see something ofa brawling Urban, to get intimate 
with a harmful Innocent, to study carefully a malefactor Boniface, and 
to take cognizance of an unblest and unblessing Benedict. 

In making acquaintance with such a personage, we do not necessarily 
make acquaintance with a bad man ora bad Pope. Badness as a man 
and badness as a Pope may go together, as in Sixtus IV. and Alexander 
VI.; goodness as a man and goodness as a Pope may go together, as 
in Pius V. But admirable Pontiffs may be evil human beings, as were 
Innocent IV. and Eugenius IV.; while a poor Pontiff may possess 
every personal virtue, as did Clement XIV., who abolished the Jesuits 
in 1773. Pontifical worth is not only compatible with individual 
wickedness, but may lead to the commission of crime ; while pontifical 
incapacity may hinder the perpetration of evil. A good Pope, a wise, 
vigorous, and successful ruler of the Roman Church, a_ watchful 
guardian of her interests, an effectual asserter of her claims, an enlarger 
of her dominion, a vanquisher of her foes, an uplifter of her power, 
must needs at all times look with jealousy upon individual liberty, and 
seek unduly to restrain the activity of the human intellect, while in 
certain seasons he must needs deal largely in repression, compression, 
and oppression of all sorts, must needs invoke war and bloodshed in 
behalf of his ecclesiastical supremacy or his Italian principality ; must 
needs be a ruthless persecutor and an unshrinking exterminator. 
Wasted realms and slaughtered myriads, the silence of conscience and 
the extinction of intellectual light, proclaim how well a reckless 
Gregory or a harmful Innocent has deserved of the Church over which 
he ruled. The persecuting energy of a ruthless Clement wins the 
applause of ecclesiastical annalists and the condemnation of impartial 
historians. It is hard to say if a malefactor Boniface has wrought more 
good to his Church or more evil to his kind. The blessings of the 
priesthood and the curses of humanity follow an execrable Benedict 
down the stream of time. 

The harmful Innocent to whom this paper is devoted was emphati- 
cally a good Pope ; was ecclesiastically the best, and personally by no 
means the worst, of the Roman Pontiffs. Innocent III. rightly passes 
for the greatest, most successful, and most terrible of the Popes ; for 
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the supreme enlarger and most consummate wielder of the Papal 
monarchy, most absolute in his dealings with kings and nations, with 
hearts and consciences, for the most effectual flinger of the Papal 
thunderbolts, for the realiser of that ideal of Papal omnipotence 
conceived by Gregory VII. He put forth every pretension, achieved 
every aspiration, performed every function, of the perfect and pattern 
Pontiff: humbled kings, made and unmade emperors, bruised nations, 
prompted crusades, exterminated heretics, launched crushing excom- 
munications, laid on blighting interdicts, convened councils, and had a 
hand in defining dogmas. By far the mightiest man of his age, he 
turned all its leading personages into instruments or victims, crushed 
all its hostile tendencies, made the most of all its favourable tendencics, 
won it or bent it to his will. He meddled everywhere, controlled 
everything, mastered everybody. Grandly and terribly conspicuous in 
ecclesiatical history, he makes no mean figure in Italian and German 
history, plays a lordly part in English history, and is horribly famous 
in French history. 

It was at the close of the twelfth century (1198) that on the death of 
Celestine III., Lothaire di Segni, a Roman of noble birth, was chosen 
Pope, and took the name of Innocent III. He cannot be reckoned 
among the ¢/der/y single men who for the most part have composed the 
Papal dynasty, as he ascended the pontifical throne at the age of 
thirty-seven, in the vigour of life and the perfection of all his powers. 
Great and various as were those powers, they were amply tasked by the 
circumstances and peculiarities of the time, by the needs and perils of 
the popedom. It is very difficult for a denizen of the nineteenth 
century to enter into the life of Europe and Christendom at the end of 
the twelfth century. There were countries bearing the names of Italy, 
Germany, Spain ; there were kingdoms bearing the names of France, 
England, Sweden, Denmark ; but how unspeakably different from the 
Germany, Italy, Spain, France, and England of to-day! Italy was 
made up of republics and principalities, practically independent, but 
nominally subject to the Holy Roman Empire. The same might be 
said of Germany, save that the free cities were not nearly so powerful, 
Spain was split up into many kingdoms, both Christian and Moham- 
medan ; though the former were gaining the upper hand, the latter 
remained powerful, and held at least a third of the Peninsula. France 
was in the hands of divers dukes and counts, who rendered homage to 
a king not more powerful than some of his vassals, like the king of 
England. England was the England of Richard I.—the England 
which Sir Walter Scott has so vividly painted in “ Ivanhoe,” with no 
English nation, but with king, nobles, knights, bishops, and abbots, 
speaking French, and a sorely-bruised people speaking Anglo-Saxon. 
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Everywhere the feudal system prevailed with more or less strictness. 
Christendom was in the midst of her crusading enthusiasm. The 
Templars were at the height of their power and wealth. Constantinople 
was the capital of the Greek, or Eastern Roman Empire—a dwindling 
but not an impotent state. The Ottoman Turks were not yet heard of, 
though other Turks held inuch of Asia Minor. ‘The third crusade, 
whereof Coeur de Leon was the hero, had just come to an end. 
Saladin was dead three years, and Richard had little more than a year 
to live, when Innocent III. began to reign. 

The Popedom was a great and formidabie power when its supreme 
aggrandiser took it in hand. From the monsters who had defiled and 
degraded it during the tenth century, it had passed under the vigorous 
direction of Gregory VII. and his congenial successors. No longer 
satisfied with the chief place which it had holden for centuries in the 
Western Church, it claimed supremacy over all things and all men ; 
over the powers of the world and the thoughts of the heart ; over con- 
science and intellect ; over kings and nations. It had made over 
first England, and then Ireland, to the Normans. :It had humbled 
more than one German king and Holy Roman emperor; had taken 
away the crown and broken the heart of Henry IV. (1106.) Just 
twenty years before the accession of Innocent, Frederick Redbeard, 
the greatest of the German Ceesars, who had been long in conflict with 
Pope Alexander III., knelt before his papal antagonist at St. Mark’s, 
in Venice, and made peace with the victorious pontiff (1177). A few 
years before (1170), the murder of Becket beside the altar by the 
servants of the Crown had marvellously magnified the might of the 
Church and ministered to the growth of the Papacy. 

But though the Popedom had grown, hostile powers had grown beside 
it. If Innocent found it strong and aggressive, he also found it con- 
fronted by foes and beset by perils. The intellect and conscience of 
Christendom had put forth much aspiration and energy during the 
twelfth century. Abelard and Gilbert of Poictiers boldly discussed 
theological questions. Peter des Bruys and Peter Waldo proclaimed a 
simple Gospel. The purer Christianity that had always lingered in some 
Alpine valleys took deeper root therein, and went forth therefrom. A 
Christianity, derived from those oriental Protestants, the Paulicians—a 
Christianity which seems to have combined some Gnostic notions with 
many Reformation doctrines, a Christianity which wholly renounced 
and openly defied the Papacy—pervaded the South of France. Known as 
Paterins, Catharini, or Puritans and Albigenses (a name derived from 
the town of Albe, where they abounded), these foes of Rome waxed 
more numerous, strong, and bold every day. The Church had not 
wholly neglected these formidable insurgents. St. Bernard preached 
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to them in vain. More than one Pontiff branded and assailed them. 
But no thorough and crushing persecution was set on foot. The feeble 
assaults hitherto attempted stimulated and strengthened them. At 
the accession of Innocent III. the most civilised and enlightened 
region of Europe was the home of heresy. The most cultivated and 
refined of European tongues, the Langue d’Oc, the language of 
the Troubadours, was wielded by religious innovators and anti-papal 
teachers. 

Such was the Christendom with which Innocent had to deal, such 
was the age which he undertook to master ; and most thoroughly did he 
master it, victorously did he cope with its kings, its peoples, its cru- 
saders, and its heretics, This success was, without doubt, furthered by 
the absence of any opponent of transcendent capacity. No master 
spirit directed the heretics of Southern France; no mighty sovereign 
sat on any European throne. Instead of a great Emperor like Frederick 
Redbeard, there were two rivals for the imperial throne, his son Philip 
and Otto of Brunswick, both eager for the support of the Pope, who 
bestowed it on the Guelf Otto. Redbeard’s infant grandson, Frederick, 
King of Sicily, was the Pontiff’s ward. Pedro II., King of Aragon, 
an accomplished knight and brave warrior, was, however, no match for 
Innocent, with whom he afterwards came into conflict. The Pope had 
reigned little more than a year when the hero of the age, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, fell before the petty fortress of Chalus (1199), and was 
replaced on the throne of England by his brother, John Lackland, the 
basest of English monarchs. Philip Augustus of France, the fellow- 
crusader and rival of Richard, the wisest and most successful sovereign 
of the age, first provoked the wrath and bowed before the behest of 
Innocent. He put away his wife Ingeburga of Denmark, to whom he 
took a strong dislike on the wedding-day, and married Agnes of Meran. 
The Pontiff, no less severe against the irregularities of a king than 
against the heresy of a nation, ordered Philip to take back the Danish 
lady. ‘The king refused. France was smitten with an interdict ; the 
churches were closed ; worship was forbidden ; the dead were left un- 
buried. The people shuddered ; the monarch yielded ; put away the 
beloved Agnes, and nominally took back the hated Ingeburga.” This 
vanquisher of the foes, this enlarger of the kingdom of France, sub- 
mitted to the Roman Pontiff, and was careful not to provoke him again 
(1200). 

John of England struggled longer against Innocent, but was far more 
signally defeated and deeply degraded. He would not receive Stephen 
Langton, whom the Pope and the monks of St. Augustine between 
them had made Archbishop of Canterbury without his leave (1207). 
Innocent smote the kingdom with an interdict (1208), and the King 
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with excommunication (1209). John avenged himself upon the goods 
and persons of the clergy who obeyed the Pope. For six years 
(1208-14) England lay apart from Christendom, a land of closed 
churches, silenced worship, and unsolemnised weddings and funerals. In 
1212 Innocent went on to depose John, and summoned Philip of 
France to execute the doom. A French army lay along the Channel 
ready to embark. A Papal legate was in the French camp. John 
trembled, and had cause to tremble. The foe of Rome was the op- 
pressor of England. The accursed of the Pope was abhorred by his 
subjects, and could not reckon upon their help. As he could not with- 
stand Pontiff and people together, he chose the baser part. Instead 
of satisfying England and defying Rome, he determined to avenge 
himself upon his subjects, and to humble himself before the Pontiff. 
Accordingly he invited the legate Pandulf to cross the Channel, re- 
signed the English crown into his hands on Ascension-Day, 1213, and 
took it back as the vassal and tributary of Rome. Innocent’ at once 
took up the cause of his subject, condemned the invasion which he 
had enjoined, branded the insurrection which he had encouraged, and 
forbade the French monarch and the English barons to assail the 
liegeman of the Church under pain of excommunication. Philip yielded 
a grudging obedience ; the barons braved the Papal thunderbolts, and 
constrained their sovereign to sign the Great Charter which Innocent 
did not fail to brand and cancel. He thus mingled degradation for the 
crown with execration for the freedom of England. Magna Charta is 
happy in the curse of Rome.* 

The Pontiff had meddled with the household of the King of France; 
he had reduced the King of England into vassalage ; he dealt still 
more sternly with another, and conventionally a greater monarch ; he 
made and unmade a Holy Roman emperor. In the contest for the im- 
perial crown between Philip of Suabia, chief of the Ghibelins, and 
Otto of Brunswick, chief of the Guelfs, Innocent naturally sided with the 
Guelfs, and after the murder of Philip (1208) crowned his own candi- 
date. But as soon as Otto became emperor, he began to assert imperial 
rights, and incurred the wrath of his pontifical protector. In the 
midst of the struggle with John, Innocent fell upon another sovereign 
(1211). He set up against Otto, Frederick, King of Sicily, nephew of 
Philip, and grandson of Frederick Redbeard, and dethroned the head of 
the Guelfs in behalf of the chief of the Ghibelins. He undid his own 
work, unmade his own creature; while he upheld that John whom he 
had deposed, he pulled down that Otto whom he had set up. 





* Matthew Paris (pp. 355-371) gives the bulls wherein Innocent annulled the 
Charter and excommunicated the barons, first generally, then by name. 
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It is as the lord paramount of John and the execrator of Magna 
Charta that Innocent III. is best known to English readers. But his- 
tory does not recognise these dealings with England as his greatest 
exploits. He did greater and more terrible things than these : extermi- 
nated a potent and widespread faith ; desolated‘a fair region ; ruined a 
flourishing people ; degraded a noble language. He contemplated the 
predominance of the Albigenses in southern France with unaffected 
horror, and determined to make an end of it. He first sent the fiery 
Spaniard Dominic with a band of congenial preachers into the infected 
land, and commanded the princes of the country to second with fire 
and sword the efforts of Dominic (1206). The preachers did their best 
in vain ; the princes would not do their best ; so the Pontiff bethought 
himself of a more efficient remedy. Crusades were in fashion. If they 
had not answered very well with the Mohammedans, for whose benefit 
they were originally designed, and on whom they had been tried, they 
might answer better with the heretics who were near at hand. A crusade 
had already been tried with much effect upon fellow Christians. The 
French and Venetians who undertook the Fourth Crusade had fallen 
on the Greeks instead of the Saracens ; captured Constantinople instead 
of Jerusalem, and set up a Latin emperor and a Latin patriarch in the 
imperial city (1203-4). Innocent rebuked this perversion of the crusad- 


ing spirit, though he accepted this enlargement of his ecclesiastical 
domain. 


But if the Pontiff did not encourage the crusade against the schis- 
matics of Greece, he proclaimed a crusade against the heretics of 
southern France; invited the warriors of Christendom to fall upon 
their neighbours, to earn by the slaughter of the heretics all the benefits, 
temporal and spiritual, annexed to the slaughter of the Moslems—the 
acquisition of wealth and lands with the forgiveness of every sin,— 
past, present, and to come. ‘The bravest warriors under the best cap- 
tain of the age eagerly embraced this alluring invitation. ‘The knights 
and nobles of northern France made ready to smite and despoil their 
southern neighbours. A sanguinary and fanatical legate, Arnold 
Amalric, abbot of Citeaux, accompanied the Papal host ; a consummate 
warrior, Simon de Montfort, father of that Simon who did good service 
to English freedom in the reign of Henry III., commanded it. Never 
had crusading army a more appropriate leader; Simon possessed 
every endowment of a soldier and a chief, combined the sincerest 
fanaticism with intense ambition and insatiable cupidity ; held in his 
heart of hearts that he was doing the will of God by slaughtering and 
plundering heretics, by enriching and aggrandising himself. 

The Albigenses were no match for such foes. Superior in knowledge, 
civilisation, and refinement, they were sadly inferior in valour, dis- 
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cipline, and conduct. No master-spirit guided their counsels ; no hero 
led them to the field ; no potent prince of the invaded land ventured 
to take arms in behalf of his heretical subjects. The crusaders marched 
from victory to victory, from massacre to massacre. They appropriately 
begun the work at Beziers. On the capture of that town, the legate 
Amold was asked how the true believers were to be distinguished from 
the heretics. He answered, “Slay them all; the Lord knows His 
own.” The behest was exactly fulfilled, myriads were slaughtered (1209) 
The crusaders went on storming towns and castles and slaying heretics. 
Fire seconded the sword ; the captives were reserved for the stake. 
In a few years a fair land was laid waste, a people was brought low, a 
faith was rooted out. The Provencal tongue sank from the language of 
knights, poets, and reformers into a mere favozs. 

The sanguinary fanaticism of the crusaders claimed a substantial 
reward. After having made an end of open heretics, de Montfort 
began to despoil the professedly orthodox princes of the desolated 
region, and to build up a principality for himself. Pedro II., King of 
Aragon, who, had he withstood the crusaders on their first invasion 
ere the Albigenses were destroyed, might have repelled the invaders, 
and averted all those horrcrs, at length interposed to stay the progress 
of Simon. But the gallant and accomplished monarch was no match 
for the terrible crusader, by whom he was vanquished and killed at 
the battle of Muret (1213). Another royal victim graced the pontificate 
of Innocent III: to the humbled Philip of France, to the degraded 
John of England, to the dethroned Otto of Germany, was added the 
slain Pedro of Spain. Each leading nation of Christendom yielded a 
sovereign to the wrath of the Pope. 

Innocent did not rejoice in the spoliation of the princes of southern 
France as he did in the extermination of its heretics ; the latter work he 
thoroughly approved and enjoyed. This crusade had, indeed, an- 
swered. The device of his heart had taken full effect. The heresy 
which pervaded one province, and threatened to invade the whole of 
Christendom, was rooted out. All open profession of the anti-papal 
faith had ceased ; and twelve years after the death of Innocent the In- 
quisition was set up at Toulouse for the benefit of its lurking adherents. 
Innocent had done almost everything that a perfect Pope could do. 
Yet he was not satisfied, he was not weary in well doing, but went on 
to render another service to his Church, and bestow another splendour 
on his reign. He convened a Council, and defined a dogma. The 
assembly which met at the Lateran in November, 1215, numerously and 
splendidly attended, thronged with prelates and ambassadors from East 
and West, bore witness to the glory, as its decrees condensed the 
labours and triumphs, of his pontificate. But it did more than record— 
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it added most appropriately to the achievements of his reign. It con- 
secrated a pernicious practice in the Church ; it made a portentous 
addition to the faith. It gave a solemn sanction to auricular confession ; 
it made an essential dogma of transubstantiation: the most potent de- 
vice for enslaving the conscience was formally admitted among the 
agencies of the Roman Church, while the transcendent defiance of 
reason and spiritual discernment won a place among her fundamental 
and obligatory doctrines. The corruptions which for ages had been 
gathering round the Lord’s Supper attained fulness, and received con- 
secration. The symbol was transformed into an idol; the feast of 
thankful memory and brotherly love was degraded into a pageant and 
a performance. 

This work, in truth worthy of the perfect pontiff, most fittingly 
crowned and consummated the manifold labours and triumphs of Inno- 
cent. It was destined to close them. The Council met in November, 
1215. In August, 1216, its great convener passed away from earth, in 
the fifty-sixth year of his age. Tradition ascribes a deep sadness to his 
last days; and Lintgurd, one of the saints in the Romish calendar, 
beheld in a vision how Innocent narrowly escaped the pains of hell, and 
how he was doomed to a lingering penance for three great sins. Did 
the slaughter of the Albigenses at all inspire that sadness? Was it one 
of these three sins?* Why should sadness have closed so triumphant a 
Pontificate? Why should punishment have awaited so exemplary, so 
meritorious a Pope? The human heart would have it so. 

What an admirable Pontiff was Innocent III.! what a splendid reign 
was his! how countless were his achievements! There never appeared a 
more successful statesman, a more triumphant conqueror. Neither 
Alexander nor Cesar, neither Richelieu nor Cromwell, met with more 
uniform success. No Roman emperor ruled the world more absolutely. 
I am not sure that he ever made a mistake ; I am quite sure that he 
never encountered a serious repulse. Everything and everybody went 
down before him. Almost everyone who crossed his path came to 
confusion ; almost everyone who lent him aid prospered ; the very same 
person throve beneath the smile and fell beneath the frown of Innocent. 
All the chief monarchs of Christendom figured as his servants or his 
victims. He ordered the domestic life and overruled the heart of 
Philip Augustus ; used that wise and vigorous monarch against John 
of England, and cast him aside when John submitted. That craven 
tyrant first raged against the Pontiff, and then crouched before him. 
The knightly Pedro of Aragon fell before his crusaders. The valiant 
Otto of Germany was set up and pulled down by him. Every tendency 


* Raynaldus’ ‘‘Annales Ecclesiastici,” an. 1216. Michelet, Histoire de France, tom 2. 
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of the time fought for{|him. The crusading spirit, so disastrous to 
Christendom in Asia, helped the Popedom in Europe. The very cru- 
sade which he discouraged, that against the Greeks, enlarged his eccle- 
siastical dominion ; while his own crusade, the crusade against the 
Albigenses, accomplished his utmost desire. He delivered his Church 
from a great danger, destroyed a formidable and widespread heresy, 
withdrew a noble language from the service of anti-papal Christianity. 
He strengthened and adorned his Church not only by the extirpation 
of a heretical community, but by the consecration of a useful practice, 
and the definition of a new dogma. 

These things proclaim the great conqueror, the mighty ruler of 
this world, the perfect Pope; but they hardly reveal the best re- 
presentative of the religion of lowliness and love. One wonder$ how 
even a sincere Roman Catholic can discern in this palmy hour of the 
Popedom the culmination of the Saviour’s work here below. In the 
light of history, apart from that of Christianity, the chief exploits of 
Innocent shine out with a baleful glare ; his countless successes appear 
so many terrible mistakes. He let loose ravage and ruin upon a 
flourishing land ; he quenched the light of intellect among a people ; 
he extirpated a whole community; he introduced wholesale slaughter 
among the agencies of the Church. He branded Magna Charta; he 
laid the Papal curse on English freedom ; he consecrated auricular con- 
fession ; he established transubstantiation. Surely the perfect Pontifi 


was a harmful Innocent. 
Tuomas H. GILL. 


9 we me fe 


THe Rev, Rustace R. Conver on THE Basis 
oF FaiTH.* 


HE existence of God is the central fact of the universe, and the 

devout recognition of it rightly precedes all philosophy, science, 
and religion. It is not the province of these departments of human 
thought to invent or to discover or even to demonstrate God, but to 
know Him in the universe, and to know the universe in Him. 

The opening sentence of the Bible does not affirm that there is a 
God, nor that the heaven and the earth were created, nor that there 
was a beginning of all visible things. ‘These truths are assumed as 
already known, or as too obvious to need distinct assertion, or as truths 
resting on evidence sufficient and appropriate, but beyond the object of 
the writer here to state. Gathering up these obvious, if not self-evident, 


* The Basis of Faith. The Congregational Lecture for 1877. By EusTAcE R. 
ConDER, M.A, London: Hodder & Stoughton. (Price 12s.) 
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truths into one new and sublime truth, he affirms that z¢# was Gop who in 
the beginning created the heaven and theearth. Neither here nor elsewhere 
in the Bible do we find any direct argument to frove, or even any distinct 
statement to /each, that there isa God. Still less do we find anything like 
a formal “‘ Demonstration,” either a prioré or a posterior’ “of the Being 
and attributes of God.” The fact of His existence is everywhere assumed. 
It is only on the basis of this assumption that a revelation or a religion 
is possible for man. The Bible does not prove a God, it reveals Him. 
So is itin the book of Nature. The existence of God is “ evidently 
set forth,” and “clearly seen;” “‘ being understood by the things that 
are made ;” by works and operations and ways which presuppose His 
existence. That it is God who made all things, is one of the first 
truths which the child’s mind receives, and of all truths it is tothe child 
the simplest, the most natural and the most satisfying, and it is just the 
truth which life’s long experience deepens and confirms. It is a truth 
which brings with it, to the common understanding of mankind, its own 
proof, and needs no demonstration, even if it were capable of any. 
We accept it as we do the facts of our own existence, of the existence 
of minds like our own around us, and of the material world itself. It 
is a truth which childhood receives on the testimony of those whom 
nature itself teaches us to trust. Then by our own experience we 
gradually come to trace indications of intelligence, goodness, and 
purpose, as acts of mind, as revelations of a personal will and power. 
We perceive indications of mind, not only in the objects, contrivances, 
functions, and uses of the material world, but in the constitution and 
government of mankind, and in the events of history ; everywhere we 
behold law, harmony, beauty, intelligence, goodness, moral purpose. 
We take into account human nature and the history of man’s moral 
life, and we find how much it has been affected by Judaism and 
Christianity and by the Bible, which records the historical basis of 
these forms of religion ; and the Bible itself with the facts of prophecy 
and miracle which it relates, and its influence on the condition and 
conduct of mankind ; all these reveal God to us. We have, further, the 
testimony of eminently capable and honest men, who are “high 
authorities” in this department of truth, and who “speak that which 
they know, and testify that which they have seen.” Above all there is 
the testimony of Jesus Christ. And there is concurrent evidence in 
the experience of tens of thousands of intelligent and true men, who 
know (whether others know and believe or not, ¢hey know) “the only 
true God,” “‘in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life.” 

But these and all other indications of the existence of God have 
been lately declared to be irrelevant, inconclusive, and illusory. They 
are set aside as unscientific and unphilosophical by some teachers of 
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physical and metaphysical sciences, who would persuade the world that 
there is no God, or that He is altogether unknown and unknowable. 
Whereby already the faith of some has been overthrown, and a strange 
condition of doubt and uncertainty has come upon others. We hail 
Mr. Conder’s book as one of the most timely as well as one of the 
ablest works which the present age has produced. Its object is to test 
the value of some of the “ portentous assumptions” of modern thought, 
“by the twofold method (1) of an examination into the foundations 
and limits of human knowledge, and (2) a review of the evidence for 
the belief in the existence of God.” 

Did our space permit, we would gladly give an analysis of the entire 
argument which Mr. Conder conducts with so much vigour, acuteness, 
and power of illustration. We can only venture upon some parts of it, 
a link here and there of a chain which we much fear lest by detaching 
we should weaken ; we trust, however, that none of our readers will be 
content without a careful study of the book for themselves. 

The first chapter treats of Religion, provisionally defined to be “ the 
sum total of man’s thought and feeling, and conduct with respect to 
God,” afterwards more briefly defined as “‘ the sense of God.” Religion 
is natural to man and common to all nations and ages; but religion 
rests on belief in God, inasmuch as feeling and conduct are always 
dependent on belief. Now, four classes of beliefs in respect to God 
are possible: Theism, Atheism, Pantheism, and Polytheism. Mr. 
Conder makes an important distinction between natural religion, as that 
which human nature, apart from revelation or any external influence, 
teaches ; and natural theology, that is, the knowledge of God, which 
external nature may give or confirm apart from the Bible. The know- 
ledge of God comes to us from without. Man looks upon the universe 
and considers himself, as he is related to the universe, for human 
history, including the effects of alleged revelation on mankind, must also 
be considered. No man can exclude from his experience the combined 
influences of the thoughts and actions of the past. Natural theology, 
therefore, must view the facts of the material universe, and the combined 
religious experience of mankind, together with the inward testimony 
which human nature gives. But all this leads to belief in God, and 
belief presupposes knowledge of God. 

Mr. Conder therefore treats in the second chapter on ‘‘ the know- 
ledge of God ;” in the third chapter on the nature of the evidence on 
which knowledge and belief rest; and in the fourth chapter on the 
nature and validity of knowledge, on the grounds on which we are 
satisfied that our knowledge is real and correspondent with truth and 
fact. This fourth lecture on knowledge was not delivered by Mr. 
Conder in the Memorial Hall, and appears for the first time in this 
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volume. It is a very able, indeed a masterly, defence of the trust- 
worthiness of the human faculties. Mr. Conder might render good 
service by the separate publication of this lecture with some enlarge- 
ments and additions, especially of the scheme of ‘classification of 
ideas ” referred to in the preface. Amongst other useful purposes which 
such a book might answer, it would make an excellent text-book for 
students. We fear the exceedingly brief account of it, which is all 
that our space will admit, will entirely fail to exhibit its great value, 
or to set it forth with adequate clearness. 

Mr. Conder shows that ‘‘ knowledge” is collective and not individual. 
It depends on the mutual action of at least two minds. Admitting 
that knowledge is relative he shows that “ relativity” involves the 
fourfold relation (1) of each mind to outward nature ; (2) of nature to 
each mind and to all minds; (3) of the parts and elements of nature to 
one another; and (4) of human minds to one another. Therefore a 
doctrine of relativity which deals only with the relation of a single 
mind to separate objects or phenomena, and thence affirms a doctrine of 
untrustworthy knowledge (whether called “ relative” or “ conditional”) 
is inadequate, if not false. And, therefore, relativity, properly under- 
stood, instead of being an impediment to knowledge, or antagonistic to 
it, on the ground of weakness or limitation, is really that which con- 
stitutes knowledge and gives it worth and truth. Mr. Conder proceeds 
to show that as knowledge is the product of the relation between minds 
and outward nature and nature’s manifold relations, as all embraced in 
the relation of the whole to the Eternal First Cause, it follows that 
there are no “things in themselves ” out of relation to other things and 
to the First Cause. Knowledge is composed of judgments; and our 
primary judgments have for their subjects (1) phenomena, and (2) the 
realities of which phenomena are the natural signs, viz. self, other 
selves, and causes. The truth of judgments, or the validity of know- 
ledge, depends on the correspondence between our judgments and the 
facts of nature, which agreement may be verified by our action, and by 
the regular course of nature by which all our judgments are tested : all 
showing that we may trust our judgments thus objectively verified. 
Therefore if we perceive adequate evidence in the phenomena and 
facts of the universe of a Personal Eternal First Cause, there is no 
room to suspect the trustworthiness of such knowledge, and “ Philo- 
sophical scepticism has no valid foundation.” 

In the remaining lectures Mr. Conder reviews the evidence of the exis- 
tence of God, giving to them the titles respectively, of “ The Architect 
of the Universe,” “ Architectonic Unity,” ‘“‘ The Voice from Heaven,” 
“Jesus,” and ‘*The Voice Within.” In the fifth and sixth lectures 
he has restated with remarkable clearness and force the Argument 
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from Design. As previously stated by Paley and others, the vastness of 
the field of evidence, “straining and bewildering the mind,” and the 
purely intellectual nature of the proof, in which man’s moral nature is 
not interested, have greatly weakened its force. Not that the argument 
is unsound but it appeals only to the intellect, when it should lay hold 
of the moral nature in which conviction finds its root. So far, there- 
fore, from merely adducing examples of design to prove a designer, 
Mr. Conder greatly widens the argument, and shows with remarkable 
freshness of example and illustration that whilst adaptation of means 
to ends is the common and evident indication of purpose, this adapta- 
tion pervades the universe and meets us everywhere in the simplest 
and the most complex forms. The theory of Evolution cannot blunt 
the force of this argument; it cannot explain the harmonies and 
fitnesses of nature. 


“ Of these three kinds of intricately harmonious, endlessly various adap- 
tations, all equally indispensable to the balance and working of the universe 
—namely, the adaptation of living Structure to Function, of finished Product 
to Use, and of the Universe as a whole and in its parts to Organic Life,— 
Evolution can pretend to explain only the first. Of the second and third it 
can render no account. Asa theory of the Universe, therefore, it is hope- 
lessly defective. By means of its two sub-doctrines, ‘ Natural Selection,’ 
and ‘ Survival of the Fittest,’ it is by many supposed to have inflicted a 
heavy discouragement—some say a death-wound—on teleology, or the 
doctrine of Universal Design. But these hypotheses have no reference to 
inorganic nature. There is no ‘struggle for life’ among metals and gases ; 
no ‘survival of the fittest’ among molecules, all survive and all are equally 
fit. The indications of design are not merely painted upon the surface and 
woven in the texture of all lives, plant or animal, they pervade inorganic 
nature, they are recorded as in secret cypher on its invisible atoms, they 
breathe in the air, they distil in the dew, they are graven in the rock for 


ever.” (Pp. 223-4.) 

The Argument from Design, as usually stated, adduces only a single 
branch of the witness borne by nature to the existence of God. Mr. 
Conder exhibits the separate and combined testimony given in law, 
harmony, beauty, significance, and subservience to moral ends, which 
all pervade the universe and bear concurrent and cumulative evidence. 
Each of these sources of proof is illustrated with much beauty. The 
last head, ‘‘ Moral Ends,” is treated with special wisdom and ability. 
Mr. Conder vindicates the purity and benevolence of nature from the 
strangely dark and bitter indictment of Mr. Mill, and thus concludes :— 


“Yes ! it is still true that ‘ the earth is full of the goodness of the Lord.’ 
Putting out of view Man, for whom alone suffering has a moral character, 
both in root and in fruit, and is capable of being transmuted into priceless 
blessing, the sum of suffering, whether accidental or inevitable, is but a 
minute fraction of the sum of happiness ; a light discount on the immense 
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revenue of conscious enjoyment. In the joy which it is to a healthy, 
vigorous animal merely to live, and the special pleasure waiting on every 
sense and conscious function; in the vivid happiness of young creatures 
and of children—for ever springing as a fresh fountain of joy, untroubled by 
the sorrows of so many generations, in the homes of men ; in the elaborate 
variety and exquisite adaptation of the different kinds of food; in the 
savours and perfumes, the melodies and harmonies, the glorious decoration 
of colours and forms, the delicious glow of sunny warmth and no less deli- 
cious coolness of the breeze and the wave, the jubilant sense of strenuous 
exertion, and luxurious sweetness of rest, enriching life with so many 
separate springs of delight, whose charm is heightened by contrast, and by 
the variety of climates and of seasons ; in the complicated yet smoothly- 
balanced adaptation of every creature to its haunts and habits,—the eagle 
to its soaring flight and lightning swoop, the whale to its mile-deep plunge in 
ocean, the fish to its stream or lake, the mole to its burrow, the insect to its 
leaf ; above all, in the imperial happiness of Man, not confined like lower 
creatures to some tiny homestead or narrow parish or province of enjoyment, 
but laying all Nature under tribute; in the profuse and magnificent, yet 
carefully economised, provisions for his wants, comforts, luxuries,—as in 
coal, iron, gold, lime, granite, freestone, clay and other minerals ; corn, wine, 
oil, and other fruits of the soil; in the delights, reserved for Man alone, of 
social progress, intellectual culture, generous devotion to noble aims, God- 
like virtue, pure and elevated love :—in all these, our intellect must surely 
be dull and our hearts cold if we do not recognise a vast acclaim of accord- 
ant testimony, a mighty chorus of harmonious praise bearing witness that 
the goodness of God endureth continually ; abundantly uttering the memory 
of His great goodness, and singing of His righteousness, as the FATHER OF 
LIGHTS, from whom cometh down every good and perfect gift.” (Pp. 287-8.) 


From the testimony which Nature, as a spiritual unity, that can have 
no existence but in an all-comprehending mind, bears to the existence 
of God, Mr. Conder advances to the evidence drawn from the nature 
and claims of revelation. We are not seeking for logical proof of 
Theism in the Bible. ‘The being of God is assumed as the basis of 
revelation. It is only on the hypothesis of His existence that a revela- 
tion is possible, but if the Bible reveals God, His existence is indis- 
putable. And the Bible is truly a revelation of Him. 


“ According to the Scriptural or Biblical idea of Revelation, therefore, 
God is revealed in Nature as truly as in prophecy or miracle; and both 
revelations combine and harmonise in Divine providence. But the one 
voice is very far from being an echo of the other. Nature is a permanent 
revelation, analogous to the revelation of a man’s character and powers 
in his works. The Written Word is the record of a progressive historic 
revelation, analogous to the revelation which a man makes of himself in his 
spoken and written words and daily actions. It includes a record of the 
providential guidance of human affairs, national and personal; and an 
interpretation of common things by heaven-taught insight. It culminates 
in the personal history, character, and doctrine of Him of whoin His servant 
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Paul wrote, ‘The second man is the Lord from heaven ;’? and whom His 
disciples believed, and do still believe, to be a personal manifestation of the 
unseen God.” (Pp. 302-3.) 


Mr. Conder expounds, with remarkable beauty, certain peculiarly 
* Biblical ideas,” which he adduces as proof of the superhuman origin 
of the Bible, referring his readers with touching reverence and affection 
to the fuller discussion of that subject in the Congregational Lecture of 
his friend and tutor, the late Henry Rogers. The ideas he names are 
the Divine Law, Sin, Holiness, Love, Faith, and Heaven. 

Miracles, like prophecy, presuppose the existence of God, if they 
have really taken place. On the supposition that God exists ‘the 
question of miracles is at an end,” as Dr. Mozley also has shown. It 
is absurd to declare that miracles are impossible, if we believe there is 
a personal God, who is at least as free to act as man is amongst his 
works. ‘To prove that one of the acts of Jesus is physically impossible 
is not to prove that the act was never done, it is only to prove that the 
act if done was a miracle, and the question is, “ Are mzracles possible?” 
May God do what seems to us to be impossible? and this is not a 
scientific question, either physical or metaphysical. It is a historical 
question to be settled by its own evidence. To prove that such or 
such an act is physically impossible is altogether irrelevant and useless. 
The opponent should prove either that there is no God who can do it, 
or that there is no reason to think that if He can He would do it, or 
that there is no proof that He ever has done such an act, which are all 
assumptions too rash for most men to make. 

A singularly valuable portion of Mr. Conder’s book is the eighth 
lecture, “ Jesus.” Direct testimony is: one of the most common and 
trustworthy sources of evidence. The value of the testimony is 
measured by the “authority” of the witness. As there are ‘great 
authorities” in science and in art, there is no presumption against there 
being “authorities ” in religious knowledge, men whose spiritual stature, 
far out-topping the common level of the race, enables them to see what 
others cannot see. 


«No question touches more closely the basis of faith than the question 
whether there have in fact been such teachers, or such a Supreme Teacher. 
When we have explained as best we may the evidence which the Universe 
can furnish of the existence and character of God, and have gazed silent and 
appalled on its mysteries, can we turn for guidance to any mind so much 
wiser, stronger, and better than our own, that we may repose in its judgment 
as infallible? Through the turmoil of conflicting voices and the tempest of 
doubt, can we hear, calm and clear above the windy strife, a Voice that we 
can trust saying, ‘I KNOW HIM, AND HAVE SEEN HIM’?” (Pp. 344-5.) 

“To resume. For our present inquiry there is happily no need to traverse 
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the immense field included in the broad question of authority in reference to 
religious truth. Practically, our conclusion hangs on our judgment of the 
claims of One Teacher. Sharply outlined against the deep background of 
the past, rising in serene unapproached grandeur above its heroic figures and 
colossal phantoms, undimmed by the mists of intervening ages, One Form 
withdraws our gaze from all others. One Voice, clear in our ears as in the 
ears of the men of Galilee eighteen hundred years ago, still speaks as no 
other voice ever spoke to the heart of universal humanity. One Name, in 
its regal power over men’s minds and hearts, continues, and promises to 
continue, as during sixty generations, ‘above every name.’ Some half-dozen 
names—Confucius, Gautama, Pythagoras, Socrates, Zoroaster, Mohammed 
—may for a moment present themselves as rivalling the name of Jesus in 
their dominion over the faith of mankind. But an inspection of their 
dogmas and institutions, and of their influence on their disciples, will dissi- 
pate this illusion. The comparison, full of profound interest and instruction, 
is beside our present inquiry. The certainty that we may have valid know- 
ledge of God and hold real personal communion with Him, not merely as 
Creator and Foundation of the Universe, but as Father of spirits, Hearer of 
prayer, and Guide of trusting souls, must stand or fall with the authority of 
JESUS CHRIST.” (Pp. 347-8.) 


The last lecture deals with the evidence of human nature itself, 
“ The Voice Within.” It consists of an acute and deeply interesting 
analysis of man in relation to God, in his natural aspirations after the 
ideal, in his craving for fatherly sympathy and guidance, in his deep 
capacity of love, and in his moral constitution. Here, again, Mr. 
Conder tests the evolution theory as applied to the genesis of the 
moral sentiments, and he shows how hopelessly it breaks down, and 
how other theories of morals, the utilitarian theory amongst them, 
are helplessly insufficient to answer the vital questions of ethics for 
which Christian theism alone provides clear and intelligible replies. 
The discussion of ethical principles, though necessarily brief, is marked 
by much original thought, and brings out some valuable results. The 
writer proceeds to consider other elements of human thought and 
experience in regard to progress, providence, and prayer, and the 
enigma of life, with their bearing on the great theme so ably and 
devoutly handled in this series of lectures. 

It would be impertinent to refer in detail to the high qualities and 
attainments of the accomplished author of this book, proofs of which 
abound in every part of it. But we must name above all, the deep 
loyalty to truth ; the profoundly reverential spirit ; and the pervading 
charm of candour, charity, and breadth of sympathy, that clothe and 
soften the vigour of relentless logic and strong earnestness and mascu- 
line eloquence, characteristic of a book which the present age will not 
neglect, and which posterity will not willingly let die. 

F. 3. FF. 
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GoLpen Texts.* 


June 2.—“Z will pray the Father, and He shall give you another 
Comforter, that He may abide with you for ever.’—John xiv. 16. 


CCORDING to our earlier English usage, to “ comfort ” meant not 
merely to console, but rather to strengthen and support ; and this 
is the idea which we ought always to associate with this promise of Christ. 
The word translated “ Comforter” means, literally, ‘one who is sum- 
moned to aid.” It was used technically to designate an advocate or 
intercessor in a court of justice; it was also used more generally to 
denote a helper. And this promise of the ‘“ Paraclete,” or Strengthener, 
is one of the most characteristic features in the farewell discourses of 
St. John’s Gospel. Jesus had Himself been the Counsellor and 
Helper of His disciples. Whilst He was “with them,” they could 
always call Him to their aid. He strengthened their hearts by His 
teachings, and by His example of faith and calmness. He guided 
them in their perplexities, and emboldened them in their weakness. 
They felt that the very presence of their Master was a protection and 
help. 

But now He was about to go away from them ; and so He promises 
them ‘ azother Comforter.” They would lose the strengthening influ- 
ence of His own visible presence : but they would receive what would 
meanwhile be better for them, the influences of the unseen Spirit 
dwelling within their hearts. “ It is expedient for you that I go away.” 
They were apt to lean too much on the mere human presence of their 
Lord ; they must learn to depend more on His Divine energy. Jesus, 
moreover, speaks of the promised Spirit as a Person—as One who 
would come to them, “in His name” and in His stead, as their Teacher 
and Inspirer. Sometimes, as in our ‘‘ Golden Text,” He speaks of the 
Father as sending this Divine Strengthener ; at other times, He speaks 
of Himself as sending Him. “If I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send Himuntoyou.” After 
their Master had gone from their sight, a new Power would take 
possession of their souls, giving them a new insight into His teachings 


* In the Lessons of the Sunday-School Union for 1878, there are certain passages 
of Scripture selected for repetition: these are called ‘‘Golden Texts.’”’ The texts 
illustrated in this series of papers are those appointed for repetition on Sunday morning. 
The papers are not written with the intention of furnishing teachers with materials 
which they can use in their classes without trouble; but to assist their own meditation 
on the texts which they have to explain to the children. Parents, too, may with 
advantage have their thoughts occupiel with the passages of Scripture which their 


boys and girls are repeating at school. 
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and purposes, inspiring them with fresh courage and hope, and enabling 
them to face danger and persecution for His sake. This coming of 
the Holy Spirit, to ‘‘abide with them for ever,” would be practically 
for them a return of their Master Himself, upholding and strengthening 
them by His spiritual presence, assuring them of His continuous pro- 
tection and sympathy, and qualifying them to “‘ bear witness” for Him 
in the world. 

But not only was it ‘‘ expedient” for the disciples themselves that 
Jesus should go away from their sight; it was also desirable, for the 
sake of the world which He had come to save, that His local and 
visible presence on the earth should cease, and that His Spirit should 
begin a universal work upon mankind. For not only would this 
promised Spirit strengthen the hearts of the disciples in all their 
witness-bearing, but He would also—through them, and in connection 
with their preaching — make His Divine appeal felt by the world. 
“When He is come, He will reprove the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment ; of sin, because they believe not on Me; of 
righteousness, because I go to the Father, and ye see Me no more; of 
judgment, because the prince of this world is judged.” 

Unbelief in the Divine and Eternal is the essential sin of mankind. 
Even before the Incarnation, whenever any man, Jew or Gentile, 
rejected the light that was shining in upon his conscience, he was 
turning away, in distrust or disloyalty, from the Eternal Word. And 
when this ‘‘ Word became flesh, and dwelt among men,” they “ cruci- 
fied the Lord of glory.” ‘lhe Cross of Calvary thus reveals the black- 
ness of human iniquity. ‘There is throughout Christendom @ sense of 
sin, such as there never was in the old heathen world, such as there 
is not now, where Christ is unknown. Even those who reject or 
neglect the claims of Christ feel bound, in their consciences, to con- 
demn the men who crucified Him. And yet they thus virtually con- 
demn themselves, so long as they are refusing to be drawn to “the 
Holy One and the Just.” ‘Their practical unbelief in Christ burdens 
them with a sense of their alienation from God. 

And as sin, in its essential nature, was revealed in the world’s treat- 
ment of Christ, so the eternal righteousness, in its very essence, was 
revealed in His character and history. His whole life on earth 
breathed of purity, holiness, and love. His death manifested a sublime 
patience, trust, and self-sacrifice. But it was His resurrection and 
ascension that bore witness to the absolute perfection of His character. 
Men condemned Him as an impostor and blasphemer, but God “ justi- 
fied” Him, when He “ raised Him from the dead.’ After Christ had 
thus ‘‘ gone to the Father,” and the disciples ‘‘saw Him no more,” 
they had the conviction that He whom they had seen and known was 
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the perfect manifestation of the perfect God. And now, wherever 
Christ is preached in the world, there the Holy Spirit works in men’s 
consciences a sense of righteousness such as they never had before. 
Our standard of goodness cannot now be as if Jesus had never been. 
The tidal wave of the eternal righteousness in Christ has left its inde- 
lible mark on the shore of human history. One of the most common 
complaints of the world is that those who call themselves Christians 
are often so unlike Christ. The complainers, indeed, may be no better 
than the Christians whom they censure ; but He who has “ gone to the 
Father” has left a standard by which they may measure both them- 
selves and other men. There is, somehow, a sense of righteousness 
“in the air”; and we are all living in the presence of a higher ideal of 
life, which condemns when it does not inspire us. 

The Holy Spirit also impresses @ sense of judgment on the souls of 
men. Christ grappled with ‘‘the prince of this world,” and, in His 
own Person, triumphed over him. But this triumph was not for Him- 
self only: it was for humanity. Christ came to overthrow the dominion 
of the usurper, and to deliver men from his grasp. And now, through- 
out Christendom, there is a feeling that sin is under a curse, that 
iniquity is doomed. Jesus seemed to be vanquished on Calvary ; but 
it is felt that He really conquered. “The prince of this world is 
judged.” There is a conviction, even amongst the ungodly, that the 
apparent successes of sin are only temporary, and that, sooner or later, 
the cause of righteousness will prevail. 

Living, as we now do, in ‘‘ the dispensation of the Spirit,” we may 
lose much if we do not recognise the fact that the Divine Strengthener 
is with us. What we call “moods” may sometimes be the work of 
the Holy Spirit within us, seeking to soften or purify our hearts, and to 
lift us to a higher level of thought, feeling, or purpose. Let us beware 
how we “‘ grieve ” this Heavenly Counsellor, and let us seek to yield 
ourselves up to His inspirations. Let us also remember, in all our 
witness-bearing for Christ and Righteousness, that “the Spirit of 
Truth” is our Helper. He knows the secret avenues to the heart and 
conscience ; He can awaken responsive echoes in human souls ; and 
He can make the feeble words and deeds of Christ’s disciples instru- 
mental in promoting the kingdom of God. 


JuNE 9.— J pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldest keep them from the evil.”’-—John xvii. 15. 


Our Lord, having spoken His farewell words to His disciples, pro- 
ceeds to offer His intercessory prayer, on their behalf, to His Father. 
‘‘ Whilst He was with them,” He had “kept” and guarded them. He 
had been the best Friend they had ever known. He has promised that 
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He “will come again, and receive them unto Himself.” He prays 
that, by and by, they ‘“‘may be where He is, and may behold His 
glory.” But as it is meanwhile “ expedient ’’ that they should be sepa- 
rated for a season from His visible presence, He now, in their very 
hearing, says to the Father, ‘‘I pray not that Thou shouldest take them 
out of the world.’’ The words perhaps fell strangely on the ears of the 
listening disciples. ‘To them it might well seem, at the moment, as if 
the best thing that could befall them would be to be “taken out of the 
world” along with their Master. But Jesus goes on, in His prayer, 
to indicate the grounds on which He desires that they may still remain 
in the world: ‘ Sanctify them through Thy truth: Thy word is truth. 
As Thou hast sent Me into the world, even so have I also sent them 
into the world.” 

The work of sanctification is a gradual thing. To “ sanctify” means 
to set apart to the service of God. Every believer is, in New Testa- 
ment language, a “saint;” he isa consecrated man. But there may 
be a difference in the fervour, the constancy, and the extent of this 
self-consecration. One Christian is holier than another, in proportion 
as his daily life is actually more separated from the spirit of worldliness, 
and more ardently or constantly or extensively devoted to God. Christ 
here says of His disciples, ‘‘ They are not of the world, even as I am 
not of the world.” To be ‘of the world” is to live as if the visible 
were all; it is to belong to the company of those who live as if they 
were merely material creatures amongst material things. These disciples, 
then, did not need to be taken out of the world, in order to be sepa- 
rated from the world. Under the teaching and influence of Jesus, they 
had already begun to live as spiritual creatures—as citizens of the 
“kingdom of God.” They believed in the invisible and eternal, and 
were prepared to make sacrifices for righteousness and love. But, al- 
though they were thus radically “‘ not of the world,” they were far from 
being perfect men. They were still liable to be overcome at times by 
the spirit of worldliness. They were not yet as strong as they ought to 
be, in the presence of ‘‘ evil.” It was therefore desirable, for their own 
sakes, that they should remain in the world, in order that by means of 
the discipline of life they might be confirmed in faith and virtue. Not, 
however, that the experiences of life necessarily make a man holier. 
Temptations do not necessarily make the character more robust. Affliction 
does not necessarily, as by a magic charm, refine and purify the soul. 
It is when we “ walk in the truth,” when we are in the light of that 
“word ’’ which God has given us concerning His character and our 
own duty—that the diverse experiences of human life minister to our 
growth in holiness and virtue. ‘‘ Sanctify them through Thy truth : Thy 
word is truth.” 
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Another reason why Christ wished His disciples not to be taken, as 
yet, out of the world was that they might fulfil their mission as His 
servants and representatives: ‘‘ As Thou hast sent Me into the world, 
even so have I also sent them into the world.” Holiness is not a self- 
righteous or self-indulgent isolation. ‘The world, because of its very 
worldliness, was unbrotherly in spirit. But these disciples, being sepa- 
rated from the spirit of the world, had received into their hearts the 
spirit of brotherhood and beneficence. And so, just as the Father had 
sent Jesus to be His representative to men, to bear witness to the 
truth, and to bless mankind, so Jesus now “ sends them into the world,” 
as His representatives, to bear witness for Him, to preach the truth He 
had revealed, and thus to carry on that great work which He, by His 
visible ministry, had begun on the earth. ‘Thus Christians are kept in 
the world, not only for their own sanctification, but also for the benefit 
of mankind. ‘Those who have the spirit of Jesus are the very “salt of 
the earth,” preserving it from corruption. 

The prayer of this ‘* Golden Text” is one which we may well offer 
for ourselves. God has placed within us an instinct which prompts us 
to cling to life. We ought not to regret this instinct, or attempt to 
crush it. But we ought to baptize it with the Christian spirit. We 
ought to take it into the keeping of conscience, and subordinate it to 
duty. We can incorporate natural instinct with Christian aspiration. 
We can look at our human life in the light of Christ and of Christ’s 
purpose concerning us. We need not pray to be “taken out of the 
world ;” but we ought to pray to be “kept from the evil.” We need 
not imagine that there is anything wrong in the natural wish that ow 
life may be prolonged ; but on this natural instinct let us seek to graft 
the spiritual yearning that longs to become holier in character, and to 
do good in the world. 


June 16.—‘ He was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for 
our iniguities: the chastisement of our peace was upon Him; and with 
His stripes we are healed.” —Isaiah iii. 5. 

These words have their highest—if not indeed their only—fulfilment 
in the crucified Christ. Before the mind of the ancient prophet there 
rose the vision of the “ Elect One,” who should be “led as a lamb to 
the slaughter,” and who should suffer, not for His own sins, but for the 


sins of the people. Perhaps there was that in the experience of the 
prophet himself which helped him in some measure to conceive what 


would be the griefs and sufferings of the Lord’s ‘‘ Anointed.” He was 
taught to feel that the coming “Servant of the Lord” would be not 


only a prophet, but also a priest and a sacrifice. As the representative 
of Jehovah, He would be misunderstood, ‘‘ despised, and rejected by 
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men.” His testimony for God would arouse the antagonism of the 
ungodly. ‘They would even imagine that His sufferings were the de- 
served penalty of His own iniquities. Whereas, all the while, He would 
really be acting as a priest on their behalf. He would “ make inter- 
cession for the transgressors.” He would be as a sacrificial lamb, 
suffering and dying for the iniquities of others. His ‘‘ soul would be 
made an offering for sin.” And out of this ‘ travail of soul” would be 
born that which would “ satisfy” His heart. ‘‘ Peace” would flow from 
His sufferings, and “healing” from His wounds. Now, whatever theory 
we may hold as to the precise nature of the Atonement, we may well 
adopt the language of this “Golden Text” as descriptive of the vicari- 
ous sacrifice of the Son of God. Underlying all such theories are the 
simple facts that He “ who knew no sin” was subjected by the sin of 
man to the keenest anguish, both of body and soul; that He was willing 
to endure all this agony, in order to “take away the sin of the world,” 
and that, in point of fact, multitudes have been ‘‘reconciled to God,” 
and have received spiritual ‘‘peace” and “healing,” through His 
death. 

More important than any correct or exhaustive “ philosophy of the 
Atonement” is the spiritual attitude of our own minds as towards the 
sufferings of the holy Redeemer. It is to be feared that there are some 
who regard the anguish of Calvary simply and solely as the means by 
which they themselves escape the punishment of their sins. Surely 
this is an ignoble and selfish way of looking at the Cross. It may, 
indeed, be only natural that a sinner, when suddenly awakened to a 
sense of guilt and danger, should be so overwhelmed with the fear of 
penalty that the craving for personal safety becomes the one absorbing 
passion of the hour. Mere personal terror is, in its very nature, selfish. 
A drowning man will “ clutch at a straw,” or he will clutch at a brother; 
and we can scarcely blame him, even if he should endanger that brother’s 
life, in his agonised endeavour to save his own. But it is very different 
when the terror is over, and he stands on the shore a rescued man. 
We should surely blame him if he could look back calmly and coldly on 
the risk or cost at which his life had been saved. And if his bene- 
factor had so injured himself by the effort as to induce a serious illness, 
surely it would betoken an intense selfishness in the rescued man if he 
could stand by the bedside of his deliverer, and look upon him in his 
fever and pain, without the throb of sympathy or the thrill of gratitude. 
In like manner we need not wonder if the conscience, haunted by 
guilty fears, looks at the Cross chiefly as a means of deliverance from 
“the wrath to come.” But surely there is something wrong if this 
continues to be the predominant aspect in which the Cross is viewed. 
When a man, through looking at the Cross as the pledge of the Divine 
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pardon, has begun to hope in the Divine mercy, and has lost the over- 
whelming sense of danger, there is something wrong if he still continues 
to regard the death of Christ merely as a contrivance for sheltering 
himself from pain. If he simply gives thanks to God for his own 
escape, careless of the cost at which his redemption has been “ pur- 
chased”; if he looks back coldly upon the anguish of Calvary as a 
mere legal arrangement necessary to his own rescue ; if the spectacle of 
the Saviour’s sorrow does not move him to grief on account of the sin 
which caused it; if he does not feel himself drawn to his Deliverer in 
grateful and admiring sympathy, so as to enter in some measure into 
the spirit of His sacrifice ; all this is a sure sign that the purposes for 
which Christ died are not being fulfilled in him. 

Christ was “ wounded for our transgressions,” not only that we might 
exchange terror for ‘‘ peace,”’ but also that we might be ‘‘healed” of 
the plague of sin. Whatever else the sacrifice of the Cross may have 
accomplished for mankind, it was certainly designed to be a spiritual 
power wéthin the souls of men. ‘The suffering of Calvary is now, 
indeed, a thing of the past; but it was at the time an intense and awful 
reality, and He who endured it remembers it all. The very thought ot 
it ought to deepen our penitence. We may well grieve that it was ever 
necessary for the sinless Christ to endure such anguish ; we may well 
look with sorrow “on Him whom we have pierced.” The thought of 
the Redeemer’s sufferings ought likewise to beget within our hearts a 
loving gratitude to Him who was “bruised for our iniquities.” And, 
being thus drawn to our great Deliverer, we ought to enter by sympathy 
into the very spirit of His sacrifice, and to know in some measure “ the 
fellowship of His sufferings.” The highest purpose of the Cross is 
accomplished only when it crucifies within us the spirit of selfishness. 
“ He died for all, that they which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto Him which died for them and rose again.” The 
man who is most truly “healed” by Christ’s “stripes” is he who is 
most willing to bear whatever chastisement may be necessary for his 
own further healing, or whatever stripes may be laid upon himself for 
the healing of his brethren. 


JUNE 23.—“* Who was delivered for our offences, and was raised again 
Sor our justification.’—Romans iv. 25. 


Throughout this chapter the Apostle Paul is setting forth the case of 
Abraham as an illustration of justification by faith Abraham was the 
spiritual “father” of all believers, whether Jewish or Gentile. For 
“he staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief, but was 
strong in faith.” “Against hope he believed in hope,” and thus he 
“ gave glory to God.” Even aman ,s honoured more by perfect con- 
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fidence than by any mere outward homage.or service, and there is 
nothing that glorifies God so much as simple trust in His perfect 
character. It was this trust that was “counted to Abraham for 
righteousness ;” he was “justified by faith.” To ‘‘justify” is to 
“ declare righteous ’’; and the believer zs righteous, not as being perfect 
in character or conduct, but as occupying his right attitude towards 
God. Faith in the Eternal Righteousness and Love is the only right 
condition for any man; it brings him into vital relations of receptivity 
and sympathy with the source of all goodness, and it contains within 
itself the germs of spiritual development and perfection. Justification 
by faith is therefore a “ judgment according to truth.” 

To bring sinful men into this right relation towards the Holy God 
was one of the great objects of Christ’s mission and sacrifice. ‘ By 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God,” Christ was 
‘* delivered for our offences ’’— delivered up to a death of anguish and 
shame for our redemption. Entering into the mind of God concerning 
sin and sinners, Christ, as our High Priest, offered Himself a spiritual 
sacrifice for the sin of the world; and, as the Representative of the 
Father, He becomes to us at once the perfect revelation, and the holy 
channel, of the Divine mercy. On the basis of Christ’s perfect sacrifice, 
God draws near to us in the attitude of forgiveness, that we may draw 
near to Him in the attitude of trust, and thus enter into our right rela- 
tion towards Him. Hence the Apostle sometimes speaks of the death 
of Christ as the means whereby we are brought into this condition, in 
which we can be pronounced righteous. ‘ God commendeth His love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ ded for us.” 
‘“* We were reconciled to God by the death of His Son.” “We are 
justified by His dood.” 

But here the Apostle connects our justification with the resurrection of 
Christ. Doubtless he was in the habit of viewing the work of the 
Redeemer as one complete whole. But the resurrection of Jesus was 
evidently, in Paul’s estimation, a fact of transcendent importance, both 
as interpreting the Cross, and as vindicating the Crucified. ‘There are 
some now-a-days who seem to think that it indicates an unspiritual 
state of mind to lay such stress on the Physical resurrection of Jesus. 
They tell us that the all-important matter was the vast increase of 
Christ’s influence after His death, when He “ rose again in the hearts 
of His disciples.” They admit, indeed, that not long after the cruci- 
fixion a belief in the physical resurrection of Jesus was prevalent in the 
Christian community ; and they endeavour to explain how the legend 
may have been believed and preached, even by the first Apostles, with- 
out any insincerity. One suggestion is that Jesus did not really die on 
the cross at all, and that He came forth from the grave after recovering 
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from what had been merely a deathlike swoon! But how could the 
sight of a weak and sickly man, who had crawled forth from the tomb, 
only to die, subsequently, a natural death, ever give rise to the procla- 
mation of the ‘Prince of life’ whom God had “raised from the 
dead”? Another suggestion is that the legend of the resurrection 
originated in certain hallucinations of Mary Magdalene, acting on the 
excited imaginations of the other disciples, and causing them also to 
see apparitions of their Master. But how does this theory account for 
the prosaic story of the empty sepulchre? Or, how does it agree with 
the statement that the first tidings of the resurrection were regarded by 
the disciples as ‘‘ idle tales”? Or, how is it to be harmonised with the 
simple story that Mary Magdalene mistook Jesus Himself for the 
gardener, not dreaming of a resurrection, but thinking that the gardener 
might perhaps have removed the body from the now empty tomb? A 
still more recent suggestion is that the enemies of Jesus, fearing lest the 
disciples might steal His body away and then pretend that He had 
risen from the dead, themselves rifled the sepulchre, being determined 
that the false prophet should not rest in an honoured grave! But we 
may well ask how the Apostles could have continued honestly to believe 
and boldly to proclaim the resurrection, if it had been possible for 
their enemies to explode such a mine as this beneath their feet—to 
produce the very men who had rifled the sepulchre, or even the very 
body of Him who was alleged to have risen from the dead? Such a 
stratagem as this, intended to countermine a suspected stratagem of the 
disciples, would have been chuckled over and gloried in by all the 
antagonists of the Gospel, and must have remained imbedded in 
history as the one standing argument against the story of the resurrec- 
tion. 

These are some of the suggestions of modern scepticism in its 
endeavours to preserve the veracity of the Apostles. But ‘* why should 
it be thought a thing incredible that God should raise the dead”? Or, 
why should it be regarded as unspiritual to lay stress on the physical 
resurrection of Jesus, when it is the spiritual significance of the fact 
which gives it such transcendent importance? The power of the Cross 
surely depends on the nature and character of the Crucified. Who and 
what was Jesus? Was He a specially-inspired prophet of God, who 
died a martyr’s death, and was, even after His death, misunderstood 
and misrepresented by His own apostles? Or was He a religious 
‘‘ genius,” who spiritualised the Jewish idea of the Messiah, and who, 
in endeavouring to realise this conception in His own person, lost His 
early purity and humility of character? Or was He Emmanuel, !“ God 
with us;” human, yet superhuman; limited, yet sinless; the only- 
begotten, incarnate Son of God? Surely the spiritual significance and 
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power of the Cross, as manifesting the Divine character, and as evoking 
or deepening our faith in God, must depend on the answer given to 
such questions. And the physical resurrection of Jesus is a simple fact 
which at once determines this answer. ‘‘Jesus Christ . . . ofthe 
seed of David . . . was declared to be the Son of God with 
power . . . by the resurrection from the dead.” This resurrection 
justified His loftiest utterances concerning Himself and His claims. 
The Cross of One who “ died for us, and rose again,” is an altogether 
different thing from the cross of a noble-minded fanatic, or even of a 
martyred prophet. ‘Trust in the rzsex Christ links us directly to God, 
and brings us into our right relation towards Him who “ spared not Hs 
own Son, but delivered Him up for us all.” 


JUNE 30.—“ We see Fesus, who was made a little lower than the angels 
Sor the suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour ; that He by 
the grace of God should taste death for every man.”—Hebrews ii. 9. 


The ascension and exaltation of Jesus were the natural complement 
of His resurrection. It was fitting that He who had been “crucified in 
weakness,” but “raised in power,” should also be ‘‘ crowned with glory 
and honour.” It was most fitting that the same human nature in which 
Christ had ‘* humbled Himself” should be exalted to “the right hand 
of the Majesty on high.” The Son of God, having been made ‘a little 
lower than the angels” for the work of human redemption, did not 
cast aside His humanity when He returned to ‘the glory which He 
had with His Father before the world was.” Having made Himself 
one with men, He “is not ashamed to call us brethren,” but remains 
identified with our race for ever. The body of His humiliation has 
become “the bedy of His glory”; and it is His purpose to transform 
His brethren into His own likeness, “according to the working whereby 
He is able even to subdue all things unto Himself.” 

The writer of the “ Epistle to the Hebrews ”’ sees in this glorification 
and regal authority of Jesus the exaltation of man. It is as human, and 
not merely as divine, that Christ is thus “crowned.” It is because of 
His voluntary and obedient “ suffering of death ” that God “ hath highly 
exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above every name.” 
And humanity, as such, is honoured and dignified in this exaltation of 
the Head and King of our race. Man was originally created “in the 
image of God,” and, although “ made a little lower than the angels,” 
was intended to exercise a royal “dominion.” ‘* But we see not yet all 
things put under him.” Sin, although it has not destroyed man’s royal 
lineage, has largely robbed him of his royal authority. He often 
demeans himself as a slave where he ought to reign as a king. But in 
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Christ the divine ideal of humanity has been realised. ‘ We see Jesus 
crowned with glory and honour.” The Perfect Man sits on the throne 
of the universe. And His exaltation is the pledge and prophecy of the 
ultimate elevation of mankind. He awakens his “ brethren” to a con- 
sciousness of their royal dignity as the “ children” and “ heirs ” of God. 
He inspires them with power, even here and now, to exercise in some 
measure their true lordship. As “ the Captain of Salvation,’ He leads 
them on to ‘“ glory,” to make them “kings and priests unto God ” for 
ever. Thus man, originally crowned in his creation, and discrowned 
by his sin, is recrowned in and through Jesus. 

And this exaltation of Christ at once gives to His death a universal 
aspect, so that “by the grace of God” it becomes a death for ‘ every 
man.” If Jesus of Nazareth had not risen from the dead and ascended 
into glory,—if He had simply gone into the unseen world like any other 
human being, to be judged ‘“ according to the deeds done in the body,” 
or like any other saint, to have His sins forgiven by the mercy of God, 
and His virtues recompensed by a reward of grace,—then His death 
would naturally have had a mere local or temporary significance. Men 
would naturally have looked back to Him as a Jewish prophet or 
reformer who, in his own day and generation, did a valuable work 
which entered as an important element into the onward movement of 
humanity. They might have esteemed Him as a benefactor of the 
race, but could scarcely have regarded Him as ¢he Saviour of the world. 
But, when ‘‘ we see Jesus crowned with glory and honour” at the right 
hand of the Father, the case is far otherwise. He who passes through 
death, not to be judged, but to be Himself the Judge of the world—not 
to be forgiven, but to “grant repentance and the remission of sins ’’— 
must have ‘‘ tasted death for every man.’’ God claims for His Perfect 
Son the homage and loyalty of all ; and every human being is directly 
interested in the voluntary sacrifice of the sinless Priest and King of 
humanity. Thus, viewed in the light of the ascension and exaltation of 
Jesus, the Cross of Calvary can have no mere local, temporary, or 
limited significance ; it becomes the centre of a universal influence, and 
the channel of a universal salvation. 


Manchester. T. C. FINLAYSON. 














THE CORPORATION AND TEST ACTS. 


THe CorPoRATION AND Test Acts. 


HE celebration of the jubilee of the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts seems to have kindled the ire of some of our modern 
Tories. The writer of the notorious article on the “ Crown and the 
Constitution,” in the April number of the Quarterly Review, gives the 
cue, which has since been taken up by a correspondent of the Zimes, 
who charges the Committee of Deputies who organised the deputation 
to Earl Russell with omissions in their address, because they did not tell 
him how much the Whigs did towards the imposition of the Tests, and 
how largely the Tories contributed to their removal. We have become 
so accustomed to such attempts to alter our views of historical person- 
ages and events, that it is hardly matter of surprise that we should be ex- 
pected to believe that the Tories have always been the true friends of re- 
ligious liberty. At present it is not fashionable to be anything else. Even 
Tories of the first water will glibly roll off their tongues high-sounding 
phrases about freedom, and profess themselves friendly to Dissenters, 
though determined to maintain the rights of the Established Church. To 
do them justice, they have recognised the folly of the attempt to crush out 
Nonconformity by Act of Parliament, and though not a few landlords do 
their best to keep free of Dissenting tenants, there are not many now who 
would be parties to any persecuting laws. Of course they do not like 
to be reminded of the action of their political ancestors even so lately as 
the beginning of the present century, and when they are confronted with 
the ugly fact that it is only fifty years since Dissenters escaped from dis- 
abilities imposed upon them in the Tory reaction at the Restoration, they 
are extremely indignant. But it is foolish to yield so far to this senti- 
ment as to provoke a discussion by a weak attempt to palm off upon the 
world a new version of the facts. The case, no doubt, is one of those 
in which it is not difficult to give a specious representation which shall 
look very like the truth, a representation which,while it seems to be justified 
by facts that cannot be questioned, is yet essentially false. It is true 
that Whigs were among the supporters of the Test Act, and that even 
Lord Somers was not prepared to consent to its removal. It is equally 
true that the Parliament by which the Act was abolished was a Tory 
Parliament, and that without the acquiescence of Sir Robert Peel and 
the majority which he wielded, the measure could not have been so 
speedily carried. But it is not the less true that the disabilities imposed 
upon Nonconformists were a part of Tory policy, that Sir Robert Peel 
struggled in favour of their retention until it became clear that resistance 
was hopeless, and that their abolition was the first triumph of that 
Liberal policy with which the name of Earl Russell, as a great Whig 
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leader, is so honourably identified. We have no intention to defend all 
the Whigs said and did in the matter, but we must insist that they were 
the party who, from the time that the fear of a Popish succession ceased, 
were the consistent advocates of relaxation. They were not so zealous 
as, had they been wise even in their own interests, they would have been ; 
they allowed the reform to be hindered by slight causes which a resolute’ 
purpose on their part would have overcome; they were partly respon- 
sible for the delay in redressing the wrongs of those whose loyalty to 
themselves deserved very different treatment. But it was the fear of 
opposition from the Church and the Tory party which restrained them, 
and there is a singular injustice in the Tories of to-day turning round 
now to reproach them for not doing that which the resistance of their 
own fathers hindered them from effecting. They may have been too 
timid, but this is the worst that can be said of them, and if they are to 
be censured, assuredly the party whose persistent opposition deterred 
them from action is not to be acquitted, still less to receive credit for the 
reform of which they were the real obstructives. 

The Corporation and Test Acts are continually classed together, inas- 
much as both of them pressed injuriously upon Dissenters, and both 
were abolished by the same measure of repeal ; but they were, in fact, 
essentially distinct. ‘They were not only passed at different times, but 
they proceeded from different parties, and they contemplated different 
ends. Briefly put, the first may be described as a measure for purging 
corporations from Nonconformity ; the second as a safeguard for Pro- 
testantism against a king known to be a Papist at heart. ‘The anonymous 
Churchman who undertook to point out what he is pleased to call “ the 
omissions of the deputation to Earl Russell,” in a letter which appeared 
in the Zimes, May 15th, says, correctly enough, if we are to stick on 
mere phraseology, “that at the time the Corporation Act was passed 
there were neither Tories, nor Whigs, nor Nonconformists.” The state- 
ment is a typical specimen of the kind of assertion in which men of his 
class love to indulge, and which, while true to the letter, is false to the 
spirit. The Puritans were not yet Nonconformists, because they were 
still in the Church, from wich they were expelled by the Act of 
Uniformity, which was already being prepared. The names of Whig and 
Tory were not yet in vogue, but the parties which the names describe 
were in the first Parliament of Charles II., as they have been in every 
Parliament since. This is the kind of history which it is sought to 
impose upon the credulity of men. Whigs, Tories, and Nonconformists 
existed then as now, though they did not bear their present names, and 
the Corporation Act was passed by the triumphant Tory majority to 
weaken the Puritan or Nonconformist influence in Corporations. ‘The 
reason of a measure of persecution which to us seems so paltry, is well 
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known to all acquainted with the history. Many of these Corporations 
were the Parliamentary electors of their respective boroughs, and so long 
as Puritanism was predominant in them, the Whigs were sure of the 
seats. The Act was a piece of party strategy. ‘The only charge that 
could be brought against the Puritans was in the matter of their religion, 
and the ingenious device was hit upon of requiring all members of Corpora- 
tions to take the Sacrament according tothe rites of the Church of England. 
So zealous were these High Churchmen for the triumph of their political 
party, that they did not shrink from degrading the rite which, beyond all 
others, should have been most sacred to them, to advance their purposes. 
It was a singular tribute which they then paid to the Puritans, for had 
their consciences been as unscrupulous as those of their oppressors, their 
proceedings would have been futile. Dissenters had only to treat this 
sacred religious service as a mere political form, as this writer tells us 
some of them did, in order to escape the meshes of the net which had 
been prepared for them. Their enemies knew that they would not prove 
thus facile, and they acted on a calculation which proved successful. 

The characters and objects were described with careful discrimination 
by Lord John Russell in the speech with which he introduced his motion 
on February 26th, 1828 :— 

“ Our ancestors were in such a situation that they wished to exclude the 
Dissenters from the power of altering the constitution, and they, therefore, 
prevented their admission into any Corporations. Why did they do this? 
Because the Parliament thought that the people would be likely to elect the 
Dissenters into Corporations, and that they would gain greater power and 
influence in higher matters. Forthis reason the Corporation Act was brought 
into Parliament, and passed into a law; but when the Legislature wished to 
guard against the Roman Catholics, they did not think of excluding them 
from Corporations, but they effectually shut them out from civil offices, to 
which they might, and but for law would, have been appointed by the King. 
The two evils were of a distinct nature, and they were met by the most oppo- 
site remedies. The Dissenters were likely to obtain the support of the people, 
and they were therefore excluded by the law from those offices to which alone 
the people could appoint them. The Roman Catholics met with no sympathy 
on the part of the people; they were only able to obtain offices by the 
patronage of the King, who was known tobe inclined towards them ; the Test 
Act, therefore, excluded them from those offices which they could alone derive 
from the Crown. The Dissenters were not excluded from similar offices, 
because there was no apprehension that the King would appoint Dissenters ; 
he was likely to grant the favours to the Catholics. Thus,in the case of the 
Corporation Act, our ancestors excluded Dissenters from the choice of the 
people; inthe Test Act, they excluded Roman Catholics from the choice of 
the sovereign.” 

The exact state of the case could not have been more tersely put. 
The story is altogether a curious one, and as we study it we see at once 
how readily it yields itself to clever party manipulation. To say that 
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the Whigs had, or their political ancestors had, anything to do with 
passing an Act which was directed against Puritan influence in Corpora- 
tions, is to suppose them guilty of political suicide of the most wanton and 
extraordinary character. Equally absurd is it to fancy that in consenting 
to the Tests’ Act, many of them meant to impose a disability upon Non- 
conformists. Unfortunately, however, for the Dissenters, they were 
equally oppressed by the Acts passed by their enemies and their friends 
(so far, at least, as the Whigs were parties to the Tests’ Act), and as it 
was at the commencement of this injustice, so it remained for the greater 
part of the time during which it continued. The one Act punished them 
because they were too extreme in their Protestantism, the other involved 
them in the condemnation which was directed against Romanists. The 
title of the latter Act is ‘An Act for preventing dangers which may 
happen from Popish recusants,” and yet the practical effect was to 
exclude Nonconformists from all offices of trust under Government. 
The result seems like a satire upon legislation, and yet this state of 
things was perpetuated, and Dissenters could obtain no relief imme- 
diately after the Revolution, because of the fear of Roman Catholic 
aggression which still prevailed. Even when the time for redress came, 
there were some who professed to be friends of religious liberty who 
voted against Lord John Russell, avowedly because they were afraid 
that the relief of Nonconformists might prejudice the case of the Roman 
Catholics. Thus, throughout, Dissenters were made to suffer for the 
sins of others. The Tories were willing enough to impose restrictions 
and disabilities on both classes of revolters from the National Church. 
The Whigs, in their anxiety to guard against the perils to which the 
liberty and constitution of the country were exposed from a Popish 
monarch, consented to an Act which, by inadvertence, was made to 
include Dissenters also, and, up to the accession of the House of 
Hanover, shrank from abolishing it, lest they should strengthen the hands 
of the Romanists. If further proof were needed that it was not against 
Protestant Dissenters that the Act was levelled, it is found in an Act 
passed five years afterwards, which the United Committee, formed for 
the purpose of obtaining the repeal of these Acts, thus describes in 
its first manifesto :— 


“Tt recites that the previous Act ‘had not had the desired effect, by reason 
of the free access which Popish recusants have had to His Majesty,’ and 
extends the exclusion to members of Parliament, but in such a way as not to 
include the Protestant Dissenters in its operation. It omits the Sacramental 
Test, and prescribes a declaration against ‘ Papacy’ to be signed as the quali- 
fication for filling a seat a Parliament, and also for acting as a sworn servant 
of His Majesty, which last provision has since been repealed. The Act now, 
therefore, only operates to exclude Roman Catholics from Parliament.” 
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It would be superfluous to say that we have no sympathy with the 
persecution of Roman Catholics any more than other religionists, but 
if our condemnation of the conduct of our fathers on this point is to be 
just, it must not leave out of account the peculiar circumstances in which 
they were placed. The establishment of a Popish monarchy was so 
serious a political evil, and so full of menace to the liberties of the 
nation, that they were certainly justified in taking all reasonable 
measures to avert such a calamity. Whether their measures were wise 
ones, whether they exceeded the actual necessities of the case, whether 
they interfered improperly with the religious liberty of individuals, are 
points which we cannot attempt to discuss here. But this we must 
maintain, that a State is not to be debarred from taking measures for its 
own defence against a powerful and wide-spread conspiracy, because 
the conspirators so blend their religious and political opinions together 
as to render it impossible to dissociate them so as to provide against 
the one without seeming also to trench upon the other. The expediency 
of taking action must depend on the probability of the abstract opinions 
being translated into overt procedure. That the danger was most 
imminent during the whole reign of Charles II. is not open to doubt, 
but long after it had passed away the precautionary measures were con- 
tinued. The irony of the situation became complete when an Act, 
passed with the view of curbing the Popish proclivities of a monarch, 
was kept up under a successor whose mingled hatred and dread of 
Popery were so extreme, that he was troubled with conscientious scruples 
as to whether his coronation oath did not forbid him to assent to a 
Bill for Roman Catholic Emancipation, and operated mainly to the 
disadvantage of the Protestants. 

A very curious story was told by Lord Holland, the able and con- 
sistent champion of repeal in the Upper House, which illustrates the 
character of the statesmen by whom the policy of Tests was initiated, 
and on which his lordship bases a conjecture of his own as to the 
possible origin of the Acts. The Duke of Ormond, than whom the 
exiled House of Stuart had not a more loyal and devoted servant, had 
discovered, to his own bitter dismay, that the King whose ‘interests he 
was so sedulously labouring to advance was a Romanist. The Earl of 
Bristol and Lord Arlington were also cognisant of the fact ; and when, 
after the Restoration, Charles II. determined on marrying a Romish 
princess, the Infanta of Portugal, the situation appeared so serious, that 
the Duke consulted Clarendon and Southampton as to what ought to 
be done. The result at which these three noblemen arrived, in order 
to save the country from what they deemed the gravest of perils, was 
certainly remarkable. They had no hope of converting him, and as 
little of putting any effectual restrictions upon him. All that they could 
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do, as it seemed to them, was to make any disclosure of the fact of the 
King’s religion a penal offence. Lord Holland said— 

“These three great statesmen knew that the King was a Papist; they 
knew it from the Duke of Ormond ; and yet they devised and passed a law 
to subject any innocent or honourable man who should do by others what 
the Duke of Ormond had done by them, namely, communicate what was 
true, to the forfeiture of his goods and chattels and to all the heavy penalties 
of a Premunire. 1 would fain believe, and I do, that they, and especially 
Southampton, when they resorted to such shameful and unjustifiable means 
for protecting the prince from annoyance, were equally anxious to do some- 
thing for the security of the people. I am inclined to think that, with that 
view, the test to which I have been referring was introduced by this House, 
and perhaps by Southampton himself, into the Corporation Act.” 

We may attach as much weight as we think right to the conjecture of 
Lord Holland. If it be true, it adds only another element of confusion 
to the imbroglio of inconsistency in which all parties were more or less 
involved by the weakness and insincerity of the King. Macaulay gives 
a very graphic picture of the leading features in one of his “‘ Essays,” 
but such a story as that told by Lord Holland adds a still darker touch 
to its sombre colouring. It is a discredit to English legislation, in 
which both Whigs and Tories must share, that laws passed in such a 
time of fierce reaction and wide-spread suspicion should have been 
allowed so long to cumber the Statute-book. If the Stuarts had con- 
tinued to reign, the perpetuation of these disabilities would have been 
more intelligible. But the Revolution came, and yet this, one of the 
worst acts of Stuart tyranny, was permitted to remain. It was certainly 
not the fault of William III., for whatever his faults, he was one of the 
most tolerant of monarchs. So far, indeed, did he carry his desire for 
toleration, that he was willing to have secured liberty for Dissenters by 
conceding the relaxation of the oaths of allegiance which the malcontent 
clergy were unwilling to take. In a speech from the throne he 
earnestly recommended Parliament so to alter the laws, as to admit all 
Protestants to public employments. 

“Tt was well understood,” says Macaulay, “that he was willing, if the 
Legislature would comply with his request, to let clergymen who were 
already beneficed continue to hold their benefices without swearing alle- 
giance to him. His conduct on this occasion deserves undoubtedly the 
praise of disinterestedness. It is honourable to him that he attempted to 
purchase liberty of conscience for his subjects by giving up a safeguard of 
his own crown.” 

But William was in advance of his ministers, for though some of 
them agreed with him in principle, they were not willing to subordinate 
party considerations to their zeal for liberty, The spirit of the age was 

. against the wise purposes of the King. Feeling ran high on both sides, 
ani the question of reliefto Dissenters unfortuna‘ely became entangled 
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with that of comprehension on the one side and concession to the 
Nonjurors on the others. The Whigs, had they been ever so willing, 
were unable to dispense with the aid of that section of the Tories which 
was willing to abide by the Revolution settlement ; and the Earl of 
Nottingham, who was their leader, was strong enough to prevent all 
movements for the abolition of the obnoxious Tests. 

The reign of Queen Anne may be described generally as a time of 
Tory reaction ; for though the Whigs were able, by their alliance with 
the Duke of Marlborough, to hold office for a considerable part of it, 
the Queen herself was always a Tory at heart, and specially intent on 
maintaining the rights of the Established Church. Instead, therefore, 
of any movement towards greater liberty, the few Whig friends of the 
Dissenters had to maintain a constant struggle against the frequent 
attempts to prevent that Occasional Conformity—that is, conformity 
for the sake of office, by which the pressure of the Acts had been con- 
siderably mitigated. We have not a word to say on behalf of this 
most objectionable practice—a practice to which it is very hard to 
believe that any conscientious man could have recourse ; but there were 
many Dissenters who by it had obtained office. Strange to say, 
Prince George of Denmark, the husband of the Queen, was one of 
these. He had qualified himself for the office of Lord High Admiral by 
taking the Sacrament ; but he was a Lutheran, and attended service at 
his private chapel. The Bill placed before him the alternative of 
forsaking his own Church, the Church of his country and of his fathers, 
or resigning his high official position as the head of the Navy. But 
even consideration for her husband did not prevent the bigotted Queen 
and her Tory advisers from pressing the measure, and the poor man 
himself was compelled to vote for his own humiliation, though declaring 
with tears in his eyes to Lord Wharton, an opponent of the Bill, that 
“«my heart is vid you.” He may well have wished himself back in 
Denmark, rather than be the consort of a wife who ailowed him to be 
subjected to such indignities. The Bill was a bone of contention up 
to the last year of Anne’s reign, the Tory majority in the Commons 
passing it, only to have it rejected by the Whig peers, among whom 
were found some of the bishops appointed by William. At length the 
defection of some Whigs, who falsified all their previous votes in order 
to secure the alliance of Nottingham, secured a majority for a measure 
which imposed a penalty of 440 on every member ofa Corporation, or 
civil or military officer, who was: convicted of attending a conventicle 
during his term of office, and disabled him from ever again holding any 
public office. Such was the policy of Church defence in 1711 ; and it is 
not to be denied that the Whigs were parties to it. Butit would be unfair 
to condemn a great historical party for the occasional lapses, however 
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unworthy, of some of its members. TheWhigs of QueenAnne’s reign were 
surrounded by an atmosphere of intrigue, by the influence of which they 
were overcome as much to the detriment of their own reputation as to 
the injury of the country. Political conflict degenerated into a struggle 
for power rather than for principle, and the latter was sacrificed in order 
to obtain the former. Nottingham, the bitterest enemy of the Dissenters, 
became for a time master of the situation ; and in order to secure his 
aid, the faithless Whigs of the day sacrificed their old friends as well as 
their own consistency. But the blame must rest on the individuals 
alone. Ifthe terms Whig and Tory are to be regarded as descriptive of 
policies rather than of persons, then assuredly the measure against 
Occasional Conformity was Toryand not Whig; and it was Tory influence 
that carried it, though individual Whigs, for personal ends, lent their 
aid toa proceeding contrary, not only to the principles and traditions of 
their party, but to their own previous action, 

If we look at the reign of the first two Georges in connection with 
that of Queen Anne, the refusal of justice to Nonconformists becomes 
more intelligible. Itis true their political friends came into power, 
but its possession was very far from being secure. A sovereign of a 
different temper was on the throne, and the defection and defeat 
of Bolingbroke had inflicted serious damage on his party, but 
the Toryism which had so recently been rampant was still a great 
power in the nation, and in nothing was it stronger than in its devotion 
to the Church. That the Whigs who had acquired power were the 
men to risk much for the sake of religious liberty, will not be supposed 
by any who know the history of the previous reign. Many of them 
would, no doubt, have been ready enough to meet the wishes of Non- 
conformists if they could have done it safely. But that was impossible, 
for to please Dissenters was to vex the adherents of the Church, and that 
was more than these politicians were prepared to venture. The Non- 
conformists had, therefore, to content themselves with good wishes and 
smooth words. They had to wait some years before even the obnoxious 
Act of Queen Anne was repealed, and year by year they saw all hope of 
further relief gradually fading away. Still, let it be said in fairness, that 
whatever suggestions were made in their favour always came from the 
Whigs, and were baffled by the force of Tory resistance ; and further, that 
the more thoroughly a statesman was imbued with the principles of 
the Whig party, the more willing was he to recognise their claims. Sir 
Robert Walpole was a powerful Whig minister, but his thirst for office 
demoralised both himself and his followers. He was just the man to 
treat with indifference questions of abstract right, and to ignore 
demands, however just, which it was not convenient in the interests of 
his Ministry for him to recognise. It was quite natural that he should 
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play with Dissenters, and when pressed to say when he would fulfil the 
promises with which he had so long deluded them, to wax angry and 
answer ‘* Never!” Nonconformists were in his view only pieces on the 
board which he would play if it suited his game. ‘That he would:disturb 
himself, damage the position of his party, and shorten his own tenure 
of power for the sake of doing justice to Dissenters, was absurd. They 
were regarded then, as they have often been since, as allies whose 
loyalty was so secure, that it was not necessary to propitiate them, and 
they suffered, in fact, for their own fidelity. 

The Earl of Stanhope, on the other hand, the minister of George I., 
was a man of higher calibre and firmer principle than his successcr. 
He set the example which Walpole would not follow, but which was 
in harmony with the spirit of the party, and was copied by others of 
its distinguished leaders in later times, of boldly advocating the rights 
of Dissenters. ‘To the honour of the Establishment be it recorded, he 
received the support of some of its distinguished prelates. The words 
of Bishop Kennet, quoted by Lord John Russell, are specially worthy 
of being remembered, and are as applicable in our times as in his :— 


“T have observed from history, that the Church has flourished most 
when clergymen did not affect more power than came to their share, and 
were tender of the liberties of their fellow-subjects. Zhe Church in danger, 
zs a cry uttered for sinister purposes. The words are misused, and make a 
mighty noise in the mouths of women and children.” 


But it was in vain that Bishops of this temper pleaded the cause of 
truth and righteousness. Prejudice and exclusiveness were too strong 
to be conquered by reason. The vast mass of Churchmen believed 
that it was necessary to the security of their Church that these defences 
should be maintained, so that not a gamekeeper should be appointed 
on the Royal preserves, unless he had qualified himself by partaking 
of the Sacrament. All that could be done was to offer Dissenters 
indemnity for their heinous sin of not thinking as Churchmen thought, 
and refusing, therefore, to degrade their consciences by, to use Lord 
John Russell’s words, ‘‘ prostituting one of the holiest of God’s offices 
to the objects of lucre and paltry ambition.” For more than eighty 
years an Annual Act of Indemnity was passed, which practically re- 
pealed the Test Acts for,all whose consciences, though too scrupulous 
to allow of their taking part in a rite of which they did not approve, 
were sufficiently elastic to allow of their accepting relief on the ground 
that their failure to comply with the law was the result of ignorance, 
sickness, or other unavoidable causes. It is clear that to a large 
number of the most earnest and conscientious Dissenters, this was no 
relief at all, and that even those who were able to profit by it must 
have felt that it was an insult. 
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The most gallant struggle for the abolition of the Tests which was 
made during the long interval between Lord Stanhope’s motion and 
that of Lord John Russell, was led by Mr. Fox, and might have issued 
in success but for the reaction produced by the French Revolution and 
its excesses. Stanhope, Fox, Russell, are the names which stand out 
conspicuous as the leaders of the movement at different periods, and 
with them must be associated that of Lord Holland, who conducted 
the Bill through the House of Lords with singular tact and ability. 
But these are all great Whig names, and if we want to know what the 
real views of the party have been, we can hardly do better than study 
the actions of such typical men. The Quarterly Review, which deals 
with the Whig party as though it were a jackdaw dressed out in pea- 
cock’s feathers, and sets itself to expose the imposture, laughs at the 
suggestion of its Edinburgh rival, that the removal of religious dis- 
abilities had been accomplished by its friends : — 


“The removal of civil (we suppose it should be religious) disabilities 
Why, would it surprise the Edinburgh Review to learn that the Parliamen- 
tary Test Act was supported with eagerness by the Whigs or their imme- 
diate predecessors ; that it remained in undisturbed operation till the time 
of George IV.; and that it was finally repealed by the Tories ?” 


No doubt all this would greatly surprise the Edinburgh reviewer. We 
have hardly more sympathy with him than with his Tory critic, but we 
can understand the astonishment not unmingled with indignation which 
he might reasonably feel in reading such a partisan caricature of the 
history. What is meant by the “ Parliamentary Test Act” is not very 
clear, unless the reference be to the Act already referred to in relation 
to Roman Catholics, for the original Test Act had nothing to do with 
Parliament, and in truth Dissenters were never excluded from Parliament 
by any such restriction. The Tories may claim the credit of having re- 
moved the disabilities of the Romanists, inasmuch as their leader himself 
carried the Act for Roman Catholic Emancipation, but he opposed the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts ; and when he, after prolonged 

esistance which had brought the Empire to the brink of civil war, 
yielded to the importunities of Roman Catholics, he did it in defiance 
of the most consistent section of his own party. We repeat that we 
are concerned about principles, and not about men. There have been 
Whigs much worse and Tories much better than their creed, but all 
the protestations of the Tory reviewer cannot alter the fact (of which 
his own reactionary article affords new and striking proof) that Toryism 
means injustice and exclusiveness, the sacrifice of the rights of many 
to the selfishness of the few, the ascendency of sect and class, in short, 
the government of the nation in the interests of a privileged class. 
When Tories have linked their names with great popular reforms it has 
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been by abandoning the traditions and principles of their party, 
just as Whigs have shown similar unfaithfulness when they have con- 
nived at unjust and oppressive measures in order to secure some 
present sectional advantage. Looking to the acts of the two political 
parties, Dissenters have abundant reason to say ‘A plague on both 
your houses!” but they are not, therefore, so blind as to be unable to 
discriminate between the two schools of thought, or so ungrateful as 
not to recognise the noble service of those who have not only been 
found in the ranks of Liberalism, but have maintained its principles 
alike through evil report and through good report. 

It might, indeed, have been thought that wise Churchmen would 
themselves have been extremely anxious for the repeal of Acts which 
accomplished no practical result, but which brought great scandal on 
the Church itself. The Duke of Wellington, who, as was his custom, 
yielded gracefully to the inevitable, and indeed spoke in such a manner 
as to indicate that his own good sense had trampled over Conservative 
prejudice and led him to approve the measure, which his colleague in 
the House of Commons had opposed till resistance was seen to be 
hopeless, narrated a little incident in his own experience, which ought 
to have been decisive of the question :— 


“Tt has been my lot to hold various offices, and I have also taken the 
Sacrament on various occasions, but I was only called on to qualify for one 
office, and that was the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. Why this was the 
case, I really do not know, except it be that, perhaps, the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer is a peculiarly dangerous office. Why it is so dangerous I 
cannot tell. Be that as it may, however, soon after my nomination I was 
told it was absolutely necessary that I should, upon a certain Sunday, in a 
certain church, qualify myself for retaining office by taking the Sacrament. 
God knows, I had not the smallest objection to do that ; I was accustomed 
to do so; but it did so happen that I had received it shortly before my 
appointment, though not with a view to qualify myself for the enjoyment of 
any temporal office ; and I naturally said to my informant, ‘ Won’t that do ?’ 
*Oh no, not at all, by no means.’ Well, I complied, and to the church on 
the day intimated I proceeded, for the purpose of receiving the Sacrament, 
and I will say it was to me one of the most painful duties I had ever been 
called upon to perform, considering its object, and combining, as it did, two 
duties, of the combination of which I could not approve.” 


A keener satire could not well have been uttered. The Duke was a 
loyal Churchman and strong Tory, but his honest soul recoiled from 
the crucifixion of religious feeling and prostitution of a religious service 
for the sake of securing some temporal advantage to his Church. Still 
he and his ministry were prepared to stand by it, and to inflict on others 
the pain which the Duke had experienced himself. The question was 
between the interests of religion and those of the Establishment, and 
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they chose to subordinate the former rather than risk the latter. 
The Duke’s account of the action of the ministry reads very strangely 
when placed by the side of his own experience. It might have been 
hoped that with such bitter recollections of his own feelings, he would 
have urged the Government in which [he had such overwhelming 
influence, to take action in the matter. The absence/of any strong oppo- 
sition on the part of the Church to the proposals of Lord John Russell 
is sufficient to show that there was nothing to fear from such a course. 
Sir Robert Inglis in the one House and Lord Eldon in the other, would 
have uttered their doleful predictions, but vast majorities would have 
sustained the Ministry, which would thus have earned ,the glory which 
fell to the young Whig nobleman who took a truer measure of the 
necessities of the case. Even if the Duke was not prepared to advise 
such an innovation, he might certainly have dissuaded his colleagues 
from opposition to a demand which his judgment and conscience must 
have approved for the sake of Churchmen as much as of Dissenters. 
But Toryism does not act thus. A truer picture of its policy could not 
well have been given than that which the Duke supplies. Speaking of 
the action of his colleagues in the Lower House, he said :— 


“The principle on which they opposed the measure was, that although 
they did not approve entirely of the existing law on the subject in question, 
yet they found it to conduce so much to the advantage of the Church and 
State for many years, without impairing the religious peace of the country— 
a peace which, I may venture to say, has been enjoyed by our country in a 
greater degree than by any other similarly circumstanced,-with which we are 
acquainted—that my right honourable friend conceived that we might risk 
the loss of our present advantages if the system under which these advantages 
had been attained and preserved should be inconsiderateily abandoned.” 


Such has been the spirit of Toryism ever. For abstract right, for 
enlightened progress even on lines which it is compelled to approve, 
for the just claims of individuals or even of large classes, if they seem to 
menace some favoured institution, it cares nothing. So hard is it for 
its disciples to learn, that even in the act of abandoning one security, 
which experience has proved to be utterly worthless, they will please them- 
selves with the construction of another more feeble still, just as in the case 
of the Tests Act its concessions were marred by the insertion of a declara- 
tion meant to be protective of the Establishment, but which proved only 
a needless irritation, until the progress of surer and freer opinions dis- 
posed of it for ever. There has been no abuse too flagrant for Toryism to 
defend, if it seemed to be an integral part of the system which it was its 
business to conserve. To say that the Tories overthrew religious tests 
is simply untrue. They upheld them till they could maintain the field 
no longer, and when the Ministry of the day succumbed, because a 
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large section of its own supporters had yielded to the unanswerable 
arguments of Lord John Russell and his friends, there remained true 
blues, like Lord Eldon, to shriek out their bitter denunciations and 
alarming prophecies of the ruin which must certainly come upon both 
Church and State as the result of such wicked innovations. 

It seems almost incredible to us that there should have been a time 
when good men believed a system which, in many of its incidents, must 
have been as revolting to pious Churchmen as it was oppressive to 
conscientious Dissenters, essential to the maintenance of their religious 
institutions. There are similar superstitions in our own day, which will 
be just as extraordinary to our children. 


“Tt used,” said Lord John Russell, in his opening speech, “to be the custom 
in a church in London, for persons to be waiting in a neighbouring tavern, 
and not to enter the church till the service was concluded, when they entered 
for the purpose of what was called qualifying for office. When this was the 
case, a person belonging to the church used to cry out, ‘All gentlemen who 
come to be qualified will be pleased to step up.’ They did step up to the 
communion-table, and took the Sacrament, for the purpose of qualifying 
themselves for the office.” 


And there were men who were not inmates of Bedlam, and who were 
in other respects rational enough, who thought that this profanity was a 


buttress of the Establishment! When Lord John Russell, with a noble 
scorn for such folly and a generous sympathy for the oppressed, proposed 
to terminate these scandals, he was met, as all reformers have been met 
since, and not only had he to encounter the opposition of the Govern- 
ment, but even Lord Palmerston spoke against him, and Mr. William 
Lamb (afterwards Lord Melbourne) divided with the minority. The 
arguments by which these gentlemen reconciled their minds to this sup- 
port of injustice was, that the cause of the Roman Catholics would be 
prejudiced if Dissenters were first relieved from the disabilities under 
which they suffered. Lord Althorp, Lord Milton, and Henry Brougham, 
had more faith in principle and more faith in Dissenters, and zealously 
supported the gallant young leader, who then, as since, showed himself 
nobly superior to this miserable fizesse. The event justified their views, 
and the Dissenters, who fought as stoutly for the rights of Roman 
Catholics as their own, showed that they had also the virtue of an enduring 
gratitude by the tribute of affection and respect which they paid, on the 
gth of last month, to the statesman who had trusted them, and whose 
name will always remain honourably associated with the great triumphs 
of civil and religious freedom. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE Montu. 
THE HERTFORD COLLEGE CASE. 


HE decision on the Hertford College Case makes it clear that the 
work of University Reform has to be done over again. It is 
not possible to restore the abolished tests, but an attempt has been 
made to reduce to a minimum the benefits accruing to Nonconformists 
from their removal. Hertford College is in an exceptional position, 
inasmuch as it is a new College which has appropriated the endowments 
of an old foundation ; but the principles laid down in the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal are of far more general application, and affect, more 
or less, the arrangements of all the Colleges. ‘The issue, which it was in- 
tended to raise, primarily related to the right of a College to be regarded 
as a new institution even though it had absorbed the revenues of an old 
one. Hertford College is practically Magdalen Hall under another 
name, and the question was whether it was in the power of the authori- 
ties to accept fresh endowments, which were sectarian in character, 
and by a multiplication of them to ensure that the College should always 
belong to the Church of England exclusively, and so far to defeat the 
intentions of the University Test Act. The Court of Appeal has not 
only pronounced in favour of the Governors of the College on this 
point, but has gone so far as to declare that all Colleges may accept 
these sectarian endowments to any extent they please. At first sight 
this may seem to many as nothing more than a fair concession. Why 
(it is asked) should not any man, desirous of promoting the interests of 
his own Church as well as those of education, be at liberty to found 
certain fellowships which shall be restricted to the adherents of ‘the 
same faith? It is no answer to this to say that the members of the 
Anglican Church would be almost the only class who would desire to 
make such provisions, as they certainly are the body who, from their 
numbers and wealth, could avail themselves of this liberty to the greatest 
extent. There is no reason why they should be unfairly handicapped 
because they have larger resources than others, or because their prin- 
ciples would incline them to employ these resources in this particular 
direction. If the arrangement be a just one, and yet Churchmen were 
the gainers by it, so much the worse for Dissenters. The law has no 
right to interfere in order to secure us from the injurious results of a fair 
competition. It becomes a very different matter if this liberty means, not 
simply the right of Denominationalists to found colleges of their own or 
establish fellowships in colleges already existing, but the further right to 
secure position and influence for them in a national institution. The 
University is now recognised by law as national and not merely sectarian, 
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and it cannot be honourable or right to baffle the intentions of the Legisla- 
ture, and restore the inequality and exclusiveness which it has abolished, 
by practically handing the Universities over to denominational control. 
That this may be done by means ofa process suchas has been commenced 
at Hertford College, must be seen by everyone who looks carefully at 
the subject. An old College may accept new sectarian fellowships to 
such an extent that its management may be made distinctly sectarian, 
and so not only will it be made exclusive itself, but a new power ‘in 
favour of exclusiveness will be introduced into the councils of the 
University. It is a mere question of figures as to how long it would 
require thus to convert the Tests Act into a dead letter, provided money 
could be found and a sufficient number of the governing bodies of the 
Colleges were prepared to play the vé/e assigned them. This is to put 
the danger in its extreme form, and one which is not at all likely to be 
realised. But there is no reason why Dissenters should tamely sit by 
and witness the beginnings of a retrograde course. We have to guard a 
privilege, won after a long struggle and with considerable difficulty, and we 
must gird ourselves to the new conflict to which we have been challenged. 

It does not fall to the lot of every man, first to initiate a reform, and 
then by his own act so to mutilate it as to render it of comparatively 
little value. But Lord Coleridge had the opportunity of doing this, 
and he set himself to the latter part of the task with an earnestness which 
seemed to indicate that he was dissatisfied with the work he had pre- 
viously done. We have too much confidence in the integrity of our 
judges to suppose that he consciously lent himself to the wishes of 
High Churchmen, but it would be to the advantage of his own reputa- 
tion, and certainly contribute to the authority of his judgments, if he 
could more thoroughly divest himself of the character of an advocate. 
No doubt he would say that the case was so clearly against Mr. Tillyard 
that he could not but speak decidedly, but even that is insufficient to 
explain the tone which runs through the decision, and especially his very 
needless remarks upon Mr. Tillyard’s conduct. His object was simply 
to raise a point of law, and even an opposing counsel would have gone 
to the utmost limit in reflecting upon him as though he had done some 
wrong, by attempting to secure some benefit which he knew was not 
intended for men of his opinion. When a Judge throws out such a 
suggestion we listen in blank amazement. But it is useless to complain 
of Lord Coleridge, and worse than useless to carry an appeal to the 
House of Lords, where the case would probably be decided on those 
purely technical grounds to which his lordship might have confined 
himself. The wiser course will be at once to demand new legislation, 
and it will need considerable care to mark out the lines on which re- 
form should proceed. It must be remembered that a large number of 
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fellowships are not decided by examination at all, and no law could be 
so constructed as wholly to prevent the intrusion of personal or sectional 
feeling in the choice. But the desire of the Colleges to secure the best 
men is, in general, a safeguard against evils of this kind. What has to 
be done now is to obtain a measure which shall prevent the Liberal 
element of the Universities from being swamped, and the whole charac- 
ter of the Universities changed, by allowing new sectarian Colleges or 
new sectarian fellows in old Colleges to acquire such a status in the 
government of these national bodies as practically to secure control 
over them. 


THE BISHOPS AND THE “ FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.” 


The “Free Church of England” or the ‘‘ Reformed Episcopal 
Church,” as it is sometimes called, is causing quite a flutter in the dove- 
cotes of the Establishment. Two Bishops—their Lordships of Chichester 
and of St. Albans—have issued pastorals to warn the more innocent and 
unwary members of their flock against the devices of the wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, who say that they are Bishops and are not. The Upper 
House of Convocation has spent a considerable part of its precious time 
in the consideration of what ought to be done with these new disturbers, 
who are really Dissenters, but who look so like Churchmen that it 
is possible some even of the elect may be deceived. The Bishops have 
become accustomed to Nonconformist ministers, and even to political 
Dissenters, but this apparition of Bishops, who claim to be in the true 
succession, and to ordain others who may follow them, seems fairly to 
have frightened them out of their proprieties. We should have thought 
that there were more serious grounds for apprehension even in “‘ our 
own divisions,” which some of their lordships frankly admitted to be 
the cause of the movement which has so greatly disturbed them. But 
they must be the best judges of their own position and the unmistakable 
evidence of alarm which we find in their speeches indicates their 
sense of the formidable aspect of this Episcopal ‘‘ schism,” as they 
regard it. We have clearly got a wrong idea of the strength and 
security of the Establishment, and especially of the advantage 
it derives from the Apostolical succession, if Bishops Gregg and 
Sugden are such terrible adversaries. The last-named gentleman 
was once a Congregational minister, highly respected for his per- 
sonal worth, but not occupying a conspicuous position, nor exercising a 
wide-spread influence, and one of the last men whom we should have 
supposed likely to create even a ripple in tranquil Episcopal breasts. 
But it seems that we have either misread his character or over-estimated 
the power of the Establishment. Certain incumbents of London 
churches, who are preaching thinly-disguised Ritualism, seem to us to be 
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doing far more injury to the Church than a dozen Bishops like Dr. 
Gregg or Mr. Sugden. Still the Bishops must know best, and far be 
it from us to impeach their wisdom or charity. There is a notorious 
catechism which teaches that those Dissenters are most to be dreaded 
who come nearest to the Church, and on that principle these new 
schismatics must be the most guilty and most dangerous of all. We 
may venture to doubt, however, whether the Bishops are taking the 
best way to counteract their work. 

If, indeed, there be anything to apprehend from them, Dissenters 
have as much, if not more reason, to regard their advance with jealousy 
as the Bishops. In many cases, too, they assume a position of superiority 
which would be offensive if it were not felt to be ridiculous, as though 
they were not like other Dissenters who disregard Bishops, and use no 
liturgy, and in fact have given themselves up to their own lawless ways. 
The name they bear of ‘‘ Free Church of England,” is an insult to the 
older Free Churches who have won the liberties of which they avail 
themselves. But Dissenters are perfectly content to let these Reformed 
Episcopalians pursue their own course, and secure such acceptance as 
they can for their pretensions. It certainly seems extraordinary that the 
Bishops in Convocation should be the first to sound a tocsin of alarm. 
And yet there are reasons for it. The discontent among the laity about 
the conduct of the Ritualists is more deeply-rooted and more wide-spread 
than is commonly supposed, and the fear is not without foundation that 
a new sect, which has Bishops and uses a reformed Prayer-book, may 
draw away a considerable number from the Anglican communion. The 
feeling must be extensive and strong when such a man as the Bishop of 
Peterborough is forced to admit, that unless there be a moderation of 
these clerical assumptions and eccentricities, Disestablishment is certain, 
and cannot be far distant. But, granted the danger, and yet we contend 
that the Episcopal policy is radically bad. It is for Convocation to mend 
its own ways rather than waste its time upon the ‘“ Free Church of 
England,” if it is to restore the shaken confidence of the laity in their 
spiritual guides. As to the ingenious dilemma on the horns of which 
the Guardian endeavours to impale these ‘ schismatical” clergy, 
insisting that in accepting ordination from men like Bishop Gregg they 
cease to be laymen and yet do not become clergymen, it provokes, as it 
ought to provoke,fonly laughter. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


A very pretty little job was unexpectedly but summarily, and it is to 
be hoped finally, disposed of in the course of last month. Bermond- 
sey has a church-rate which, like the Vicar’s rate at Halifax, provides 
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an endowment for the clergyman, but its continuance having become 
very doubtful in consequence of the growing strength of the Opposi- 
tion and the steady diminution of the favourable majority in the Vestry, 
the Church party determined to capitalise the amount and fix the inte- 
rest as a perpetual charge upon the parish. The scheme seemed very 
promising in the present state of Parliamentary opinion, but, contrary 
to anticipation, it has been defeated. The Opposition was led by Mr. 
Stansfeld, and the Bill was thrown out by a majority of 5. A threat 
of introducing a similar measure next session has been held out, but 
though there may be the will, it is impossible that there will be the way. 
The annual election for the Vestry, which has since been held, has 
given a majority to the opponents of this short and easy method of 
paying a clergyman out of the pockets of Dissenters. Bermondsey 
is in the borough of Southwark, and possibly the excitement caused 
by this act of ecclesiastical aggression may serve to explain the anxiety 
of the Southwark Tories that Colonel Beresford should retain his seat 
and an election be avoided at present. 

The great debate on the summoning of Indian forces has prevented 
the subject of Scotch Disestablishment from being brought before the 
House of Commons. No less than three motions are on the Order 
Book, and that of Mr. Holms, member for Paisley, was to have been 
brought forward on the 21st May. As it is, there is little prospect of 
the discussion coming on at all, and we cannot profess to regret the 
postponement. From the Liberal side of the House come two pro- 
posals for an inquiry which is perfectly unnecessary, and both seem 
to be framed with regard to the individual feelings of the mover 
than to the real advancement of the question. Whatever their 
real intentions, it is certain that both Mr. Holms and Mr. Parker 
are playing the part of Marplot in this matter, and we sincerely 
trust that the subject will not be raised by Liberals until an 
acknowledged representative of the party boldly propose Disestablish- 
ment. Of course, if Sir A. Gordon is determined on pressing his plan, 
it will have to be firmly resisted; but the friends of religious equality 
must oppose just as decidedly the specious and dilatory{suggestions for 
inquiry on which weak-kneed Liberals are so prone to look with favour. 
The matter is one that must be decided at the polling-booth, 
and the work of the advocates of Disestablishment at present lies 
mainly outside Parliament in enlightening the constituencies. No doubt 
an important debate on the main question would be one of the most 
valuable of educational agencies ; but a discussion on some side issue, or 
some delusive proposition, would not accomplish even this end. It is for 
Scotch Liberals to make their representatives understand that they know 
the meaning of these dilatory tactics, and are resolved to act accordingly. 
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Tue PracticaAL Uses or THE IMAGINATION. 


HE realistic spirit of our age and country is accompanied by its 
own peculiar dangers. One of these dangers lies in the tendency 
to adopt very contracted views of “the useful” and “the practical.” 
Men asks the question “Cuz dono ?’ with the narrowest notions of what 
bonum is—sometimes, indeed, as if it ought to be translated “ bread and 
butter”! ‘They ask the question, “Is this practicable?” in utter 
oblivion of the fact that results which are indirect and remote are often 
the most worthy of achievement. They talk about “substantial ” 
advantages, precisely when they are speaking of the things that “ perish 
in the using.” And another of the dangers incident to the practical 
temperament lies in the tendency to disparage the imaginative faculty, 
and to neglect its culture. Many business men are scarcely conscious 
that they possess such a faculty at all; far less do they assign it a due 
place in the economy of human life. They know that they have powers 
of perception, memory, and judgment ; these they are using every day ; 
but “ imagination ” surely pertains only to poets and artists, who write 
and paint and—starve ! 

Now this, of course, is a great mistake. The Imagination—in its 
widest sense—may be popularly defined as the image-making faculty of 
the human mind. It may be described as that power which the mind 
has of making and holding up before itself pictures, either of what lies 
simply in the memory, or of what is suggested in accordance with the 
laws of association, or of what is evolved through the deliberate process 
ofcomparison. This is virtually the view of Sir William Hamilton, who 
affirms that “representation—the vivid exhibition of an object—forms the 
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principal constituent of imagination,” and who endorses the remark of a 
French philosopher that “ there are as many different kinds of imagina- 
tionas there are different kinds of intellectual activity.” The images which 
the mind thus holds up before itself may be of the most varied character. 
They may be pictures of sensations, or of ideas, or of volitions, or of 
emotions. They may also be either simple or composite. They may 
be simple photographs, as it were, of what we ourselves have actually 
seen and felt; or they may be compositions of the most complex 
character, which in their entireness are altogether new or possibly even 
without any counterpart in nature, although composed of elements the 
most simple and familiar. Think, for example, what pictorial novelties 
what peculiar combinations of persons, of scenes, and of circumstances, 
our imagination produces in our sleep! And when, in your waking mo- 
ments, you are trying to represent to yourself how your friend John 
Smith would think or feel or speak or act, if he were placed in certain 
circumstances, you are virtually using that same faculty which, working 
along with other endowments, enabled Shakespeare to write his 
Fulius Cesar or his Hamiet. Of course, just as one man may be dis- 
tinguished for his retentive memory, so another may be distinguished 
for his vivid and powerful imagination ; but the pictorial, no less than 
the recording faculty, belongs naturally to every sound human mind, 
and is no less capable of development. The special purpose of the 
present paper is to commend the due cultivation of this faculty to men 
of practical temperament, by showing that its exercise enters as a factor 
into the production of the most important and practical results. 

I. We may begin by considering the power of the Imagination 
to increase personal comfort and happiness. 

Samuel Rogers used to tell how, at the time when plate-glass windows 
had just been introduced, he was dining in the house of a friend, and 
that, sitting at the table for an hour or two with his back to one of these 
windows, he was not only made very uncomfortable by imagining all the 
while that the window was wide open, but actually caught also a severe 
cold in consequence! And, if we remember rightly, it was Sydney 
Smith who, on hearing the story, exclaimed that this was surely a very 
foolish use to make of such a powerful instrument ; for that the same 
vividness of imagination, if wisely directed, might enable a man to sit 
ina draught with impunity! It is at least an indubitable fact that the 
imagination does often influence to a great extent our personal comfort 
and happiness. Everyone knows what a power this faculty may wield, 
either for good or evil, in certain states of disease, and the skilful 
physician often takes advantage of this fact in order to promote a cure. 
So subtle and intimate is the connection between the mind and the 
body, that a right use of the imagination may have the most salutary 
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effect even upon our physical condition. Perhaps it may be true that 


no one— 


*€ Can hold fire in his hand 
With thinking of the frosty Caucasus, 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
With bare imagination of a feast ;” 
but it is certainly true that martyrs at the stake have spoken of the 
flames as ‘“‘a bed of roses,’’ and that men have gone fasting for many 
an hour, when they have had “‘ meat to eat” which others “ knew not 
of.” And it is also true that one man whose spirit is cheered by 
“visions of the brain” may get more real nourishment for his body 
from a homely meal, than some other man from a sumptuous banquet 
to which he sits down with no other thought than the “ practical’’ one 
of gratifying his appetite. For there are many men who miss their 
mark, just because their eye is too intently fixed upon it! 

How much personal discomfort, moreover, a man may often avoid, 
by imagining possible, or at least probable contingencies, instead of 
dashing forward recklessly to meet a future which he has never tried to 
image to his thought. How much enjoyment also is due to this same 
faculty, when we live over again in thought bright days that are gone, 
or picture in thought bright days that are to come. For “distance 
lends enchantment to the view ” both of the past and of the future. It 
is quite proverbial how frequently the anticipation of happiness gives 
greater pleasure than even the reality. The past, too— 

** Doth often win 
A glory from its being far, 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not when we moved therein.” 


Thus “the pleasures of memory” and the “pleasures of hope” are 
both, to a great extent, ‘“‘ pleasures of the imagination.” We are all 
further familiar with the fact that the same external circumstances may 
assume very different aspects to different minds. To the two young 
souls under one umbrella, who are contemplating the same mental 
picture of a marriage-day not far distant, the storm of wind and rain 
through which they are walking is not at all the same thing that it is to 
the husband and wife whom they pass on the road, and who—on the 
principle, perhaps, that “two are better than one”—are carrying their 
separate umbrellas! Every lover is, more or less, a poet for the nonce. 
The real lies before him bathed in the light of the ideal. And can we 
say that the increase of happiness which is due to an imagination thus 
quickened by fresh affection is no practical advantage? Were such joy 
for sale in the world’s markets, should we not see many a bank-note 
cheerfully paid down to buy it? 
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Nor will it be denied that a very substantial increase of happiness 
flows also from the appreciation of the beautiful in Nature and Art. It 
has been well said that “ ihe eye only sees what it brings with it the 
power of seeing.”” Much depends da what sort of mind is behind the 
eye and on what sort of pictures are there. We remember a clever 
caricature representing a rising manufacturer “out” with his wife and 
daughters on his first visit to the Lake district. The manufacturer, 
sitting beside the coachman, asks, ‘‘And what water is this ’ere?” 
‘“‘That’s Grasmere,” replies the coachman; “ain't it beautiful!” 
“ How strange!” says the practical man ; ‘‘ you ca’ them all lakes and 
meres hereabouts ; down with us they’re called reser-voyers /” Worthy 
mate this of that other Englishman of whom we have heard, who, with 
his family, was—to use the characteristic Anglo-Saxon phrase—* doing 
Rome.” Visiting one of the great picture-galleries, he comes to a 
celebrated painting in which the principal figure is John the Baptist. 
This figure catches his attention ; he nods approvingly ; and then comes 
the emphatic criticism, uttered in the hearing of everybody near him,— 
“ Quite my idea of ‘the party!’”’ Now, who does not feel that there 
must be a very practical defect in the mind of a man to whom Grasmere 
is a “ reservoir,’ or to whom the stern wilderness-preacher, seen through 
the vista even of eighteen centuries, has become simply—“a party ” ? 
Who does not feel that all men of whom these may be taken as carica- 
ture-types, are (whatever their profits may be) losers of substantial good ? 
Surely it must practically increase the happiness even of a British 
manufacturer, when his imagination is sufficiently cultivated to enable 
him, now and again, after the toils of the day are over, to take down his 
Tennyson from his shelves, and forget for a little while his ledger and 
his factory, in following Sir Bedivere as he bears the wounded Arthur 
down to “‘ the shining levels of the lake,”’ or in listening to the Princess 
Ida as she holds converse with her maidens. 


II. We pass on to notice the use which the Imagination subserves 
in stimulating ambition and in sustaining perseverance. 

We were told in one of our earliest story-books how.a London 
apprentice, who had run away from his master’s house because of the 
hardships of his lot, turned back to confront all these hardships again, 
when he heard the bells of Bow Church calling after him— 


** Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London ! 


” 


It is not at all unlikely that the story is substantially true. There 
was undoubtedly a Richard Whittington nearly five centuries ago, who 
fought his way through early difficulties, became one of the greatest 
merchants of his time, and was thrice elected to the mayoralty of 
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London. And it would be strang@if such a man—long before he was 
Sir Richard—had not been often upheld in his youthful struggles by 
bright imaginings of a possible future. Indeed, there have been few 
eminent men who have not heard, in their youth, the chimes of 
the prophetic bells. ‘ The child is father of the man;” and the latent 
powers of the mind often carry within themselves the pictorial prediction 
of what they are fitted to achieve. The dawn of conscious ability 
flushes with its own light even the distant horizon of the future. Your 
unimaginative Esaus dream no dreams worth telling, and carve out for 
themselves no destinies worth recording. What is a “ birthright” to 
them? A birthright cannot feed a hungry man ; “ pottage of lentiles”’ 
is a much more “substantial’’ thing! But your Jacobs, who have 
their visions of “the ladder and the angels,” and who hang up before 
the mind’s eye pictures of coming good—these are the men who can 
sacrifice the present to the future, to whom “ the seven years are but a 
few days” for the love they bear their Rachel, and who start enter- 
prises, and found families, which leave their mark on the history of 
mankind. Such natures are often tempted to trickery in order that they 
may the more fully or swiftly realise their ideals ; but take them on the 
whole, they are nobler in themselves, and they achieve more practical 
and permanent results, than those natures which are engrossed in 
chasing the fugitive pleasures of the passing day. 

Nor is it merely the case that these visions of the imagination spring 
from latent power. ‘There is also re-action here; the visions nurse the 
power to which they owe their birth. There is thus a double reason 
‘why our presentiments as to our own future tend to fulfil themselves. 
Our ideals, kept before the mind, quicken our powers, stimulate our 
perseverance, and maintain our patience. The young student of 
Christ’s College, who has his visions of “adding somewhat to the 
permanent literature of his country,” and whose lofty ideal of the poet is 
that “‘his own life ought to be a true poem,’’ becomes by and by 
Oliver Cromwell’s secretary, and the author of “ Paradise Lost.” Yon 
Italian lad, who steals away from his desk in the notary’s office to watch 
the artists at their work, will yet be known far and wide as Michael 
Angelo, the greatest of them all. That youth, who leaves his University 
with a profound contempt for Aristotle and the Aristotelian method, is 
Francis Bacon; and in that contempt lies the germ of the “‘ Novum 
Organum.” In truth, most men who have achieved anything worthy of 
their powers, owe much to their own imaginings. None of us love 
disembodiment. We naturally wish to see our ideas incarnate and 
“clothed upon.” ‘The soul within us, like the sculptor of ancient fable, 
falls in love with the image of beauty which it has itself fashioned, and 
then appeals to us to make this image a living and breathing thing. 
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And again, when men grow weary of their toils and of confronting the 
difficulties which obstruct their progress, what is it that revives their 
drooping energies? What but hope ?—which, when it is at all definite, 
involves an exercise of the imagination. For hope simply holds up 
before our minds the picture of the possible future—the object we have 
in view-—the position we desire to attain; and the sight of this picture 
rekindles our ambition, and stimulates our flagging perseverance. 


III. The exercise of the Imagination is also helpful zz the doing of 
Justice and benevolence. 


Every honest, earnest mind will grant that, whatever aids men in 
fulfilling their mutual duties, confers an advantage of the most practical 
and substantial character. Now, there are many cases in which a man 
cannot act righteously towards his neighbour, unless by imagination he 
places himself mentally, as near as may be, in that neighbour's position. 
Even the judge on the Bench, in using such discretion as the law allows 
him, is often enabled, by the exercise of this faculty, to elicit such 
evidence, or to allot such penalty, as tends to bring the human adminis- 
tration of justice into closer harmony with the divine. But every wise 
and good judge must feel that the very rigidity and apparent impartiality 
of our human law often make its operation exceedingly partial and 
unequal. The justice of such law can, for the most part, weigh in her 
scales only overt acts; and so it may be well that she should be blind- 
fold ; but the absolute and eternal justice must also weigh temptations, 
privileges, and circumstances; and so she has eyes “ like unto a flame 
of fire,” which behold the secret motive, as well as the outward deed. 
How’ grossly unjust many of our judgments are, simply for want of a 
little imagination! You set down a man as stingy and mean, when all 
the while he may perhaps be far more generous than yourself. Nor do 
we ever conduct controversy fairly, unless we represent to our own 
thought the views of those who differ from us. A man never holds his 
own convictions with a more honest and intelligent grasp, and never 
argues more convincingly on their behalf, than when he can _ fairly 
appreciate antagonistic opinions by having stood in imagination on the 
opposing platform. In our ordinary life, too, the simple endeavour to 
place ourselves imaginatively in the circumstances of others would 
often result in more equitable dealing. ‘The man who is about to risk 
money that is not his own in some hazardous speculation, might be 
aroused, ere it is too late, to recognise the claims of honesty, if he would 
picture to his mind what, in the event of his being unsuccessful, would 
be the position and feelings of those who are now trusting in his honour. 
And there is many a clerk who would have his salary raised to-morrow 
morning, if only his rich employer, lying back to-day in his easy-chair, 
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would paint himself on the canvas of his own fancy as perched, through- 
out the long years, on that same counting-house stooi ! 

Then, to pass from justice to benevolence, what a great deal of un- 
kindness springs, not from any intention to inflict a wound, but from a 
thoughtless overlooking of the circumstances and feelings of others ! 
A true politeness springs from imaginative sympathy. And herein it 
differs from a mere external courtesy, which, however polished, will often 
say and do really vulgar things, just because it cannot see with other 
eyes than its own. Vulgarity is constantly “treading on people’s toes,” 
just because it does not picture to itself the possibility of toes being in 
the way. Feelings are wounded, reputations injured, and motives mis- 
apprehended, simply for the want of a little imaginative thoughtfulness. 
There is a subtle tact and delicacy of conduct, which no mere artificial 
etiquette can give, and which flows only from our placing ourselves ex 
rapport with others, so as to picture to our minds their attitude and wishes. 
Even a gift may be so bestowed as to make it more like a blow than a 
kiss. The very intentions of our benevolence may be frustrated by our 
failing to estimate aright the conditions and feelings of those whom 
we seek to benefit. We are to ‘remember those who are in bonds as. | 
bound with them’’—as if we felt their chains upon our own wrists. 
And if those who have passed through sorrow themselves are often the 
best comforters of their brethren, is not this to be explained, partly by 
the fact that their own experience enables them more easily and vividly 
to realise the trouble which they are seeking to alleviate? But, surely, 
we need not wait for sorrow, disease, or death to come and open the 
fountains of our tenderness. The very anticipation of these in our 
thought would often be enough to disarm our harshness. It might 
often check the unjust or bitter word which is springing to the lip, 
were we simply to pause and imagine how the memory of such words 
will look to us when we are lowering the coffin into the grave! And 
what is the “golden rule” itself, which includes all justice and all 
benevolence, but simply an appeal to the imaginative faculty? We are 
to place ourselves, mentally, in the position of our neighbour, and 
picture to our thought his claims and his needs: ‘ What things soever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

IV. We proceed to notice the province of the Imagination in ds- 
covery and invention. 

It will be admitted that one of the greatest events of modern times— 
one of the most fruitful in practical issues—was the discovery of America. 
Now this event was due as much to the vivid imagination of Columbus, 
as to his dauntless courage or his nautical skill. . It was the vision he 
cherished of the gorgeous East—of its wealth and beauty, and of the magni- 
ficent results which would flow from the discovery of a new path to it— 
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that upheld the spirit of Columbus amid poverty andridicule, and enabled 

him, through long years of obscurity, to cling with steadfastness to his 
projected enterprise, and to defend it with eloquence against the 
objections alike of Science and Theology. ‘The very children,” we 
are told, ‘used to point to their foreheads as he passed, being taught to 
regard him as a kind of madman.” The men of science considered 
that, after the studies and labours of so many generations, it was the 
grossest presumption in an ordinary man to conceive that there yet 
remained so great a discovery for Aim to make! Theologians set him 
down as a heretic, and quoted against him St. Chrysostom and St. 
Augustine and a whole host of “ Fathers.” But this man had “ dreamed 
his dream,” and was bent on finding “the interpretation thereof.” His 
mind had gathered together various materials—ancient myths, floating 
rumours, scientific facts ;—and out of all these his imagination had 
painted, in glowing colours, a picture of the new world which he would 
find by sailing towards the setting sun. With the monarchs to whom he 
unveiled his projects, and whose aid he asked, he would treat only on 
the loftiest terms, like a man whose prize was already within his grasp. 
The theologians he met on their own ground, quoting the poetical pre- 
dictions of the inspired prophets as shadowing forth his contemplated 
discovery ; for religion also lent its halo to the images of his thought. 
Of course, Columbus was no mere visionary ; his ardent imagination 
was blended with the most practical energy and skill. But all that fund 
of practical energy, with even his skill as pilot at the helm, might have 
lain like a useless hulk upon the waters, unless his imagination had 
given it sails, and so borne it onward to the “desired haven.” It was 
the vividness with which he pictured the undiscovered lands, which 
enabled him to consummate his grand enterprise in spite of obstacles 
and perils—not the least of which sprang from the occasional mutiny of 
his sailors—those ‘‘ practical” men who saw only death where he saw 
glory. And when at last he came tothe reality, he was not disappointed ; 
for what he then saw with his eyes was to him simply a mirror in which 
he beheld the reflection of his own imaginings. These conceptions of 
the New World which he entertained even after he had reached it, were 
of course full of error; we now know that many of them were but “ airy 
visions of the brain.” And yet, although Columbus was thus so greatly 
mistaken as to details, who would not acknowledge--looking at the 
America of to-day—that the issues of his discovery have far surpassed 
even his brightest dreams? 

Passing to the discoveries of science, we find that, in this region also, 
imagination lends the most valuable aid. One remarkable circumstance 
strikes us on the threshold: some of the sciences owe their very birth 
to the observations and researches of men whose patience was inspired 
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by the most erroneous conceptions. Astrology, in search of some 
mystic relations between the starry firmament and human destiny, gives 
birth to Astronomy; and now the daughter-science enabies men to 
‘consult the stars” in far other fashion than that of which the mother 
dreamed. Grey-bearded Alchemy, bending over his crucible in quest of 
“the philosopher’s stone,” dies at last of utter weariness ; but he leaves 
a son behind him to fulfil his dreams ; and Chemistry has already its 
own peculiar methods of making gold, and has buried Alchemy with all 
becoming reverence in the promised land. It is further true that a 
vigorous imagination has sometimes anticipated the conclusions of 
inductive science. Thus, ¢g. Goethe conceived the idea that 
“the flower of a plant is just the highest development or trans- 
formation of its leaves; that all the parts of a plant, from the 
seed to the blossom, are simply modifications of a leaf.” This 
idea was at first scouted by scientific men as the merest fancy 
of a poet; but it is now regarded as one of the fundamental 
truths of Botany. Nor let it be thought that this is mere coincidence. 
Indeed, in this special case, it turns out that the idea of tne poet had 
been actually anticipated by a somewhat dim presentiment of Linnzeus. 
And the fact is that, in multitudes of cases, the very process of dis- 
covery involves an exercise of the imaginative faculty. A discovery is 
not always the pure result of an inductive process ; it is frequently the 
result of the verification of a theory. An observer carries on a series of 
investigations ; he thus gathers together a number of facts ; but, before 
he has completed his researches, his mind leaps from the known to the 
unknown—he forms a certain theory; he then proceeds to test this 
theory by special observations and experiments ; and, if it fulfils all 
necessary conditions, he declares it verified. This is the natural history 
of many a discovery. Now, what is that ‘‘ theorising,” which is the 
transition-stage in this process? A truly scientific theory—even if it be 
erroneous—is not a mere arbitrary guess ; it is the imagination forming 
its ideal explanation out of those materials which have been provided 
by research, or out of abstract ideas of order and harmony which exist 
in the mind itself. And surely it is not a strange thing that the 
‘“‘creative faculty” in man should thus aid him in the study of the 
“creation” of God. Many instances might be adduced of such suc- 
cessful imaginings. The poet may well speak of “the fairy tales of 
science ”—recognising in them the workings of a power kindred with 
his own. Dr. Whewell, in his ‘‘ History of the Inductive Sciences,” 
when speaking of the labours of Kepler, who was remarkable for his 
fertility of conjecture, gives it as his own belief that this method of 
theory followed by test has been usual, rather than exceptional, in the 
process of discovery. And Tyndall says that ‘‘ Newton’s passage from 
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a falling apple to a falling moon was, at the outset, a leap of the 
imagination.” Ruskin, too, refers to “ the instinctive grasp which the 
healthy imagination has of possible truth”; and Dr. John Brown, 
commenting on this word of Ruskin’s, puts the matter well, when he 
says: ‘‘I believe there has been no true discoverer from Galileo and 
Kepler to Davy and Owen, without wings ; these Nimrods of ‘ possible 
truth ’ have ever had, as their stoutest, stanchest hound, a powerful and 
healthy imagination, to find and ‘ point’ the game.” 

All this is true of Invention, as well as of Discovery. In invention, 
the mind holds up before itself certain conditions which must be ful- 
filled, and conceives that which will fulfil these conditions. A host of 
possible plans may picture themselves successively in thought, before 
the advent of the one plan which is felt to solve the problem. This whole 
process manifestly involves an exercise of the representative faculty. 
Mere mechanical skill, working by arbitrary experiment, is never likely 
to produce any grand results. The greatest inventors have been men 
of imagination. Daguerre had his dream that the images which he saw 
in the camera could be made permanent ; and he pursued his experi- 
ments with a zeal which was quite inexplicable to the matter-of-fact 
people about him. Even his wife consulted a medical friend on the 
symptoms of insanity involved in her husband's devotion to such a 
chimera of the brain! When Brindley, the engineer, proposed to con- 
struct his aqueduct over the Irwell, another engineer was called in, to 
give his opinion on the project. The “ practical” man exclaimed ; 
‘<T have often heard of castles in the air, but never before was shown the 
place where any of them were to be erected!” Robert Stephenson's 
tubular bridge existed in his own conception before it spanned the 
Menai Straits ; and, whilst he was engaged in the great undertaking, 
he was haunted by visions of it even in the night. James Watt was, in 
his early days, a dreamy sort of lad, although so remarkable for mecha- 
nical dexterity. He loved to wander by himself at night amidst the 
wooded pleasure-grounds surrounding an old mansion that overlooked 
Greenock. He himself has left on record how his great invention was, 
in its main feature, the result of a sudden thought. He tells how he 
was walking one day in Glasgow Green, thinking of his experiments and 
failures, when all of a sudden the idea of a separate condensor flashed 
upon his mind. Now, what does this sudden “flashing” mean? Does 
it not mean that his imagination had been busy, creating out of the ma- 
terials of former experiments all kinds of combinations and arrangements 
that might possibly lead to the results he had in view, and that now at 
last it had pictured the one arrangement of materials which he recog- 
nised as satisfying the conditions of the problem? It is indeed true 
that only a man of mechanical genius like Watt could have lighted on 
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such a conception ; just as it was only a great astronomer like Newton 
who was likely to imagine the law of gravitation. Of course, it is only 
out of the brain of Jove, that Minerva can spring full-armed! But 
imagination is imagination still, although its achievements vary accord- 
ing to the direction given to it, and the materials placed at its disposal. 
We may add that, when Smeaton saw Watt’s first model working, he 
admitted the excellence of the contrivance, but predicted its failure, on 
the ground that it was too complicated, and that workmen were not to 
be found capable of manufacturing it, on any large scale, for general 
uses! Here, again, is the objection of the “ practical man,” who 
proves himself less practical, after all, than the man of more fertile 
imagination. 


V. The Imagination also plays an important part in the practical 
business of the world. 


Not that in the routine of book-keeping, or in the making of 
a chair or table, or in the overlooking of a steam-loom, there is 
necessarily involved any exercise of the representative faculty. A 
bricklayer may be an imaginative man, and his imagination may 
be at work even whilst his hands are busy; but the act itself of 
laying one brick upon another becomes a thing of habit. But, in 
all the higher business of the world,—in all work which demands a 
vigorous intelligence,—the imagination is more or less prominent. The 
manufacturer is often an inventor. ‘To the barrister, the physician, and 
the preacher, the practical uses of imagination are neither few nor small. 
Think, too, of the enthusiasm with which soldiers will fight for some old 
flag which imagination has surrounded with a halo of glory. Look at 
Napoleon studying his map on the eve of conflict, and picturing all 
probable and possible contingencies ; for it has been well remarked of 
him that “he never blundered into victory, but won his battles in his 
head, before he won them on the field.” And Napoleon himself said, 
‘* The men of imagination rule the world.”” Let us, however, consider 
here, more especially, the business of the statesman and the business 
of the merchant. 

Many of the greatest statesmen have also been great orators ; and the 
highest efforts of oratory are impossible to an unimaginative mind. The 
chief business of the statesman is not to speak well, but to aid in the 
task of legislation and government. Now, a man on whom this duty 
devolves had need be quick in conceiving probable results and possible 
complications. To be a really good diplomatist, he must be able to 
imagine the position of those with whom he is in treaty or correspond- 
ence. If he is a political leader, he has his men to direct, and his 
battles to fight, and needs the inventive skill of a great general. It 
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ought not to be forgotten that our present Premier, who has for so many 
years led and ‘‘ educated” the Conservative party, is the author of 
“ Coningsby” and ‘Lothair.” If, again, a statesman is bent on 
initiating righteous and beneficent measures, he has need of that imagi- 
native sympathy which, as we have already seen, is such a valuable 
handmaid to justice and benevolence. In one of his speeches, delivered 
at Rochdale, Mr. John Bright has told an impressive story of the origin 
of his agitation against the Corn Laws. “In the year 1841, I was at 
Leamington, when there fell upon me one of the heaviest blows that 
can visit any man. I found myself left there, with none living of my 
house but a motherless child. Mr. Cobden called upon me on the day 
after that event, so terrible to me and so prostrating. After some con- 
versation, he said, ‘ Don’t allow the grief, great as it is, to weigh you 
down too much. There are at this moment, in this country, wives and 
children who are dying of hunger—of hunger made by the law. If you 
will come along with me, we will never rest till we have got rid of the 
Corn Laws’... I recollect, at that time, I took to myself something 


of prophecy from the lines of one of our poets. When that day shall 
come, I thought, then 


‘ Shall misery’s sons and daughters 
In their lowly dwellings sing ; 
Bounteous as the Nile’s dark waters, 
Undiscovered as their spring : 
We will scatter o’er the land 
Plenty with a secret hand !’” 









Now, who does not see in all this the workings of the imagination ? 
It is not merely that the politician cheered his heart by the words of 
the poet—we refer more especially to the vividness with which these two 
men realised in thought the misery they deplored, and idealised the 
happy change their joint labours might achieve. It is also a striking 
fact that the most brilliant budget-speeches of our times have been 
delivered by the author of the best budgets. What places Mr. Glad- 
stone in the foremost rank of English statesmen is precisely this blending, 
in his mind, of imagination with judgment. In his budget you see the 
artist, as well as the financier. You see the workings of his imagina- 
tion, not only in the boldness with which he constructs some new scheme, 
but also in his impatience to get rid even of some petty tax which mars 
his ideal. ‘‘ There are some statesmen,” said Edmund Burke, ‘‘ whoare 
mere pedlars.” ‘The author of ‘‘ Homer and the Homeric Age”’ is not 
one of these. He knows the power of ideas, and does not lose sight 
of abstract principles even amid the dust of the political arena. No 
doubt the Palmerstonian type of statesmanship is greatly preferred by 
many “practical” Englishmen. They could understand Palmerston 
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better ; there was nothing “heroic” about him. Be it so; but if by 
“hero” is meant one who imagines a noble ideal and strives earnestly 
and wisely to realise it, then the greatest “ practical” benefactors of 
our race have been none other than its heroic men. 

When Burke said that ‘‘he knew statesmen who were pedlars,” he 
added that ‘‘he knew merchants who acted in the spirit of statesmen.” 
No doubt, in much of our ordinary buying and selling, even the exer- 
cise of mind which is involved is almost mechanical ; and, certainly. 
there are many men who have been successful in business without any 
vigorous exercise of the imaginative faculty. But it is also true that, 
given a certain amount of industry, perseverance, and specific know- 
ledge of his business, every merchant is a gainer by possessing, in 
addition to‘these, a healthy imagination. This will give him greater 
fertility of resource in seasons of emergency. It will also enable him to 
combine more readily the various considerations which ought to weigh 
for or against any project; and he will be less likely to overlook any 
conditions necessary to the success of his schemes. We have taken 
James Watt as a type of the inventor; we may take Boulton, 
the Boulton of Birmingham, as a type of the merchant. Boulton’s 
biographer says of him: “He had a genius for business. His 
power of imagination was such as enabled him to look clearly along 
extensive lines of possible action in Europe, America, and the East. . . 
He was almost as full of speculation as Watt himself, as to the means of 
improving the steam-engine.” Here the word ‘ speculation” is used 
in a good sense. And, assuredly, in merchandise as in philosophy, 
there is wise as well as wild speculation. ‘To speculate means, literally, 
to ‘‘look out from a watch-tower.” It is not to our credit, therefore, 
that in business-life the word should now be used most frequently to 
denote a species of gambling in which the dice—sometimes “ loaded ” 
too—are shares and bales! To look out from a watch-tower and to 
draw lots blindfold are surely very different actions. Many of our 
greatest merchants have been “ speculators,” in the true sense. They 
have been honest men, hazarding no money but their own; they have 


been prudent men, running no wild, mad risks; but they have also 


climbed their “ watch-tower,” and, looking abroad upon the fields of 
enterprise, have formed their conceptions of the opportunities open to 
them. And the imagination which plans many a business scheme is 
essentially the same faculty which is at work in the poet’s mind ; just 


as the electricity which brings to-day’s telegrams to the counting-house 


is the same, essentially, as the lightning which plays against the back- 
ground of the lurid cloud. 


Thus, then, we have shown abundant reason why the man of most 
practical temperament may well honour the imaginative faculty, And 
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from what we have said it is simply an inference of common sense that 
the due culture of this faculty should form a prominent part of education. 
Let us not be over-anxious to tell our children only such stories as have 
amoral” in them. ‘Cinderella’? and Jack the Giant-killer ” per- 
form no despicable function in the development of mind. And be not 
over-impatient with your boy if he is a little “dreamy ;” or he may 
perhaps become, by and by, more ‘‘ matter-of-fact” than even you could 
wish. If you cannot appreciate poetry yourself, be thankful if your 
children do. And there is many a good healthful novel—it need not be 
realistic either—which you may be glad to see in their hands. No 
doubt the imagination may be excessively developed, or injuriously 
directed : the ‘‘ abuses of the imagination” might furnish matter for 
a separate essay. But indeed many of the most useful forces in the 
world may, under certain conditions, become the most destructive ; 
their power to injure is often the measure of their power to bless. 
Imagination is a mettlesome steed, which sometimes throws its rider ; 
bat let a steady judgment hold the reins, and an instructed skill direct 
the course, and the mettlesome steed may do most practical service. 
We are only pleading that imagination may have its fair share of cul- 
ture. We are not shut up to choose between Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza. . In Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Aurora Leigh,” the statistician and the 
poet have both to confess at last that they had each been taking but a 
partial view of life. The actual ought to be wedded to the ideal. 
Judgment and Imagination are as the warp and woof of all the most 
enduring fabrics that are woven in the ‘‘loom of time.” 


VI. We close this paper with a brief glance at the uses subserved by 
the Imagination én the distinctively Christian life. 


The Bible itself, which does so much to nourish that life, cannot be 
thoroughly appreciated without the exercise of this faculty. Our minds 
picture to themselves the scenes which its histories describe. We ani- 
mate and comfort our hearts by the poetry of the sweet singers of Israel. 
The writings of the inspired prophets are rich with the utterances of a 
sanctified imagination. The words of metaphor and simile were by no 
means strange to the lips of Him who was “heard gladly” by the 
“common people.” The Christian who is tempted to speak of poetry 
as mere unpractical dreaming had better open his Bible again at the 
Psalms, the parables, or the Apocalypse. 

But a still more noticeable fact here is that Faith itself involves a 
certain exercise of the imaginative faculty. In faith the mind holds up 
before itself that which is not present to the senses. ‘ By faith Moses 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter;”’ he had his 
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inward visions of a nobler destiny. And when we exercise faith in Christ, 
we picture to our minds who and what kind of being He is to whom 
we commit our souls. For realities may be imaged to our thought as 
well as shadows. The Christian may often be sustained and cheered 
by visions which have their groundwork in the revelations and promises 
of God. Paul and Silas could sing together at midnight, with their 
backs bleeding from the lash and their feet fast in the stocks ; for within 
the bare, black walls of their; dungeon there was an inner chamber 
brightened by a ‘‘ light that never was seen on sea or shore.”” And the 
Christian may also stimulate his endeavours after a holy life by keeping 
steadily before his mind the ideal of what he ought to be. Hawthorne’s 
beautiful story of “The Great Stone Face” may almost be taken as an 
allegory. The loving contemplation of Christ makes us Christ-like. 
‘* Beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, we are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory.” 

The imagination further plays an important part in the awakening 
and sustaining of Christian activities. The Church is called to a noble 
crusade against the sin and misery of the world; and such a crusade, 
whilst it needs to be directed by practical knowledge, needs also to be 
conducted in a lofty and chivalrous spirit. 

**Tt takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses even toa cleaner stye ; 
It takes the ideal to blow a hair’s-breadth off 
The dust of the actual.” 

There is too much of the counting house atmosphere about our Church 
life and our religious organisations. There are not a few who pay their 
pew-subscriptions in much the same spirit as they would buy a ticket 
for a season’s concerts. The minister must be paid for entertaining 
them on Sunday; or the minister is regarded as a pew-filling power, 
whose value is to be estimated by the number of people whom he can 
attract to hear him speak. Oh for a breath of healthful imagination in 
some of our Churches, that our ‘‘ young men might see visions, and our 
old men dream dreams,” and that our Church worship, Church relation- 
ships, and Church duties might be looked at in the light of the Great 
Day! Imagination may sometimes also guide as well as stimulate us 
in our endeavours to promote the cause of Christ. By enabling us to 
understand better those whom we are seeking to bless, it may teach us 
when to be silent and when to speak, and how to speak most effectively. 
When Paul stands up in the synagogue of Pisidian Antioch, he looks at 
things with a Jew’s eyes, and reasons with his audience out of their own 
Scriptures. But when he stands on Mars’ Hill, he delivers a very dif. 
ferent address ; his text is no longer Jewish history, but the Athenian 
altar with its vague inscription ; he becomes in thought as much of a 
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Greek as he can; he quotes “ one of their own poets,” and his speech 
breathes ofthe true philosopher as well as of the evangelist. This “ being 
all things unto all men ’’—without compromising truth—is one of the 
noblest, as itis also one of the most useful, exercises of the imagination. 
Our Christian life may well be thankful for such a valuable handmaid 
here on earth. 

And we may be sure that “ the vision and the faculty divine” will 
also have to do with our life in God hereafter. If even our bodily life 
is to exist glorified in heaven, we can have little doubt that there also 
our mental powers—and this among them—will reach a higher stage of 
development. We shall not cease to be finite beings in the world to 
come; there, even as here, the eye will not be able to take in all. 
Surely there will be pictures to create, as well as scenes to behold, 
where the materials for such creation will be so much more beautiful 
and abundant. And thus the human imagination—with all its powers 
sanctified—may subserve the most practical uses for ever, in enhancing 
the joy of the redeemed who stand before the throne of God, and gaze 
upon the heavenly glories imaged in the Crystal Sea. 

Manchester. T. C. FINLAYSON. 


Gotpen Texts.* 


Jury 7.—‘ Have not I commanded thee? Be strong and of a good courage ; 
be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed; for the Lord thy God is with 
thee whitherseever thou goest.”—Joshua i. 9. 


HESE words are part of God’s message to Joshua after the death 
of Moses. Joshua’s work, as the captain of the Lord’s host, 
demanded unfaltering courage, great prudence and untiring patience. 
Difficult and dangerous enterprises lay before the people he was called 
to command, and they would need inspiriting by bold leadership. A 
sagacious eye and a firm hand would be required to guide and control 
them. The burden of responsibility laid on Joshua’s shoulders was 
heavy, and he could only achieve success by faith in the presence and 
help of the Lord of Hosts. 


* In the Lessons of the Sunday-School Union for 1878, there are certain passages 
of Scripture selected for repetition: these are called ‘‘Golden Texts.” The texts 
illustrated in this series of papers are those appointed for repetition on Sunday morning. 
The papers are not written with the intention of furnishing teachers with materials 
which they can use in their classes without trouble; but to assist their own meditation 
on the texts which they have to explain to the children. Parents, too, may with 
advantage have their thoughts occupiel with the passages of Scripture which their 
boys and girls are repeating at school. 
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There is some analogy between our position andhis. Each of us has 
a work to do which, when we recognise it, we shall find as definite and 
sacred as Joshua’s. With how great results our life-work may be fraught 
none can tell. The future lies before us unexplored. Still it is a land 
of promise. God has given it us for an inheritance of blessing, if we 
will only go up and possess it. Our future in,the world is very like 
what the land of Canaan was for Israel in this respect, that it may be 
both a blessing in itself and a means of obtaining a higher and better 
blessing beyond, for “‘ godliness is profitable for both worlds, having 
promise of the life that now is as well as of that which is to come.” 
And everyone who sets his heart to serve God, to do the work and 
fight the battles of a worthy human life, may take God’s words to Joshua 
as a message for his own encouragement. 

Nothing of any worth can be achieved without strength, courage, and 
hope. This “Golden Text” sets forth three great helps towards being 
strong, fearless, and hopeful. The first of these is @ clear sense of being 
in the path of duty : ‘‘ Have not I commanded thee? ” says the Lord to 
Joshua.” 

A sense of being under authority confers power, especially when the 
authority is high and able to vindicate itself. Look at one of our 
ambassadors in a foreign court. He has no military force to protect 
him. He goes about unarmed in the midst of a people who may regard 
him with suspicion and hostility. But if he have any complaint to make or 
redress to seek, he discharges his duty fearlessly, because he is clothed 
with the authority of his sovereign. He knows that all the power of his 
country is behind him to enforce his instructions, though there may not 
be so much as a single ship of war within leagues of his embassy. Much 
more does the authority of God confer power. He who hath all power 
in heaven and earth will assuredly use it to give the victory to truth and 
righteousness. When we do what conscience and God’s word tell us is 
our duty to do, the little wheel of our personal activity runs in the same 
groove with the great wheel of God’s universal providence. Steadfast 
perseverance in what we believe to be right may cost us present pain 
and make us some enemies, but eventually the hostility will vanish and 
the pain be turned into joy. Faith anticipates this issue and clothes the 
will tn the strength of God’s authority. If you only recognised the 
authority of God as dictating every duty, you would want neither 
strength nor courage for it. The duty might be troublesome and very 
much against your inclination, but you would do it. If some day, 
when you were taking a solitary walk, a light broke upon you from 
heaven and you heard a voice, in tones of unearthly majesty, command. 
ing you to part with all you possessed, and devote yourself to some 
menial service among the destitute and wretched; or if an angel 

DD 
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appeared to you in the night and told you to go and risk your life by 
waiting upon the sick in a fever-hospital, however unwelcome such self- 
denial might be, you would not dare to refuse obedience. God does 
not clothe His au jority in these awful forms, beset with supernatural 
terrors, because He seeks to be obeyed cheerfully, and from a convic- 
tion that the thing commanded is good and worth doing for its own 
sake. But the cases supposed show how much a conviction of God’s 
authority will do to strengthen an infirm purpose, put down objections, 
and take away all fear of consequences. If you only felt that what 
your conscience, instructed by the word of God, points out as your duty, 
is as really God’s commandment as though you heard it proclaimed 
from heaven, that no display of supernatural terrors, nor any revelation 
of the rewards of righteousness can make truth more true, or give right 
a higher authority over your obedience, your sense of duty would com- 
mand you with imperial power. 

Another help towards being strong, fearless, and hopeful, is a firm 
persuasion that the Lord is thy God. Many fail to realise their 
relationship to God. They think of Him very much as they think 
of some human monarch who reigns over a country and promotes 
its welfare, without knowing personally any of his subjects beyond 
the members of his government and court. It would make all the 
difference, perhaps, to you, were you possessed by a firm conviction 
that the Almighty and all-seeing Lord, who has all creatures for His 
servants, is your God. At first this thought might excite fear ; you might 
feel that He was marking everything you did amiss, and that all your 
secret sins were set in the light of His countenance. But as you 
learned to know Him better and saw that He watches over you in love, 
to correct your failings and lead you in paths of righteousness, that He 
is your truest friend, your nearest and dearest relative, the one who loves 
you most wisely and tenderly, you would lose your fear. Confidence 
and love would cast it out. And then what inspiration, what support, 
what comfort of hope there would be in the thought, the Lord is my 
God! 

A third help to strength and courage will b2 found “x reliance on 
God's presence and aid as actually promised to us. To Joshua the word 
was “the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest.” This 
is just as much a promise for us while we are in the path of duty as it 
was for him. There is no respect of persons with God. He is as 
much concerned to help one man in doing his duty as another. Joshua's 
work may have been much more difficult than ours, Standing where he 
stood on the stage of human history, he had fewer examples of the 
reward of righteousness to encourage him than we possess, and on these 
accounts he may have needed special piomises. But th: Bible every- 
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where implies that what God has done for one man He will do for 
another in like circumstances, provided He is trusted and obeyed. 
You may read your own name between the lines of any of God’s 
promises, if you will only fulfil the conditions attached to them. ‘That 
God blessed Abram, when He obeyed His voice and went out not 
knowing whither, is a pledge that He will bless any man who follows 
the path of present duty without seeing whither it will lead him, or what 
it will bring. God is unchangeable. The wisdom and love that led 
Him to act thus and thus towards one man, will lead him to act in the 
same way towards another, or towards ten thousand others who may be 
in the same case. God's providence carries our vessels onward down 
the stream of time. We know not what months and years are appointed 
for us. Our way may lie through peaceful scenes bathed in sunshine, 
or an unprecedented tempest may be gathering about our heads. Who 
can tell? But oh, my soul, thou needst not fear. If the Lord thy God 
be with thee whithersoever thou goest, it cannot but be well with thee. 
Perils vanish, the clouds of sorrow are spanned by a rainbow of hope in 
the presence of the light of this glorious promise, ‘‘I will not fail thee, 
nor forsake thee.” 





Juty 14.—“ When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; 
and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee; when thou 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned ; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee.” —Isaiah xliii. 2. 


This is an assurance that God will be with usin all the great perils of 
life. The meaning of the language is plain enough. The Psalmist 
says, “ For Thou, O God, hast proved us; Thou hast tried us as silver 
is tried. Thou broughtest us into the net; thou laidst affliction upon 
our loins. ‘Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads; we wet 
through fire and through water, but Thou broughtest us out into a 
wealthy place.” Water and fire are at once man’s best servants, or his 
most tyrannical masters. The swollen river which the traveller must 
ford, the forest-fire driven by the wind which the swiftest foot can hardly 
escape, are familiar dangers in wild uncultivated countries, and fitly 
represent the great perils of human life. Precisely as we have faith that 
our Creator and Redeemer is with us (see verse i.), shall we have 
courage to face great perils of whatever kind. Their effect upon us 
depends upon our attitude towards them, upon what they find in us. 
The waves of the English channel are not overwhelming to a Captain 
Boyton. The danger which makes one man lose his head affords just 
that excitement to another which is required to give keenness to his 
glance, promptitude to his judgment, and precision to his hand. So the 
soul that lives in communion with God, and is strong in the conscious- 
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ness of His presence, finds in seasons of trial and difficulty the occasions 
of its highest and most blissful experiences. The deeper the water, the 
more buoyant a good swimmer ; and it is just in those great trials which 
make the believer’s sense of dependence most vivid that he finds himself 
most completely supported. This explains St. Paul’s paradox, ‘* Most 
gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in my infirmities that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me. Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in 
reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake ; 
for when I am weak, then am I strong”’ 

One sometimes meets with instances of submission under trial which 
is simply submission to the inevitable. Common sense rather than 
faith has taught the sufferer that chafing against his sufferings only 
aggravates them, and that it will be better for him if he try to bear them as 
patiently as he can. This is a cold, almost sullen, submission. There 
is no religion init. Dependence is felt and acquiesced in, because it is 
useless, and worse than useless, to refuse acquiescence. But this is not 
the submission which lays us open to a strength above our own. ‘To 
obtain this, our dependence must be a matter of choice and delight. 
We must prefer to lean upon God rather than be self-supporting, to be 
guided by His will instead of by our own, to have Him fight our battles 
for us rather than fight them with our own weapons. Of course a 
believer is not really more dependent upon God than another person. 
In both cases the dependence is utter. But there isa world of differ- 
ence between the moral character of the two states of mind. To be, 
consciously and by delighted choice, dependent upon God's help, lifts us 
into communion with Him, puts all possible doubts and fears under the 
control of one’s own spirit, made strong and happy by its perfect trust, 
and lays us open to the largest communications of spiritual power. 
There is no saying to what extent such spiritual power may prevail over 
the ordinary conditions of mind and body. It can so exalt the mental 
faculties as to lift them to that height which we call inspiration ; it can 
send a wave of fresh vigour through a sickly, nerveless frame. 

But the chief thing to be noticed is this, that when outward dangers 
and trials drive us inward and homeward to lay hold upon God and 
trust Him more completely, all their power to do us any real injury is 
gone. We are sure to be stronger, wiser, and holier for them than we 
could have been without them. The action of fire varies according to 
the nature of what is submitted to it. It changes asbestos into a thing 
of beauty, but destroys not an atom of it. So it melts and refines gold, 
but wastes none of the virgin metal. The same is true of the fiery trial. 
It will only kindle upon impatience, ingratitude, fear, despair. If the 
soul be burnt, it will be in its own passions. The faith that God is in 
the fire, that it is His servant doing a gracious work, keeps it from 
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injuring us though we feel its smart. ‘The burning is only superficial— 
a counter-irritant producing health and peace within: ‘“‘When thou 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee.” 

These explanations are a spiritualising of the text. The marginal 
references of our Bibles point to the crossing of the Red Sea by the 
Israelites, and the passage of the Jordan when it overflowed all its banks, 
as illustrations of the former part of the verse, and to the preservation of 
the three Hebrew youths from Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace as an illustra- 
tion of the latter part. Does, then, the word of the Lord by Isaiah 
promise us that the order of nature shall be broken for our preservation, 
that the waters shall part before our advancing feet, and that fire shall 
cease to burn? Common sense says no. These miracles were only 
signs. And if we have the thing signified—the deliverance from injury 
—we do not need the outward wonder. We take things out of the way 
of little children when they are learning to walk; as they get older we 
teach them either to avoid them or to get over them. Miracles were 
necessary in the early ages of faith, to illustrate God's first lesson in a 
Divine providence and tender care over men. They are not necessary 
now. If I were a missionary, cut off from the evidence of history and 
civilisation in favour of Christian teaching, and with the task before me 
of impressing the childish minds of a tribe of savages, I should expect 
a different kind of answers to my prayers from what I expect at home. 
The remarkable answers to prayer in the form of Providential coinci- 
dences which many missionaries have put on record, are examples of 
what I mean. 

The gréatest blessing we can have is the persuasion that God is with 
us. In our happier days this conviction will make us more serenely 
happy ; in our darkest hours it will afford us strength and comfort. The 
Old Testament saints had this persuasion to a degree of which we have 
but a feeble idea. Indeed, their vivid apprehension of the presence of 
God and of the authority of the moral law, as the expression of His 
personal will, is the grand contribution of the Hebrew people to the 
education of the world. We turn to the Greek when we seek an illus- 
tration of the perception of physical beauty; to the Roman when we 
want an instance of a feeling for the majesty of law; to the Teuton when 
we ask,Whence came chivalry to the weaker sex P—but only the Hebrew 
can teach us the more valuable lessons of spiritual insight, and tell us 
of spiritual cravings satisfied out of the invisible. The Israelite /e/¢ the 
presence of God. In solitude and under the darkness of night, he 
wrestled in prayer with his anxieties and fears, as with an opposing 
angel, until by faith he discerned a blessing in the events he dreaded, 
and became content to leave the future in God’s hands. The faith of 
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patriarch, prophet, and psalmist in the presence of God was so clear and 
strong, that they seem not to have needed so much as we do the hope 
of another life. ‘They dreaded death, because they feared that it might 
carry them away from God rather than nearer to Him. “Return O 
Lord, deliver my soul ; oh save me for Thy mercies’ sake, for in death 
there is no remembrance of Thee; in the grave who shall give Thee 
thanks?” They could not conceive of God’s being nearer to them than 
they already felt Him. ‘The language of the 18th Psalm was more than 
poetry to David. In the secret place of darkness He saw God and 
heard Him flying to his rescue upon the wings of the blast. In the 
noise of many waters, in the crash of the cedars as they snapped under 
the passing hurricane, in the roll of the thunder and the cleaving light- 
ning, he heard the voice of the Lord. So it was the second sight of 
faith possessed by Moses that enabled him to brave the threats of 
Pharaoh and persevere with noble courage in an enterprise of un- 
paralleled danger and difficulty. The same faith revealed to Elisha 
horses and chariots of fire round about Dothan. 

This is what is needed by us—faith in the Divine presence. For if 
Christ be with us in the vessel, what storm of suffering or sorrow can 
shipwreck our souls? We are of little faith if we cannot bear the waves 
of trouble breaking into the ship so long as He is with us. We carry a 
greater than Cesar and his fortunes. He may sleep, may seem to take 
no notice while the wild winds and waves appear to have their lawless 
way ; but nothing can separate us from His love. If necessary, He 
will arise and rebuke the wind and the sea. What then we should seek 
is the assurance of His presence with us. Pray for it ; assume that it is 
true; think on the side of faith ; refuse to think your doubts, surely the 
best we can think is more likely to be true than the worst; act upon 
this faith, and day by day it will become more real. Through the 
darkness of the night, distinct and clear above the rush of waters, out 
of the midst of the fire, you shall hear His voice saying: ‘Fear not, 
for I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy name: thou art 


Mine; I will be with thee ;” ‘‘Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” 


Juty 21.—“J will remember the works of the Lord; surely I will 
remember Thy wonders of old.” —Psalm. \xvii. 11. 
Memorial stones, commemorating some great victory or a supposed 
Divine interposition, are common in many parts of the world. In the 
East they are preserved by the superstitious fears of the people, or by 
their reverence for the monuments of religious faith, As monuments 
they have proved singularly enduring, though in some instances the 
stones have remained upon their allotted site after their meaning has 
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passed from human memory. They represent at once man’s sense of 
the fleeting character of his deepest emotions and most burning interests, 
and his strong desire to project his shadow over the future. Cleopatra 
needles and travellers’ cairns originate in the same feeling. 

The memorial raised by Joshua to commemorate the miraculous 
passage of the Jordan was admirably adapted for the purpose. Twelve 
huge stones, taken from the very spot in the bed of the Jordan on which 
stood the feet of the priests while Israel passed over, were set up in 
Gilgal. Unlike anything in the neighbourhood except the water-worn 
stones sometimes visible in the bed of the Jordan when the stream was 
low, they would bear the witness in themselves to the place whence they 
were taken. How could such massive stones have been brought thence 
except at some time when the river, ordinarily so deep and rapid, had 
been almost dry? ‘This point has been missed by our translators, but 
the true rendering of Joshua iv. 9, doubtless is, ‘‘ And the twelve stones 
Joshua raised up in the midst of Jordan from under the place where 
stood the feet of the priests which bare the ark of the covenant.” 
This also disposes of the difficulty of there being two monumental 
cairns—one in Gilgal, and in the other in the bed of the deep and 
impetuous Jordan. 

The stone set up as a pillar was a rude attempt at history, a peg 
whereon a tradition might hang, a remembrancer to prompt the telling 
of a story of the past, the memory of which it thus did something to 
perpetuate. History fulfils a unique function in the education of the 
world. The wonders of God’s creative power are preserved from age to 
age in ever fresh generations of the flora and fauna of the earth. The 
book of Nature lies always open to the student, and the illustrations are 
perpetually renewed. But the marvels of God’s Providence, His 
wondrous dealings with man in judgment and mercy, would form no 
part of the treasures of the world’s experience unless the historian 
stepped in to preserve them. The Bible amply recognises the import- 
ance and sacredness of history. ‘The work of writing the history of the 
chosen people was committed to their noblest men, to men inspired by 
the Spirit of God. No man is qualified to write the history of any 
people who has not in him a prophet’s awe for the will of God, and a 
prophet’s discernment of fruit in its seed, of far-off results in germinal 
beginnings. 

The study of history should be commended and pursued as a sacred 
duty. By its aid, we make the past, before we were born, the back- 
ground of our life, and so mingle its dim outlines with the deepening 
shadows of our own personal experience, that in our ordinary thoughts 
there is no marked place where our personal recollections begin. 
Under its guidance we make the acquaintance of the great and gentle of 
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past ages, and enlarge the circle of our admiration and afiection. Their 
wisdom, their faith, their nobleness pass into us and tincture our 
thoughts and actions. Familiarity with the past strengthens our feeling 
of the solidarity of the human family, widens our sympathies, and dis- 
poses us to labour for the benefit of those that shall come after us. No 
people can be brave, unselfish, and public-spirited who forget their 
history. The traditions of nobleness in a family are the pillars of a 
virtuous house. In our own day, the study of the great Puritan conflict, 
—the vindication of its heroes and the exhibition of their faith—has 
been one principal cause of the awakening of Nonconformists to their 
political duties. Carlyle’s vindication of the character of Oliver Cromwell 
will be no mean factor of the future history of England. 

This ‘‘ Golden Text” may be read as a commendation of both indi- 
vidual and national retrospect. Short memories make shallow feelings. 
Vigorous and fruitful branches of affection have far-reaching roots in 
the underground of the past. Persons whose recollections are not vivid 
easily forgive injuries, and still more easily forget benefits. What repre- 
sentative we have of Old Mortality within us should be employed in 
recutting the latter inscriptions, while the former may be left to the 
blessed corrosions of time. There are dutiful, wrtwous memories, as 
well as memories naturally tenacious or feeble. 

We set up memorial stones in our own lives, and they might be multi- 
plied with advantage. Associations of time and place with past sins and 
past mercies should be guarded with care, and be visited in solitude or 
in the quiet hours of meditation. God may forget our sins, but we shall 
do well sometimes to recall their baseness, their shame, and their 
wretchedness. Remembered pain may save us future pain and greater. 
But chiefly should we remember the works of the Lord, how He dealt 
marvellously with us, the wonders of His grace in the early and dimly 
remembered dawn of our religious life, the hour when we awoke, as 
from a troubled dream, to see the face of Christ, and feel the shining of 
His love upon our souls. God’s grace to us also at the turning points of 
our life, at places where two roads met and where our eternal destiny 
seems to have hung upon our taking the right road, should be remem- 
bered with joy and thankfulness. What hope for the future, what 
chidings of a soul foolishly disquieted, the Mizars and Hermons of our 
personal history can administer. Contemplating our past in the clear 
light of God’s terrible yet tender righteousness, we shall rejoice with 
trembling and say, “‘ Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Jord hath 
dealt bountifully with thee.” 
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JuLy 28.—“ For evildoers shall be cut off; but they that wait upon the 
Lord shall inherit the earth.’—Psalm xxxvii. 9. 

The lesson to which this passage is assigned as its ‘‘ Golden Text” is 
entitled, “ Preparation for Conquest.” It treats of the invasion of 
Canaan by the Israelites, and the extermination of its inhabitants. In 
whatever light the destruction of these tribes should be regarded by a 
just moral judgment, there can be no question that the book of Joshua 
represents it as undertaken and executed under Divine sanction. In 
the chapter from which this lesson is taken (Joshua v.), we read of the 
appearance to Joshua of “a Man over against him with His sword drawn 
in His hand,” whose Divine character is presently disclosed by the repe- 
tition of the very injunction givento Moses at the bush: “ Loose thy 
shoe from off thy foot, for the place whereon thou standest is holy.” 
The obvious intention of this appearance of the Lord as “a man of 
war”’ is to indicate that He will be the Captain of Israel in the conquest 
about to be undertaken. So far, therefore, as the book of Joshua (and 
for the matter of that the Pentateuch) has any claim to be considered 
part of Holy Scripture, any moral difficulty that may be felt in the 
sanction of Heaven having been given to a war of extermination, must 
be met by those who are concerned to uphold ‘ the Divine legation of 
Moses” and of Joshua. 

For my part, I feel no hesitation in maintaining the justice and 
mercifulness of this act of extermination as an incident in God’s govern- 
ment of the world, nor do I see any insuperable difficulty in the employ- 
ment of the Israelites, rather than of the instrumentality of famine or 
pestilence, to accomplish it. It was just and merciful in the Judge of 
all the earth to sweep these idolatrous licentious tribes away when the 
cup of their iniquities was full, and it was a salutary warning for the 
Israelites that they should be employed, under such severe restrictions 
as were laid down for them, to execute the sentence. God’s right to 
doom men to death who, by abuse of His gifts and disregard of the law 
written in their hearts, have sunk into a state of degradation from which 
even the brutes are preserved by their healthy and unerring instincts, 
cannot be denied without denying the reality of His authority. The 
physical degeneracy, corruption of natural affections and moral blind- 
ness, engendered by such abominations as these races were addicted to, 
rendered their destruction an act of justice to themselves and of mercy 
to the human race. When a people ceases to contribute anything to 
the education and advancement of mankind, and is only a source of 
corruption, a similar wisdom to that which applies the cautery or the 
knife to a cancer in the human frame, dictates a decree of extermina- 
tion. In these later ages of the world, God from time to time pro- 
nounces the same sentence of extermination, and His prophets, the 
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historians, when they rise to the height of their calling, do not fail to 
discern and proclaim His meaning. Individuals and families are cut 
off for their vices, the sins of the fathers being visited upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation ; nations are decimated and broken 
by war, death, and sterility, until they melt away like snow-flakes upon 
a stream. 

It is to be observed that in the case of the destruction of the Canaan- 
ites, no question is raised of anything beyond a temporal doom. 
Evil-doers, circumstanced as they were and such as the Psalmist had 
present to his mind, are cut off from the earth. We cannot forecast 
their destiny in the next world. We have the indisputable authority of 
the Saviour for affirming that the final destiny of the people of Sodom 
and Gomorrah is reserved for the decision of the day of judgment 
(Matt. xi. 24). The fire from heaven which consumed the inhabitants 
of the cities of the plain was not God’s last word concerning them. We 
traverse the boundaries of the silence of Scripture, if we hastily assume 
that the millions who were cut off by war, famine, and pestilence during 
those times of ignorance which God winked at, have been consigned to 
everlasting destruction. Possibly their removal from earth may have 
arrested a course of degradation by carnal vices which, had it been 
permitted to go on, would have rendered them hopelessly insensible to 
moral influences. All speculation concerning their destiny is barred by 
the impenetrable secrecy in which God has been pleased to reserve His 
dealings with those who in their brief earthly day were never called to 
repentance. The only question raised by their fate is—Was the 
extinction of their lives and of the lives of their children by the sword of 
the Israelites just? And without pretending to comprehend the whole 
case, we may safely say, in the light of what we know of the hereditary 
transmission of physical degradation and tendencies to immorality, that 
there is ample reason for concluding that it was both just and merciful. 

As for the moral effect upon the Israelites of their being made the 
instruments of this vengeance, we must not judge of this by the influence 
upon other invaders of a career of conquest, prompted by lust of gain, 
licentiousness, and cruelty. The absence of these motives destroys the 
parallel. There is the significant fact that the Israelites discharged their 
commission with reluctance, and left it at last, to their own future injury, 
imperfectly performed. The hordes of Alaric and Attila never showed 
any such indisposition to complete ier conquests. ‘The painful task 
imposed upon the Israelites was fitted to teach them a salutary moral 
lesson. While the subjugation of the land was proceeding, they were 
daily executing God’s judgment upon idolatries and abominations to 
which they themselves had been, and would be again, sorely tempted. 
These tragedies of real life were calculated, if there is any truth in 
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Aristotle’s dictum, to purify their emotions by awe and pity. A people 
past feeling and given over to work all uncleanness with greediness, was 
used to illustrate by its doom God’s unalterable determination to punish 
abominations that strike at the roots of family life, and to guard, by 
terrible sanctions if necessary, the purity and tenderness of human 
affections. And the lesson was not thrown away. The exquisite idyll 
of the book of Ruth, and the idea of purity and constancy exhibited in 
the Song of Songs, are proofs how much Israel profited by the stern 
moral discipline of that “terrible thing” which God did by them. 
Until the abominable Syrian idolatry once more crept in under Ahab 
and his successors, family life in Israel was a marvel of purity in 
comparison with that of the surrounding nations. 

God’s government of the world at the present day takes effect through 
the same laws. Evil-doers are cut off, and the inheritance of the earth 
is reserved for those who wait upon His will by obedience to those 
great moral canons which are the safeguards of health, domestic happi- 
ness, and national prosperity. Sooner or later, every transgression 
receives its just recompense of reward. ‘There is no salvation from the 
penalties by which such transgression is avenged. The offender may 
be restored by forgiveness to the Divine favour, and the destruction of 
his flesh may be made subservient to the salvation of his spirit 
(1 Cor. v. 5), but God’s laws for guarding the inheritance of the earth, 
by whomsoever administered, will not pity or spare. The drunkard 
staggers to an early grave, and bequeaths to his offspring physical 
infirmity, or a fatal proclivity to his own vice, which, in the third or 
fourth generation, unless counteracted by association with a healthier 
inheritance, will ensure the extinction of his posterity ; licentiousness 
carries within it the check which prevents the propagation beyond 
narrow limits of its moral poison ; power departs from the people who 
forsake God and disobey the fundamental laws of the human family, 
and they become “ hewers of wood and drawers of water” to nations 
better than they. In the presence of these great facts, it behoves us to 
“stand in awe and sin not.’ We see the work of the Lord ; let it be 
a wholesome warning to ourselves and to our children. Let no senti- 
mental pity induce us to withhold our hearty and reverent Amen to 
those Divine judgments which are the necessary sanctions of Divine 
laws. “ The song of Moses, the servant of God,” is also “ the song of the 
Lamb ;” ‘‘ Great and marvellous are Thy works, Lord God Almighty ; 
just and true are Thy ways, Thou king of saints. Who shall not fear, 
O Lord, and glorify Thy name? For Thou only art holy ; for all nations 
shall come and worship before Thee; for Thy judgments are made 
manifest.” E. W. SHALDERS. 

Newbury. 
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CANADA.* 





maic twy GOup_e peyada tpya.—-PINDAR. 


a. sons of Britain scattered through the world 
In every land! For where have ye not come, 
And coming conquered, wheresoever day 
Follows the darkness, and the sun the stars ? 
Amid the ruins of great empires fallen, 
With temples standing though the gods be dead ; 
Among new nations struggling into birth, 
With the first wonder still fresh in their eyes ; 
From the vast ice-plains of the barren Pole 
To the rich palm-groves of Pacific seas ; 
From desolation to earth’s loveliest lands 
We wander, and we make them all our own, 
And give our flag to float on every breeze, 
And leave our graves in every shore and sea. 

But now from echoes of a lingering strife, 
From mountain-ranges wreathed in cannon-mist, 
Wide plains left desolate, and spread o’er all,— 
Like a fierce storm-cloud darkening sunny skies,— 
The shadow of an awful agony, 

Let us turn westward, till the voice of war 

Dies in the booming surges of the deep. 

To thee we come ; to thee, the latest left 

And loveliest of our daughters—Canada ! 

Now ours, and ours alone. The power of France 
That held thee once is vanished all away ; 

And the fierce strifes are over, and the claims 

Of angry nations balanced in the beam 

Of Destiny, and ours is the award. 

I.ong months the tide of battle ebbed and flowed 
Upon the plains and in the pathless woods, 

The midnight gloom still blossoming into fire, 
The midnight silence broken by the crash 

Of cannon or the Indian’s savage cry. 

Till the steep crags above the city walls 

Our soldiers scaled, and in the dead of night 
Heard the deep river murmuring far below, 
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And saw the watch-fires of the foe before, 
Islanded in by death on either side. 

But now upon the heights in loneliness 
Stands a grey pillar telling all the world 
That—* Here died Wolfe victorious "—nothing more ; 
A hero’s simple tribute ; for the words 

Ring like a trumpet down the vale of years, 
And echo into ages far away. 

And thus we won the land, and year by year 
The nations grew together into one ; 

While the charred ruins mouldered into dust, 
And trampled corn forgot the soldier's lreel ; 
And the sad memories of the bygone strife 
Faded, as fades a foam-streak in the sea, 

Or as a star-trail in the midnight sky. 

Then all the tides from the wide Northern world 
Set towards those happy shores: from every clime 
Men flocked o’er seas to find themselves a home, 
Rest after suffering, after peril peace. 

They came from that drear isle where Fire and Frost 
Swear lasting truce and band their powers in one 
To make the land no home for men,—fierce flame 
In heaven and underfoot the barren snow. 

Some came from Muscovy, when stern decrees 
Had made life there no life for nobler souls, 

That would not set a mortal on Heaven’s throne, 
Or bow in fetters at the feet of God. 

Some came from Britain, when the world went ill 
And drove them far o’er seas to seek a home 
Where the past’s sins and sorrows all should fade, 
Where Fortune might prove kind, and cloud and storm 
Sink from their sight into the silent sea. 

And there are some that dwell alone amid 

The woodland wilderness and earn their bread 

In solitude, but when the night comes down 

Look up to heaven and see the selfsame stars 
They watched in childhood on another shore ; 
And sometimes when the wind is wailing shrill 
Among the canopy of pines, their life 

Ebbs back again, and they are lads once more, 
Some Sabbath-day within the little kirk 

Built of grey stone, half hidden in the mist, 
Father and mother and the childish crew 
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About them, while without the ocean spray 
Blown from the sea patters upon the panes, 

And mingles with the music of the psalm. 

3ut year by year these memories fade away : 
They have no children in the far-off land, 

And home for them lies where their dearest are. 
Here they have kith and kin and wife and child, 
And graves of loved ones in Canadian soil. 

And who but needs must love a Jand like this 
Where every passing hour hath its own charm, 
And every season its own loveliness ? 

In winter the pure veil of feathery snow 

Down floating from the sky in noiseless folds ; 
In spring the waking music of the air, 

And the world wavering through a mist of green ; 
‘Then in the heat of summer the full leaves 

And the deep coolness of the woodland dell : 
And last, the forest all ablaze with pomp 

And glory of all hues, till cold winds come 

And strew the gold about the autumn fields. 

Here as we mount and leave the coast below, 
Lake leads to lake, sea opens into sea, 

Great waters hidden in the land and linked 
Together in a sounding labyrinth, - 

One river-chain still running through them all. 
From Northern ice-crags spired and pinnacled, 
With gable and gargoyle arch and oriel 

And subtlest maze of frosted tracery, 
Rock-based, rock-roofed, like some fantastic fane 
Hewn by rough craftsmen in the days of old, 
And buttressed firm against the Northern gales,— 
From that cold clime they stretch into the south 
By plain and forest under kindlier skies. 

There rise the masses of the gloomy pines 
Marshalled together to a solid front 

Against the fury of all winds that blow. 

League after league the stately line goes on, 
With now and then a hollow overhead 





Through which the light steals trembling, now and then 


Some sound amid the solitude,—the crash 
Of falling branch or cry of frightened bird,— 
Westwards and westwards ever till the day 
Breaks dim before us, and we stand at last 


CANADA. 


Upon the prairie rippled by the breeze 

To waves and breaking in a foam of flowers : 
Vast hazy reaches sloping far away 

To western mountains where a thousand peaks 
Flush to the crimson of the dawn’s first beam, 
Or sparkle silver splendours to the moon. 

There rolls the great St. Lawrence to the sea, 
Sweeping by rapids and by cataract 
Whose thunder never hushes, and the gleam 
Of falling waters lightens night and day ; 

By islands thickly sown as stars in heaven, 
Lying like lilies on the river-bed, 

With clear-cut petals lifted from the wave, 
A cluster of unnumbered loveliness. 

There do they dwell and labour; there the axe 
Wakes with the warbling lark, and cheerily rings 
The livelong day, while the pines shake and fall 
And float into the stream to make their way 
By lake and river to the distant sea. 

And there they plough the plain and sow their seed 
Till the swift seasons make them rich return, 
While the wide acres glow with golden grain 
To feed the multitudes of other lands. 

Thrice happy souls! To whom the passing years 
Bring little sorrow and light clouds of ill. 

Far from the troublous tumult and the storm, 
Far from the suffering nations ye abide, 
Tearless and passionless, and there in peace 
Watch the long days go down into their grave, 
And catch the dying whisper of the world. 
Ofttimes we long amid this jarring life 

And cruel conflict of our eager age 

To pass from tumult into calm like yours, 

And steep our souls in silence once again. 

For the very air we breathe is rank and foul, 
‘Thrice moulded into words of shame, and loud 
With sobs of children trampled in the press 

Of men that rush to clutch the glittering gold. 
We toil in wain, and our vast wilderness 

For all our labour thickens hour by hour ; 

And what we fell by day the night restores, 
Stouter and stronger rising from its fall. 

And all our seed is scattered on the wind 
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Idly to drift about the sandy sky. 

Or if some scattered grains have reached the soil, 

The harvest lingers long, and centuries 

Are seasons: others reap what we have sown. 

But we are in the struggle, and must stand 

Steadfast, undaunted at our post, and bear 

The growing storm. Did we fall, half the world 

Would make one ruin with us and one wreck. 

We cannot pass unmissed, as some lone star 

That in unbroken silence slips away, 

Or solitary swimmer in the sea, 

While the calm waves scarce ripple as he sinks. 
3ut seek not fame like ours ; and go not forth 

To tread the world’s rough path of power alone ; 

Still rest contented with a humbler lot. 

Thy thunder may not labour on the winds, 

Thine eagles may not wing across the sea ; 

But still thou shalt be blessed throughout the earth, 

When mighty empires be despised and fallen. 

Go, gather in the nations unto Thee ; 

Call in the poor from every clime and coast ; 

Give work to idle hands, and happiness 

To hearts that sorrow, rest to weary souls, 

Send peace among the nations for a sword. 

And leave us not, remembering all the ties 
That bind us both in one, and bridge the sea. 
Leave us not yet; and if dark days should come 
And the shrill trumpet wake the world again, 
Stand at our side against the haughty foe ; 

And send thy sturdy woodsmen to the fray, 
3eneath our flag to face the iron hail ; 

And link thy name with ours on hard-won fields ; 

One camp for both the armies, and one grave, 

One blazon on the crimson roll of Fame. 


Trinity Hall. A. W. W. Date. 
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PROTESTANT Missions IN Cuina.* 


HE conference of Protestant missionaries in China, which was 
held at Shanghai, from May roth to 24th, 1877, marks an impor- 
tant era in the history of missions in that country. The idea of first 
holding a conference originated with a meeting of Presbyterians belong- 
ing to the American Presbyterian Mission at Chefoo, in August, 1874 ; 
and, in spite of misgivings on the part of a few as to the possibility of 
holding a conference which should be representative of all varieties of 
opinion and of all parts of the field, the result was in every respect a 
complete success. More than a hundred and twenty missionaries met 
together in Shanghai, representing no less than eighteen Protestant 
missionary societies, besides three Bible societies; and the age and 
experience of a large proportion of the members, together with the fact 
that the proceedings were characterised throughout by the utmost har- 
mony, and by a spirit of intense and fervent devotion, give importance 
to the proceedings of this conference, and claim the attention of all 
interested in the evangelisation of China. It has been often urged as 
one reason of the slow advance of the kingdom of Christ in heathen 
lands, that the various sects into which Protestantism is divided are the 
greatest hindrance in the way. There may be some measure of truth 
in this reproach, and we shall refer to it later on. We simply note now, 
that so far as China is concerned it is abundantly manifest that the 
divisions which separate various denominations at home do not prevent 
the existence of a feeling of perfect concord, and of a substantial agree- 
ment in matters of faith and practice, while in all points connected with 
the progress of Christ’s kingdom, the Protestant missionaries of the 
Cross, of whatever nationality or sect, are working not merely side by 
side, but hand in hand and heart to heart. 

It is to be feared that there is a considerable amount of distrust and 
doubt prevalent in the Churches regarding missionary labour in the 
East. The interest shown in any new field of labour, however circum- 
scribed, contrasts painfully with the indifference and apathy with which 
China is too often regarded, and is evidence of the want of a due 
appreciation of our responsibility towards this vast mass of our fellow- 
men. China is an unattractive country. Except in missionaries, there 
are few elements in the Chinese character calculated to awaken enthu- 
siasm. They are so torpid, there is such a lack of sentiment and 
imagination, all classes of society are so thoroughly pervaded by a 


* ‘*Records of the General Conference of the Protestant Missionaries of China.” 
Shanghai Mission Press. 1878. 
EE 
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stubborn conservatism and pride, that it is difficult to maintain much 
interest’'in the Chinese, except by constant contact with,them. The 
difficulties, too, in the way of evangelistic work are many and great. 
Idolatry, of course, exists, as in every heathen land: the late Dr. Med- 
hurst said it was easier to find a god in China than a man; but it is 
not idolatry so much as the scepticism to which idolatry has given 
birth in the more intelligent classes, and which has eaten away the very 
heart of the people, that forms the chief barrier to the spread of the 
truth. Formalism, idolatrous rites practised by all, but believed in by 
few, hypocrisy, and superstition have well-nigh destroyed all the reli- 
gious instincts of the people. Unlike most other nations the Chinese 
seldom exhibit any craving after God, any conviction of sin, or any 
attempt to atone for guilt. These notions even where they exist are 
enfeebled and degenerated. The idea of a Supreme Being, among the 
literary classes, is dissipated in a philosophic materialism ; among the 
masses, is lost in a polytheism with which Taoism and Buddhism have 
indoctrinated the people. The sense of sin, never vivid among the 
heathen, in China becomes a mere breach of propriety, into which the 
thought of guilt in God’s sight never enters, and where, consequently, 
little need of atonement is felt. The instinct of worship expends itself 
in ceremony. The unseen world provokes but little curiosity or specu- 
lation, for while both Buddhism and Taoism endeavour to awaken the 
fears of the uneducated by their realistic exhibitions of the horrors of 
hell, in order thereby to strengthen the power of the priests, their state- 
ments have but little hold of the conscience and heart of the people, 
even though the rites of these religions are almost universally resorted 
to. Religion is with the priests a means of livelihood ; with the people 
a thing of ceremony. 

The wide-spread ramifications of idolatry present a further difficulty. 
Superstition is so embedded in the social habits, and in the trades and 
customs of the Chinese, that any extended movement in favour of 
Christianity would not only occasion a change of thought and feeling, 
but would lead to a tremendous revolution in other directions as well. 
Whole industries and professions would be uprooted, and untold num- 
bers of people be thrown out of employment. In the city of Hangchow 
alone it has been estimated (though these estimates are always hazard- 
ous) that not less than 40,000 people are engaged in the fabrication of 
the gilt and silvered paper-money used in some of the superstitious 
customs connected with ancestral worship. A large proportion of the 
people in every city are similarly employed. At the doors of all the 
large temples, and on the principal thoroughfares in every town through- 
out the empire, sit fortune-tellers and character-diviners, whose craft, of 
course, is wholly dependent upon the superstition and credulity of the 
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populaee. The number of persons who in other ways, directly or 
indirectly, make their living out of idolatry is simply incalculable. The 
mind fails to grasp the tremendous issues which are involved in the 
overthrow of these false but deeply-rooted and hoary systems of belief ; 
of the tens of thousands of priests and nuns ; of dealers in incense and 
candles, and other appurtenances of idolatrous worship ; of vendors of 
charms and relics ; of astrologers and diviners, idol-makers, and musi- 
cians ; all of whom will be swept away in the onward progress of Chris- 
tianity. Surely in this fact alone we can see some reason why the 
progress of Christianity in China is slow, and why the revolutions its 
progress will effect can be only gradually accomplished. 

What, then, are the means employed for the overthrow of these vast 
and strongly-fortified systems of idolatry, and for the conversion of this 
nation to Christianity? Naturally, the most prominent is the preaching 
of the Gospel, including under that term all public discourses, open-air 
addresses, discussions by the road-side, or in private houses. It is 
noticeable that the Roman Catholics have never adopted this mode of 
evangelising the Chinese. Nowhere do they offer their chapels for 
public preaching, or seek to disseminate the truth by challenging discus- 
sion: it is contrary to the genius of their religion to do so. And yet 
no mode of work is more richly fruitful of results, as the experience 
of all the best missionaries abundantly testifies. Thus, the Rev. 
Griffith John, speaking of the necessity for more preaching, related the 
following instance before the Missionary Conference :— 


“We must preach a Christ who can save not only from the condemnation 
of sin, but from sin itself. Let me give you one example of the value of this 
kind of preaching. At the close of one of my services, a man followed me 
into the vestry, and addressed me thus: ‘I have just heard you say that 
Christ can save a man from his sins. Can He save me?’ ‘ What sins have 
you?’ I asked. ‘Every sin you can think of,’ was the reply. Then, reckon- 
ing his sins on the tips of his fingers, he said, ‘1 am an opium-smoker, 
gambler, fornicator, and everything that is bad. Can Christ save me?’ I 
said, ‘ Yes, Christ can save you.’ ‘When?’ he asked again. ‘ Vow,’ was 
the emphatic reply, ‘if you will but trust Him for this salvation.’ We both 
prayed—I leading, and he following. He was converted there and then, I 
believe, and at once became one of the most earnest Christians I have ever 
known. Though not employed as a native agent, he is ever making known 
the way of salvation to his acquaintances. His Gospel is Christ the Saviour 
from sin ; and ¢he evidence of Christ’s power to save adduced by him is the 
fact that he himself has been thus delivered from the dominion of his own 
sins by simple faith in the Redeemer. Several have been brought into the 
Church through the instrumentality of this man.” 


To a similar effect the Rev. Hudson Taylor, of the China Inland 
Mission, bore the following testimony :— 
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“ Talk theory to the heathen, and they are generally unmoved ; tell them 
merely of blessings in store for the future, and they are often too sceptical or 
too occupied with the pressure of present necessities to heed what you have 
to say. But tell your audience that you have an infallible help for every opium- 
smoker among them, for every drunkard, for every fornicator, for every 
gambler, that you proclaim a Saviour who has xever once failed to save 
immediately azy soul that really trusted in Him, both from the power of sin 
and from its eternal consequences, and you will soon see that Gospel zs good 
news to your hearers, can command attention, and will accomplish the 
mightiest changes of which the mind of man can conceive, or which the 
hearts of men can desire. . . . I may not tarry to enumerate many 
instances of the effect of this kind of preaching in China, but I will refer to 
one. A few vears ago this kind of personal testimony, given on a missionary 
journey to my friend Mr. Stevenson (then of Shao-hing, now in Bhamo), was 
blessed to the conversion of a Sui-tsai (literary graduate), of more than ordi- 
nary ability. He went out and preached the truth in his own native district 
with undoubting faith, and in the power of the Holy Ghost. No half-and- 
half Gospel did he proclaim—an immediate and perfect and eternal salva- 
tion to the worst of sinners was his message. It happened that a notorious 
character was passing by—a man who was the terror of the neighbourhood— 
the head of the gamblers of the district. His house, or rather houses, were, 
indeed, a gambling hell—sin in all its forms were practised there. He made 
much money by his business, and none cared or dared to interfere with it, 
But ¢hzs message reached his heart. He said if Jesus caz do this forme He 
shall. There and then he accepted Him, and went home, closed his place, 
sent the bad characters away, and never another game of chance, I believe, 
was played there. The conversion of that one man has been a well-under- 
stood testimony in the neighbourhood and for miles around; and many other 
ready ones have come, not in vain, to the same Fountain, and drank of its 
life-giving streams.” 

But preaching the Gospel is not the only means employed for the 
evangelisation of this land. One of the most popular is the combina- 
tion of medical with missionary work. The Chinese are most deplorably 
ignorant of the simplest principles of medical science. Their religious 
beliefs prevent fost-mortem examinations, so that they know next to 
nothing of anatomy ; and although their pharmacopeeia contains many 
valuable remedies, the nature of disease is unknown, its invasion and 
progress being attributed to the most irrational causes—the influence of 
the planets, of an imponderable substance called 4’7, or to the disturb- 
ance of the equilibrium that ought to exist between the yang and the 
yin, the male and female principles of nature. Acupuncture is com- 
monly resorted to, but their surgery is of the rudest and most barbarous 
kind ; indeed, it has been stated that previous to the arrival of surgeons 
from the West, there was no one in all the empire who would venture to 
puncture an abscess, or to remove the simplest tumour. The thought 
of the widespread misery which evena slight knowledge of medicine and 
surgery might aid in alleviating is appalling, and suggests an extensive 
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application of our Saviour’s example in healing the sick as the readiest 
and most efficacious mode of commending His beneficent Gospel. 
Although, therefore, there is abundant room for more work in this 
direction, it is gratifying to find that there are now eighteen hospitals 
and twenty-four dispensaries opened in China, while thirty-three medical 
students are being trained for this important service. That the Chinese, 
in spite of their prejudices, are only too ready to avail themselves of 
foreign treatment is evident from the fact that during 1876 an aggregate 
of 5,295 in-patients, and 88,805 out-patients were treated, while during 
the same period 41,281 patients were afforded relief in dispensaries not 
attached to hospitals. 

Work among the women of China occupies a considerable place in 
the evangelistic agencies of that country, and is as important as: the 
corresponding work in the Zenanas of India. The Chinese notions of 
propriety render it exceedingly difficult for a male missionary to instruct 
female converts, and cause much perplexity as to the best mode of 
conducting public meetings for both sexes. In some places this diffi- 
culty has been surmounted by running a partition down the centre of 
the chapel, and in this way dividing the women from the men; in other 
places separate services are held, and as the women, as a rule, through 
want of education, are much less intelligent than the men, there is 
this additional advantage in this plan that the preacher can adapt his 
discourses to the different capabilities of his hearers. It is a question, 
however, whether these expedients, if extensively adopted, would not 
perpetuate customs which it is the manifest tendency of Christianity to 
overthrow. In the main, it is evident that Chinese women can only be 
reached by their foreign sisters, and in connection with this work a most 
interesting statement was made before the late Conference by Miss 
Fielde, of the American Baptist Missionary Union. ‘This lady has 
devoted herself to the training of native Bible women for the purpose of 
evangelising the country districts around Swatow, and in the prosecution 
of her work is in the habit of travelling about alone from village to 
village, lodging in the chapels by night, and spending the day in visiting 
with her women from house to house. At intervals she returns to her 
home, taking with her the most promising of her native associates, and 
devotes two or three months to teaching them to read, and further 
fitting them for their work. In this way a considerable amount of 
success has been achieved in a notoriously difficult sphere. 

In a country where so much respect is paid to literature, and where 
the benefits of education are so widely diffused, colportage and the 
circulation of educational and religious books and newspapers present 
many opportunities for usefulness. Much has been done in this direc- 
tion, but much still remains to be accomplished. It must not be for- 
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gotten that the annals of Protestant missions date only from a.p. 1807. 
Within, then, a period of seventy years there have been no less than 
seven complete versions of the Old Testament, and sixteen versions of 
the New Testament given to the Chinese. Of the New Testament 
versions six are in local dialects, the remaining ten are in the literary 
style common to the whole empire. In other departments of religious 
literature there have been published in Chinese 43 commentaries and 
notes on the Bible, 521 works on theology or narrative, 82 catechisms, 
54 prayer-books, and 63 hymn-books. Nor has the labour of mission- 
aries been confined solely to the production of a religious literature, for 
there are works on history, geography, mathematics, and medicine, 
anatomical maps, a translation of Herschell’s astronomy, and of 
Wheaton’s “ International Law.” 

Without, however, dwelling at more length upon these and other 
modes of work, it is time to inquire, What effects have been produced 
by all this labour, so far as they can be measured and tabulated ? 

It is now a little more than seventy years since Dr. Morrison, the 
first Protestant missionary to China, took up his residence in Canton, 
and commenced in an unobtrusive manner the arduous task of learning 
the language. The story of his early endeavours, and the joy with 
which he induced two or three to come to his room, while, with closed 
doors, he conducted Divine service, forms an affecting contrast with 
the publicity with which the message of God’s Love is now allowed to 
be preached in all parts of the empire. It was not, however, till the 
year 1842, when the treaty of Nankin opened five ports to foreigners, 
that missionary work in China can be said to have actually commenced. 
Thirty years ago there were only five converts in all the empire, to-day 
there are nearly 150,000 church members in full communion. Twenty 
years ago there were but five ports where missionaries might reside, and 
not many more than one hundred missionaries at work ; now there are 
473 missionaries residing at 92 different stations. In addition to this 
there are no less than 318 organised churches, with 73 ordained pastors, 
and 519 preachers and assistants. 

These figures may advantageously be compared with the statistics of 
Roman Catholic missions. The history of Romish missions in China 
probably dates from the arrival of John de Monte Corvino, a.D. 1292. 
Although considerable success attended the labours of these early mis- 
sionaries, they seem only to have lasted for about a century, and the 
second epoch of Roman Catholic missions commenced with the arrival 
of Matthew Ricci, in 1581. From that time to the present their work, 
though more or less intermitted on account of persecution, has never 
been wholly abandoned, and consequently presents a more imposing 
appearance than the lately-established Protestant missions. According 
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to the “Bulletin des Missions Catholiques” for 1870, there were at 
that date 254 European priests in China, and 404,530 native Christians. 
The efforts of the foreign priests are usually directed towards the 
instruction of converts, the work of evangelising being principally 
entrusted to the native priests and catechists; and there are six or 
more colleges for the training of priests, besides numberless schools and 
orphanages in all parts of the country. 

So much for the mere statistics of success. The true evidence of 
what has been accomplished can only be seen in the new lives and 
changed condition of the converts, in the decorum and devoutness 
manifested in Christian worship, and in the stedfastness and patience 
with which persecution—often of a most harassing kind—is borne for 
the sake of the Faith. Whatever may be the state of mind of Christian 
people at home towards what some have deemed the slow and unsatis- 
factory progress of missionary work in China, the Conference incon- 
testably demonstrated that the missionaries themselves have a thorough 
faith in the reality of their work, and a triumphant conviction of its 
ultimate success. 

Before closing this cursory and imperfect review of missionary work 
in this vast Empire, it may be well to call attention to one or two 
questions suggested by the present position of missions there, which 
will become more important as the work proceeds, and one at least of 
which concerns the Church at home equally with that in China. This 
question, which formed the title of an able paper read before the Con- 
ference by the veteran missionary, Rev. Dr. J. V. N. Talmage, is: 
What should be the relation of the Chinese Churches to each other, 
and to the respective foreign Churches by whose agents they have been 
planted and gathered? What, in fact, is the present position of Church 
matters in that country? There are some seven or eight distinct 
missions established there whose doctrine and polity are Presbyterian. 
There are at least five Wesleyan or Methodist missions, four Baptist, 
and so on to a greater or less extent with the other denominations. 
Some of these missions represent English societies, others Scotch, Irish, 
American or Canadian. It is perhaps premature to hope for the 
formation of any single Chinese Church which shall embrace all the 
various religious bodies now represented in China ; but it does seem 
lamentable that the different missions, whether American or British, 
whose ecclesiastical polity is fundamentally the same, should not unite 
their Churches, and thus lessen the number of divisions in the Protestant 
Church. And although it is quite true that the lines of labour of these 
several missions do not, except in a few places overlap each other, yet 
as the work extends this question must necessarily assume more 
prominence. As it is, much might be gained in the way of econo- 
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mising the forces, in training native preachers and so forth, were some 
system of combination or amalgamation adopted. But there seems 
little probability of this, and the reason appears to be not because of 
differences among the missionaries, but because of the opposition that 
would be encountered in all plans for union from the Churches at home. 
This at least was the reason assigned at the Conference by several of 
the leading missionaries, for the continuance of this anomalous state of 
things. Thus the late Dr. Carstairs Douglas, one of the chairmen at 
the Conference, and one whose words cannot be without due weight, 
said: ‘The question had been asked, What keeps the native Churches 
in China apart? Vothing but their connection with the Churches at home. 
So long as this connection is kept up the union spoken of cannot be 
realised,” 

Equally emphatic are the words of another well-known missionary, 
the Rev. C. W. Mateer of the American Presbyterian Mission: “ The 
chief obstacle to the union of the Native Church, is not the doctrinal 
or ecclesiastical differences of the missionaries or of the converts, but 
the jealousy of the Churches at home. They are more denominational 
than we are. Before any decided steps can be taken for union it will 
be necessary to educate the public sentiment of the Churches at home. 
This work falls upon us; let us address ourselves to it wisely and 
promptly.” 

It is right that public attention should be called to such utterances as 
these, as they evidently express the sentiments of most of the mission- 
aries in China. There is a very natural desire on the part both of 
Missionary Boards and of the Churches they represent to keep the 
record of the work done and the success attained by their agents distinct 
and separate, and any federation of the different native Churches will 
necessarily involve the merging of their respective reports. But it is 
to be hoped that the time is not far distant when the Protestant Church 
in China shall at any rate be divided into not more than four or five 
leading divisions—Episcopal, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Baptist, and Con- 
gregational. Ultimately, the native Church will doubtless adopt an 
ecclesiastical form of government congenial to the soil on which it is 
planted. But this will not be till Christianity takes firmer root than it 
has done as yet, and for a long time to come the bias and teaching of 
its foreign planters must necessarily be seen. It is, therefore, not 
altogether uninteresting to inquire what, judging from the present 
strength of the various denominations, is the probable ecclesiastical 
direction the future Church of China will take. The statistics recently 
published afford the means of easily arriving ata rough estimate. Thus, 
taking only the principal missions and comparing them only in the chief 
points, we get the following results :— 
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Mission. Number of Foreign Organised Numberof Pastors and 
Miss‘onaries, Churcles. Communicants Jreachers. 


Baptist 20 1,153 55 
Congregational 48 2,507 78 
Episcopal 53 1,457 120 
Presbyterian 56 39757 128 
Wesleyan 103 2,339 119 


We must forbear entering upon any of the other questions which are 
standing sources of discussion in missionary work, as, for instance, how 
far it is wise to afford pecuniary aid to the native Churches, or to em- 
ploy paid native assistants ; what are the best means of raising a native 
ministry ; what should be the standard of admission to Church member- 
ship, &c. Not the least of the benefits of the late Missionary Conference 
was the opportunity that was then afforded for ventilating these and 
other points, and by a free interchange of opinion te form a basis for 
future action. We refer to them here simply to awaken a more specific 
interest in work which by reason of its vastness as well as of the diffi- 
culty of understanding its details will always appear more or less vague 
and indistinct to the Churches at home. After all, the great problem of 
missionary labour in the East does not lie in these things, but in the 
great question how the Gospel of the Lord Jesus can be so commended 
to these heathen peoples as that it shall be as self-evidencing to them, 
as in the early days of Christianity it was to the idolatrous nations of 
Europe? The position of a modern missionary is very different from 
that of the Apostles. They went forth to their work unknown and 
unsupported, to suffer privation and toil. They were despised, perse- 
cuted, driven hither and thither, often without shelter or food, and 
commended their message to all whom they met simply by the willing- 
ness and joy with which they endured these pains for its sake. No 
argument is so convincing with a heathen people, whose instincts are all 
selfish, as that which Paley has employed in his Evidences; and we 
might almost assert that the Gospel of Christ would never have won its 
triumphs over Pagan Europe, had not those who first preached it 
‘*passed their lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
undergone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
wholly in consequence of their belief of those accounts.” 

How different is all this from the life of a modern missionary in India 
or China! The very triumphs of Christianity in other lands render it 
impossible for him to imitate the example of the Apostles in many of its 
most material points. No missionary, for instance, can well dissever 
himself from the influences of modern civilisation, and the personal 
advantages these bring to him. Wherever he goes he appears to 
those who are in a lower stage of civilisation as the representative 
of an all-powerful and Christian Government. No wonder if the 
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ignorant at times mistake his mission for a political one. Treaty rights 
protect him. He has the sanction of his Government in his favour. He 
may even invoke the arm of the law in defence of his converts. He is 
free from anxiety not only on account of his life, but also as regards his 
support. His maintenance is secure, and he proceeds to his work 
under the auspices and with the support of an influential society. 
However straitened his pecuniary resources may be, yet, as compared 
with the condition of the majority of those among whom he takes up 
his residence, he is able to live in comfort and ease. Moreover, often- 
times the exigencies of a trying and depressing climate render necessary 
precautions in the way of shelter, food, and dress, which otherwise 
would be gladly abandoned, but the effect of which is to separate him 
still further from his hearers. We do not deprecate these things, in 
them all the hand of God may be seen, but the question forces itself 
upon us, how under these altered circumstances can a missionary 
manifest the spirit of self-abnegation and love which animate him and 
inspire his efforts, in the way in which alone these can be intelligible to 
the heathen? What room is left now-a-days in most fields of missionary 
enterprise for those “‘ dangers and sufferings’ which have ever been the 
most convincing demonstration of the truth of the Gospel, and in which 
alone, perhaps, the most forcible appeal may be made to the hearts of 
those who live only for self and for this world? The annals of modern 
missions afford abundant proof that there is no lack of willingness to 
endure these things, if need arise ; the difficulty is that the most important 
countries where missionary work is carried on—India and China—give 
little opportunity for the exhibition of this willingness in any manner 
that shall be impressive to those who will not take the spirit for the 
deed. 

Meanwhile the responsibility resting upon the Church of God in 
Christian lands grows heavier year by year. Never was there a time 
when the opportunities for work were greater, or the prospects more 
encouraging. Within the past twenty years the Church has had opened 
to it new spheres of usefulness in the hitherto closed shores of China 
and Japan, as well as in the hitherto unknown interior of Africa, the 
extent and importance of which it is impossible adequately to conceive. 
Nothing can be much more overwhelming than the thought of the 
spiritual and moral condition of the larger part of the world, although 
eighteen centuries have passed since a new Life and a new Hope were 
bequeathed to men. These are the legacy of the Saviour to the whole 
race. Alas! how often Christians, in this thing too truly inheritors of the 
spirit of the Jews, have been so earnestly engaged in jealously fighting 
over or discussing the treasure entrusted to them, as to neglect the 
awful needs and the all-important claims of the heathen. There are 
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few who have travelled in China, especially in the low-lying districts 
around Shanghai, who have not been struck with the mournful prom- 
inence given to the last resting-places of the dead. For scores and 
scores of miles the chief feature of the dreary landscape consists in the 
innumerable grave mounds, often as high as thirty or forty feet, which 
dot the country in every direction. The impression at first produced 
on the mind by so countless an array of tombs, is painful and peculiar. 
The whole country seems to be like one vast cemetery. Passing along 
day by day through the midst of these memorials of the dead, one sees 
everywhere the smoke of villages, and hears the sound of labourers at 
their work, or of children at their play. The abodes of the living are 
thus amid the graves of the dead. It may be taken as a fitting illustra- 
tion of the moral state of the people. Still, under the dominion of an 
unclean spirit, possessed by the devil, they have their dwelling among 
the tombs, and “ sit in darkness and in the shadow of death.” God 
grant that the time may now be near at hand when it shall be said of 
them, as of all the Gentiles, “ The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light ; they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, 
upon them hath the light shined.” 
Shanghai. E. R. BARRETT. 
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Curist AND His Guests. 

HE Lord’s Supper is the central and crowning ordinance, as well 

as the symbol of the cardinal doctrine, of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. In that Supper, Christ descends to man that He may raise man 
up to Himself. But to how many Christians is Christ’s Supper as 
terrible and unapproachable as Mount Sinai to the Jews of old. Not 
having yet escaped the bondage of fear, they tremble even in the pre- 
sence of the sweetest, sublimest, and supremest symbol of Christ's 
dying love for man. How slow are we to learn even the alphabet of 
the Gospel! Surely we do not perfectly love the Master of the feast, 
for ‘‘ perfect love casteth out fear.” Does not fear evince doubt as to 
Christ’s love for us zxdividually ? We readily believe in the universality 
of the Divine love, and few texts are more frequently quoted than the 
one which declares that “God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish 
but have everlasting life.” But how seldom we raise, with clear, 
unfaltering voice, Paul’s triumph-cry of faith, and testify to the ‘‘Son 
of God who loved me and gave Himself for me.” Belief in a love 
embracing all mankind, unless coupled with a deep, firm faith in a 
personal and special love encompassing our individual lives, has little 
power to strengthen, encourage, or rejoice the heart in times of weak- 
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ness, despondency, or sorrow. The fact that a friend of ours takes an 
active interest in the general welfare of the town in which we live, is of 
no real avail to us in our personal trials, temptations, and troubles, 
unless he also exerts himself on our special behalf. Our Lord declared 
on various occasions that God's love is not only a universal, but also 
an intensely personal love ; and, in instituting His Supper, Christ gave 
the most emphatic and undeniable proof of the truth of His assertion. 
A supper supposes guests. They may go to the feast from various 
motives, but their presence shows that they have been individually 
invited. The joy which is possible to us when we gather round the 
Master’s table will not be experienced unless a personal element per- 
vades the thought of our religious life. 

Is there not a remnant of superstition still clinging to us which casts 
an unholy gloom and fear around that which ought to be the joy-feast 
of the Christian Church? Surely we do wrong to sit with fellow- 
Christians at Christ’s table in such gloom and fear, since we are cele- 
brating the love, not of a dead and defeated Saviour or a lost Leader, 
but the love of a living and triumphant Lord, who has promised that 
where two or three are gathered togetherin His name He will be in the 
midst of them. Does not Christ Himself rebuke our distrust when, as 
He was just entering the “ Divine dark ” of suffering and death, even in 
“the same night in which He was betrayed, He gave thanks”? Amid 
the gathering cloud, and almost within the shadow of the cross, the 
Saviour poured forth words which have been the consolation of sorrow- 
stricken souls from generation to generation. It is probable that the 
superstitious fear with which many approach Christ's table, arises from 
a false conception of the object for which the Supper was instituted, 
and of our relations to Him in connection with it. If such be the case, 
we shall be helped by reading its meaning in the light of an earthly 
feast, before attempting to exalt it to the region of the spiritual. 

A host first zzvefes his guests, otherwise they would not sit at his 
table, for, however great their love or regard for him, they could not 
invite themselves. Even so Christ invites us to sup with Him. What 
Divine and gracious familiarity! Shall we any longer fear to come, 
knowing that it is He who invites us, and not we who invite ourselves ? 
But Christ not only invited His Church on one special occasion, but 
asked that this feast should be frequently held in “remembrance of 
Him.” Shall we tell Him that we do not believe He meant what He 
said? We dare not say that in His presence, but our actions practi- 
cally amount to such a distrust of His word. 

“Am I fit to take the Lord’s Supper?” some Christian may ask. 
If Christ thinks us fit to invite to His table, shall we presume to say 
we are not fit to accept His invitation? Fit! nothing but Christ’s 
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love can make us fit guests for His table. Fit! we shall never be fit, 
except as we are “hid with Christ.” Even the glorified ones cry, 
‘Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power and riches and 
wisdom and strength and honour and blessing. For Thou wast slain 
and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood.” Let us rather rejoice 
with exceeding joy that Christ counts us worthy of such distinction, 
and not question about our fitness. 

Possibly some will hesitate as to whether it is reverent to come to 
the Lord’s Supper with such joy and fearlessness. Does reverence 
consist in slave-like fear? Is it reverential to turn His table into an 
altar even in ¢hought, and, practically, to tell Him that He.makes too 
free with us? Shall we dictate to Christ the terms, conditions, and 
limitations of His invitation? Surely an intense and joyous love which 
dreads to pain Him by the least appearance of distrust, and a child-like, 
unquestioning acceptance of every expression of His love, is the truest, 
loftiest, and holiest reverence. The redeemed on high dow before Him, 
but they also sévg and praise Him ‘‘ day and night without ceasing.” 

There is nothing to suggest or encourage gloom or fear in what Christ 
sets before His guests, for He proffers them the symbols of joy and 
strength—“ wine that maketh glad the heart of man,” and “ bread 
which strengtheneth man’s heart.” He longs to give us joy and strength, 
and shall we not ask Him to grant us from this time forth, “ not strength 
alone, good as that is, for it may become gloomy; not joy alone, good 
as that is, for it may become indolent ; but a robust joy, and a joyous 
strength.” 

Let us look off unto Christ the Master of the feast, and less to our- 
selves and our feelings. Let us approach Him in every available way ; 
we cannot be too much with Him, if we would be transformed into His 
image. In His presence we cannot long continue to distrust Him, sin 
against Him, or feel lukewarm towards Him. 

Further, is it reasonable to pray that we may “grow in grace and in 
the love and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” if we 
fear or neglect to use every means of grace which He has provided for 
our growth in the Christian life.” 

Let us “serve the Lord with gladness” in every form of worship, 
more especially when He invites us as friends to His table. What 
cause for joy that He not only calls us “ His friends,” but treats us as 
such! We should beware lest we accept doubtfully the confidence 
which He extends towards us before the world. If we fail to approach 
Christ’s table in the spirit of trust, we may be putting a stumbling- 
block in the way of our fellow-Christians. Unc nsciously, but most 
surely, we influence others. ‘The very presence of some professing 
Christians makes us feel as though we were in the vicinity of an iceberg ; 
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whilst others come athwart our path like guardian angels, bringing joy, 
peace, and power to our souls; and even when they have vanished 
from human eyes, their memory sweetly calls us onwards and upwards 
through the tears and trials of this mortal strife to that fair land— 
** Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through, 
In God’s most holy sight.” 
Let us cast away all gloom and fear, and be Christ’s joy-givers for 
) g , JOy-§ 
.the sake of those who have entered into the mighty conflict with evil. 
May God fill us with joy in believing, joy in worshipping, joy in 
working, bringing us into the full light and liberty of the children of 
God, and completely delivering us from every form of spiritual bondage. 
A. A. G. 
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THE ParocHiAL SYSTEM. 
III.—THE PARISH IN THE AUCTION Marr’. 


HE duty of the State to take care of the religious instruction of its 
people, is tacitly assumed in every argument in support of a 
National Church. There are certain departments in which the voluntary 
and independent action of individuals cannot be trusted, and that of 
religion is supposed to be one. The State must, of course, have its own 
army and navy, subject to its absolute control, and they are wholly 
supported out of its resources. By some it is maintained that all great 
public roads, and works of universal necessity, such as gas and water, 
ought to be placed in the same category, and as they are essentially 
public in their character, should not be carried on by a private enterprise, 
which may often come into collision with public interests, but should be 
in the hands either of the imperial or the municipal legislature. By the 
establishment of a National Church, this principle is admitted and ap- 
plied to religion. But if it is to be adopted there it must bring with it all its 
necessary responsibilities, and among these surely is this, that the teachers 
to whom the State commits the spiritual culture of the people shall be the 
best attainable. The methods which it employs to secure this end may 
be various, but there can be no question that the end should be carefully 
and diligently sought. Just as in its military establishments it is com- 
pelled, if only from the wholesome fear of public indignation, to employ 
the men best fitted for command, and as nothing tells more to the injury 
of a Government than any well-grounded suspicion that it has sacrificed 
the national honour to some selfish motives, jobbed its patronage, or 
even consulted party interests in preference to the general good, so 
ought it to be in the appointment of the ministers of the National 
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Church. The task would undoubtedly be a very onerous one ; but 
that surely is a point primarily for the consideration of those who desire 
to impose this particular function upon the State, and can be no 
answer to those who object to its assuming the office partly because of 
its manifest incompetence to discharge its duties. Twenty thousand 
clergy or more are acknowledged by the State as the authorised religious 
instructors of the people. They may or may not hold the commission 
of Christ, but they all hold a commission from the State, inasmuch as 
they are ministers of the Church by law established. Others beside 
them are shown to be good ministers of Jesus Christ, but of them the . 
State takes no account, and it has been laid down by one of the most 
able defenders of the Establishment, that they occupy precisely the 
same relation to the clergy of the State Church as any man setting up a 
court in which he professed to try causes submitted to him would bear 
to the judges. Now so far as the admission of men into the body of 
teachers, the State entrusts the duty of selection tothe Bishops, who 
have the responsibility for the initial step. The ardent defenders of 
Church rights may therefore say, with a show of truth, that the Church 
appoints her own ministers, for undoubtedly no one can enter the 
ranks of the priesthood without ordination at the hands of a Bishop. 
But that ordination would not make them ministers of the National 


Church had not the Legislature so decreed, and as it is, it isthe authority 
of the State which makes each one the “ public” minister of the parish 
of which he is the incumbent. 


It is surely not too much to expect that the State which confers this 
position should supervise the appointment of the men who are elevated 
to it. As its servants they are set to do the most important of all the 
works it has undertaken, and to it belongs the duty of seeing that they 
are competent to the task. It might do this, undoubtedly, by commit- 
ting their appointment to men whom it could trust, and who would accept 
the patronage with the distinct idea that they were accountable to the 
nation for its exercise. As we saw in our last article, nothing of the 
kind is done. Bishops, when they are setting forth their ideal of the 
Establishment, whether for the purpose of defending it against political 
Dissenters, or of urging the necessity for reform on friends not too 
willing to listen to their advice, will talk largely about patronage being 
a trust. But none know better than they do that the private patrons are 
few who do not regard it as a mere piece of valuable property, with 
which they are entitled to deal at their own discretion, and which, as a 
matter of fact, is continually bought and sold. It is needless to say 
that such a system would not be tolerated in any other department of 
public service. It existed in the army until recently, propped up by the 
influence of that aristocratic prejudice which is so strong in England, and 
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which was bent on keeping the “ service ” as a preserve for the sons ot 
the rich. But the anomalous arrangement by which the State sacrificed 
the command of her own soldiers has been abolished, at a cost of mil- 
lions, and it is perfectly certain that in no other department would such 
a plan be tolerated for ayear. Appointments may be open to competi- 
tion, or may be left in the hands of officers of State, who may be 
governed too much by personal favour, to the disregard, or at least to the 
unfair depreciation, of merit, but that posts in our diplomatic and civil 
services, secretaryships to embassies, consulships, or inspectorships of 
schools or factories, should ever become articles for barter, is impossible 
until a complete revolution is effected in English opinion. The 
Minister who should allow his friends to sell the nomination even to a 
place as humble as that of a tide-waiter or a village postmaster, would 
not only ruin his own reputation, but, in all probability, irretrievably 
damage the Government to which he belonged. 

The mere supposition of the state of things which exists in the 
Church being carried out elsewhere is, in truth, absurd. Conceive, for 
example, of all legal apppointments, except those of the judges in our 
supreme courts, being systematically bought and sold by private indi- 
viduals who, in some way or other, had come into possession of the 
patronage. Suppose that the recordership of Hull was in the hands 
of the family of Fitzwilliam, and that it was perfectly understood that 
a cadet of the house regularly qualified himself, so far as the mere formal 
qualification of eating dinners at one of the Inns of Court is concerned, for 
holding the office; while that of the great town of Newcastle was in the 
nomination of the great Mr. Brass, the successful ironmaster, who had 
purchased it in order that he might have a voice in the administration 
of justice in the country, or that he might make suitable provision for 
Mr.Gammon, the promising but briefless young barrister who had won the 
affections of his younger daughter. Suppose that there were offices in 
London where aspirants to judicial position might gratify their wishes 
by paying the market-price for the distinction—legal exchanges where 
the judgeships in county courts, recorderships, stipendiary magistracies, 
and other offices were put up to public auction, the price varying 
according to the salary or the rank, the nature of the duties, the 
surroundings of the place of residence, the age of the present incum- 
bent, or the state of the market, whether bare or glutted; and journals 
which had whole columns of advertisements which set forth the various 
recommendations of the particular offices to be disposed of. We have 
only to look at the way in which the exercise of legal patronage at pre- 
sent is criticised to understand how such an outrageous mode of making 
legal appointments would be regarded, or how long it would be able to 
survive the indignant reprobation with which it would be assailed. It 
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is only in the far higher work of training souls that an abuse of this 
kind, as opposed to sound reason as it is to true religion, can be permitted 
to continue. There are various reasons for the difference with which 
the two things are viewed, and to one of them at least we shall have 
occasion to refer subsequently ; but here we say only that we recognise 
in it an instinctive feeling that, though it may be considered expedient 
to treat a certain class of the clergy as the privileged servants of the 
State, a civil Government has none of the qualifications which would 
enable it wisely to provide for the spiritual wants of the people. The 
whole system of patronage is a gross anomaly, in which the sale of 
livings is the worst feature, but it is connived at because it is difficult 
to find a proper substitut:, and because the instit ution in all its parts is 
so illogical that it would be dangerous to undertake the reform of any 
one of its arrangements, lest perchance it might involve an utter and 
sudden collapse of the whole. 

It would be an insult to the understandings of those to whom it 
might be addressed, to work out any argument against such a system 
Logically and Scripturally, it is utterly without the shadow of a defence. 
It is idle to plead that it works well, for even could the plea be estab- 
lished by facts, it would not touch the substantial merits of the case. 
But it does not work well. That the Church of England is able to 
point to a large body of ministers who would be an honour to any 
Church and a power for good among any people, may be perfectly 
true, but that is not the result of the system. What it does is to make 
it a mere matter of accident whether the round men are put in round 
or square holes, to discourage the hearts of numbers of earnest and 
devout men by depriving them of the proper opportunity for the exercise 
of their gifts, to injure the Church by assigning posts of the highest 
responsibility to those whose only qualification for them is that their 
fathers, or their fathers-in-law, or possibly their wives, happened to be 
endowed with money, to bring reproach and difficulty to all by 
entangling them in responsibility for evils which make the ungodly to 
blaspheme, and wound the consciences of devout Christians of all 
classes. If anyone thinks that the system works well, let him study 
the extraordinary statements of the Bishop of Peterborough. Granted 
that the flagrant cases which had come under his own observation must 
be held to be exceptional, they nevertheless constitute important items 
in the evidence by which the working of the system is to be judged 
They are, in fact, its natural fruits, for the good men would be far more 
certain to find suitable spheres under a different arrangement, whereas 
the men whom the Bishop was compelled to ordain could never have 
dishonoured its pulpit but for an arrangement which goes further than 
buying and selling in the courts of the temple, since under it the sacred 
F F 
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offices in the temple are themselves bought and sold. We know the 
marvellous power of the eye in adapting itself to the conditions in which 
it is placed, and it must be supposed that the conscience has a similar 
power of adjustment. Otherwise it is difficult to comprehend how the 
consciences of Christian members of the Establishment have not long 
since risen in irreconcilable revolt against the abominations of this 
traffic in human souls. A striking illustration of the way in which it 
affects a sensitive conscience is supplied by the following incident in 
the life of the distinguished aurist, the late James Hinton :— 


“He was once called into the country to a clergyman, whose life was 
despaired of, unless an exceedingly delicate and difficult operation could be 
performed through the ear. On the strength of the report that he had been 
given over by his own medical man, the living was sold at £500 additional 
value. The notion of two men daring to gamble over his patient's life, and 
that an established ecclesiastical system should render such a transaction 
possible, made Mr. Hinon justly indignant, more especially as he held that, 
had it come to his patient’s knowledge that £500 had been staked on the 
certainty of his death, it would have inflicted a nervous shock that might in 
his critical state have proved fatal. As it was, he had the satisfaction of 
saving his life, and cheating one of the parties to this ecclesiastical bargain.” 


We shall best arrive at a true conception of the character of the 
system by turning from generalities, and trying to realise a case which, 
though imaginary in its incidents, is a correct type of hundreds which 
are continually occurring. For it must be remembered that this sale of 
livings (word could not well be more expressive or imply a more severe 
condemnation) is not by any means a rare transaction, or one that is 
looked upon with such disapprobation as to prevent men of the highest 
rank and character from becoming parties to it. Peers, even those of 
the highest rank, corporate bodies, clergymen themselves, are among the 
traffickers. Nay, the Crown itself has entered into the market, for an 
Act was passed some years ago to authorise the sale of certain Crown 
livings, with the view of increasing the value of other needy benefices 
by means of the purchase-money. The traffic, therefore, is open and 
recognised. Objections are frequently made to the sale of next presen- 
tations, the Bishops have often protested against it, and some of them 
desire to make it illegal; and Mr. Cross, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, in reply to Mr. Leatham, denounced this part of the 
system as worse than bribery. But there are few Church reformers 
who have dared to suggest that the axe should be laid to the root 
of the tree by making the sale of advowsons illegal, and this eccle- 
siastical trade is regarded by numbers in the same light as by the 
pious alderman of Manchester, who put this interesting question to 
a body of his fellow-re’igionists: “Supposing a living in the hands 
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of a patron not interested in the concerns of the Church, what should 
prevent his disposing of it to someone who has?” ‘The suggestion 
is an ingenious one, and shows that no cause can be so irretrievably 
bad that a cynical casuist may not be able to start some plea in its 
defence. ‘The principle is, however, a dangerous one to introduce, for 
it may be carried further. Supposing, for example, an alderman who 
has lost his interest in those civic affairs which occupied so much of 
his thoughts until he had enjoyed all the honours which his fellow- 
citizens had to bestow, what should prevent him from transferring his 
aldermanic gown for a valuable consideration to someone who is full of 
the municipal ardour which he has lost? Is the office of an alderman 
more sacred than of the shepherd of human souls? Or are the rights 
of municipal electors, or the councillors whom they elect, more entitled 
to respect than those of the parishioners, who are regularly bought and 
sold in London auction-rooms? If the alderman were to apply his 
ideas to any other sphere but the Church, his proposals would be 
received with indignation and contempt. Why is it that the Church 
should be a strange and solitary exception ? 

Still, so it is. The traffic is large, and, despite all exposure and 
remonstrance, gives little if any sign of diminution. The ecclesiastical 
journals still have their columns of the well-known advertise- 
ments, over which the enemies of all religion make merry; the 
auctioneers still ply their calling with their accustomed felicity of 
description and pleasant banter; and a large number of the clergy 
still buy, or others buy for them, the privilege of becoming the 
State-authorised religious teachers of the people. A very interesting 
and valuable little book, entitled “‘ Purchase in the Church,” which is 
not more remarkable for the startling character ofits facts, and the pain- 
staking care with which they have been verified, than for the keen irony 
and scathing satire with which it points the lessons they suggest, says :— 


“There are, roundly stated, 13,300 livings in the Church, but of this 
number 4,800 are in the gift of the Crown, the Bishops, &c., &c.; 580 are 
in the gift of trustees ; and in twenty-one parishes the people are actually 
supposed to have minds of their own, and are allowed to choose their own 
pastors ; in fact, in twenty-one out of 13,300 livings, the parishioners are the 
patrons. These, added together, make 5,401 livings which, I should think 
cannot be sold, so that the balance of saleable livings must be near 7,900, 
and the lowest estimate of annual value is four millions of money.” 


The writer, whose statements first appeared in a letter to the Manchester 
Examiner (November 13th, 1872), then shows that the ZAucdestastical 
Gazette, of October 8th previous, contained advertisements of 1,497 
livings, and adds: “ If, then, there are only 7,900 saleable, the propor- 
tion advertised publicly in the market ts about 19 per cent., or nearly one- 
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jifth.” A statement so fearful naturally excited doubt and questioning, 
but the writer, so far from abating one iota of his allegations, only 
repeated them with more strength and confidence than before. 


“The Bishop (he says) thinks there are not so many livings in the market 
as there are said to be. I renew my offer to pay £50 to the Infirmary if I 
cannot prove that one-tenth of the ev¢éve livings of the Church are in the 
market for sale or barter, provided anyone who challenges the statement 
will pay a like sum if he cannot disprove it. Here a calculation suggests 
itself. If one-tenth is in the market in one month, how long will it take to 
‘turn over’ the entire Church? My contention is that at least 1,400 livings 
are in the market (and I allow for duplicates, and even a few triplicates), 
and of these Mr. E. Stark has in one of his lists for October 183 advowsons 
and next presentations. He announces that he sold 13 during September, 
which would make 156 in a year, and as he has one-seventh of those on 
sale in this list, therefore the other six would sell on this basis 936, making 
1,092 in all in one year. So, according to Mr. Stark’s sales, the whole 
Church will be ‘turned over’ in thirteen years.”—Purchase in the Church, 
by “ Promotion by Merit,” pp. 5, 20, 21. 

Now, whatever judgment be formed on these particular calculations, 
whether we adopt the conclusion that the whole Church is ‘turned 
over” in ten years, or that the process extends over thirteen, or 
whether, striking out the livings which cannot be sold, and those which 
their owners are pretty certain never to throw into the market, we 
incline to the view that a large number of livings must be offered every 
three or four years, one point, at least, is obvious, that the enormity of 
the abuse is not diminished by the narrowness of the area within which 
it is confined. It is right to add that the sale of next presentations so 
universally condemned forms a very considerable proportion of the 
nefarious traffic. Where the dimensions of the evil are so large, it will 
necessarily present also a variety of forms; and when, therefore, we 
take an ideal case, we are perfectly sure that in real life it would find 
many a counterpart. The picture will be fair and true, though we 
mean it to be only a typical representation of what is continually taking 
place. 

The living of Swanston was in the gift of Mr. Augustus Wildman, 
who had received it as part of a rich inheritance from his father, a suc- 
cessful ironmaster, who had purchased the advowson as much with the 
view of securing for himself a social status as one of the real governors 
of the Church as for the sake of any patronage it placed in his hands. 
His son was as unfit for the exercise of this patronage as any man that 
could be found within the four seas. Of Swanston and its people he 
knew nothing, for, though he had considerable property in the parish, 
he never visited it except for a few days in the shooting season, and 
the little that was known of him from his brief sojourns on these occa 
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sions had certainly not raised him in the estimation of the best men of 
the place. Neither in its material, moral, nor religious progress did he 
profess any interest, except so far as the increase of its trade added to 
his own income, which, large as it originally was, was not equal to the 
demands of his folly and extravagance. He was a zealous defender of 
the Church, of course, for that was necessary to “good form,” but 
beyond loyal devotion to the Tory faith, and profound contempt for all 
Radicals and Dissenters, his attachment did not carry him. He was an 
outside buttress rather than a pillar of the Establishment of which he 
talked so loudly. It was seldom that he entered the parish church, 
though the strange freak of English law had given him the nomination 
of the man who from its pulpit was entitled to instruct the parishioners 
in the great truths of religion in the name of the State and as its spiritual 
representative. In truth, he cared as little about the religion whose 
minister he had the right to appoint as about the parishioners of whose 
spiritual interests he was, according to the beautiful ideals which are set 
forth in the speeches of Episcopal orators, constituted a trustee. 
He had a great knowledge of the points of a horse, but as to the points 
of theology he was not only in crass ignorance, but he held them all in 
utter contempt. He was perfectly impartial in his feelings towards the 
different schools in the Church, for to him they were alike objects of 
pity or of scorn. A more perfect satire upon all religion could hardly 
have been penned by its most envenomed foe than a faithful biography 
of the man whom the constitution of the English Church as by law 
established had made responsible for the provision of a religious teacher 
for Swanston. 

To do Mr. Wildman justice, he had no liking for the position, and no 
desire to retain it. He was not, perhaps, in the position of the worthy 
clergyman of whom we read in the book from which we have already 
quoted: ‘ The living of Pendleton is now vacant, and the patronage is 
in the professional hands of the Vicar of Eccles. The poor Vicar, a man 
of amost retiring disposition, dare not (so I am told) walk out alone, 
for fear of being pestered by the lady partisans of particular curates. 
One lady recommends the curate that preaches so beautifully ; another, 
he one that dances so divinely ; a third, the one that reads so splen- 
didly ; and a fourth agitates for the curate that is so useful at croquet 
parties.” But Mr. Wildman was often pestered by friends, who 
had curates for whom they were desirous to secure a promise of the next 
presentation. He gave, indeed, no heed to their petitions, for he 
took the same view of the living as the old Duke of Newcastle used to 
do of the borough of Newark. It was his own, and to be dealt with at 
his own pleasure, and for his own advantage. Still it was not pleasant 
to be solemnly lectured by any pious relative he might meet as to the 
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solemn duty he owed to the Church and the parish, or to be anxiously 

besought by some friend whom it was not quite easy to refuse. He made 
up his mind, therefore, to end the whole by selling the advowson. The 
incumbent was old and feeble, and, if truth must be told, the patron’s 
own pecuniary necessities, in consequence of heavy losses at Epsom 
and Ascot, were pressing. ‘There was really no time to be lost, and his 
solicitor was therefore instructed to place himself in communication 
with one of the seven gentlemen whose advertisements adorn the 
columns of the Zuclestastical Gazette. Whether it was the Rev. Mr. 
Jones who, in October, 1872, announced that he had “600 livings on 
his books,” or Mr. Emery Stark, or Mr. H. W. Bagster, to whom the 
business was entrusted, is not necessary to tell. Suffice it to say that it 
was put into the hands of one of these clever traders who, of course, at 
once took steps to bring under the notice of the aspirants to clerical 
patronage the numerous advantages of the living of Swanston, which 
was to be offered on a certain day, by a celebrated auctioneer, without 
reserve. 

The advertisement was certainly sufficiently taking: ‘* Advowson. 
House and net income about £900 per annum. Very attractive neigh- 
bourhood ; duty light ; first-class society in the district ; excellent 
shooting and fishing. No Dissenters in the parish. Age of the present 
incumbent 72.” There is an unpleasant sound about this mode of pro- 
voking competition for the extraordinary lot which the salesman had to 
offer, which might have disturbed even a man so little disposed to be 
unduly sensitive as Mr. Wildman. But if any qualms of, we will not 
say conscience but of right feeling disquieted him, he had only to turn 
to the Ecclesiastical Gazette again to find that the whole transaction was 
quite comme il faut. For had not the Duke of Norfolk himself adver- 
tised a living there ? And if it was not enough to quote him, inasmuch as 
he is a Roman Catholic, and unable himself to exercise the patronage, 
which he therefore announced for sale, there is that staunch Pro- 
testant, the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, whose succession to an 
old Catholic earldom sent such joy into numbers of Protestant hearts. 
Surely no man can be blamed for following in the steps of so illustrious 
an example as this great Protestant champion of the Establishment—a 
Tory of Tories, a Churchman among Churchmen, who added to all his 
other distinctions yet this, that he was the President of the “ National 
Free and Open Church Association.” Yet he advertises in the Gazette 
the next presentation of Burghfield, in the county of Berks, with a capital 
rectory-house, glebe and tithe-rent charges amounting to £1,120 per 
annum ; deferred possession.’’ Why should an obscure man doubt 
when he can point to such distinguished precedents in his favour? It 
is true that the Earl of Shrewsbury is somewhat quiet and reserved in 
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the tone of his announcements. Instead of descending to the level of 
advertisers of quack medicines in the glorification of the article he has 
to sell, he is content to do little more than make the world acquainted 
with the fact that he is willing to sell the care of souls in Burghfield with 
41,120 per annum as compensation to the highest bidder. But the 
Earl of Gosford makes up for any little deficiencies of this kind, and 
shows that a nobleman is not particular about such small matters. In 
offering Ellough, Suffolk, he says: ‘‘The incumbent is about eighty 
years of age, with every prospect of an early vacancy; open to an offer 5 
photograph of house at Mr. Stark’s office.” ‘The italics” (adds the author 
of ‘‘ Purchase of the Church,” from whom we are again quoting) ‘‘ are the 
Earl’s.” Mr. Wildman had no occasion to fret himself. If he sinned, 
he certainly sinned in high company. He took precisely the same view 
of his relations to the parishioners of Swanston as did other patrons. 
It might seem rather low, as it certainly does to all who are not within 
the circle, but if earls condescend to it it must be perfectly correct. It 
was an unfortunate kind of trade, and at first it might appear a little 
singular that those who affect a sublime indifference to all kinds of 
trade should thus condescend to some of its smallest practices. But 
if dukes and earls do it, why should the son of an ironmaster 
hesitate ? 

So the advertisement stood, and on the appointed day a crowd ass 
sembled in the auction-rooms. ‘The spectacle of the competitors, who 
had been attracted by other “lots” of a similar character as well as 
Swanston, was extremely striking. There were one or two ladies who 
evidently had some friend in the profession for whom they wished to 
secure so desirable a position. Various clerics of course there were, and 
in some cases the young curate was accompanied by a parent, who was 
bringing his own worldly sagacity to bear upon the advancement of the 
son’s religious interest. There was a keen lawyer, who on inquiry would 
have been discovered to be acting as the agent of a body of trustees, 
who had been appointed to promote the views of a theological school 
by the purchase of livings for its professors and teachers—a remarkable 
illustration of an attempt to build the house of God with untempered 
mortar, and to serve the cause of truth with the instruments of un- 
righteousness. At last the eventful moment arrived, and the auctioneer 
proceeded to expatiate on the advantages which Swanston offered, just as 
he might have enlarged on the merits of a particular vintage, if he were 
selling a cellar of wine, or the features in a special breed if he had to 
dispose of a stud of horses or a herd of cattle. What the parishioners 
were, what they specially needed in the way of religious culture, how 
they would be affected by the results of the day’s transactions, were 
never once hinted at. The probabilities of early possession, the 
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beauty of the view from the drawing-rooms of the Rectory, the blessings 
of peace in the absence of Dissenters, the attractions of the society into 
whose charmed circle the Rector would find admission—were the themes 
on which the ecclesiastical Robins grew eloquent. Nor was his oratory 
without effect, as was seen when the bidding began. Rapidly the figures 
rose, and after a ‘ spirited competition,” the auctioneer’s hammer fell, 
Mr. Wildman had reason to congratulate himself that he had parted 
with the parishioners of Swanston to his advantage, whether it might be 
to theirs or not. 

This is, no doubt, a fancy sketch, but is not the parable a true repre- 
sentation of facts which are of constant occurrence? Where is the 
element of exaggeration or of caricature in it? If anyone is disposed 
to suggest that it is overdrawn, we have only to commend to him the 
study of the valuable book already quoted. Its statements in their 
original form, as they appeared in the Manchester Examiner, have been 
before the world long enough to be contradicted if it were possible to 
disprove them. ‘They were circulated in a district where the defenders 
of the Establishment are very active, and never allow a questionable 
assertion to pass without criticism. They give names and dates for the 
transaction which they record, and if contradictory evidence existed, it 
was easily accessible, and could be produced. But they remain un- 
challenged, and must be accepted. We cannot profess to do more than 
give a sample of its melancholy revelations. We read here of a clergy- 
man who tells the world that his living is ‘“‘ one of the most desirable 
in Yorkshire,” and though it is set down in the clergy list as only worth 
4,447 per annum, gives its net return at £ 1,060—a significant illustra- 
tion, of which there are numbers in the advertisements of the Zccleséas- 
tical Gazette, of the accuracy of the Clergy List. ‘‘ Nobody, I hope 
(says the writer) expects the reverend gentleman to say anything about 
the spiritual condition of his people, but he has plenty to say about 
the income and the society. He says ‘the rectory is a thorough 
gentleman’s residence,’ that ‘the society is good,’ that ‘the rector has 
generally been a magistrate of the county,’ and that consequently ‘a 
good price will be required for this exceptional preferment.’” Another 
clergyman, evidently anxious not to miss his chance by the death of 
the incumbent, puts forth prominently the fact that he is in his 73rd 
year; and one, who is at once the patron and vicar, has the coolness 
to advertise of himself ‘incumbent 58; but he, it is believed, in a 
very bad state of health.” ‘There is a sublimity of coolness about this 
which cannot easily be surpassed ; but there are other announcements. 
which are not less noticeable in their way. 

Ashton-on- Mersey is a pleasant little village a few miles out of Man- 
chester. It was recently in the market, the incumbent for whom it had 
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been purchased by a relative wishing to dispose of it again. Two or 
three sentences from the advertisement are curiosities in their way :— 

“Situation most healthy and bracing. Population 1,100, all of a good 
class, being wealthy merchants and professional men from the neighbouring 
town of Manchester, who are most kind and hospitable. The house stands 
in two acres of ground, consisting of capital flower and kitchen gardens, well 
stocked with fruit trees and shrubs, splendid lawn, rookeries, &c. Grounds 
well wooded, with excellent out-offices, comprising stabling for four horses 
and coach-house for two carriages ; loose box, barns, &c. Church small. 
Schools well attended. Immediate legal possession.” 

This is perfect in its way. The contrast between the magnificence of 
the house, surrounded by its well-wooded grounds, and ‘ approached 
by a drive of 300 yards through an avenue of trees,” and the smallness 
of the church, is beautiful, if only for its maiveté. Why the allusion to 
the good attendance at the schools is introduced, it is not easy to see, 
except that it is now thought the “ correct thing” for the clergy every- 
where to care about education. But the crowning point is the reference 
to the kindness of the Manchester gentlemen, who are expected to 
attend the church and entertain the parson. “It is a novel idea,” says 
the critic,” “ but it is certainly not a bad one, to include the dinners 
and the wines of the ‘ wealthy merchants’ from Manchester, by way of 
enhancing the saleable value of the living of Ashton. We all have our 
different views of life, and there is no more moral reproach attachable to 
Mr. Ray for this than there would be to a landlord I once heard of, who 
added £5 a year to the rent of a house because an alderman—a Salford 
alderman !—had come to live next door to his tenant.” Still these do 
seem to be somewhat extraordinary recommendations of the position of 
a minister in a poor man’s Church. That such a position should be 
within the reach of a Christian teacher is itself extraordinary. But we 
have left one item out of the account : the price was £4 11,000. 

Our space warns us that we must forbear from further examples. We 
have done enough to describe the results of the extraordinary policy 
which the State pursues, in first undertaking to send a “ pious educated 
gentleman ” into every parish, and then leaving the appointment of the 
men who are to fill this most responsible of all positions to be deter- 
mined by the biddings in an auction mart. It is unjust, worse than 
unjust, to blame the individuals who are the actors in these affairs, for 
the blame rests upon all who in any way connive at such desecration of 
the office of the ministry, ‘‘It may be remembered,” says the writer 
to whom we have been indebted for so many of our illustrations, “that 
last Session the Bishop of Peterborough spoke in the House of Lords 
with the utmost scorn of ‘the Jew dealer who sold a benefice over the 
counter with as much unconcern as if it were one of his forfeited pledges, 
but he said nothing of the clergyman who bought the benefice as if it 
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were a forfeited pledge.’” How could he, so long as he and his 
brethren insist on the benefits of the present system of patronage, and 
as the most extreme suggestion of reform does not contemplate the 
abolition of the sale of advowsons? Is it asked why this tolerance is 
shown to an evil so flagrant and entailing such an amount of scandal ? 
The only answer is that the Establishment is too closely bound up with 
its maintenance to allow of its being removed. While it exists, how- 
ever, the Church can never be what it professes to be, a National 
Church, for private interests are allowed to dominate it, and its most 
important service is regarded as a mere piece of private property. 


ee? 


THE Nonconrormist FESTIVAL. 


“HE banquet on June 18, in celebration of the Jubilee of Non- 
7 conformist emancipation, was, if the object was only to indulge in 
pleasant and encouraging retrospect, a very satisfactory gathering. The 
day was well chosen, being the fiftieth anniversary of a similar gather- 
ing held at the time of the repeal of the obnoxious Acts. The chairman, 
Earl Granville, as the best representative of the most Liberal section of 
the aristocracy, and himself distinguished by a remarkable geniality and 
grace of manner, was the fittest man to occupy so high a position. The 
speakers were men of position and influence, and if most of the 
speeches lacked fire, and some were almost painfully moderate, that was 
doubtless due to the fact that the meeting was a glorification of the 
past, rather than a preparation for the future. A special interest, even 
though there was in it a tinge of sadness, was imparted to the gathering 
by the recent death of the great man to whom the triumph celebrated 
was so largely due, and eloquent eulogies were very properly passed 
upon the illustrious statesman, and the distinguished service he had 
rendered to the cause of religious freedom. If liberty had its perfect 
work and nothing more remained to be done, the banquet might fairly 
have been regarded as in every respect a success. Our French neigh- 
bours, indeed, would have surrounded such an occasion with more éc/at, 
but remembering our more sober insular temper, and our aversion to 
heroics at all times, there would have been no ground for unfavourable 
criticism. But we are still in the midst of the fight in which Lord John 
Russell won the first great success, and though, as Mr. Richard showed, 
we have won position after position since, the great citadel of exclusive- 
ness still remains to be stormed. The rejoicing over the past ought, 
therefore, naturally to have been connected with stimulating calls to future 
struggle. But, unfortunately, for this some of the distinguished guests 
at the banquet were not prepared, and we cannot but think that the 
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consciousness of the want of complete harmony had a repressive 
influence on the spirit of the meeting. The best was made of the 
‘“‘ Burials Bill,” as supplying the battle-ground on which Whigs and 
Nonconformists might once more join their forces, but the natural 
utterance of a meeting such as that which assembled in Cannon Street 
Hotel, would have been a renewed protest against the injustice of the 
Establishment, and an expression of a firm resolve to complete the 
work Lord John Russell commenced, by securing religious equality as 
the proper and necessary complement of religious freedom. As this 
was a forbidden topic, there was necessarily an absence of that enthu- 
siasm which such an occasion ought to have elicited. 


Mr. Lyulph Stanley was bold enough to suggest this point in manly 
words, for which he deserves the hearty thanks of all Nonconformists : 


“Unless the Liberal party is to resolve itself into a mutual admiration 
society, which is to talk with complacency of the exploits of those who 
fought and won the battle fifty years ago, before we entered the ranks, it is 
our duty not merely to praise those who have gone before, but to see that 
this great watchword of religious liberty which they upheld shall now be 
read in the fuller sense which the times demand, and the words ‘religious 
liberty’ must henceforth be ‘ writ large’ in the Liberal programme as ‘ re- 
ligious equality.’ ” 

This plain speaking was doubtless unpalatable to some of the right 
honourable gentlemen who had honoured the banquet by their pre- 
sence, and Mr. Goschen, who spoke afterwards, gave expression to the 
feeling. But it is idle for him or his friends to suppose that Noncon- 
formists will be satisfied with the pleasant assurances that they shall 
have a Burials Bill, or even a Bill to remedy the defects in the measure 
for the abolition of University Tests, which its author, a distinguished 
Whig, has now declared was never intended to do that which they 
believed it would do. Nonconformists are tired of concessions made 
to them as inferiors, they are resolved never to rest till they have 
secured perfect equality. Sir Charles Reed is not an extreme man, 
but in speaking of the medal commemorative of the triumph of 1828, 
presented to Earl Granville, he said : 


‘‘ What do the Dissenters of England want? I ask him (Earl Granville) 
to look at that medal and read these four words. They want Truth, Peace, 
Charity, and Freedom. That medal was struck fifty years ago, and the 
word ‘freedom’ must be interpreted as it is by the Nonconformists of the 
present time. They are not content with toleration, and they wish their 
liberty to be complete.” 


If the Liberal leaders have any understanding of the signs of the 
times, they will give heed to such words as these, which will be echoed 
by the Nonconformist electors of the kingdom everywhere. ‘here is 
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no desire to precipitate a division in the Liberal party, no purpose to 


provoke a premature struggle, no intention of assuming an irrecon- 
cilable attitude. But there is a fixed and unalterable determination 
never to rest till the last vestige of religious injustice is removed by 
the abolition of a system under which the State makes invidious dis- 
tinctions between its subjects solely because of their religious 
opinions. In pursuing this end, Nonconformists will not be regardless 
of other political objects, but they certainly will not compromise their 
principles for the convenience of individual politicians, nor even for 


the sake of mere party interests. 


ee ee 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE Monrtu. 


THE ScoTcH ESTABLISHMENT. 


HE debate on the three motions relative to the Scotch Church was 
sufficient to justify the assertion of the Zimes ‘‘ that the subject of 
Disestablishment is rapidly coming to the front in Scotland,” and that 
‘‘the interesting and important fact is that the attack upon the position 
of the Establishment is already formidable.” The motions, indeed, by 
which the subject was raised in the House of Commons, could not well 
have been of a more unsatisfactory, or supported by reasoning of a more 
feeble and unconvincing character. They were indirect, evasive, and 
dilatory. ‘They neither expressed the wishes of any important section 
of the people of Scotland, nor did they meet the necessities of the case. 
It is difficult to say which of them was the worst; but the adoption of 
any one of them would have been a misfortune, tending only to introduce 
elements of unnecessary bitterness into a controversy which, under any 
circumstances, is sure to produce considerable excitement. Sir Alexander 
Gordon’s position, indeed, is intelligible enough, and the very fact that 
a Scotch member, sitting on the Conservative benches, should make 
such a proposal, is an unmistakable evidence of the growing strength of 
the feeling against the Establishment in Scotland. Sir Alexander 
desires to maintain it, but even he only ventures to propose that a Royal 
Commission be appointed “to inquire into the causes which keep 
asunder the Presbyterians of Scotland, with a view to the removal of any 
impediments which may exist to their re-union in a National Church as 
established at the Reformation, and ratified by the Revolution settle- 
ment and the Act of Union.” A more extraordinary piece of business 
was surely never entrusted to a Royal Commission, nor one on which it 
was likely that so much time would be spent to so little purpose. Well 
may the Zimes say, ‘‘ We hope that Sir Alexander Gordon will live as 
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long as such a Royal Commission would sit.” But the instructive feature 
of the proposal is its admission, tacit and indirect, but not, therefore, 
less distinct, that there must be a reunion of Presbyterians in the 
National Establishment if it is to be preserved at all. The Government 
may take an attitude of positive resistance, but a Scotch Conservative 
must offer a show of concession. 

The action of Mr. Holms and Mr. Parker is less easy to understand. 
It was not approved by the leaders of their party, it was in opposition to 
the emphatic and reiterated protests of the friends of Disestablishment, 
it pleased neither side of the House, and had not the remotest chance 
of success. In both cases it seems to have been a mere idiosyncracy> 
a piece of that exaggerated individualism which is one of the great 
misfortunes of the Liberal party. Neither of these gentlemen has any 
special connection with the subject which makes it necessary for him to 
take decided action. But Mr. Holms represents a constituency than 
which, perhaps, there is not one in Scotland more earnest in favour of 
Disestablishment ; and Mr. Parker, when he canvassed Perth, found that 
the least with which the Liberal electors of that borough, which also has 
ever been loyal to the principle of religious equality, would be content 
was a promise that he would propose an inquiry into the present state 
of the Establishment. Hence these two kindred motions. Mr. Holms 
is very anxious to ascertain the feelings of the people of the country, 
and has a notion that if a Committee were appointed with this view, it 
would do something to remove the “bitter feeling of irritation which 
could not fail to prove detrimental to the best interests of the people of 
Scotland, and which would be sure to continue if the question was left 
in its present unsettled state.” The very opposite would, in our opinion, 
be the result. We cannot conceive of anything more calculated to pro- 
duce bad blood, angry controversy, perpetual accusation and recrimina- 
tion, than the inquiry of a Committee, whose business it was to learn 
the exact state of opinion in every town, in every village, in every con- 
gregation, nay, in every family, as to the Established Church. But we 
have a much more fundamental objection to the proposal than this. It 
was indicated by Mr. Gladstone, when he said, “ As regards inquiry, I 
must confess my belief that with the view to obtain a knowledge of the 
feeling of the Scotch people on this subject, the organs with which the 
Constitution provides them are sufficient to convey to the House intel- 
ligence on this point. They have the power of meeting, the power of 
petition, and the power of the franchise.” To ignore the indications 
given by these legitimate barometers of public opinion and have recourse 
to a plebiscite, is inconsistent with the first principles of representative 
government. Those principles point to one decisive mode of appeal to 
the people, and unless we desire to introduce Imperialism, we shall be 
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very chary of introducing any other. But then we must not have such 
utterances as those of Mr. Baxter, who, with all his strong points, is a 
little too cautious, perhaps a trifle too anxious, to establish a reputation 
for sagacious moderation. If, as he advises, Disestablishment is not to 
be made a test question in elections, how is the mind of the people to 
be expressed ? Such cautions, however, are useless. It will be made 
a test question whether it serve the convenience of politicians ornot. If 
Lord Hartington’s speech at Edinburgh has not rendered this inevitable, 
the recent discussion certainly has. 

The most noteworthy feature in the debate was the speech of Mr. 
Gladstone. He did not actually declare in favour of Disestablishment, 
partly, perhaps, in accordance with the line of policy marked out by 
his colleagues, but the whole drift of his argument was in that direction, 
and was so understood on both sides of the House. ‘The reply of Mr. 
Cross showed by its very violence that the Government felt the impor- 
tance of his declaration. It is a pity that the Home Secretary must be 
so truculent, and destroy the force of any argument he may employ by 
an insolence of tone which at times is almost brutal. It was 
quite unnecessary to point, as he and his colleagues are so fond of 
doing, to the great majority they have behind them. The fact is 
undisputed, and to parade it incessantly is not in good taste, and with 
the fluctuations which are continually occurring in politics, not very 
wise. ‘The relative position of parties may be reversed before long, and 
the rights of a majority, about which so much is said now, may once 
again belong to the Liberals. On one point, however, we have some 
sympathy with Mr. Cross. We do not think the position of the Liberal 
chiefs on this question of Scotch Disestablishment is wise or dignified, 
and it certainly exposes them to the taunt that they are desirous of 
having a cry manufactured for them in view of the forthcoming general 
election. If they are of opinion that the time is come when the Church 
of Scotland ought to be disestablished, it is for them boldly to say so, 
and to challenge the verdict of the country upon their policy. To tell the 
people of Scotland that they desire to know their views, and that if they 
are in favour of this great ecclesiastical change the Liberal party is 
prepared to help them in accomplishing it, is too much like ‘ whistling 
for a wind.” The facts on which a judgment is to be formed are suffi- 
ciently patent. The Established Church is shown to be in a decided 
minority. As Mr. Gladstone said, no one doubts that she is held in de- 
served respect, that she has a body of learned, pious clergy, and that her 
members have shown extraordinary zeal and activity. Itmay be added, 
even, that the way in which she addressed herself to repair the wide 
breach in her walls made by the secession of 1843, and the extent to 
which she has rallied from the shock thén received, speak much for the 
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devotion of her adherents. But the fact remains that she does not 
include the nation, and that she is outnumbered by her Dissenting 
rivals. It is for our leaders to say whether this continuance of exclusive 
privileges to the Church of a minority is consistent with Liberal princi- 
ples. We, of course, maintain that the State commits injustice when it 
confers this favour even upon a majority. But those who differ from us 
here may at least agree in the opinion that to treat a minority as though 
it were the nation, and to call its Church the National Church, is an 
outrage upon justice which would be impossible in a country that was 
independent. If our chiefs were wise they would at once take their 
stand upon this principle, and invite popular support for its assertion. 
The opinion of Scotch Liberalism is well known already, and a courageous 
action which should take advantage of it and so excite enthusiasm for a 
grand measure of justice, would in the end prove to be the wisest policy 
We are almost in sight of a dissolution, and it is high time that the 
Opposition chiefs were preparing for it. 
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Books ON THE TABLE. 


R. MacColl’s Zhree Years of the Eastern Question™ is a most useful 

résumé of a disastrous and disgraceful period of English policy. 
It shows, as we think, conclusively that on four distinct occasions the 
perversity of England prevented a peaceful settlement of the troubles 
in the European Provinces of Turkey. By the position which this 
country assumed, the attempts of the other Powers to secure a readjust- 
ment of the relations between Turkey and the subject-races were 
thwarted and defeated. The Consular Commission, the Andrassy Note, 
the Berlin Memorandum, the Conference at Constantinople, were all 
paralysed by the line of policy adopted by the English Ministry. The 
book also shows that but for the popular agitation provoked by the 
Bulgarian atrocities, it is perfectly possible that England would have 
fought side by side with Turkey. That this agitation was creat2d by 
Mr. Gladstone’s ambition and by his personal hatred of the Beaconsfield 
cabinet, is also conclusively disproved. ‘The agitation had assumed 
such proportions as to tie the hands of the Ministry—according toa 
confession in one of Lord Derby’s despatches—before Mr. Gladstone 
published his pamphlet or spoke at Blackheath. Mr. MacColl has done 
a substantial service to the country by publishing this volume ; should 
it reach a second edition, as we trust it will, we suggest that he would 
make it complete by publishing the full text of the Andrassy Note and 
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of the Berlin Memorandum, and by giving a detailed account of the 
successive proposals adopted by the Conference at Constantinople. 


The Christian Knowledge Society® sends us a novel series. 
It consists of three volumes on ‘“ Non-Christian Religious Systems” 
—Buddhism, Hinduism, and Islam. Such works require to be 
done with great judgment and catholicity of feeling, as well as suffi- 
cient knowledge. The Society has been happy in finding men who 
possess these qualifications, and who have executed their tasks with so 
much of rare knowledge and right feeling as to supply us with very 
useful books on subjects of which Englishmen generally, and even 
those who have a fair amount of culture, have the most dim and hazy 
conceptions. 


Professor Rainy’s Lectures on Zhe Bible and Criticism + were delivered 
in London to an audience of young men “ belonging to various profes- 
sions and walks in life.” Now that they are printed they will be useful, 
we think, not merely to non-professional readers, but to theological 
students who are beginning to get perplexed by the conflicting con- 
clusions of modern criticisms. Dr. Rainy is at once liberal and 
conservative in his manner of treating the subject. 


Mr. Browne’s History of Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk * 
is the kind of book that we should like to see published in every county 
in England. It traces the history of local Congregationalism from the 
earliest times, and is enriched with many extracts from letters and 
church-books which illustrate the faith, the spirit, and the character of 
_ our ecclesiastical ancestors. Mr. Browne must have devoted an enor- 
mous amount of time and labour to its preparation, and he tells his 
story with a shrewdness and raciness which are admirable. To the 
Churches of Norfolk and Suffolk the book must be exceptionally interest- 
ing, but it ought also to interest Congregationalists and Baptists in every 
part of the country, for in the eastern counties our ecclesiastical polity 
grew strong in very early days. To Mr. Browne, and also to Mr. D. 
H. Goddard, from whom the project of writing the history received 
substantial encouragement, all who care for the preservation of the 
great tradition of Nonconformist fidelity to conscience are greatly 
indebted. 


* Buddhism, by J. W. Ruys Davips. Hinduism, by MORIER WILLIAMS, M.A. 
Islam and its Founder, by J. W. W. STovDARt, B.A., Principal La Martiniére College, 
Lucknow. London: Society for Promoting Chris ian Knowledge. (Price 2s. each.) 

+ The Bible and Criticism. Four Lectures. By RoBerT Rainy, D.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. (Price 5s.) 

t History of Congregationalism, and Memorials of the Churches in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, By JOHN BROWNE, B,A. London: Jarrold & Son. 
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CoNGREGATIONALISM IN AMERICA.* 


T the birth of our nation in 1776—a little overa century and a half 
from the landing of the Pilgrims—it is supposed that the Congrega 
tional churches numbered about 700, with not quite so large a number 
of ministers. No statistics exist of the communicants, but they could 
scarcely have averaged over 100 to a church, making 70,000 in all. 
It is a simple thing to turn to the carefully-prepared statistical tables 
of the Congregational Quarterly, and ascertain our present strength, 
which is as follows : Churches, 3,438 ; ministers, 3,300; membership, 
338,313- This indicates an increase of not quite five-fold. The 
increase is moderate, at best, while it falls far behind that of other 
denominations which have been running the race at our side. It will 
do us good to study a little into this phenomenon. 

Taking things, first, in the aggregate form, we find that while, during 
the century, the Congregational churches increased five-fold, the- 
population of the country increased eleven-fold ; so that, from this 
general point of view, we have come short, by more than one-half, of 
relatively holding our own—supposing religion as a whole to have 
exhibited no gain in its relation to the population. But the churches 
of all kinds in the land have multiplied, during the century, from about 
1,950 in a population of 3,500,000, to 72,000 in a population of 
38,000,000 ; or from one church to every 1,700 souls, to a church for 
every 529 souls. ‘This is an aggregate advance of thirty-seven-fold, or 
more than seven times the ratio of increase of the Congregational 

* This article, which originally appeared in the Mew Zuglander, appears to me to 
contain many valuable lessons for English Congregationalists, —-EDITOR, 
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churches alone ; proving that the bulk of the increase has been in 
connection with other denominations. The fact is, that whereas a 
hundred years since the Congregationalists were the leading religious 
body of the country, being double the number of any other, they now 
rank as the seventh on the list, being surpassed by the Methodists, 
the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Roman Catholics, the Campbellites, 
and the Lutherans. With this result, a writer in the January number, 
of the Worth American Review contrasts the confident prediction of 
Rev. Dr. Stiles, President of Yale College, in his famous sermon before 
the Legislature of Connecticut, in 1783, in which, speaking of “ The 
Future Glory of the United States,” he said: “That when we look 
forward and see this country increased to 40,000,000 or 50,000,000, 
while we see all the religious sects increased into respectable bodies, 
we shall doubtless find the united body of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian Churches making an equal figure with any two of them !” 
The would-be prophetic President further said of our Methodist 
brethren, who had then just begun to be heard of in this country: 
“There are Wesleyans, Mennonists, and others, all of which will make 
a very inconsiderable amount in comparison with those who will give 
the religious complexion to America.” Alas! if one must not boast 
of the morrow, because he knows not what a day may bring forth, 
why did not the good President think how unsafe it was to boast of 
a century! Those to be “ inconsiderable” Wesleyans, who had 
planted their first church in 1766, have had the presumption to grow, 
during the intervening hundred years (including all branches of 
Methodism) from almost nothing, that is, from about eighty churches 
and preachers, at the time of this prophecy, to 20,453 preachers in 
charge, with 3,173,229 members. Even if we add, as President 
Stiles did, the Presbyterian force to our own, we shall muster less 
than one-third of the Methodist number, instead of being, as he 
anticipated, equal to any two of the larger denominations! During 
this same period the Episcopalians have grown from about 300 parishes 
to nearly 2,800, or about nine-fold; the Presbyterians from about 300 
churches to 5,000, or nearly seventeen-fold, and the Baptists (of all 
sorts) from about 350 churches to 24,794, with 2,036,719 members, 
or about seventy-fold. Judged, then, from the relative increase of 
churches during the century just closed, the five Protestant denomina- 
tions with which we are chiefly familiar stand thus in the rank of 
comparative growth: Methodists, three hundred and fifty-fold ; Baptists, 
seventy-fold ; Presbyterians, seventeen-fold ; Episcopalians, nine-fold ; 
and Congregationalists, five-fold. There is, indeed, a certain unfair- 
ness to an old and large denomination, in this kind of comparison ; 
because a new and small body can always for a time more rapidly 
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double or triple or quadruple its limited number. A sect which should, 
to-day, have but two churches in all the land, might have four next 
year, and thus might boast of an increase of one hundred per cent. in 
a single year, while the strongest denomination in the country might 
only show an addition to its previous number of five per cent. The 
wonderful growth of the Methodists and Baptists appears not merely 
in manifolding their numbers, as these were at the beginning of the 
century, but in the huge aggregate which they exhibit. 

This‘ statement is not flattering to our denominational pride, 
especially when it is considered that we started with an uncommon 
préstige, arising from the fact that our numbers were then equal to 
those of any two other denominations ; that historically we represented 
the spiritual faith and democratic polity of the Pilgrims; that we 
possessed learning and wealth; and that our ministers and members 
had the full confidence of the American people, from the patriotic 
course which they had pursued during the War of the Revolution. 
Surely it becomes us to study carefully the causes which have limited 
our growth. These have been numerous, and are worthy of particular 
mention, as showing our errors and misfortunes, and as enabling us to 
judge how far we have gained in the wisdom of our methods, and in 
the hopefulness of our circumstances, during the last quarter of the 
century. 

1. A certain limitation grew out of our geographical position. The 
churches were in New England, at the north-eastern corner of the land ; 
and of that section they had principal possession. This was a great 
advantage for local development, but was less favourable to extension 
into other sections of the country. Had our churches been evenly 
distributed among the original colonies, or through New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, in addition to New England, they 
would have operated more uniformly upon the general population of 
the country. As it was, the new regions into which the population 
flowed were adjacent, not to them, but to the Presbyterians, Dutch 
Reformed, Lutherans, and others, who were already in occupation of 
those States, and who needed only to extend, as the contiguous 
inhabited area widened, their existing ecclesiastical organisations ; 
while the Congregationalists must needs leap over old territory 
possessed by the other denominations, and seek to plant churches of 
a different order on the new ground which those brethren were 
naturally seeking to cover. This was somewhat like an army losing a 
continuous line of connection with its permanent base of supplies, and 
in days when distance meant so much more than it now does. 

2. A moral fact operated as another geographical limitation, to wit, 
the anti-slavery sentiment of the churches. New England was ever 
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the deadly antagonist of slavery, which had only a nominal existence 
within her borders. Her sons, partly for this reason, emigrated almost 
wholly to the West, and only a few merchants and professional men 
took up a residence at the South, in the large cities. But two or three 
Congregational churches existed, at the close of the Revolution, in the 
whole South, and these soon ceased all communication with the sister 
churches at the North, and affiliated with the Presbyterians. Indeed, 
a consistently-worked Congregational Church is incompatible with the 
practical operation of slavery. For, in such a church, the members 
are on an equality, and the discipline is by vote of the entire body. 
Imagine, now, a church composed indiscriminately of masters and 
slaves, in which each master was liable to have complaint entered 
against him by any slave whom he might maltreat, and whose case 
must be judged by the assembled membership, the majority of which 
was likely to be composed of bondmen jealous of their Christian rights ! 
How long would the masters favour such a church polity? Again, how 
could the free polity operate with a large part of the membership 
owned by a few leading men, without whose permission, under the 
existing State laws, no meetings could be held, and no individual 
slave member could leave his plantation, and by whom each trouble- 
some communicant could be soundly flogged, on his return from a 
church meeting, or could be sold to distant parts? Nothing else need 
be said to show how necessarily a genuine Congregationalism was 
excluded from the South, that is, from one-half of the country. Our 
principles were seditious, under Southern laws, and no attempts were 
made to extend our denominational fellowship into the slave States. 
Yet those are the States where Methodism finds, because of its former 
complicity with slavery, 1,250,000 members, and 5,000 ministers. 
Since the abolition of slavery, it has been found difficult to introduce 
an entirely new denomination on the pre-occupied ground. If, now, 
it be asked how we account for the vast number of the Baptists at the 
South, seeing that their polity is also Congregational, the answer is, 
that they never carried out the polity in the presence of slavery. The 
writer consulted a leading Baptist minister and editor on this point, 
stating the natural antagonism of a democratic church polity to the 
practical operation of slavery, and inquiring what the Baptist experience 
had been. He replied, that slavery had compelled the sacrifice of 
this democratic autocracy ; that, as far as possible, black Baptists had 
been organised into separate churches from the whites, thus evading 
the application of the polity to mixed classes ; and that where this was 
impossible, the whites became an aristocracy in the church, and wholly 
controlled it, treating the black membership as a cypher. Thus the 
spread of the Baptists in the South was due to the intense denomina- 
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tional zeal produced by their peculiar views of Baptism, to their 
doctrine and practice of close communion, which forbade their merging 
into other communions, and to their virtual refusal to carry out the 
fundamental principles of the polity common to them and us. We 
have no regrets to express over our failure, in such circumstances, to 
show a representation among the various sects of Southern Christianity. 

3. Another serious and almost fatal limitation was the lack, fora 
long period, of the organisation necessary to a propagation of our 
church:polity. One reading the ecclesiastical platforms of our fathers, 
and studying their methods, is struck with their provincialism. They 
were devised for a narrow home use. They were adapted to a 
homogeneous population in a small district of country. They do not 
seem to contemplate aggressive action, wide development, national 
boundaries. No provision is made for union of resources, and a 
reasonable singleness of direction. The fear was of every approach 
to centralisation; the whole weight was thrown in favour of an 
independency tempered with local advisory councils. There was 
much opposition, at first, to ministerial district associations, and State 
associations were of a still later date. These latter acted also as 
missionary societies for the churches of their respective states, to aid 
the work in the new settlements. How even this instrumentality was 
denominationally neutralised will be seen under another head. But 
no provision existed for cultivating a sense of unity ; for perfecting the 
fellowship of all the churches ; for combining, under suitable direction, 
the financial resources and the personal labours which New England 
could have brought to bear with immense power upon the other 
sections of our land. One-half of the century had elapsed before the 
organisation of the American Home Missionary Society, and even that 
was not denominational. Meanwhile the rival church polities had the 
unspeakable advantage of a complete organisation for aggressive move- 
ment, under unity of management, and with a watchful vigilance which 
embraced every opening. We have illustrated, afresh, the weakness 
which has ever beset a democracy in the presence of centralised 
systems. Our fathers, in properly avoiding organised power, failed 
to provide suitably for organised fellowship and labour. They left 
largely to local zeal and individual enterprise what should have sprung 
from the systematic supervision of the ablest minds. Nor wes the 
minuter arrangement for local work any more complete. ‘Too little 
use was made of itinerant methods of labour, and the system was not 
adjusted sufficiently to utilise the small beginnings of interest in new 
places, so as to employ lay preaching and form a first class-meeting, 
where there might not be opportunity yet for a church, with its settled 
pastor. This lack of necessary machinery, both large and small, will 
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go far to account for the shortcomings of our success. Candour 
requires us to confess that our system, as bequeathed to us by the early 
fathers of New England, was poorly equipped for anything beyond 
parish work in that section of the land; and that we owe it to the 
pressure of necessity and the enlightening example of other denomina- 
tions that, in recent times, we have discovered methods of religious 
co-operation and organised fellowship for the churches of our order, 
harmonious with Congregational principles. 

4. Another check upon growth came from the undue subordination 
of polity to the maintenance of a single form of doctrine—the 
Calvinistic. The early Congregationalists were nursed amid, if not 
upon, doctrinal controversies. John Robinson took part, in Holland, 
in the opposition to Arminianism, and the events of the times threw 
the churches into sympathy with the Reformed Dutch and the Pres- 
byterian bodies, which shared their antagonism to Episcopacy. Hence 
there arose a disposition to consider Calvinism the main thing to be 
conserved and propagated, and to underestimate the importance of a 
scriptural church polity. This tended to make an easy passage for 
our members into churches of other Calvinistic denominations, when 
local convenience or social and business considerations tempted. The 
common remark was: ‘‘ The denominations are almost the same ; they 
agree in doctrine; the only difference is in church government.” 
This was the alluring statement of our Presbyterian brethren, as they 
opened wide their door to receive the New Englander who had come 
into their vicinity ; and that New Englander had been taught the same 
theory before he left home. His liberal-minded pastor had always 
represented the Presbyterians and Congregationalists as virtually one, 
even if he had not gone a little further, and said that, west of the 
Hudson, Presbyterianism was preferable. If that emigrant Congrega- 
tionalist had lived in Connecticut, he had also been accustomed to a 
system of Consociationism, which would scarcely be distinguished 
from Presbyterianism, and probably had heard the local church to 
which he belonged popularly called “ Presbyterian,” according to 
the custom which, until within a few years, prevailed in that State. 
If a young man went to either of the two theological seminaries 
which for years trained our ministers, the one at Andover or that at 
New Haven, he was taught that, so long as he could find Calvinistic 
fellowship, it was of no consequence whether he remained a Congrega- 
tionalist or not. Indeed, he was openly advised to become a Presby- 
terian, in case he settled at the West. Prof. Moses Stuart stated, in 
1829, in replying to strictures upon the American Education Society, 
that to his ‘‘ certain knowledge,” the directors of that Society in and 
about Boston were accustomed to recommend “ all young men who go 
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from New England into the boundaries of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, to unite with the Presbyteries, and not to 
hold on upon Congregationalism ;” and that nearly one-half of the 
young men who have gone from the Andover Theological Seminary 
have become Presbyterians.” (See “Baird’s History of the New 
School,” p. 333.) Those who did not take that advice, but established 
Congregational churches, were often viewed with suspicion by their 
own brethren at home, as well as by the Presbyterians into whose 
neighbourhood they came, as probably loose in doctrine or disorderly 
in practice, and therefore unwilling to come under the supervision of 
Presbytery. Thus, attachment to the peculiarities of the Westminster 
Assembly’s Confession of Faith was made completely to override the 
Pilgrim polity, which was the revival of the New Testament democracy. 
There was a noble side to this mistaken course. It proved how ready 
our fathers were to insist on spiritual truth rather than on outward form, 
and that they were prepared to sacrifice sect to general Christian 
interests. But in so doing it had been well not simply to have 
exchanged one sect for another ; and also to have studied history, so 
as to have learned how intimately connected errors of polity have been 
with errors of doctrine, in all ages ; that Romanism, for example, was 
enabled, by its usurped ecclesiastical power, first to introduce doctrinal 
corruption, and then to prevent a return to orthodoxy. It would also 
have been wise to consider, that theological truth may be held ina better 
spirit, and may be more freely and wisely developed and formulated, 
under one ecclesiastical system than under another. The choicest 
wine may sometimes catch a damaging flavour from the cask which 
contains it. Who can tell what would have been the fortunate result, 
if the exactly contrary policy had been pursued? If our fathers had 
had the wisdom and grace to say, that the differences between Cal- 
vinism and Arminianism should make no breach of ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship, but that the broad and scriptural Congregational communion 
should embrace all churches and ministers who loved Christ as their 
atoning Saviour, and who were willing to respect one another’s liberties? 
Blessed be God, that now we have reached a position, where we cling 
to our New Testament polity, and accept a simply evangelical creed ! 
5. A very great limitation upon our denominational growth was 
occasioned by the adoption, in 1801, of a systematic plan of union 
with the Presbyterians in the regions west of New England. The 
occasion of this was a wise and noble desire to provide for the 
religious wants of the new settlements. From the over-estimate of 
mere doctrinal agreement, just noticed, the plan agreed upon was such 
as to favour, in its practical working, the growth of Presbyterianism. 
‘‘The Presbyterian tendencies of the ministers of Connecticut were 
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the originating cause of this plan,” says Dr. J. H. Baird, in his 
‘‘ History of the New School,” p.154. They did not take very great 
precaution to perpetuate Congregational principles. For, while under 
the conceptions which then prevailed, the mass of emigrating Congre- 
gational ministers and members were almost certain to go into the 
Presbyterian church, as the wise and fitting thing, it was arranged that 
where Congregational churches were nevertheless formed, they might, 
if they pleased, have a connection with the neighbouring Presbytery, 
under Presbyterian pastors; might send committeemen to sit in its 
meeting, as if ruling elders ; might be entered on its roll, as under its 
care; and might form part of its basis of representation in the General 
Assembly. By this process the pastors, who were full-fledged members 
of the Presbytery, were tempted to mould over the churches ; the 
leading members, who appeared as gwasé elders, were inoculated with 
the virus of the system ; and the churches, though still managing their 
internal affairs by vote of the communicants (except in certain cases of 
discipline) were familiarised with the name Presbyterian, as in some 
sort applicable to themselves. As there was no ecclesiastical method 
then existing for keeping up a denominational fellowship with New 
England, they came more and more, every year, under the influence of 
those who were so ready to welcome them into a kindred denomination. 
The ministers found it useless to maintain Associations in addition to 
Presbyteries ; while the churches, one by one, came largely and 
naturally to the conclusion, that they might as well be Presbyterian in 
name and form, seeing that they were so intimately connected with the 
system. Under this plan a Presbyterian minister settled over a Con- 
gregational Church was not required to leave the Presbytery and join 
the Association ; while it was insisted, that every Congregational 
minister settled over a Presbyterian church should join the Presbytery 
and come under its power. Ministers and churches were thus lost, by 
scores and hundreds, while rarely, if ever, did a minister or church 
(until the anti-slavery agitation and the divisions in the Presbyterian 
body furnished new motives) change polity in the opposite direction. 
Rev. Dr. Fisher, in the General Assembly of 1835, candidly said, that 
“‘the Congregationalists from New England, being active and enter- 
prising in the western country, the General Assembly had invited them 
to throw in their strength to build up and enlarge the Presbyteries in 
that region.” (‘‘ Baird’s New School,” p. 443.) 

With this union policy our Home Missions were made to harmonise. 
The contributions of Congregationalists were placed in the same 
treasury with those of New School Presbyterians, and were disbursed 
without reference to the denominational character of the churches 
aided. The result was, to speak in general terms, that the Congrega- 
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tionalists supplied two-thirds of the funds, and the Presbyterians 
furnished two-thirds of the beneficiary churches! Alas, what could a 
polity be expected to accomplish, whose resources were largely spent 
in building up a rival system, whose ministers were actually taught, in 
its own seminaries, to desert it, and whose members left it, with their 
old homes, when they migrated elsewhere! Mitchell, in his ‘ Guide 
to Principles,” &c. remarks: ‘It is computed that 400 churches, or 
more, have been gathered in the West, for the Presbyterian church, by 
the benevolence of Connecticut alone; and I have seen it stated, by 
high Presbyterian authority, that not less than 1,500 of their churches 
are essentially Congregational in their origin and habits.” Thirty 
years ago Mr. Punchard wrote : ‘‘ Our denomination has contributed 
largely of money and of mind to erect and sustain churches at the 
West, yet scarce one in fifty of these is upon the Congregational plat- 
form.” Our practice has largely changed since these brethren bore 
their sad testimony; but there can be no question as to the accuracy 
of their statements. Indeed, one need only to inquire into the 
ecclesiastical origin of the members and ministers of the Presbyterian 
churches in the West, and into the early history of a large portion of 
those in the State of New York, to be satisfied that, had no plan of 
union been adopted, and had the Congregationalists, on leaving their 
early home, adhered to their own polity, our numbers would now have 
been twice or thrice what they are, and the empire States of the 
Interior would have been a second New England in their ecclesiastical 
character. 

6. Congregationalism has suffered another important limitation from 
a direct effect of the doctrinal peculiarities of its former history. The 
early ministers were strong Calvinists, of the type now known as Old 
School. They held ideas of the imputation of Adam’s sin to his 
posterity, of human inability to all good, of sovereign personal election 
and reprobation, of atonement for the elect alone, of the nature of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, and of the entire passivity of the sinner 
in the new birth, which now are seldom preached among us, and are 
held by few if any of our theologians, even such as style themselves 
Calvinists. There was little in the preaching of such doctrines to 
promote revivals of religion, or to secure individual conversions— 
though the grace of God did secure these results from the accompany- 
ing Gospel truth. There was much in them to provoke controversy 
and to secure reaction toward some antagonistic system, which, in the 
swing to the opposite extreme, was likely to be unevangelical. And such 
was the result. Rigid Calvinism caused a revulsion, which took form as 
a cold unevangelical Arminianism, very different from the Arminianism 
of the Wesleys ; thenintroduced ‘‘the half-way covenant ;” and then 
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developed into Unitarianism. Thus occurred a lamentable apostasy 
which paralysed our churches for half a century, and in Massa- 
chusetts, threw them back upon a life and death struggle in behalf of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel ; so that we lost our college at 
Cambridge, and in Boston, out of nine Churches, only the ‘‘ Old South’ 
adhered to the faith. But for our free polity, which made it easy for 
the evangelical churches to cease fellowship with those unsound in the 
faith, and to improve their own statements and defence of the truth, 
we should have had a ruinous defection. But even those who retained 
evangelical views, and who embraced “the improvements in theology” 
which were introduced by Edwards and his immediate successors, were 
much hampered with a philosophy of religion which did not attract the 
masses sympathetically, or unite in its support the educated minds. 
And this thought prepares us for the next and kindred fact, to wit : 

7. There was a prevailing lack of a true and influential method of 
preaching, such as is adapted to lay hold of the popular heart. Our 
ministers set their hearts upon learning and orthodoxy. They insisted 
too rigidly upon a liberally educated ministry. They did not allow 
sufficiently for what God’s Spirit could accomplish among plain people, 
by men of small culture but of warm piety and of large faith. They 
had on hand a very elaborate scheme of metaphysical divinity, and they 
were not quite agreed as to the best philosophy of certain abstruse 
points, and so had not a few theological battles to fight in their pulpits. 
These battles were carried on with the artillery of closely-written manu- 
scripts. There came thus to be a dry style of sermonising—logical, 
metaphysical, didactic—which could be accepted, even by the educated 
classes, only in a day when there was no current literature, and when 
the people looked to the pulpit for their chief instruction and mental 
excitement, and in which the uneducated could take scarcely any 
interest. And then it was actually taught, by leading pastors and 
professors, that our mission as a denomination was to the upper classes, 
and that the masses we might wisely leave to be reached by other 
agencies—an error fatal to growth, and so contrary to the whole genius 
of the Gospel, that it was almost equivalent to admitting that we were 
not the true ministers and churches of Jesus Christ! And while our 
clergy were thus philosophising about religion, and keeping watch over 
orthodoxy, and reading written essays to drowsy audiences, warm- 
hearted, zealous, soul-saving Baptists and Methodists, who, with 
Christian wisdom, took it as their apostolic mission to reach and 
convert the masses, came in and stole away the ears and hearts of the 
people, overran a large part of New England itself, and swept vic- 
toriously through the new settlements—using no manuscripts, dealing 
in no metaphysics, laying stress principally upon a personal experience 
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of saving faith in Christ, and of the power of the Holy Spirit to renew 
and sanctify the soul, and allowing a privilege of preaching as broad as 
the language of Holy Writ: “ Let him that heareth say come!” And 
the people came, by tens and hundreds of thousands! Lest this state- 
ment should be called in question, let us fortify it by a quotation from 
Clark’s ‘‘ History of the Congregational churches of Massachusetts,” 
p. 226: ‘* There was evidently an aptitude in the public mind to receive 
the Methodist faith and form of worship. Nor is it difficult to show 
how this came about. Old orthodoxy, tinctured with Arminianism and 
cooled down to a lukewarm temperature in its delivery from the desk, 
had become the characteristic of Sabbath-day instructions, in many of 
the pulpits, as it had been prior to the great awakening in 1740 ; and 
nothing could have been more favourable to the success of an earnest, 
loud-spoken Methodist ministry. In his doctrinal teachings Jesse Lee, 
the pioneer of that denomination in these parts, suited such as were of 
Arminian tendencies. In his fervid style of address he was acceptable 
to many warm-hearted Calvinists tired of dull preaching. What with 
both these adaptations to the wants of the people, no wonder that 
Methodism hada rapid growth. Something of the kind was inevitable.” 

8. Mention might be made of still other hindrances to our denomina- 
tional growth, to only one of which we will allude, namely, the misfortune 
of a partial connection with the State, for many years, in New England, 
and of an identification, in the popular mind, with the old Federalists, 
which gave the poorer classes of people the idea that Congregationalism 
was a starched and aristocratic affair, and not in harmony with demo- 
cratic ideas and plans. Thus Prof. J. L. Diman, in his able article in 
the January orth American Review of the present year, reviewing 
‘* Religion in America” for the last century, remarks : “ This illustration 
of the social position of the New England clergyman is not simply a 
curious picture of the manners of the period, but furnishes an important 
clue to some of the religious changes afterwards witnessed. The clergy 
formed an extremely aristocratic class, and it was hardly less their social 
eminence than their speculative teachings, which ultimately arrayed 
against them a portion of the population.” Again he remarks: ‘ The 
Baptists not only gained a controlling influence with a devout but 
humble class, who had little appetite for the elaborate discussions of the 
Congregational divines, but they were powerfully helped by the prejudice 
which exists, in every community, against the exclusiveness of superior 
culture. The rapid growth of the Baptists was, in large part, a demo- 
cratic protest.” Again: ‘ The proclivity of the Congregational clergy 
for political discussion, so conspicuous in the period preceding the 
Revolution, was hardly less marked during the stormy times that 
preluded the memorable ‘Civil Revolution of Eighteen Hundred.’ 
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Almost to a man the Congregational clergy of New England were on 
the Federal side. The biographer of Mr. Jefferson complains with 
bitterness that the ministers were all for Hamilton. As an inevitable 
result, the Democratic triumph swept from the New England parishes 
all whose sympathies were pledged to the victorious faction, and con- 
siderable numerical strength, if not much piety, was carried over to 
rival congregations. Similarly Mr. Buck, in his ‘ Massachusetts 
Ecclesiastical Law,” says: “It hardly needs to be said that the 
stringent parish laws of Massachusetts were promoting dissent and 
weakening Congregationalists. Instances are given, in Essex county, 
of Congregationalists forming Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist 
societies, merely to avoid the tax-laws.” And to this we may add that 
when, in the final efforts to disengage the State from its original con- 
nection with the Congregational churches, and to bring all denomina 
tions upon a legal level, our ministers and churches offered an unwise 
resistance, the effect was to array against them not only all the sects, 
but all whose sympathies, for any reason, went in favour of divorcing 
religion from the State. But we need not linger on further details. 
Plainly our fathers missed, in some respects, their golden opportunity. 
To leave the matter here, however, were to do them and ourselves 
the rankest injustice. After facing the unwelcome facts already named, 
and ingenuously receiving the lessons of humility which they teach, it 
is still our privilege to find occasion of pride in the influence upon our 
country, during the century just closed, of the faith and polity of the 
Pilgrims ; for increase of numbers is not the only test and measure of 
moral power. There was something of genuine significance, as well as 
of pride, when, in the old Latin fable, the lioness was taunted with 
bearing but a single cub, and replied, ‘ Unum sed leonem!” The 
question of pre-eminence between a lion and a rabbit could hardly be 
settled by the comparative size of their families at the end of fifty years. 
Though the rabbit should come out far ahead in the returns of a census, 
he would hardly be able to crowd aside the king of beasts! Eccle- 
siastical systems must be judged by the institutions to which they give 
birth, by the men they produce, by the characters they form, by the 
moulding influence exerted over those outside of their pale. What, 
then, may be claimed for our Congregationalism, in its faith and in its 
polity, from this point of view? In considering the influence of the 
Pilgrim faith, we are not to inquire merely after the prevalence of Cal- 
vinism ; although that was no doubt a power on character, and though 
it makes a most respectable numerical show, where one sums up the 
statistics of the Calvinistic bodies. But their views in this respect, 
being shared by other denominations, were no peculiarity. What was 
characteristic in the Pilgrims was not the creed, but ¢he manner in which 
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they held it—as being simply the expression of the truth thus far ascer- 
tained by the study of God’s word, and subject to modification at any 
time when new light should be received from the same quarter. Thus 
their leading virtue, as part of loyalty to the truth, was the maintenance 
of free investigation on every subject. This they inherited from their 
pastor, John Robinson, of whose parting address, before they sailed, 
Winslow, who was present, says, in his “ Narrative”: ‘‘ He charged us, 
before God and His blessed angels, to follow him no further than he 
followed Christ ; and if God should reveal anything to us by any other 
instrument of His, to be as ready to receive it as ever we were to 
receive any truth by his ministry ; for he was very confident the Lord 
had more truth and light yet to break forth yet out of His holy word. 
He took occasion, also, miserably to bewail the state and condition of 
the reformed churches, who were come to a period in religion, and 
would go no further than the instruments of their reformation. As, for 
example, the Lutherans, they could not be drawn to go beyond what 
Luther saw ; for whatever part of God's will He had further imparted 
and revealed to Calvin, they will rather die than embrace it. And so, 
also, saith he, you see the Calvinists, they stick where he left them—a 
misery much to be lamented; for though they were precious shining 
lights in their times, yet God hath not revealed His whole will to them ; 
and were they now living, saith he, they would be as ready and willing 
to embrace further light as that they had received. Here also he put 
us in mind of our church-covenant, at least that part of it whereby we 
promise and covenant with God, and with one another, to receive 
whatsoever light or truth shall be made known to us from His written 
word.” It was in strict accord with this advice that the original 
Church at Plymouth covenanted “to walk in a church state in all 
God’s ways made known or to be made known to them.” And when 
the Westminster Assembly’s Confession of Faith was received, the 
Cambridge Synod of the Massachusetts churches said that they did 
“freely and fully consent thereunto for the substance thereof.” And 
the result has been that, in the examination of ministers on occasion of 
ordination or installation, we never have imposed any formal confession, 
but have allowed each person to present his views, orally or in writing, 
in his own way. The same practice long prevailed, in the New England 
churches, in the reception of the members to the local Church. Con- 
sequently, there has been a steady tendency to theological progress. 
The elder President Edwards was accounted in his day a great 
innovator, or ‘new light,” and his son, the younger President, 
enumerates ten marked ‘“ Improvements in Theology ”’ to be attributed 
to his father’s influence; while Dr. Finley could only explain jhis 
premature lamented death, in his 55th year, by saying: “He was 
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pouring in a flood of light upon mankind which their eyes, as yet, were 
unable to bear.” Though he died eighteen years before our national 
birthday, his spirit soon characterised our whole ministry, and developed 
that modified Calvinism which is known as “ New England theology,” 
and which differs exegetically and philosophically from the older form. | 
This has powerfully influenced the views of several other denominations. 
The Baptists, who were High Calvinists at first, came under its modi- 
fying power through its effect on Andrew Fuller, their leading theologian. 
The Low Church Episcopalians accepted its conclusions through 
Thomas Scott, the commentator. But very marked has been its 
reception among the Presbyterians, at least one-half of whom, on the 
subjects of imputation, ability, and the extent of the Atonement, agree 
with the Congregational view. This has come about not only by reason 
of the large transfer of Congregational ministers and members to that 
body, but also from the wide circulation of the writings of a succession 
of eminent theologians of marked originality and power—such as the 
two Edwardses, Bellamy, Hopkins, Emmons, Dwight, Taylor, Finney, 
and Bushnell-—by no one of whom do we swear, and each of whom we 
are free to criticise, and yet by whom a needed and important work 
was done. And it is most significant that no other denomination in 
America has produced such a brilliant array of fresh and influential 
thinkers, or can point, indeed, to a single theologian universally 
recognised as eminent for originality and suggestiveness. Theologically, 
New England, with its Congregational freedom of thought, has been 
the brain of America; and if religion had been only brain-work, we 
should have led all the denominations in number. It were well to realise 
that it is far more. 

It may easily be imagined that, as the Pilgrim faith was thus intelli- 
gently progressive, it inspired efforts to promote education. It aimed 
at a learned ministry and at a generally intelligent laity, who, according 
to the apostolic injunction, should “be ready always to give an answer 
to every man who asked them a reason of the hope that was in them.” 
Under this prompting, Congregational New England established com- 
mon schools, which have now spread into nearly every State of the 
Union, and have become a characteristic American institution. In 
addition to these, the same influence secured academies in all the larger 
towns, to teach the higher branches of English learning and the pre- 
paratory Latin and Greek classics ; and from this example the land has 
derived its vast network of academies and high schools. Above these 
were placed the colleges, the two oldest of which in the country, and 
the most celebrated—Harvard and Yale—were established by the 
Congregationalists. ‘These were followed, just before and just after the 
Revolution, by Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Williams, Middlebury, and, later, 
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by Amherst, under the same auspices, to whose halls went the young 
men of all denominations and from all parts of the land. And thus 
came into adoption the American college system, which has brought a 
liberal education within the reach of every earnest student. Still 
pressing on in the pursuit of religious truth, our Congregational fathers 
set a noble example to other Christian bodies by establishing the first 
Theological Seminary, at the beginning of the second third of our 
national century, at Andover, Mass.—a step which has since been 
imitated by all other denominations, even by those which for many 
years were accustomed to denounce an educated ministry as “ man- 
made.” And, before passing from educational appliances, it may be 
not amiss to note that among us, also, was the first weekly religious 
newspaper started—the Boston Recorder, now merged in Zhe Congre- 
gationalist—and that in this department our Churches have ever kept 
the lead, even the ablest and most widely circulated undenominational 
religious papers being under Congregational editorship. 


(Zo be continued.) 


—-————* $0 tony 2 —_—_— 


GoipEen Texts.* 


Auc. 4.— By faith the walls of Jericho fell down after they were 
compassed about seven days.” 
ERICHO was one of the strongest, if not the strongest city of the 
Canaanites. Its destruction was very important to the success of the 
invading host of Israel, for it was the key to the whole land west of the 
Jordan, and to have marched on and left this stronghold in their rear 
would have been a disastrous policy. Its walls were lofty and thick, 
and though the Israelites were armed, they were little acquainted with 
the art of war, and were destitute of those appliances with which alone 
a walled city could be successfully besieged. 

The problem to be worked out in the career of Israel was a pecu- 
liar one. The destiny God had prepared for the chosen people 
required that they should be successful invaders of a country held by 
tribes probably more numerous than themselves, certainly more 
advanced in wealth, military resources, and the arts of civilization, and 





* In the Lessons of the Sunday-School Union for 1878, there are certain passages 
of Scripture selected for repetition: these are called ‘‘Golden Texts.” The texts 
illustrated in this series of papers are those appointed for repetition on Sunday morning. 
The papers are not written with the intention of furnishing teachers with materials 
which they can use in their classes without trouble; but to assist their own meditation 
on the texts which they have to explain to the children, Parents, too, may with 
advantage have their thoughts occupied with the passages of Scripture which their 
boys and girls are repeating at school. 
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that this result should be attained without breeding in them a lust of 
conquest, or teaching them to live by the sword. ‘They were to have 
the virtues which make men superior in war, and to obtain the fruits of 
conquest, without learning the arts or acquiring the ambition by whiclr 
dominant military nations are created. It was a problem which 
miracle alone could solve ; and the reasonableness and credibility of 
the miracles must be judged of by the fitness which the family of 
Abraham had already shown to be the seed-bed of the future religion 
of mankind, and by the world-wide results that have justified the succes- 
sion of Divine interpositions which determined the course of their 
history. To anyone who believes in Creation and Redemption the 
miracles in the history of Israel offer no logical difficulty. A path of 
which the starting-point and goal are miracles may be expected to rise 
to the same level at intervals, if not all along the line. 

Never was war made in so strange a fashion as on this occasion. To 
the opposing hosts it was to be made evident that the victory lay not 
with human power or prowess, but in the hand of God. A great pro- 
cession was formed. First there came seven priests with trumpets of 
rams’ horns, then followed other priests carrying the Ark of the Cove- 
nant. The armed men fell into rank, and passed on before the ark ; 
the rest of the people followed behind. In solemn silence, broken only 
by the shrill blasts of the trumpets, the host of Israel passed round the 
beleaguered city, and thea returned to the camp. For six days this 
strange proceeding was repeated. On the seventh day, when the 
inhabitants of Jericho had learned to laugh at this harmless mode of 
making war, the Israelites rose early, about the dawning of the day, 
and compassed the city after the same manner seven times. ‘ And it 
came to pass at the seventh time, when the priests blew with the 
trumpets, Joshua said to the people, Shout, for the Lord hath given 
you the city. So the people shouted when the priests blew the trum- 
pets ; and it came to pass, when the people heard the sound of the 
trumpets and the people shouted with a great shout, that the wall fell 
down flat, so that the people went up into the city, every man straight 
before him, and they took the city.” 

What does this event say to us? What is the kernel of meaning 
hidden within this husk of miraculous history? Zime and Faith con- 
quer—this is the lesson. 

The confidence in Jehovah’s power, and unquestioning obedience to 
His commands displayed by Israel on this occasion, contrast very 
strikingly with the conduct of their fathers when commanded to enter 
upon a similar enterprise. The men who had come out of Egypt shrank 
back at the very idea of undertaking such a conquest when they heard 
that the people who dwelt in Canaan were strong, and that their cities 
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were defended by walls great and high. But those who had grown up 
in the wilderness, under the teaching of the law, were of a noble type ; 
they were men of like spirit with Caleb and Joshua, and they could 
dare anything when the Captain of their Salvation promised to fight for 
them. We read of no fears of a sally from the besieged, though the 
greater part of the host was unarmed, and separated from the band of 
warriors which marched in front. There was no disobedient impatience 
at the delay, nor any doubt that the word of the Lord would be fulfilled : 
‘‘ By faith the walls of Jericho fell down after they were compassed 
about seven days.” 

God usually takes time to fulfil His promises, albeit He is not really 
slack concerning them. ‘There is a moral purpose in the delay that 
tries our patience. We are intent upon getting out of the trial that 
afflicts us, or upon attaining the good upon which we have set our 
hearts; but God’s concern is not so much to please as to educate us. 
And time is required for moral impression. Perhaps the fact that the 
succession of our thoughts and emotions is connected with physical 
changes in the substance of the brain has something to do with time 
being required to produce permanent alterations, and build up enduring 
structures of character. One thing is certain, that sustained attention 
must be given to the objects from which we receive moral impression, 
in order to their producing their legitimate effect. God could as easily 
have thrown down the walls of Jericho at the first hour that the 
assembled host of Israel was ready to advance upon the city as after 
seven days’ delay; but the moral effect of the miracle in that case 
would have been almost entirely lost. Each of the seven successive 
days called forth a fresh exercise of faith on the part of Israel; the 
seven circuits of the seventh day gave that faith its perfect work. There 
could not have been even a child in the Israelitish host in whose mind 
expectation and awe were not raised to the highest pitch. The delay 
was equally necessary for the purpose of moral impression on the minds 
of the Canaanites. They had ample opportunity to observe all that the 
Israelites were doing, and to note the entire absence of all human 
means adequate to the task of storming a beleaguered city. Just when 
the action of Israel seemed nothing more than childish trust in some 
spell which had already proved a ridiculous failure, the awful crash 
came. There was no resisting a God who conquered with the solemnity 
of a religious procession, who did not even need to call to His aid the 
impetuous passion of highly-wrought enthusiasm, 

Let us fix it in our minds that time, which our impatience may call 
delay, is a necessary element in those Divine dealings which contem- 
plate our moral and spiritual welfare. Time is required to marshal 
before the soul those terrors of violated law that have power to awaken 

H H 
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its contrition, and only step by step can the soul be led up to that moral 
elevation whence the grand objects of faith and hope can be discerned. 
If the rain of Divine truth fall too swiftly and copiously, it will run off 
the heart so long hardened against moral impression ; it must drop as 
the gentle rain, and distil as the dew— line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little.” All enduring changes of 
character are long in preparation, slow in achievement, and confirmed 
by many repetitions. Sudden conversions, for which there have been 
no secret preparations, if there be such, are exceptions which prove the 
rule. Sickness, earthly trouble, sorrows, all take time to work their 
beneficent ends. We should be more anxious about our spiritual 
health than about the duration of the course of medicine needed to 
secure it. Our feverish anxiety to get rid of the medicine rather than to 
obtain the cure is childish. Nothing good without faith, nothing great 
without delay. Rye grass is ready for the scythe in a few weeks; 
wheat, the richest of all the grasses, requires many months to bring it 
to perfection. ‘‘ By faith the walls of Jericho fell down,” but only after 
they had been ‘‘compassed about seven days.” 


Aucust 11.—‘* Wisdom is better than weapons of war; but one sinner 
aestroyeth much good.” —Eccles. ix. 18. 

This “ Golden Text ” is intended to point the moral of the story of 
the sin of Achan. It will be remembered that Jericho was laid under 
a ban of destruction. All the people, old and young, with all their 
cattle, were to be put to death, and their destructible possessions 
burned with fire. The silver and gold, brass and iron, were to be 
brought into the treasury of the Lord. The Israelites were warned 
not to appropriate any of the property thus devoted under pain of 
bringing the ban upon themselves. Achan, however, was tempted to 
possess himself of “a Babylonish garment,” and to keep back from 
the Lord’s treasury two hundred shekels of silver and a wedge of gold. 
The curse which his sacrilegious hand had dared instantly took effect. 
An act of disgraceful cowardice on the part of three thousand men 
sent by Joshua against Ai, proved that a moral blight had fallen upon 
the camp of Israel. Their demoralisation was shown by the fact that 
though they were completely routed, only six and thirty of them were 
slain. Such a defeat was more than a disaster; it boded the utter 
failure of the national enterprise. Hence Joshua’s intense concern, 
and the solemn search which followed. 

The point to be seized is the close moral connection between the 
unbelief and cupidity of Achan and this cowardly conduct of the ex- 
pedition against Ai. Achan’s sin, like that of Ananias and Sapphira, 
was a tempting of God. It challenged the reality of God’s all-search- 
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ing gaze, and secretly defied His power to prevent the lust of gain 
from obtaining its desire. What in Achan had broken out into actual 
transgression was a strong tendency in the hearts of many more. Pro- 
bably they thought themselves entitled to the customary spoils of 
battle. The destruction of so much valuable property was in their 
eyes a useless waste. They did not understand, and did not care to 
understand, the high motive which dictated it. They had no desire to 
carry through the conquest of Canaan after that fashion. This secret 
consciousness of disloyalty to their covenant King made them cower 
before the bold front shown by the men of Ai. Unaccustomed to rely 
upon their own valour, and weakened by their rebellious feelings, panic 
seized them and they fled. They could no longer trust Jehovah to 
fight for them. 

Wherever there is this secret consciousness of disobedience to God, 
trust is impossible. The principal reason why so many apparently 
earnest seekers after God cannot trust His promised mercy and fail to 
realise the joy of salvation, is that with all their religious concern they 
are sensible of a flaw in the completeness of their submission to the 
Divine will. They have not broken down all the bridges and burned 
all the boats by which their retreat to the country whence they came 
out might be made good; there is someone to whom they cannot 
avow their purpose to serve God, some sacrifice demanded by con- 
science about which they hesitate, some duty from which they shrink. 
Their self-surrender is incomplete ; they are keeping back part of the 
price, hiding ‘a Babylonish garment” in their tent, and therefore to 
trust and not be afraid is an impossibility. Entire submission to the 
will of Christ is of the very essence of saving faithe No man can 
trust the Omniscient while he has the slightest sense of willingly per- 
mitting a cloud to rest upon his conscience. We cannot obtain peace 
with God until we walk before Him with a perfect heart. “ If we walk 
in the light as He is in the light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” The 
whole secret of reconciliation with God is laid open in these words. 

The “ Golden Text ” is a little wide of the story with which it is 
connected. It gives admirable expression, however, to the leavening 
power of evil, which is its chief lesson. Moral corruption is sporadic. 
The contagion of Achan’s spirit would quickly have transformed Israel 
into a nomadic, plundering horde, and have utterly incapacitated 
the nation for its Divine calling. In this way, this one sinner would 
have destroyed much good. How often has this been exemplified in 
the histories of families, schools, and churches! There is a low state 
of moral vitality. Principles of conduct, based on mere prudential 
considerations rather than on a loyal submission to Divine authority 
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and a hearty conviction of the beauty of righteousness, have induced 
a disposition to dally with evil wherever it has appeared expedient. 
Resistance to wrong has ceased to be instant and uncompromising. 
Divine sanctions have come to wear a dim and doubtful look. Ther 
some spirit, bolder in evil than the rest, takes the lead and the others 
follow. So in the sphere of literature, the tendency of the age gives 
birth to a writer who concentrates in himself its characteristic faults, 
and, by the power and boldness with which he gives them expression, 
hastens the process of corruption in his readers. The large influence 
of some prominent sceptics of our time and the ease with which they 
have destroyed the faith of many are owing to a previous wide-spread 
decay of religious conviction in educated society,—a decay, again, to 
be traced to the external and unreal character of much of the religious 
life of the last forty years. The match would not have lighted but for 
the preparation on the box. Never was there greater need for the 
Psalmist’s prayer, “Search me, O God, and know my heart; try me 
and know my thoughts ; and see if there be any wicked way in me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting.” 

But the Preacher’s epigram contrasts the power of wisdom with the 
might of destructiveness. Mere force can do little except destroy what 
is good. Even when used justifiably, to restrain the evil-doing of 
wicked men, it has no power to change their character. It can only 
deprive them of resources that were given them for better uses. The 
wave of evil with which they threaten society is simply arrested or 
broken for a time; in its very recoil it gathers strength for another 
attack. The repression of crime by sheer force, whether the criminal 
be an individual or a nation, is the most costly of all defensive measures 
and the least satisfactory in its results. History scarcely records a war 
that was not more or less a blunder, and the problem of the successful 
repression of crime has yet to be solved. The weapons of war employed 
by unpitying selfishness have signally failed. Wisdom, on the other 
hand, is healing, constructive, and nourishing. Might may sometimes 
prevent much good which wisdom would accomplish, but intelligence 
inspired by righteous purpose must eventually conquer, for it is the 
supreme power in the universe. Wisdom represents the energy of God : 
“She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her, and happy is every 
one that retaineth her.” 


Aucust 18.—* And unto this people thou shalt say, Thus saith the 
Lord, Behold, I set before you the way of life and the way of death.” — 
Jer. xxi. 8. 

This was not the first time in their history that God had set this 
alternative before the Children of Israel. When they set their conquer- 
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ing foot in the land of Canaan, He stayed their march between the 
mountains of Ebal and Gerizim that they might hear the blessings and 
curses of His law, and pledge themselves to obedience by solemnly 
accepting its sanctions. In various ways the same issue is set before 
us ; we have constantly to choose between a way of life and a way of death. 

The law proclaimed to the Israelites in the Vale of Sychar forbade 
idolatrous worship, murder, oppression, fraud, and cruelty, and enjoined 
reverence for parents, personal purity, and the sanctity of domestic ties. 
Obedience to this law was encouraged by the promise of great tem- 
poral blessings, while contempt of it was menaced with the direst national 
disasters. (Deut. xxvii., xxviii.) In like manner, there are laws of God, 
enforced by similar sanctions, guarding ovr national and social life. 
The great moral laws that respect men’s outward conduct and social 
relations have always been the same for all people, and the blessings and 
curses echoed between Ebal and Gerizim have been visited upon 
mankind throughout the whole course of history, and are visiting them 
at the present hour. These blessings and curses are bound up in the 
constitution and course of nature, so that they come to men by the natural 
consequence of their actions, irrespective of whether or not they be 
Christians. The diligent hand maketh rich, though it be the hand of 
the godless. The just man, even if an unbeliever, wins respect, trust, 
and reputation by his civil virtues. Purity of manners and warm 
domestic affections go a long way towards making happy homes. A 
people that abhors oppression, refusing either to endure or impose it, 
that secures the inviolability of life and property by equal laws justly 
administered, and abstains from all attempts at aggrandisement, save by 
industry, frugality, and peaceful enterprise, enjoys a guarantee of 
national safety and growth in the unchangeable law of God. There is 
an obedience to fundamental laws of cleanliness, temperance, industry, 
and social morality, which has promise of the life that now is as well as 
a godliness which, while including this, hath promise also of the life 
that is to come. Of course, obedience to the laws of health and material 
prosperity is the less important part of our duty. The discipline is not, 
however, without its uses as a training for our higher and spiritual life. 
God has set before us, in reference to the things of this world, a way of 
life and a way of death, a path of peace and a path of wretchedness, a 
road to success and a road to ruin; and it is generally possible, as ten 
thousand examples prove, to make the best of both worlds. 

Another occasion on which we are called upon to choose between the 
way of life and the way of death is when we are visited with the conse- 
quences of our past misdeeds and are chastened for our sin and folly. 
When men have failed to honour God’s law by obedience, the only way 
in which they can show their reverence for it is by sincere repentance 
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and humble submission to its penalties. This was the course to which 
the Jews were directed by Jeremiah. Their sins had drawn down the 
judgment of God. The enemy with which they had long been threatened 
was at the door. The judgment which was to destroy their city and 
sweep their land of its inhabitants, was on the eve of its execution. 
Though men as righteous as Noah, Job, and Daniel, should intercede, 
they could no longer delay the hour of doom. Lesser chastisements 
had been tried, there only remained national destruction. But in the 
midst of wrath God remembers mercy. Let the dismayed Jews repent 
of the trust in idols and the expedients of a worldly policy that had 
been their ruin, let them acknowledge the hand of God in their disas- 
ters, and, instead of waiting until the sword, the famine, and the pesti- 
lence have done their fell work, let them go forth to the Chaldeans, 
relying on the protection of Jehovah. Then, God says, they shall live ; 
their life shall be the prize that shall reward their submission and trust. 
But this will be the only way of escape. 

Every judgment with which we are visited, every hard consequence 
of past folly or wrong-doing presents this alternative—a way of life or 
a way of death. If it humble us on account of the past misdeed, and 
strengthen our resolution against it, then it becomes a stepping-stone to 
a wiser and better life ; but if we simply chafe under it and think our- 


selves hardly dealt with, if all our anxiety be to get out of the suffering 
rather than out of the sin that has caused it, then that which might have 
been for life becomes death to us. And the death of a virtue or the 
killing of a grace is a greater calamity to a man than the loss of his 
natural life. Illustrations of what I mean are not far to seek. The 


man who was false to his trust in the past now finds himself distrusted just 
when he is most anxious to command confidence ; let him accept the 
penalty meekly, and by patient continuance in uprightness strive to 
regain what he has lost. He will strengthen his own virtue even if he 
fail for a while to obtain its reward. ‘The young man who has disap- 
pointed by selfish dissipation the hope of an indulgent father, may find 
himself in an hour of need helped with sparing hand ; let him acquiesce 
in the justice of his treatment, and not lose the blessed fruits of the 
correction by bitter thoughts of the parent whom he has so grievously 
wronged. An effort to deserve his father’s confidence is just what is 
needed to give stability to his character, and confirm him in a new and 
better life. We should always be more anxious to be rid of the disease 
than of the medicine. Yet to how many the medicine is worse than 
the disease! They are more grieved at the chastisement than at the ill 
it was sent to cure. Thus, if they had their own way, they would chose 
death, for any fault persevered in is fatal, because it spreads corruption 
through the whole character. 
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Once more God sets before us the way of life and the way of death 
in the Gospel of Christ. Its warnings point to the way of death ; its 
invitations beckon us to the way of life. The whole superstructure of 
worldly power and pleasure which has been built upon the foundation 
of selfishness is doomed to destruction. Every man who hears the 
Gospel has the alternative set before him of remaining in this city of 
destruction by living to himself, or of going out to submit to the yoke 
of Christ and to bring his thoughts into captivity to Him. ‘‘ The 
wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” ‘The alternative is distinct, and cannot be evaded ; 
‘‘Except a man be born from above he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” 

Jesus Christ is the Living Way, and for this reason He invites us to 
Himself, to hear Him, trust Him, obey Him, live to Him. ‘‘ There is 
none other name given under heaven whereby we must be saved.” 
Every man will stand or fall in the day of judgment according to the 
relation he shall then sustain to the Lord’s Christ. ‘ He is Lord both 
of the dead and living.” This is a stupendous claim. Were Christ a 
mere man like ourselves it would be intolerable. He might in that case 
ask us to accept His teaching in the name of Truth, but He could not, 
without arrogance, demand our explicit trust in Himself. There can 
be no two opinions as to the way of salvation in the New Testament, 
for it is written across it in letters of light. The disciples ask nothing 
for the Master which He does notask for Himself. ‘‘ Lord,” said one, 
‘what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” ‘‘ Leave all that thou hast, 
and come and follow Me,” was the reply. This, according to Jesus 
Christ, is the way of life. He asks the complete surrender of our souls 
to Him. However opposed His commandments to our natural selfish- 
ness, and however hard to practice in the world as we find it, He asks 
us to trust Him that they shall be found for our good always. When 
the recollection of past guilt dismays us and conscience makes us 
cowards before God, Jesus has no other cordial for our fears than His 
simple authoritative word of forgiveness: ‘‘Son, be of good cheer; 
thy sins are forgiven thee.” If we ask for the credentials of His 
authority, He points to His wonderful works, to His words, whose 
quickening power our hearts confess, and to His death upon the cross, 
whereby He has drawn us unto Him. If we look wistfully towards 
death, and inquire about our destiny beyond the grave, His answer is: 
‘*This is the Father's will, that everyone which seeth the Son and 
believeth on Him, may have everlasting life, and J will raise him up at 
the last day.” 

Now, on what just ground can Jesus Christ declare that the moral 
destiny of every man depends on his relation to Himself? Why are 
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faith in the Lord Jesus and submission to His will the touchstone of 
character? How, with any justice, can men be separated from one 
another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats, according to 
their treatment of this Son of Man? Manifestly on one ground alone 
—because Fesus Christ is God, because the Supreme Good is enshrined 
in His person. Torefuse His teaching is to turn a deaf ear to the very 
voice of Truth ; to dislike His character is to discover an aversion for 
holy love ; to disobey His commands is to reject the authority of the 
moral law itself. For this reason He told the Jews that ‘they had 
both seen and hated both Him and His Father.” : 

Another reason why salvation turns upon faith in the Lord Jesus is 
that He represent God to us in an attitude of condescension and grace. 
The law of moral goodness, as exhibited in His life and character, is 
lovely beyond praise. It has become the universal standard of excel- 
lence. Who can deny that what is so beautiful in Jesus would not be 
admirable if reproduced in himself? Again, in Jesus Christ God is 
revealed to us, not as a monarch, occupied with exalted interests and 
far removed from us in sympathy, but as counting the very hairs of our 
head and weeping over our sins and sorrows ; as joying more over one 
sinner that repenteth than over ninety-and-nine just persons that need 
no repentance. To refuse submission, therefore, to His Son who is like 
Him, who speaks His words and does His works, is to trample on the 
first and great commandment and turn away from Supreme Love itself. 
These are reasons why salvation is by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Faith is just such trust in God as leads to self-surrender ; it is giving 
God our heart. This was the faith required of Abraham, the faith 
taught to Israel by the discipline of God’s Providence, the faith of St. 
James and St. Paul. We show our trust in God by clinging to right- 
eousness when appearances are all against its expediency. What 
appears to human wisdom or natural inclination the way of life is the 
way of death, while the course our flesh shrinks from is the only path 
of safety and happiness. Jesus Christ has pledged His word that if we 
come to him and take His yoke, we shall find rest to our souls. Not 
to believe Him is to choose death and incur a just condemnation. 


Aucust 25¢h.—“ He shall choose our inheritance for us, the excellency of 
Facob whom He loved.” —Psalm xlvii. 4. 

The forty-seventh psalm is not, as our translators regarded it, a pre- 
diction of the kingdom of Christ, but a Psalm of Commemoration. 
The best authorities are agreed that we should read this ‘* Golden 
Text,” if not in the past, at least in the present tense: ‘“‘ He chooseth 
our inheritance for us, the excellency of Jacob whom He loved.” The 
inheritance of the children of Israel was an oasis between two deserts, 
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a marchland between rival empires ; it was therefore a possession liable 
to be coveted by the reigning powers of the world and to become a battle- 
field for their armies. Danger hovered continually about its frontiers, 
but the security and joy of Israel was that they had not chosen it for 
themselves. God had put them there. It is ever God’s way to bestow 
His most dangerous gifts on those whom He can best trust. ‘Take the 
case of Caleb. 

In that chain of hills, running south and north, which separates the 
fertile valleys of Judea from the wilderness that extends to the Dead 
Sea, we have three notable sites—Hebron, Bethlehem, Jerusalem. 
Hebron, the southernmost of these, on whose sunny slopes grew the 
grapes of Eshcol, was the inheritance of Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 
given him as the reward of his fidelity when sent to spy out the land of 
Canaan, “ because he wholly followed the Lord his God.” The Lord 
chose Caleb’s inheritance for him. It would have been a dangerous 
gift for a man less stout-hearted than this brave veteran of four score 
and five, but the same trust in God which made him fearless of the 
mighty Anakim in the days of his youth gave him firm assurance in his 
old age that he would be able to possess himself of the mountain which 
God’s gift had made his rightful inheritance. His trust was not put 
to shame. (Josh. xv. 14, 15.) 

The high places of the earth, at the present day, are bestowed, as of 
old, by giving men the powers by which they are won and held. Am- 
bition, in the bad sense of the term, is ¢he dust of fame or power, but, on 
its brighter side, the word repxesents ¢he desire to excel. This is not, be 
it understood, a desire to be in advance of others wherever they may 
be, but an aim to reach the highest attainable excellence, whether many, 
few, or none share the honour with us. Such ambition is not to be flung 
away ; rather is it a passion to be cherished as a sacred fire from 
heaven. Woe to the man who has not some spark of it; it is all over 
with him ; he will never live worthily. Caleb had it conspicuously. 
He believed that by God’s help Israel could win Canaan, and, in reliance 
on ‘‘the Shield of their strength and the Sword of their excellency,” 
he was not afraid to undertake the most perilous part of the enterprise. 
The best places in the south of Canaan were held by the giant arms of 
the childrenof Anak. These therefore kindled the ambition of Caleb’s 
dauntless heart. Wherever the danger was greatest and the fullest con- 
fidence in Jehovah’s help was needed, there he desired to be. God 
gave him his inheritance accordingly. Since Caleb had the courage to 
attack the giants in their stronghold on the highlands of Hebron, 
Hebron should be Caleb’s possession. 

In the same way God chooses our inheritance for us. His Providence 
allots us the rewards of our industry, faith, and patience. Whatever 
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your path in life, if you determine to excel in it, to make full use of 
your stewardship and freely consecrate all you have received to the 
glory of the Giver, God will grant you that inheritance in the earth 
which such service will qualify you to enjoy with benefit to others and 
without injury to yourself. “The righteous shall inherit the earth.” 
It takes nothing from the reality of God’s choosing that His choice 
only becomes apparent through the course of events, and that it is 
accounted for by those habitual methods of Divine administration 
which we call natural laws. Our actions do not cease to be personal 
when they become habits. Why should God’s? He gives to every 
man his own—just what his capacity and use qualify him to receive. 
There is no such thing as luck in the allotments of human life. In the 
case of the mass it may appear as if there were, either because we 
persist in considering wealth and social advancement good, irrespective 
of the power to use them aright, or because the causes which deter- 
mine the different fortunes of the majority of men are too obscure for 
our ken. Some conspicuous excellence or infamous worthlessness is 
needed—an excellence or worthlessness unobscured by opposing cir- 
cumstances—in order to furnish a striking instance of Divine allotment. 
But whether we see it or not, there is reason to believe that in reference 
to our present earthly lot, we reap as we sow. Let us show our faith 
in the Divine order by stirring up the gift that is in us, and striving 
lawfully for every object of worthy ambition. 
Newbury. E. W. SHALDERS. 


Cate) 


i Missionary’s Work IN SAmoa.* 


Y pear Mr. PuiLiips,—It affords me great pleasure to take part 
in your ordination service to-day. I have long wished to see 
another missionary appointed to Tutuila, and that wish is now gratified. 
I have very much personal interest in that island: there my own 
missionary labour commenced ; there I experienced the greatest trial of 
my life, for thirteen ago I committed to the keeping of that island the 
dust of a precious wife and a first-born child, there to await the dawn 
of the resurrection-morn. 

But I must leave these personal reminiscences, and in plain terms tell 
you something (1) of the zs/ands to which you are going; (2) of the 
people amongst whom you will have to live; and (3) of the work you 
will find to do. 

1. Zhe Islands.—Tutuila is, as you are aware, one in the group (or 


* A description of the ‘‘ Field of Labour,” given at the Ordination of Mr. 
C. Phillips, as Missionary to Tutuila, at St. Helens, Lancashire, August 8th, 1877. 
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more correctly the chain of islands) known as Samoa, or the Navigator’s 
Islands. Samoa is the native name of the entire chain, and not of any 
particular island. ‘Tutuila is in size and extent of population the third 
island, being about twenty miles long, and containing a population of 
3,744. In addition to Tutuila you will probably have under your 
superintendence three other islands known as Manu’a, which contain 
a population of about 1,500. 

All the Samoan islands are mountainous, and are of volcanic origin. 
They consist almost entirely of volcanic matter, which has been poured 
out in the form of liquid lava, or vomited forth as cinders and ashes. 
Most of the volcanoes are very old, and all are at present extinct. But 
we have been now and again reminded, by slight shocks of earthquake 
we have experienced, that the fires still exist. A few years ago(1867)a 
submarine volcano broke out between two of the islands, and continued 
active for several days. Since then, however, there has been no 
eruption. 

Samoa possesses a very hot and moist climate. The heat in my study 
averaged 80 degs. F. day and night the year through ; but this constant 
head is tempered and made bearable by the trade winds, which blow 
with considerable regularity the greater part of the year. The climate 
being very humid, vegetation grows with great rapidity and luxuriance. 
The islands are completely clothed with verdure, from the tops of the 
mountains down to the level of the sea. The coast line is fringed with 
the pretty, and exceedingly valuable, cocoa-nut palm, which is most at 
home near the sea. And you will find the islands densely buried in 
other vegetation, both useful and pretty. For ferns, Samoa is unrivalled 
by any other portion of the world, both for the number of indigenous 
species and the beauty of their forms. 

Indeed, so luxuriant is the vegetation of these islands that it takes 
away, to a great extent, the grandeur of their appearance. I could not 
speak of the Samoan islands as being grandly beautiful, although they 
possess fine mountains ; I could say of them only that they are pretty. 
The chief reason is, that the vegetation so rounds off every angle that 
most of the precipices even look comparatively tame. 

The coasts of most of the islands are fringed, to a greater or less 
extent, with coral reefs. In some parts the inside of these reefs furnishes 
a smooth highway for boats and canoes, by means of which communi- 
cation between distant places is chiefly kept up. ‘There are, however, 
no extensive reefs around Tutuila—the island being too precipitous, 
and the consequent depth of water on the coast too great for the coral 
polype to construct very wide reefs there. 

An abundant supply of vegetables and fruits is produced on the 
islands. Of these, /aro (a species of arum or colocasia) is the most 
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important for food supply. After this come cocoa-nuts, yams, 
bananas, sweet potatoes, oranges, guavas, pine-apples, and several other 
fruits both introduced and indigenous. 

There is usually a good supply of such things to be had. But you 
must not imagine, from the enumeration of these vegetables and fruits, 
that everything there obtained is very nice and delicious. Few 
English residents in Samoa, I imagine, would of their own choice 
exchange the good things obtainable in Old England for all the fruits 
and other productions of the tropics. 

While speaking about these lower necessaries I may say, you will 
find diet somewhat limited in variety in Samoa. If you are fortunate, 
perhaps you may get fresh beef once a year; and possibly a taste of 
fresh mutton once in five years—at least that was my experience. But 
you will get fowls, fish, and pork ; and you will be able to keep a cow, 
so as to supply yourself with milk. Altogether you will find that, even 
in these lower things, you will get what is necessary without any very 
great self-denial. 

2. Now I will speak of the feop/e amongst whom you are to live. 
The Samoans belong to the great Malay race which has spread over so 
large a portion of the Pacific islands. Physically they are a fine people, 
much above the English in average size. They are dark brown in 
colour, some not much darker than an Italian peasant. They have 
black hair and very dark eyes. They are an undemonstrative people, 
lacking enthusiasm, and possessing very little warmth of feeling of any 
kind. I wish you to take note of this, so as not to expect too much of 
this kind of thing from them. If you were going among the black 
Polynesians of the Western Islands, you might be welcomed with wild 
enthusiasm. But a Samoan could not manifest that which he does not 
possess, and which it would be contrary to his race-characteristics to 
possess. 

The people have formany years been nominally Christian, and you must 
not expect to find in them the warmth of first love. They are all more 
or less church-goers, and are outwardly respectful towards Christianity. 
There are Roman Catholics in the islands as well as Protestants. French 
Roman Catholic priests are in strong force in Samoa, and have 2,852 
followers, between 200 and 300 of whom are on the island of Tutuila. 

You will find that the people will not prize you solely because you 
are a preacher of the Gospel. They will expect you to be a doctor. 
And to tell you the plain truth, I think the majority will prize you more 
as a doctor, if you prove yourself a skilful practitioner, than as a 
missionary of the Cross. This you would find out probably when you 
became accustomed to them, but I wish you to know it beforehand. 
The Samoans have a good share of self-conceit, and have opinions 
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of their own. You will not find them at the present time altogether a 
docile people, who will do everything you may ask them to do with un- 
questioning faith in your superior knowledge, ability, and disinterested- 
ness. But they are shrewd to discern the right; and asa rule, they 
will appreciate real worth and disinterested zeal. You must expect to 
find them quite as desirous to secure their own advantage, as they will 
be to give you an advantage. Usually they are much more liberal and 
just to a missionary than to any other foreign resident. As a rule, a 
Samoan is a real Jew at driving a bargain. Their intercourse with 
European and American traders has not improved them in this respect. 
They have even acquired some of the tricks of trade—one of the effects 
of their contact with civilisation ! 

The people are now in a state of transition. And we know a transi- 
tion period is usually one of commotion, trial, and difficulty. There 
are many concomitants of so-called civilisation which prove themselves 
anything but an unmixed good. There are certain drawbacks to be 
allowed for when taking into account the general progress which is 
being made—discount to be subtracted from the principal. 

Politics have always been the bane of Samoa. For the past few 
years chronic internal political disputes have been made much worse by 
the interference of unprincipled adventurers from without. From some 
foreign residents the people have suffered oppression and wrong; and 
by American adventurers (the agents of a California “ ring”) under the 
patronage of men who had influence with ex-president Grant’s cabinet, 
they have been cruelly deceived and woefully led astray. These things 
have made the people generally somewhat suspicious of the good inten- 
tions of most foreigners, and justly so. For some time even the influence 
of the missionaries was lessened by this state of things ; but that was 
for a short period only. 

I am sorry to say I believe foreign influence has greatly deteriorated 
the morals of some of the people. Men who have occupied official 
positions—British, Americans, and Germans—have by their immorality 
brought disgrace upon the Christianity and civilisation of their own 
countries, and have cast a stumbling-block in the way of a certain class 
of the people. These things of which I speak do not much affect the 
better classes in the community. They know enough to distinguish 
between real godliness, and the inconsistencies and immoralities of so- 
called ‘‘ Christian” foreigners ; and their appreciation of the principles 
of Christianity is not lessened by what they see. It is on the lower 
portion of the people—those who like to shelter themselves under the 
example of a white man—and especially a man of some importance— 
that such things exert a baneful influence. 

Perhaps you have seen in the public papers that the Samoan peop'e 
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have recently sent a request to Her Majesty’s Government for a British 
protectorate. When the telegram announcing that fact was published, 
I took the opportunity to advocate, both in the Z7mes and by personal 
correspondence with Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the acceptance of this request by Great Britain. I urged that our 
Government should afford moral support to the Samoan Government 
by a friendly treaty, and by appointing a Political Resident to the islands 
as adviser to the people in their efforts at self-government. 

If such a course were adopted, I am sure a great blessing would be 
conferred on Samoa. And I also believe that the small expense incurred 
in the salary of the Resident would be more than repaid by the fostering of 
British interests and trade in the islands, for most of the trade is now with 
Germany. I am sorry, however, to say that at present the Earl of 
Carnarvon holds out no hope that anything will be done by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Returning to my immediate subject, I must warn you not to expect 
too much civilisation in the Samoan people. In conversation the other 
day with a friend, he said in substance that a gentleman is made by a 
tailor: zc. that a man is a gentleman or otherwise according as he is 
dressed. I am afraid much of what is popularly called civilisation is 
largely dependent on dress, and the possession of fine houses, fine 
furniture, &c. If this be civilisation, you must not expect to find very 
much of it in Samoan people, and especially in the people of Tutuila. 
For the Tutuilans are generally behind the people of Upolu, which is 
the central island, which possesses the principal port, and where foreign 
influences work most effectively. 

The country being very hot, the people are naturally averse to wearing 
much clothing. You may be shocked at first by seeing the men on 
ordinary occasions with but a few yards of calico wrapped around them. 
Or, if you see them at their work in their plantations, you may find them 
with nothing except a girdle of large dracena leaves around them. And 
you may even see some of the women (if you catch them in their 
dishabille) with the usual loin cloth, consisting of about four yards of 
calico, on them ; and in addition to that, a garment made of a yard and 
half of cloth, with a hole cut in the middle, through which the head is 
put, allowing the ends of the cloth to hang loosely down before and 
behind. The native ministers you will find usually wear a shirt over 
the ample loin cloth ; and in this costume you may find some of them 
preaching in the village chapels. 

Usually, however, at public worship, you will find nearly all the people 
very decently dressed in European or semi-European clothing ; and the 
more advanced native ministers generally in white trousers and vest, 


black alpaca coat and white neck-tie. Some years ago I had a request 
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from some of my people that no native minister might be allowed to 
preach in a certain chapel (a kind of cathedral) in my district unless 
he were dressed in European clothing. I did not accede to the request. 
But I believe the expression of public opinion served to raise the 
standard of clerical dress in that particular building. 

I remember feeling a little shocked when I first saw the Samoans 
in their undress. But they have made great progress in this respect 
since then—1863. In fact, the quantity of European clothing they now 
buy is very great. Nearly all possess it, but the majority use it only on 
Sundays, and on high days and holidays. In1875 theimports of Euro- 
pean and American goods to Samoa was about £240,000 in value, and 
the exports nearly £250,000. 

But I confess I have come of late years to think less of Manchester 
and Birmingham wares as an indispensable adjunct to real civilisation. 
So long as the people dress decently I have not felt inclined to advocate 
the casing of their limbs in tight-fitting uncomfortable European garments, 
but have been better pleased to see light loosely-fitting garments appro- 
priate to the Eastern manners of the people (for these Samoans are 
Asiatic in their origin) and to the heat of the climate. I have even 
gone so far as to think that a bare-headed, bare-footed native minister, 
whose only clothing was an ample loin-cloth reaching to his ankles, over 
which he wore a simple white shirt and nothing more, was perhaps 
nearly as fully dressed as our Saviour or His apostles used to be when 
preaching in the towns and villages of Palestine. I do not, however 
commend my radicalism for your imitation—unless you like it yourself. 
But I am convinced that it is a good thing for a missionary to remember 
that in order to Christianise a people it is not absolutely necessary to 
Anglicise them, and clothe them in Lancashire cotton or Yorkshire 
wool. This is a fact sometimes forgotten. 

Wherever Christianity goes among barbarous races it is always 
followed by a material civilisation. And the modern notions of civilisa- 
tion will sooner or later be adopted. Whether we do it intentionally 
or not, we are always working for the Lancashire manufacturer, and 
creating wants which Manchester has to supply. A few years ago when 
I landed on a heathen island in the Pacific where the natives were per- 
fectly naked, and placed the first Christian teacher there, I found a trader 
had preceded me by a few weeks. His stock-in-trade then consisted 
of tobacco, and he very naively said to me: ‘ Now you missionaries 
have come here I must send at once for calico and prints, for the people 
will soon wish to clothe themselves.” ‘These improvements are sure 
to come, and it is not necessary for the missionary to force them faster 
than the development of the people requires. 

I would also warn you not to expect too much progress even in 
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the essentials of real civilisation and Christianity. You may be dis- 
appointed if you raise your expectations too high. You mustremember 
that great moral changes are almost always slow. We ought not to 
expect them to be otherwise. And the Samoans are slower than many 
other islanders in adopting improvements. ‘They are naturally very 
conservative. 

3- I will nowsay alittle about the work you will find to do in Tutuila. 

Perhaps in this part I may slightly trespass on the province of the 
gentleman who will address the charge to you. If so, I ask his pardon 
and yours. Anything I may say of the nature of advice will be con- 
cerning details which personal experience in the islands alone could 
enable one to offer. 

The first thing you will need, on arrival in Samoa, will be a knowledge 
of the language. Every missionary should obtain, as soon as possible, 
a good knowledge of the tongue of the people among whom he is to 
labour. He should acquire the ability to speak the language idiomati- 
cally and to pronounce the words correctly. Pronunciation is of first 
importance in Samoa. I would advise you to go among the people, 
and not to trust to books. Begin to talk atonce. Receive corrections 
from the people with evident thankfulness—a thankfulness which shows 
itself by manner and not merely by words. Show them that you are 
earnestly desirous to speak correctly, and that you are not ashamed to 
be told when you are wrong. The Samoans are a very polite people ; 
and they will soon learn whether you like to be put right when you 
make a mistake, or whether your pride is offended by a correction. 
Show them you wish to be put right, and they will do it. Let them see 
that you are mortified when told your pronunciation is not quite per- 
fection, and they will let you go blundering along all the years of your 
residence there without showing you your error—unless you, perchance, 
see a sly glance, or a smile, passing from one to another when you 
offend their good taste by incorrect speaking. There are some people 
who arestoo wise and conceited ever to become good speakers in a 
foreign tongue. I could tell some good stories on this subject, if this 
were the time or place for doing so. 

Other things being equal, the people will respect you the more for 
having a good knowledge of their language. They are inclined to think 
lightly of a missionary who does not speak it well. By speaking 
correctly you will also avoid much mortification, and your ministrations 
will be more effective than they otherwise could be. 

But I would advise you to degin to preach as soon as possible, and at 
first do not fear making a blunder. I never saw a people more 
charitable towards beginners than are the Samoans. They expect errors 
at first. They will pray in all their prayers that you may acquire a good 
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knowledge of the tongue. If at first a few children smile when you 
make an early attempt, nevermindthem. All the people will commend 
early attempts to use their language, and will be delighted to see your 
determination to get on. 

I have spoken of preaching as soon as you get a partial knowledge of 
the language. But do not be startled when I tell you I do not consider 
preaching the chief work of an English missionary in Samoa at the 
present day. In order to explain this let me give you a brief sketch 
of the religious condition and advantages of the Samoans. 

Every village in the island possesses its chapel and its native minister. 
Religious worship is regularly conducted by the native ministers in the 
chapels every Lord’s day, besides a lecture and a prayer-meeting during 
the week. As the villages in Samoa are small the native ministers 
are also schoolmasters. There are Sunday-schools, and in some 
villages Bible-classes, which are conducted by, or under the superinten- 
dence of, the native ministers. On Tutuila the villages are smaller than 
they are on other islands, and it will take you some time to visit all 
these little villages and preach to all the people. But the native 
ministers will preach to them every week, and your principal work will 
be constantly to exert an influence through them which will tell upon 
the whole population. 

Thus you see you are to be a bishop—not in the New Testament 
sense alone, but in the sense in which the word is used in the Episcopal 
Church. You are to be the superintendent, director, guide and helper 
to all the churches and congregations, and to their ministers—the main- 
spring of the whole machinery, keeping all in operation and order, and 
thus exerting a wide influence. Your office will be an extraordinary one, 
corresponding as near as can be, to that of the apostles in the early 
Church. 

Paul, the first missionary to the heathen, went abroad and preached 
the Gospel. He gathered the converts to Christianity into associations 
or churches for fellowship, one with another. He appointed faithful 
men to be the ordinary ministers or bishops to these churches ; while 
he occupied an extraordinary office in connection with the whole, visit- 
ing them, writing to them and to their ministers, to confirm them in the 
faith, to edify them, to correct errors and abuses which were sure to 
arise in the new institutions ; and thus generally to nurture them during 
the early stage of their existence, until they could safely be left to their 
own resources. 

You have not the first part of this work to do; the churches are 
founded, and have native ministers over them. But you will find plenty 
to do in visiting among them, in helping and instructing the native 
ministers ; in counselling and sometimes reproving those who are lack- 
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ing in discretion or devotedness. And although, when you thus go 
about, you will of course usually preach, still the preaching will bea 
secondary matter ; for you will have twenty or more ministers under 
your care, who will be able to preach better than you for a long time ; 
and perhaps a few who will preach better and more effectively in their 
own tongue to their own people, than you ever will be able to preach 
in the Samoan language to Samoan people. 

Two years ago we ordained all the native ministers in Samoa, and 
gave over to them all the general work of the pastorate in their villages. 
They take the responsibility of admitting members, and of administer- 
ing discipline, although in many cases you will find them seeking advice 
from you. Some of them are not as good and competent men as you 
would wish to see in their positions. ‘Too many ministers are required, 
in proportion to the population, for all to be first-class, or even as high 
as second-class. Tutuila suffers in this repect more than Upolu or 
Savail. 

You will find opportunities to help these men in various ways. At 
the periodical meetings which you will hold with them, you will be able 
to give them Biblical and other instruction. In a sense they will stand 
towards you very much in the relation of students towards their tutor. 
Even when you have a good knowledge of the language, I would advise 
you sometimes to hear them preach rather than preach always yourself. 
By that means you may find out and correct objectionable peculiarities, 
and give instructive and useful hints. 

Of course you will always have before you, as the end to be attained, 
the training of these pastors, eventually to become independent of such 
help as you will afford them. Owing to the meagre literature they pos- 
sess, and their present lack of experience, they are not yet sufficiently 
mature to be left entirely alone. Still you will do well to let them act 
independently as much as possible ; remembering that only by actual 
practice, by a sense of responsibility, and by the committal of some 
errors, can men become thoroughly experienced and wisely self-reliant. 

The work next in importance which I would commend to you is the 
care of the schools. You will find it profitable to attend as far as 
possible to the working of the village schools; to see how they are 
conducted, and to hold periodical examinations of the pupils. These 
will stimulate both teachers and scholars. If you can collect some of 
the most intelligent young men of your district into a school or class. 
under your own care, some to train for admission to the Malua Institu- 
tion for native ministers, and others to qualify, by a higher class educa- 
tion than they could otherwise obtain, for positions of importance in 
the government of the island, you will find this most valuable. 

To my mind, the chief want of the Samoan Mission at the present 
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time is a higher class education than that which has heretofore been 
practicable. Some of the young people are now beginning to appreciate 
the value of a knowledge of the English language. If you could con- 
duct an English class composed of the brightest and best boys it would 
be a step in the right direction. 

I may here say I am very anxious to see a Polynesian College estab- 
lished somewhere in the Pacific, where the best students from all our 
South Sea Missions might be collected together, and receive a high- 
class education in the English language. I regard something of that 
kind as essential, in order to complete the work of English missionaries 
in the islands. It is the keystone to the arch. If we had such a 
college, where our best students could get the kind of education I 
desire, English missionaries might soon withdraw Yrom most of our 
older missions, and their places could be taken by these men. But in 
order to obtain this, the most intelligent youth must first be taught the 
English language in their respective islands and districts. Bear this in 
mind in your work in Tutuila, and try to further such an important 
object. 


G 
Another work which the English missionary in Samoa has to do is, 
the preparation of a larger vernacular literature. It is well for every 


missionary to have some literary work in the vernacular on hand, even 
for his own sake. Most of our books hitherto have been commentaries, 
or text-books, for the students in the Malua Institution, where all the 
native ministers are trained. But there is room for a general history, 
for elementary books on science, and a number of other things. If you 
prepare a manuscript, which bids fair to be useful, the probability is you 
will get it printed and circulated, not only in Samoa, but also in the 
Tokelau and Ellice Islands, where the Samoan language is also used 
As the people advance the demand for useful literature must increase. 

Allow me now to mention a few matters which will affect you person- 
ally ; and some which will affect your relations towards others in the 
island. 

Although you will be the only missionary on Tutuila, you will be 
associated with the Samoan Committee, which comprises all the 
missionaries in the group. In the ordering of the work in your district 
you will be as independent as any Independent minister need wish to 
be. You will find some Presbyterian members of the Committee ; but 
you would never know it unless you were told. There are annual meet- 
ings of the Committee, at which the native pastors are also represented 
by a certain number of delegates. At these meetings matters affecting 
the well-being of the Mission are discussed, and decisions arrived at. 
The decisions are not generally more binding than are the decisions of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales. But all right- 
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minded men of course wish practically to abide by such decisions, and 
thus to secure harmony and co-operation throughout the Mission. I 
need not further point out to you the importance of working in perfect 
harmony with the brethren with whom you will be associated. 

I wish to say a few words respecting your social relations with the 
natives, and especially with the native ministers. Of course you will 
find the people intellectually, and in many other respects, your inferiors. 
If it were not so, there would be no necessity for you to go among 
them. Now there is a great danger lest a missionary, under such cir- 
cumstances, should look down too much upon the natives and treat them 
with too little consideration and respect. Formerly the people looked 
upon the missionarv as a very superior being indeed, and in their polite- 
ness they assumed’a very humble attitude towards him, and paid great 
deference to his will and opinion. Now, however, times have changed, 
and they are still changing. The people have more intercourse with 
other foreigners, who are visitors to, or residents in, the islands. 
Missionaries are not now their only patterns ; and they are growing out 
of their unsophisticated habits and ideas. They are also changing 
their own habits, and drawing nearer in some respects to the 
missionaries. 

Sometimes it is a little hard for one who saw the people in their 
lowest condition, quite to comprehend the extent of the change which 
has taken place. You will have no difficulty of that kind to overcome, 
but will find it easy to enter into full sympathy with the present order 
of things without prejudice. You will do well to encourage the growth 
of self-respect, and the desire for social advancement in the people ; 
without descending to their level (as the French priests have often done, 
expecting thereby to gain greater favour with the natives, in which 
hope, however, they have generally been disappointed), you will be able 
by friendly aid to lift them towards your own standing, and to direct 
their development. Especially may you do this by judicious social 
intercourse with the native ministers, and others who occupy positions 
of influence. 

You will find a number of foreign residents belonging to different 
nations on Tutuila. As a rule, most of these men are not such as you 
would associate with for your own sake. But you will doubtless wish 
to show a friendly spirit towards them in order that you may find 
opportunities for doing them good. We have always tried, as far as 
possible, to collect such men at religious services which have been held 
especially for their benefit. As a rule, we have found them a difficult 
class to influence. Still I would commend these persons to your prayer- 
ful sympathy. And for your encouragement, I may say I have known 
some of the very worst of them reclaimed and become consistent Chris- 
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tians, through God’s blessing on the means employed for their benefit. 
“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand: for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, 
or whether they both shall be alike good.” 

In concluding this long address, allow me to say a little respecting 
the care of your health, your private work, and recreation. ‘The climate 
of Samoa, although comparatively healthy for the tropics, is trying to 
the European constitution. You will especially be liable to suffer from 
undue exposure or over-exertion at first. Do not expose yourself too 
much in the hot sun by day, or to the heavy dew at night. Some 
persons when they first arrive in the islands, think they can defy climate, 
and act as they please ; those who act rashly and refuse to listen to 
advice, always pay the penalty of their rashness, and purchase their 
experience dearly. I have known men who have, humanly speaking, 
shortened their lives in this way. It is impossible for me to enter into 
details on this matter. All I would say is, when you reach Samoa, 
listen to good advice and follow it. 

You will be isolated from your brethren in the Mission, you will lack 
many of the enjoyments which at home are derived from social inter- 
course with like-minded and like-cultured friends. Your home will need 
to be self-contained, to use an expressive word in a sense which you will 
not find in the dictionaries, but the meaning of which you will readily 
see ; you must find in your own home nearly all you need, and be com- 
paratively independent of external adjuncts to satisfaction and progress. 

Do not cease to be a student even in Samoa. Have books and read 
them. If you have not many friends near you outside your house, you 
may have the choicest minds as friends in your house ; the best men 
and women of all ages will stand quietly on your library shelves, and 
be ready to talk to you, and help you, and comfort you whenever you 
please. Some people think a missionary does not need many books, 
and that they are only a trouble to him. No greater mistake can be 
made. An isolated missionary is just the man who needs the best and 
the newest books ; for without them he is sure to become rusty and be- 
hind the age. If any friend of yours wishes to help you, and to keep 
a warm place in your heart, [ would advise him regularly to post to you 
the British Quarterly Review, the Contemporary, the LVineteenth Century, or 
the Edinburgh Review ; or, to send you a present of recent good books 
now and again. If no one promises to send you any of these reviews, 
I would say, order and pay for at least one of them yourself, and also 
the English Independent, and buy a few good books every year. From 
my own experience I tell you the money will be as well and legitimately 
spent, as that which you lay out in the purchase of flour, sugar, tea, &c. 
for a missionary doth not “ve by bread alone. 
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You will need some out-door as well as in-door recreation. If you 
have a taste for the beautiful in nature, and have sufficient delight in 
God’s works to search them out, you will find ample scope in Samoa for 
the cultivation of such a rational taste. My chief recreation in the 
island was in Natural History observations, and not only did I find 
immense personal benefit from them, but was also able to add some- 
what to the sum of human knowledge by such pursuits in such a field. 
I have sought and found reinvigoration, both to mind and body, in an 
excursion to the mountains searching out the treasures of nature. And 
I commend such pursuits to you as the best and most profitable recrea- 
tive occupations you will find. 

And now, my dear brother, I pray Almighty God to be with you and 
yours, to bear you in safety to Tutuila, and to help you long and suc- 
cessfully to labour for His glory in the promotion of the best interests 
of the inhabitants of that island. If this address furnishes you with 
any hints which will be useful and stimulatigg in your future work, to 
God be the glory. 

S. J. WHITMEE. 


THe ForsakEN Cross. 


* EARS clear the sight,” I said in pride of grief; 
“The wise have always learn’d in Sorrow’s school :”’ 
And in my scorn I deem’d the man a fool 
Who talks of happiness; ‘a respite brief 
Is all the brave accept, no long relief.” 
I was the fool: I knew not that mine eye 
Was blinded with the tears I would not dry. 
I sought the Cross, to gaze upon the Chief 
Of them who suffer ; but the Cross was bare, 
And to my wondering heart these words were borne— 
“He is not here, but ris’n into His joy.” 
Dear Lord! forgive my pride, forgive my scorn: 
The happy angels go on Thine employ, 
And Christlike griefs for Christlike joys prepare. 
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THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM. 


IV.—THE Parson’s PoWER IN THE PARISH. 


N the recent discussion in the “ Modern Symposium ” of the Wineteenth 
4A. Century, Mr. Grant Duff tells us that Mr. Walter Bagshot “ once 
quoted to me some words which I do not remember ever having seen 
in print, but which owe their origin, I think, like many other note- 
worthy things, to Dr. Newman, ‘When we have stated our terms and 
cleared our ground, all argument is generally either superfluous or 
fruitless.’ No observation could be more true, but, unfortunately, 
there is the preliminary difficulty of getting the necessary definitions, 
and, simple as it seems, that is not so easy to surmount. In almost 
every controversy with which we are acquainted, each party complains 
that his own position is not understood by its antagonist, and not 
unfrequently there is an element of irritation on both sides, from the 
notion that there is a wilful misunderstanding. This is the case in 
relation to that parochial system which we are now considering. Mr. 
Thomas Hughes in a volume which he has just published to vindicate 
the rights of ‘the Old Church ” and at the same time to enforce the 
necessity of reforming it, points to an article by Mr. J. G. Rogers in 
the WVinetcenth Century, in reply to Mr. Forster’s Bradford speech, as 
illustrating ‘‘ in a striking manner what seems to me the extraordinary 
incapacity of the Liberationist leaders for understanding the position of 
Liberal Churchmen,”’ and then proceeds to give what he supposes to 
be a reply to the Liberationist argument, but which is based upon a mis- 
conception of its meaning so complete and ludicrous as to be almost 
grotesque. No objection has ever been raised to the parochial systena 
simply as “a national organisation covering the whole country.” The 
objection is to the relation which the Government sustains to it. The 
contention of Mr. Forster in the speech in question was that under the 
present arrangement the State provided a clergyman for every parish, 
and so cared for the spiritual wants of those who would otherwise be 
neglected. Mr. Rogers replies that the ideal, whether a desirable one 
or not, is not worked out, that the State has abandoned the attempt to 
make the provision, and that multitudes of districts would have been 
left destitute but for the action of voluntary Christian zeal. That this 
zeal has been called forth in connection with the Established Church 
does not touch the point at issue. The question is, whether the inter- 
ference of the State is necessary in order to save the districts in question 
from utter heathenism. An affirmative answer is certainly not justified 
by the fact that Churchmen have made the requisite provision. It may 
be argued, of course, that those who have built churches and endowed 
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their ministers would not have done it but for their attachment to the 
principle of a State Church, and, so far as evidence can be adduced in 
support of this view, the plea is entitled to fair consideration. It is, 
however, a dangerous one to employ, in view of the probabilities of Dis- 
establishment, and one which will be eminently distasteful to those devoted 
adherents of the Church who love it more than the material accidents 
of the Establishment. But such as it is, it is the only reply which bears 
even the semblance of an answer to the argument which Mr. Hughes 
attempts to meet, but the point of which he has so completely missed. 

This is the point which has already been elucidated in these articles. 
We started on the assumption that the State, under the Erastian theory, 
accepted the responsibility of sending into every parish a competent 
religious instructor, to whom everyone could go for guidance and help, 
with the feeling that he was not asking any favour, but simply availing 
himself of a public provision. This was Mr. Forster’s statement, and 
we have been inquiring how far it accords with facts. We have found 
that it is a purely ideal picture, for the State has not only left a great 
portion of the most difficult part of the work to be done by private 
effort, but does not even exercise a proper supervision over the appoint- 
ment of the men whom, nevertheless, it commissions to discharge the most 
important of all the functions which it has assumed. In short, there are 
hundreds of districts for which all that the State has done is to authorise 
their erection into separate parishes and to give to their incumbents the 
rank and authority of the national clerisy. This combination of the 
public and private systems in one Church, may or may not be 2 
desirable arrangement in itself. What we contend for is, that it is a 
practical abandonment of the Erastian theory, and still more, that it is 
a sufficient answer to the suggestion that the self-devotion and zeal of 
Christians would not suffice to provide for the evangelisation of the 
country without the help of public funds. 

But we are now prepared to advance a step further, and to contend 
that the parochial system has been a hindrance rather than a help to 
the progress of the Church. It is not at ali difficult to see why this 
should be so. The general scheme of a nation, mapped out into 
districts of convenient size, in each one of which is placed a godly man, 
whose one aim and work in life is to watch for the souls of the people, 
is eminently attractive, especially to those who regard religious thought 
and duty as something altogether apart from the ordinary business of 
life, and have never grasped the idea of a Christian minister as a leader 
in all that tends to the elevation and the progress of humanity. The 
Erastian view of a clergyman, so far from tending to his emancipation 
from that thraldom of popular feeling and prejudice under which mos? 
men are too much in danger of being brought, tends rather to his 
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degradation. Experience has shown, by a sufficient large induction, 
that few classes of men are less independent or less amenable to all the 
quickening influences of progress than State functionaries; and the 
danger of the ministers of a religion, which was meant to be in sym- 
pathy with all true advance, being entangled in the yoke of that stolid 
Conservatism which is so powerful in public departments, is itself an 
objection to the theory, in some aspects of it so plausible, that the 
nation should have a body of public religious instructors. But inde- 
pendently of any objection to it of this kind, the Erastian idea, if it is 
to be adopted at all, must be carried out fairly. It is practising upon 
the credulity of men to ask for support for an institution on grounds 
which assume it to be the very opposite of that which it is in its actual 
working. Yet this is what has been done in the glorious representa- 
tions of the “ parochial system,” which form so striking a feature in the 
apologies for the Establishment, and which are in such marked contrast 
to the melancholy lamentations of ardent Church reformers and the 
extraordinary disclosures which may be found in Blue-Books. The 
ideal blessings of the system are telling arguments against Dissenters ; 
but among those who employ them must be many who know that, if 
the boasted system had not been accommodated to the ever-changing 
circumstances of the country, if the rights of incumbents had not been 
continually overridden, if, in truth, the very arrangements to which so 
much importance is attached, had not in scores of cases been practically 
set aside, the Establishment must have perished long ago. Practically 
the system has utterly collapsed, and if the State Church has not 
collapsed with it, it is because there have been Churchmen sagacious 
enough to perceive that its iron bonds must be relaxed, and strong 
enough to do what they saw to be necessary. 

Still the law remains to a large extent unchanged, and the clergyman 
in hundreds of parishes is an autocrat whose power in his own depart- 
ment—and that department covers a very wide extent of territory, in- 
cluding much that is not religious or even strictly ecclesiastical—is all 
but absolute. He owes a certain obedience to his diocesan, who, if he 
thinks it necessary, can assert his right to occupy the pulpit, but the 
practical restraint thus imposed is very small, and, as against all others, 
the prerogative of the incumbent is supreme. The care of all the souls 
in the parish is by law entrusted to him, and if he is pleased to regard 


all other Christian teachers as intruders, whose existence, unfortunately, 
he is compelled to tolerate, he is only acting in the spirit of the legisla- 
tion which has made him what he is. In a large number of cases, he 
has not even that sense of obligation and responsibility which he 
would feel if the office had been conferred upon him by a_ public 
authority because of his special fitness for it. He holds it altogether 
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irrespective of any personal qualification. He may be singularly 
suited to the work, richly endowed with the intellectual and spiritual 
gifts most calculated to ensure success, possessed with the spirit of his 
office, and anxious to use all the opportunities it gives him for good. 
But he has not received the appointment, as he well knows, because of 
his gifts or graces ; in truth, he might have been utterly destitute of both, 
without zeal in the service of Christ or the Church, a mere hireling, 
content with the perfunctory discharge of duties which he felt to bea 
weariness, void of spiritual sympathy in his personal dealings with 
his flock and deficient in all capacity for effective preaching ; but the 
position would have been his all the same. 

We know of few sadder spectacles than that which is furnished by a 
clergyman of the latter type, who has succeeded to a family living and 
is conscientiously desirous to discharge what he believes to be his duty, 
but who is without either capacity or taste for its efficient performance. 
There is no abatement of his pretensions, for he feels himself bound in 
honour and in loyalty to the Church to maintain the position which the law 
has assigned him. He accepts the chair at public meetings because it 
is the proper place for the ecclesiastical chief of the parish, but it is only 
to éxhibit to the world his incompetence. Asa man of benevolent 
purpose and good intentions, he is anxious to lend the influence of his 
office to all movements for the public good, provided they are carried 
out on Conservative lines, and do not menace any interference with the 
traditional or assumed privileges of the Church; but his attempts to re- 
commend them are a purgatorial affliction to his audience, whatever they 
may be to himself. He is a man of kindly spirit, full of amiability, but 
the law has placed him in a false position, the right and prestige of which 
he feels himself bound to conserve. ‘To do him justice, he has studied 
the duties of the parish priest with great care, and shows exemplary 
assiduity in his endeavours to discharge them. He has early services, is 
constant in his visitations of schools, is careful to keep the adminis- 
tration up to the highest point, and does not fail to let Noncomformists 
know that he looks upon them as part of his flock, though, unfortunately, 
they have strayed from the proper pastures. It is as impossible not to 
respect him, as it is to suppress the regret that circumstances have 
forced him into a position for which he is so lacking in fitness. It may 
be said, indeed, that preaching is not the only or even the chief 
function of the parish clergyman, but surely it is an important function of 
the man who is appointed to be the religious teacher of the people. If 
we are to adopt Matthew Arnold’s latest idea, we may perhaps safely 
dispense with preaching altogether. He tells us that ‘the need for 
beauty is a real and now rapidly growing need in man; Puritanism 
cannot satisfy it, Catholicism and the English Church can. The need 
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for intellect and knowledge in him, neither Puritanism, Catholicism, nor 
the English Church can satisfy. It is satisfied now-a-days elsewhere, 
through the modern spirit, science, and literature. But as one drops the 
false science of the Churches, one perceives that what they had to do 
was so simple that it required no science.” Accept this view, and the best 
thing to do is to abolish the pulpit, and in that way alter the concep- 
tion of the Christian ministry altogether. If the chief public work of 
the clergy is to minister to the sense of beauty, it need not be so difficult 
to recruit their ranks. There are numbers of men who are able to 
superintend the floral decorations of churches, or to organise choirs, or 
even themselves to read the liturgy with impressiveness and pathos, and 
altogether to provide that beautiful service for which ecclesiastically- 
minded young ladies crave, who would never acquire any power as 
preachers. An evil day will it be for the liberties as well as for the 
religion of England should this ever come to be the case. Happily, the 
pulpit has not yet been effaced, and though the Anglican Church makes 
no provision to secure that her clergy shall be preachers, they are 
nevertheless expected to preach. 

But it is not in the faculty for preaching alone that a parish priest may 
be deficient. He may be equally unfitted for any other function which 
may be assigned to the clergyman, and yet he is the one person in the 
parish whom the law recognises as competent for their performances, 
and competent, not because of what he is in character or by attain- 
ments, but solely because of a title which he has inherited, or bought, 
or received as a dowry with his wife, or had conferred upon him as a 
boon or a reward for some service by a personal friend. There was a 
clergyman who, a short time ago, advertised for a wife who had pro- 
perty sufficient for the purchase of an advowson ; and though there may 
be very few who would adopt such a mode of making known their 
desires, it is impossible to deny that there are many who have received 
clerical preferment in consequence of a fortunate matrimonial connec- 
tion. But whether the “freehold” has thus descended as a family 
heir-loom, or been purchased by father, or father-in-law, or wife, it has 
become a piece of individual property. Good men may remember 
that it is also a trust, though even they may feel it very hard to get rid of 
the idea of private right in a position attained either by inheritance or 
by purchase. If the parish is not viewed in precisely the same light 
as the manorial lands, there can hardly fail to be in a large number of 
cases something of the same feeling, and where there is not it is due 
to the overpowering and elevating influence of nobler sentiments, 
which the arrangements of the law are directly calculated to repress, 
{t is only natural that the clergyman invested with such prerogatives 
should view all Dissenters with a jealous eye, for they are not only theo- 
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logical or ecclesiastical opponents, but so far as they succeed, they are 
curtailing his power and so diminishing the value of his property. But 
it is not Dissenters only who are the objects of this suspicion. The 
vicar may be, and probably is, a very sound and even devoted Church- 
man, but his zeal for the Church may be held in check by a considera- 
tion of the private interests of his vicarage. The parish may have 
overgrown all existing provision for its religious wants. There may be 
a manifest need for dividing it into districts, each with its own church 
and vicar. Or there may be a dissatisfaction on the part of Churchmen 
themselves with the services of the incumbent, and however inconsis- 
tent such a procedure may be with the fundamental idea of the Act of 
Uniformity, it may be expedient in the interests of the Establishment 
that there should be another church, with a different type both of 
teaching and ritual. But what is clear to others, is perhaps not likely 
to be so evident to the vicar, and the vicar is supreme. No church 
can be built in the parish without his consent. All schemes of exten- 
sion which involve a modification of parochial arrangements must have 
his concurrence. Even a brother clergyman cannot hold a prayer- 
meeting, or visit one who may desire his spiritual council and succour, 
without the permission of the incumbent. So thoroughly has the law 
done its work that an incumbent may defy not only the public opinion 
of his parishioners, but the remonstrances and appeals of his diocesan, 
who is utterly impotent to break down the barriers by which he may 
prevent the progress of the Church. 

The parochial clergy may be, and (as the evidence given before the 
House of Commons Committee on the Public Worship Facilities Bill 
incontestably proves), actually have been, obstructives to the advance 
of their own Church. So that, as a matter of fact, the inestimable 
blessings which the State is said to have provided for the good of the 
nation, have really hindered the zealous members of the Church from 
doing the work on which their hearts were set. Very probably this 
will be regarded as uncharitable, but we are only giving the results of 
the testimonies of Churchmen themselves. Canon Ryle has said— 

“T do not believe there are five bishops on the Bench who would not 
admit they have large parishes in their dioceses which are in a most unsatis- 
factory state, and yet under our present ministerial system ‘they cannot be 
improved by the Church of England. No! If the careless incumbent likes 
to shut his door against improvement, and entrench himself behind a 
perfunctory discharge of his duties, the bishops can only sit still and wait, 
and hope, and pray! And when this goes on for twenty or thirty years the 
Church suffers, Churchmen are driven into Dissent, the world mocks, the 
devil triumphs, and souls are ruined.” 

Some years have passed since this was written, but the law remains 
the same. It may be that the spirit of activity which is abroad in the 
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Church has diminished the extent of the evil, but the source of it is still 
there, and is in the system itself. If, too, it may possibly be less mis- 
chievous in one direction, it is even more so in another. There may 
be fewer indolent and obstructive clergymen, but the spirit of antagonism 
between the two schools was never so strong, and there is a growing 
disposition on the part of eager partisans to keep rival churchmen out 
of their parishes. But it is worse than idle to complain of the fruit, 
and at the same time to boast of the excellence of the tree. No doubt 
the influence of this parochial system, like that of all others, depends 
largely upon those by whom it is worked, but its nature is such as to 
offer facilities for the abuse of power to selfish or indolent men, and 
to engender even in the hearts of good men feelings that may seriously 
interfere with their loyalty to their Church or to the Gospel. Such 
feelings may not be either unworthy or unchristian, and yet they may 
place a clergyman in a dilemma out of which he cannot easily find a 
way of escape. For example: an advanced High Churchman may 
have a number of his parishioners who are dissatisfied with his mode of 
conducting the service, but having no desire to leave the Establishment 
are anxious to erect a church where they may enjoy a pure Protestant 
teaching, and a plain Protestant ritual of the Low Church type. What 
is the clergyman to do? He holds himself responsible for the religious 
work of the parish ; is he to consent to the dishonour proposed to be 
put upon Catholic truth by allowing a Protestantism which he abhors 
to have a place within his own domain? On the other hand, he is a 
minister of the Church of England as by law established; is he to 
weaken the power of that Church by forcing a number of people, who 
at heart are as loyal to that Church as himself, into open revolt and re- 
luctant dissent? The same difficulty, of course, may occur on the other 
side, and is, according to the testimony given before the Parliamentary 
Committee, frequently occurring. ‘‘ Cases” (said Mr. A. M. Dale, son 
of the former popular rector of St. Pancras) ‘‘ of Low Church and High 
Church, or of High Church against Low Church, constitute one of the 
most delicate and difficult things that the Bishop has to deal with.” 
But what we urge here is, that the first difficulty is with the clergyman, 
and that it is a difficulty forced upon him in consequence of the auto- 
cratic power with which he is invested in the parish. The proposal to 
give a number of the parishioners permission to build a rival church, 
and practically to set up a rival sect under the shadow of the same 
Establishment, whose clergy are all bound by the same law, have all sub- 
scribed the same tests, and are all required to use the same formularies, 
is sufficiently grotesque. But whatever its merits or demerits, it is 
hardly one on which the incumbent, whose rights are thus invaded, 
should have to decide; and yet, under the present relations between 
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him and the parish, it is difficult to see how it can be denied to him. 
It is true that he is a public officer who should not only be amenable to 
law, but should be ready to use his personal influence of the institution 
of which he forms a part. But he has also a private freehold, whose 
value he is not willing to see diminished. He may desire to use it for 
private ends, or he may feei himself conscientiously bound to use the 
power it gives him for the promotion of his own individual opinions. 
Thus, as we have said, obstruction may be caused by sincere and de- 
voted, as well as by self-seeking and careless incumbents. In either 
case the interests of the parishioners or of the Establishment itself 
suffer, because it has pleased the State to turn a great public office into 
a piece of private property. 

That there is no exaggeration in this view is evident from the state- 
ment of the gentleman from whom we have already quoted, a solicitor 
learned in ecclesiastical law. The question asked was :— 


“324. Will you kindly explain to the Committee what is now the legal 

position of an incumbent of a church?—Awzswer. He has, as against every 
other incumbent, exclusive cure of souls over the whole of his parish ; he 
has no cure exclusive of the bishop. As between him and all other bishops, 
the bishop has exclusive cure of souls over the whole diocese, and can enter 
any church in his diocese if he pleases ; but as between incumbent and 
incumbent, the cure of souls is exclusive, not merely as regards the perform- 
ance of Divine worship and administration of the offices of the Church, but 
also as regards visiting the sick, superintending meetings and schools, and 
a variety of things which occur in every well-conducted parish.” 
That this is no barren right which has become obsolete through disuse, 
and which could not be revived except at the risk of odium, is well- 
known to all who have any acquaintance with the internal working of 
the system. We ourselves knew a family which left the Establishment 
and became Dissenters, because the rector of the parish in which they 
lived refused to allow the clergyman of the next parish, at whose church 
they were in the habit of attending, to visit a member of the household 
in sickness. The singular point is that in this case both the clergymen 
belonged to the same school in the Church. A case equally remark- 
able in its way was noticed a short time ago in the pages of the Con- 
GREGATIONALIST, where the Evangelical Bishop of Rochester rebuked 
a clergyman in a suburban district because he was supposed to have 
attended a meeting of a general character in a Primitive Methodist 
chapel, just outside the bounds of his own parish. But nothing could 
be more distinct than the evidence given on this point. First we have 
Mr. A. M. Dale’s replies to Mr. Forster :— 

“ 423. You gave an instance of a church largely attended without a district, 
and you said that the clergyman of that church would have no power to 
visit any of the congregation when sick. I suppose, practically, he does 
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visit ?—He does ; but a question has arisen in that case. He is not inter- 
fered with by the incumbent of the mother-Church for what he does inside 
the walls of his building ; but he issued bills a short time ago inviting the 
young persons to attend his church, when he would preach and instruct 
them. The rector came down on him at once. He said, ‘ You are inter- 
fering with my cure of souls. You are inviting my people to come to your 
own church ; they must not do that.’ &c. &c. 

“426, Did you ever know a case of the rector or vicar trying to prevent a 
clergyman visiting his congregation when sick ?—I have known cases; very 
rarely, I am happy to say.” 

With the number of cases we have nothing to do. Our point is that 
the incumbent has the power by law to prevent any intrusion by any 
brother clergyman upon his “‘ exclusive cure of souls.” The Dissenter 
has shaken himself free from the restriction. He may be a nuisance, 
but he is a nuisance that cannot be removed, except when landlords 
employ their authority to eject tenants by whom he is harboured. 
Through a “ great fight of afflictions” Dissent has emancipated itself 
from the yoke, but it still presses on the clergy. Again, we may use 
Canon Ryle’s trenchant words: ‘‘ It was a common joke of O’Connell’s 
that a certain Irish town had over its gates the inscription—‘A Jew, 
Turk, and Atheist may enter here, but not a Papist.’ I fear that the case 
of a neglected parish is somewhat parallel. You may write over its 
boundaries, ‘ Infidels, Papists, and Dissenters may enter here, and do 
what they like, but not a Churchman.’” After the way in which the 
‘parochial system” has been glorified, and Dissenters have been 
denounced for their audacity in venturing to propose any interference 
with it, this is a strange view of its operation. But it only shows how 
different is the aspect it bears to those within the Church who are 
anxious for reform, from that in which it is presented by Church de- 
fenders in reply to the attacks of Nonconformists. 

Canon Miller was one of the witnesses before the Parliamentary 
Committee, and as he has had considerable experience of parochial 
work, his testimony is specially valuable, and all the more so because it 
was evidently his desire to minimise rather than exaggerate the extent 
of the incumbent’s power. Even he, however, had to admit that, if another 
clergyman were to administer any rite of the Church, say, the Sacra- 
ment, to one of his parishioners without his consent, he should feel 
“as one would feel in other cases, namely, that my brother had done 
an uncourteous thing if my permission had not been given.” Pressed 
further by Mr. Walter, who apparently would have treated it only asa 
breach of etiquette, he added, “ It would have been an act for which 
he would be censurable by the Bishop. I should feel that he had 
hardly behaved like a gentleman if he did it without my consent; but 
I should not make a quarrel about it” (Questions 1643, 1644). This 
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last statement, of course, only means that the worthy Canon is 
himself too sagacious, and also too generous, to push his power so 
far as to bring on a quarrel. But that he has no idea of doing 
away with the power, or even of curtailing its extent, was seen 
in his subsequent answers. As an Evangelical, he is naturally 
unwilling to see the advance of Ritualism; but when he was asked 
as to the course he would advise when a number of parishioners, 
probably even the majority, are disgusted, ‘‘ driven out of the Church 
by the introduction of novelties which they dislike,” he urged the neces- 
sity for maintaining the rights of the incumbent: “I can quite 
sympathise with the laity who are placed in that position ; but either 
what the new man does is within the Prayer-Book, or it is not; if it is 
within the Prayer-Book, then J think the people should bear it, however 
much they may dislike it. If it is not within the Prayer-Book, then I 
think the Bishop should interfere” (Q. 1655). This is certainly very 
cold comfort for the Protestant laity, and so Mr. Walter, who was the 
questioner, appears to have felt, for he went on to put the very common 
case of the introduction of practices which may be within the letter of 
the law but are repugnant to the feelings of the parishioners, probably 
contrary to the “use” which has prevailed among them ; but even this 
did not alter Canon Miller’s view. He would doubtless (as he told Mr. 
Walter) be very glad to do something for the protection of the laity, 
but the first consideration is the peace of the Establishment and the 
right of the rector. “If it is a country parish, the evil would be very 
great in having another clergyman brought there on the understanding 
that he was brought there for the purpose of satisfying the views of the 
minority,’ Here the Canon, unintentionally no doubt, misrepresents 
the issue, which is not one between the majority and the minority, but 
between the incumbent and the parish. It may be that only a minority 
dissent from his practices, but it is possible that the whole of the 
parishioners are discontented. ‘The authority of the new rector is 
equally supreme in both cases, and, apparently, the Canon is not pre- 
pared to interfere with it. 

This brings us face to face with a very serious aspect of the case. 
What is here suggested hypothetically is continually occurring in 
numbers of parishes, and is likely to occur still more frequently as the 
generation trained under High Church ideas fills the pulpits of the 
Establishment. As to the hope which Canon Miller throws out, of the 
interference of bishops where incumbents transgress the limits marked 
out by the Prayer Book, he destroys it almost as soon as he has 
suggested it. Not tosay that itis possible to doa great deal in the 
way of outraging Protestant sentiment without violating the law, he 
quenches our trust in bishops (even supposing them all willing to enforce 
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Protestant ideas) by the significant admission, “I do not think that 
clergymen who do such things as you suppose show any great disposi- 
tion to fall back on their bishops.” Practically, therefore, the Ritualist 
rector does as he likes, and as Ritualism spreads the parochial system 
will give it control over the agricultural districts. This is the issue to 
which we are at present drifting. In the large towns the parochial 
system is all but obsolete, but in the rural parishes it remains, and 
one of the results which it is bringing about is to leave the people 
helpless in the hands of Romanising priests, to whom the law gives the 
exclusive cure of souls. Of the practical working of the system we 
shall speak in our next article. 


pecs 


THE ANGLo-TuRKIsH ConveENTION. 


TRAWS, the old proverb says, show the way of the wind. A Con- 
S stantinople telegram, published the other day, is an indication of 
this wind. ‘The Ambassadors,” we read, ‘‘ assembled at the British 
Embassy ”—to discuss something or other. ‘“‘ Afterwards,” the message 
goes on, “ their Excellencies witnessed the game of lawn tennis, which 
was played by Sir Austin Henry Layard and one of the secretaries of 
the Legation.” This, it seems to us, expresses with remarkable clear- 
ness the spirit in which British policy with regard to Turkey has lately 
been conducted. Lawn tennis alternately with the conclusion of en- 
gagements of the most serious character ; in the intervals of diplomatic 
amusements a nation is committed to undertakings which threaten to 
colour its future and to overtask its strength. Englishmen smiled 
with contemptuous pity when the minister of Louis Napoleon went 
‘‘with a light heart” into the German war. We know how that ended. 
We, in our turn, have undertaken, also with a light heart, to guarantee 
Turkey in Asia ; and it needs no gift of prophecy to foresee what must 
come of it. 

The character of the Anglo-Turkish Convention is capable of 
brief statement. The Queen’s Ministers—we cannot call them 
the ministers of the nation—have made a secret engagement, now 
reduced into the form of a treaty, by which, in the name of Eng- 
land, but without the knowledge or the sanction of England, 
they undertake that the Sultan shall hold, unmolested by Russia, all 
the territory which is left to him in Asia. Kars, and Ardahan, and 
Batoum, and the districts in which they are situated, pass into Russian 
possession by the treaty of Berlin, and thus a new frontier line is es- 
tablished between Turkey and Russia; a frontier line open to easy 
attack, very difficult of defence, having no natural barriers; a mere 
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imaginary line, indeed, which a man might cross without knowing that 
he had passed from one empire into another. This line we undertake 
to defend, in conjunction with Turkey; we guarantee the Sultan’s. 
territories against invasion ; we pledge ourselves that British soldiers. 
shall stand side by side with Turkish troops ; we place at the disposal 
or the Turkish pashas the whole force and strength of the British em- 
pire. This is what Lord Beaconsfield has done for us, acting in the 
Queen’s name, and by the Queen’s authority alone. It is a transaction 
which was conducted in secrecy ; it was kept unknown until the Berlin 
Congress had practically finished its work; and then, just as the 
Jingoes at home were growing furious because the British Plenipoten- 
tiaries had offered no affront to Russia, this hidden engagement was 
disclosed, and the Jingoes straightway fell down at the feet of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and worshipped him as a heaven-born minister. 

Such an engagement, however, so binding in its terms, so tremendous 
in its possible consequences, cannot have been entered into for nothing.. 
What, then, has England gained by it? What is the consideration for 
a bargain so startling, and the advantages of which are seemingly so 
completely on one side? Well, of course there is a consideration—a 
double one. In the first place, the Sultan engages to introduce re- 
forms into the administration of his Asiatic possessions. In the second 
place, he cedes to England the island of Cyprus, on condition, how- 
ever, for even in his despair the Turk has a keen eye for money—that 
we pay him, in perpetuity, as much revenue as he now obtains from the 
taxes of the island. He stipulates, further, that if Russia should ever 
restore Kars, Ardahan, Batoum, and the rest of the territory upon 
which she has laid hands, we shall restore Cyprus ; but as Russia never 
surrenders territory—nor, for that matter, does England either—we may 
assume that Cyprus has permanently become a British possession. 
Now the reader sees at a glance what has been done by the Prime 
Minister, acting in the name of the Queen, whose name he takes care 
to put forward prominently in the transaction. England is made the 
fixed ally of Turkey in Asia; England is bound to defend the Sultan’s. 
Asiatic possessions, even at the cost of war with Russia; England is 
paid for her services by receiving the island of Cyprus, and the Sultan, 
to use a common phrase, with his tongue in his cheek, undertakes to 
reform his administration and to govern justly. 

Before we look at the effect of these engagements on both sides, it 
is worth while to see what Europe thinks about them. It is possible 
that the diplomatists, or some of them, knew what was going on. Prince 
Bismarck no doubt knew, and so, we suspect, did Count Andrassy, the 
Austrian minister, and so, unquestionably, in a general way, did Count 
Schouvaloff, the Russian minister, for the secret treaty with Turkey 
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sprang directly out of the second Convention with Russia, and, in- 
deed, was more than hinted at in that document. ‘To put it in another 
way, the league of the three Emperors—the triple alliance of the military 
powers—was kept well informed, and no doubt entered cheerfully into 
a scheme which was calculated to embarrass England immediately, and 
to cripple her in the future. But France was kept in the dark, and so 
was Italy—just as completely as England herself. When the treaty 
was disclosed, we saw at once what France and Italy thought of it. From 
the French journals, previously full of Lord Beaconsfield’s praises, 
there went up at once an almost unanimous cry that France had been 
deceived, that England had fallen from her assumed position as the 
defender of European law, and that Lord Beaconsfield, in plotting a 
surprise, and effecting a secret transfer of territory, had revived the worst 
traditions and the most questionable practices of “ perfidious Albion.” 
The judgment of Italy was the same as that of France: the two free 
self-governing states of the Continent condemned our Ministers and 
their policy with unsparing vigour. Nor is this irritation removed, nor, 
indeed, is it likely to be, even by the specious arguments and the almost 
caressing flatteries applied to France by Lord Beaconsfield in his speech 
in the House of Lords on his return from Berlin. For the moment, the 
feeling entertained by foreign Powers may not be of practical im- 
portance ; nobody is inclined to prevent us by force from occupying 
Cyprus, and cetainly no one who wishes us ill would care to interfere 
with the alliance which the Crown and its Ministers have made with 
Turkey, for this alliance, and its consequent guarantees and responsi- 
bilities, are fraught not merely with trouble, but with absolute peril to 
the future of England. It is as regards this future that the judgment 
of France and Italy becomes important. These are Mediterranean 
powers even more directly than we ourselves are, for the Mediterranean 
washes part of their coast, while we use it only as a roadway to India. 
The time may come, and that sooner than we expect, when the help 
of France and Italy will be of special importance to us, for we are 
surely preparing for a war with Russia; but owing to the aggression 
of Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues, by the seizure of Cyprus, we 
have converted France and Italy into at least unfriendly spectators, 
and probably into opponents who, in case of war, will be more disposed 
to recover the command of the Mediterranean by striking a blow at us, 
than to enhance our strength by assisting us against Russia. 

We may, however, put aside the opinion of other nations ; our imme- 
diate concern with this transaction relates to its consequences to our- 
selves. The manner of it, to begin with, is of most serious importance. 
It is true that, according to theory, the Crown, acting by its Ministers, 
has the power of making treaties; but in practice the Crown never 
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enters into such engagements without the previous knowledge and 
implied sanction of the nation. On any other conditions the Consti- 
tution of this country would become unworkable, for unless its autho- 
rity were thus controlled by public opinion, the Crown would be prac- 
tically absolute ; so long as it could command money from any source, 
it could embark the country in a foreign policy at once criminal and 
ruinous. Now what the Queen’s Ministers have done is to pledge the 
peace, the prosperity, the safety, and the honour of England, without 
the knowledge or consent of a single person except the Queen and her 
Ministers ; and by their way of doing this they have bound us in per- 
petuity to the maintenance of a Power which, as they know, the 
majority of Englishmen detest. The nation and its opinion, therefore, 
are deliberately set aside as of no importance whatever, by the Minis- 
ters of the Crown ; and, in order to put their policy beyond control or 
recall, these Ministers hasten to use the means provided by the national 
revenue to complete their work before they communicate to the country 
the arrangement that has been secretly entered into. The revelation 
made by Lord Derby is a startling one, so far as it bears upon the con- 
duct of Ministers towards the country. They knew, months ago, that 
England had formally and with absolute loathing, renounced all con- 
nection with Turkey, and all interest in the maintenance of Turkish 
power. They professed to shape their own policy in accordance with 
the will of the nation. They themselves gave up Turkey and pretended 
to care only for ‘British interests.” Even the Prime Minister ceased 
to speak of ‘the integrity and independence of the Turkish Empire.” 
Yet, all this time, months ago, while the suspicions of the country were 
lulled asleep, the Prime Minister and his colleagues were actually plot- 
ting to engage the whole power and authority of England in an under- 
taking to protect Turkey. This is the effect of Lord Derby’s disclosure 
about the motive of bringing the Indian contingent into Europe, and as 
to the secret resolution of the Ministry to seize upon Cyprus; a resolu- 
tion which, if it had become known, would have shaken England to its 
centre, and would have spread alarm and distrust throughout Europe. 
To this policy, secretly resolved upon months ago, Ministers have 
remained faithful. It is embodied in their secret treaty with Turkey. 
They acquire Cyprus, and as the price of it they engage that, 
in alliance with the decaying, degraded, and corrupt Ottoman Power, 
England shall guarantee the Asiatic dominions of Turkey against 
Russia. So eager were they to make the bargain, and to pledge the 
resources of England to give effect to it, that they did not even give 
themselves time or trouble to define the terms. In effect they said to 
the Sultan, “ Give us Cyprus ; we will pay you rent for it, and we will 
engage to defend you henceforth against Russia, on condition that you 
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promise to introduce some reforms into your Asiatic provinces ; but as to 
the nature of these reforms, their extent, the guarantees for their execu- 
tion, and our right of interference to see that you execute them, all this 
we will talk about afterwards.” This is the substance of Lord Salisbury’s 
despatch to Sir Austin Layard ; these, indeed, are almost the actual 
terms of the part of it which refers to guarantees. This, then, is the 
position in whichjthis matter stands at present: We have taken posses- 
sion of Cyprus ; we have positively engaged to undertake the defence of 
Turkey ; and as to all the rest we are entirely in the dark. Lord 
Beaconsfield, following out the familiar policy of his Government, dis- 
tinctly refuses to give the country one scrap of information beyond the 
fact that we are bound by an engagement of incalculable gravity. Indeed, 
as we have shown, he probably is not in a position to do more than 
this, if he would. The Ministers themselves have only sketched the 
general outline of their bargain; the details depend upon future 
arrangement with the Sultan, and he—as Lord Beaconsfield says—has 
other things to think of just now besides the affairs of Asia Minor. 

We can, however, in the absence of the information denied by Minis- 
ters, form some idea of the cost and the responsibilities of this momen- 
tous undertaking. Cyprus alone will constitute a formidable burden. 
It is announced that the island is to be garrisoned by 10,000 troops : 
this means a fixed expenditure of at least a million a year; and as the 
garrison is to consist mainly of Indian troops, and as their officers are 
more highly paid than English officers, it means considerably more than 
a million for soldiers alone. ‘Then comes the question of the fleet. A 
naval squadron of importance is to be stationed at Cyprus, and this is to 
be in addition to the fleet now maintained for ordinary purposes. 
Judging from the general rule of naval expenditure, we may probably 
put the cost of the fleet at another million. Then there is a third source 
of expense. There are no harbours in Cyprus, and these will have to 
be constructed. Fortifications also will become necessary, for Cyprus 
must be defended against the possibility of attack, and in time it will 
probably be converted into another Malta. For this purpose, of course, 
money will be borrowed ; but loans must be repaid, and the repayment 
and the interest cannot be reckoned at less than another million. 
Finally, we have to add the cost of the civil administration of the 
island, the construction of Government buildings, the erection of bar- 
racks for the troops, and the pay of a large and highly organised civil 
and military staff. For this it would be imprudent to reckon on less 
than half a million; so that, putting one thing with another, the posses- 


sion of Cyprus will cost us about three millions and a half a year, equi- 
valent to an addition of twopence in the pound to the income-tax ; and, 
in return, for years to come, we can get nothing, for we have bargained 
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to pay the Sultan the whole of the present net revenue, and anything 
beyond this will have to be created by the labour of years, and by the 
expenditure of English money. 

So far, however, we have the advantage of being able to calculate 
our new burdens. We can form an idea of the cost of this part of the 
bargain made by the Queen’s Ministers: it means so much more money 
taken out of the pockets of British taxpayers, who are already groaning 
under a national expenditure of unprecedented amount. ‘The cost of 
the rest of the bargain we cannot calculate, and this is infinitely the 
most serious part of the arrangement. We are bound to defend Asiatic 
Turkey ; that is clear ; beyond this all is mystery and gloom. Prac- 
tically we have to watch a frontier line between Turkey and Russia of 
about four hundred miles in extent, a frontier with no natural barriers 
of mountain and river; but simply an imaginary line, which may be 
passed at any moment, and any infraction of which by Russia may 
constitute an act of war, obliging us to commence hostilities, thousands 
of miles away from our own shores, against one of the strongest mili- 
tary powers in the world. Even this is not the worst. According to 
the bargains we have made—unless Ministers have invented some other 
secret scheme by which they may creep out of it—war between Eng- 
land and Russia does not depend upon direct Russian aggression. 
Turkey herself may declare war ; and then, on the face of the agree- 
ment, we are bound to help her. Or the Turkish pashas, by oppression 
and misgovernment, may so stir up strife and revolt on the border- 
land that, for her own safety, Russia may be compelled to take action ; 
and then, again, we are committed to war at the pleasure of the Turkish 
governing class. ‘Then comes the question of the reforms to be in- 
stituted in the Asiatic provinces of Turkey. What guarantee have we 
for their character, their extent, or the honesty of their execution ? For 
two generations past Turkey has constantly promised reforms, and has 
as constantly broken every promise she has made. If these new pro- 
jects of amendment are left to the pashas, we shall unquestionably 
witness the same miserable results,—broken promises, increasing mis- 
government, renewed agitation, and final revolt against a tyranny too 
intolerable to be endured. Must we, then, fight for Turkey despite or 
because of her own crimes ; or must we take the matter into our hands, 
and execute by English authority the reforms which Turkey promises ? 
In this case we may have to fight Turkey herself in order to acquire 
the power necessary to the execution of our bargain ; or we may be 
driven, by arrangement with Turkey, to exercise over Asia Minor such 
a protectorate as will amount to virtual annexation. Who can foresee 
the course of events under such conditions as these? Who can calcu- 
late the enormous weight of responsibility, of anxiety, and of peril 
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involved by such an arrangement ; so definite on one side, so loose on 
the other—depending for its issues upon the craft or the caprice of a 
semi-barbarous Power? Surely England may well look forward to the 
future with alarm. France and Italy, our national allies, as free peoples, 
are alienated by our policy. Russia, whom our ministers lose no chance 
of provoking and insulting, is brought face to face with us in a position 
which must eventually give rise to conflict. We are bound, in close 
alliance, with the most degraded, the most cruel, the most corrupt, and 
the most untrustworthy government in Europe. We are committed to 
a heavy addition to our national burdens by the acquisition of Cyprus. 
We are engaged in further responsibilities of an unknown character and 
of incalculable magnitude. And in the face of these perils, created by 
their own secret and unauthorised act, the Ministers of the Crown, when 
they are asked for explanations, so that we may know the worst, con- 
temptuously tell us that we must wait until they chose to speak; or 
perhaps until they themselves have the means of estimating the dangers 
they have brought upon us. 


ae tee 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE MOonrTH. 


THE Bishop OF MANCHESTER ON THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


HE Bishop of Manchester thought it wise and courteous, in a 
sermon recently preached for the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, 
to have a quiet fling, in passing, at Dissenting ministers and at the 
Voluntary System. The occasion hardly seems to have been the most 
suitable for such an attack. Whena Bishop ofa State Church, with the 
richest endowments of any Church in Christendom, has to appeal to 
Christian benevolence on behalf of poor clergy,he surely has enough to do 
to justify the glaring inequalities of his own system, without indulging in 
unnecessary criticism of its rival. Dr. Fraser, indeed, has got a new 
theory in relation to his own Church, which, if it could be maintained, 
would do something to account for the state of things which render 
necessary the existence of the Corporation whose claims he was 
advocating. In his view, the Church of England relies for the support 
of her clergy partly on the State and partly on the contributions of her 
own members. ‘“ By the law of Moses, the support of the priests was 
provided for partly by law and partly by voluntary acts. We in the 
Church of England had followed the same principle, and the clerg 
were maintained by tithes, offerings, and, in some instances, pew rents, 
which were less satisfactory.” We do not know whether Dr. Fraser 
is more original in his representation of the Jewish or of the Anglican 
system. We have only to deal, however, with the latter. Now, 
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if it could be shown that this is the principle on which the system 
has been constructed, and that the clergy who are in straitened 
circumstances are suffering solely in consequence of a failure of 
voluntary contributions, there would be no reproach on the State 
for any neglect of the duty which Erastians assign to her, and 
there might even be an argument against reliance upon Christian 
liberality even for a partial support of the ministry. But the case is 
very different from this. The fundamental idea of the Erastian theory, 
as we cannot too often insist, is that the State provides a clergyman for 
every parish, and that surely implies that the clergyman should have a 
proper sustenance. There is no reliance here upon private cfferings, 
which, if they are given at all, should only be for the purpose of 
increasing the comforts of the clergy for whose actual necessities a 
comfortable provision is surely pre-supposed. But here, as elsewhere in 
the practical working of the Establishment, the theory and the facts are in 
hopeless and unreconcilable antagonism. ‘The Bishop of Manchester 
was pleading on behalf of hundreds of the clergy, whose incomes are 
ludicrously inadequate to their wants, that is, for those educated gentle- 
men whom the State has sent into the parishes and left to starve there on 
a pittance which would scarcely content the head servants of some 
great ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

With such proof of the practical failure of a system which looks so 
well on paper, the Bishop would have shown more prudence as well as 
more liberality in leaving Dissent and its methods alone. In order to 
cover the defects of his own Church, he has, indeed, to substitute a 
fresh theory, which virtually surrenders its root-principle and borrows an 
idea from Nonconformity. This new composite system may possibly 
be the best, but it is one that has been invented to suit the facts, and 
difters as far trom the principle of a State Church as it does from that 
of free Nonconformist communities. Possibly the Bishop was anxious 
to show that though it was necessary to introduce certain points of Dis- 
senting practice, that must not be regarded as indicating any approval 
of the Dissenting theory as a whole. He therefore diverges from the 
straight line of his reasoning to point out the evil of allowing ministers 
to be wholly dependent on their congregations, and adduces the old 
and well-worn argument of his party—an argument which is nothing 
less than an insult to the conscientiousness and integrity of Dissenting 


ministers—with as much confidence as though it had not been answered 
numbers of times, and as though it were not confuted by facts which so 
stare him in the face that it would seem impossible even for a 
Bishop to ignore them. He catches up and expands the old insinuation— 


‘* The pulpit’s law, the pulpit’s patrons give, 
And they who live to preach must preach to live.” 
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It is a very cheap assertion, and as ungracious as it is unfounded. We 
do not complain that it is ungenerous, for in controvesy we must be 
content that the truth shall be spoken, however unpalatable and unwel- 
come it may be. The Bishop’s statement, however, was not made in a 
controversy, unless it is to be understood that Church leaders are 
always in feathers and war-paint, and that even when pleading in the 
sacred cause of charity they must run a tilt against Dissent. We fancy 
if Dissenting ministers follow such an example, high as is the example 
by which it is recommended, they will not escape without severe cen- 
sure, and censure which in our judgment will be well deserved. But it 
is worse to err against truth than against taste, and we hesitate not to 
say that the charge brought against the Dissenting minister that he is 
“in reality the servant of his congregation,” and is (as the Bishop told 
his audience, he said with regret) “ bound to please them at his peril—he 
was afraid at times at the cost of his faith,” is not true. Servile men 
are to be found in all classes, and there may be Dissenting ministers 
who weakly study the wishes of their congregations, just as there are 
clergymen who study the wishes of their Bishops, the humours of a 
powerful patron, or even the prejudices of their flock. But no man 
who has any knowledge of Nonconformist ministers would say that 
servility to their people is the prevailing sin of the class. They are far 
more likely to run into the opposite fault of extreme independence. 
The Bishop thinks it is only able and popular men who can afford to 
speak their minds in Dissenting pulpits. “There are ministers of great 
gifts who can without fear preach the Gospel, and tell men their duty 
in defiance of all such fears. That great preacher on the Surrey side of 
the river, who draws such large congregations, does not require to trim 
down to suit the tastes of his congregation, but can look at things from 
a religious point of view, and speak of the temptations to which men 
are exposed. But there are others who cannot and dare not do that.” 
All this is laid down without even a scintilla of evidence. If this were 
really the vice of the system or the class, there could be no difficulty in 
bringing proof. But proof there is none. We are simply asked to 
accept the Bishop’s assertion as decisive. 

It is surprising that it does not occur to a man of Dr. Fraser’s know- 
ledge of men and liberality of feeling, that if his description were true, 
Dissent must collapse of its own essential weakness. The people who 
could support a body of ministers on the implied condition that they 
shall pander to their follies and connive at their sins, even if they do 
not extol what ought to be rebuked, and flatter where they should rather 
employ words of stern condemnation, must be as remarkable in their way 
as the Christian ministers who would accept such a position. That 
these mutual admiration societies could live on and even exert a powerful 
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influence on this country is incredible. But the case does not rest on 
mere abstract reasoning. ‘The Bishop of Manchester has taken a bold, 
manly, and independent course throughout the whole of the protracted 
and exciting controversies on the Eastern Question. From whom has 
he received support in the struggle? From his own clergy, or from 
the Dissenting ministers of his diocese? By whom have the fierce pas- 
sions which from time to time have burst forth with such violence been 
held in check? It is hardly necessary to supply the answer. The 
consistency with which Dissenting ministers have maintained the unpopular 
side is proclaimed in the taunts of their foes as well as in the plaudits 
of their friends. Even in London, where the “ Jingoes” have been 
so rampant, there were very few Nonconformist ministers who did not 
join in the protest against war, and in a demonstration of confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone. Is it said, as Mr. Thomas Hughes suggests, in relation 
to the “‘ strong liberal sympathies and teachings” of some Dissenting 
ministers, that though it be conscientious, and such ‘as no congrega- 
tional pressure would induce them to change,” yet ‘‘the fact remains 
that they are in full sympathy with their own congregations in their 
political liberalism”? We can only answer that if it be so, it tells much 
for the influence of the teaching that it has done something to pre- 
serve Nonconformists from the extraordinary and melancholy delusions 
which have taken such strong possession of large portions of the com- 
munity. The Liberal critics of Dissent are certainly in a difficulty. 
Either the Dissenting congregations shared the prevailing /wrore—and 
in this case it is clear that their ministers do not accept their dictation— 
or they did, as is certain, share the opinions of their ministers, and this 
superiority to the passion of the hour says something for both. To 
fancy that ministers and congregations who are capable of thus defying 
popular prejudice, would play such a 7é/e as that which the Bishop of 
Manchester’s account of them supposes, is contrary to all philosophy and 
experience. 
Mr. JENKINS’ Morion ON RITUALISM. 

We cannot think that Mr. Jenkins, as an advocate of Disestablish- 
ment, was wise, or indeed consistent, in moving for a Royal Commission 
on Ritualism. Of course the motion was only meant to serve as a basis 
of discussion, and it answered this purpose admirably. A short, but 
lively debate was raised, and the country has not only had the oppor- 
tunity of learning a little more of the principles and doings of the sacer- 
dotalist party, but has also been taught, if only it is willing to profit by 
the teaching, the utter hopelessness of any relief from legislation. The 
disease is admitted to be quite as bad as represented, but to any sug- 
gestions of remedy there was nothing but one chorus of ‘‘/Von possumus” 
on all sides. 
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As a striking refutation of the current cant of Liberal Erastians about 
the value of the check which the laity of the Church, acting through 
Parliament, puts upon sacerdotal aggression, it was absolutely complete. 
No one had a word to say for the priests, but there was an almost 
equally general agreement among the defenders of the Establishment 
that the need for fresh legislation was as yet unproved, for the failure of 
the prosecutions under the Public Worship Act, unfortunate as they 
have been, is not held to be a decisive proof of its inefficiency. The 
same optimist view is not likely to be taken out of Parliament, and 
certainly the Act will be regarded as a mere fiasco until faith in it is 
justified by a decided success. In the meanwhile the one point which 
is certain, and which will be noted by those who care for Anglican 
Protestantism, is, that the official guardians of its interests do not at 
present recognise the necessity for doing anything in its defence. No 
doubt it is useful to have elicited such a confession, but whether it was 
worth while for Mr. Jenkins, known to be a member of the Liberation So- 
ciety, to propose a motion fora Royal Commission to secure this end, is a 
very different matter. Nonconformists have a perfect right to say that 
the unfaithfulness of the National Church to Protestantism must neces- 
sarily make their protest against the Establishment itself more decided 
and emphatic. But it requires extreme caution while doing this to 
guard against the idea that any internal reforms would lead them to 
acquiesce in the continuance of the institution, or that they would ever 
allow themselves to be used as tools for the suppression of any school 
which is in the Church. So far as the evils of sacerdotalism are, as they 
believe them to be, the natural growth of a State Church, they employ 
them as arguments against a system shown to be a corrupt tree by the 
evil fruit which it bears. But they are not prepared to lend themselves to 
injustice, or to take advantage of a popular sentiment which would visit 
with condign punishment the offences of Mr. Mackonochie, while it 
would connive at violations of the law of the Establishment equally 
flagrant on the part of Mr. Stopford Brooke. The State Church would 
not be acceptable to them even if it were turned into an Evangelical 
preserve, with a few nooks and corners in which unavowed Plymouth 
Brethren might find a quiet resting-place; and they will not do anything 
with the view of hastening such a consummation. Their position may 
seem at times to be a somewhat difficult one. If they would steer their 
course without reproach they must beware of having recourse to tactical 
expedients. Their motto should always be, ‘‘ Our eyes shall look right 
on, and our eyelids look straight before us.” Their Protestantism will 
lead them to contend against Ritualist aggression by every power which 
reasoning and argument can supply, but their loyalty to the principle of 
religious equality should prevent them from seeking to call in the aid of 
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the State to help a work for which they should depend solely on the force 
of religious conviction. 

Mr. Jenkins did not mean otherwise. We have no doubt of him, but 
we question the policy of his motion, even though it be regarded as an 
endeavour after an assertion of the rights of law in a Church which is 
by law established. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s ideas on this 
point are about as flaccid, as feeble, as unsatisfactory as his views, say, 
on the Cattle Diseases Bill, or the best mode of repressing Parlia- 
mentary obstructionists. Still they are somewhat curious : 


“T do not admit that it is right or proper to describe the Church as 
a creature of the State. I regard the matter rather in this light : the Church, 
having certain articles and formularies by which its doctrines and disci- 
pline are defined, has been accepted and admitted to certain privileges 
by the State on the understanding that those doctrines and that discipline 
are the doctrines and the discipline which the Church is to maintain. Legal 
power has been given to keep the Church within the limits so Jaid down, and 
to confine the obligations and the relations of the State to the Church, on 
the condition of those limitations being observed on the part of the Church. 
If any authorities or ministers of the Church violate those conditions the 
State has a right to interfere and say,‘ This is contrary to our contract ;’ 
and steps may be taken to restrain what is going on. But I deny that inthe 
first instance the Church is to be treated as a creature of the State.” 


Even as thus put, the right of the State to suppress any proceedings 
in violation of the contract is clear, and, indeed, is admitted by Sir 
Stafford Northcote himself. The new reading of history is only another 
illustration of “ pretty Fanny’s way ”’—Sir Stafford’s mode of making 
things pleasant to everybody, except such wretched irreconcilables as 
the member for Dundee and Nonconformists in general. 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS. 

The Episcopal Congress or Synod (whichever it is to be called) that 
has been held in London during the past month has certainly been a 
remarkable gathering. Compared with the Council of the Vatican, 
indeed, it lacked many elements of grandeur and impressiveness, but, 
on the other hand, it hada distinctive interest of its own. It could not 
boast of representatives of different tribes and languages from all the 
quarters of the globe, all acknowledging the supremacy of its head ; 
but to an Englishman, at all events, it was all the more interesting and 
significant as consisting exclusively of men of the English race. A more 
striking illustration of the extent to which that race is spreading its 
influence could not easily have been afforded. The different Churches, 
whose bishops have travelled thousands of miles, by land and by sea, 
for the purpose of uniting in this fraternal conference, preserve some- 
thing of that independence which is characteristic of the people ; and 
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though they show a respect for our Primate, and readily concede him 
precedence, they are not at all likely to regard favourably the idea of a 
Patriarchate of Canterbury, which some whose zeal for ecclesiastical 
unity and hierarchical pomp is not tempered by prudence, have started. 
The Primate himself would be one of the last men to indulge such an 
ambition, and may, indeed, well be satisfied with his recognised position 
as the President of an Assembly so influential, and having, despite the 
absence of formal organisation, so many bonds of true unity. There is 
to all lovers of humanity a peculiar satisfaction in the feeling to which 
the Archbishop of York gave such decided expression in his speech at the 
Mansion House, that this close intercommunion between the Churches 
of this country and America must be, to some extent, a guarantee for 
peace between the two kindred countrics, whose union is so important 
to the highest interests of freedom and humanity. An English Christian, 
too, to whatever Church he may belong, may find something that 
is encouraging in a Congress, the composition of which reminds him of 
the wide range of the work which men of his race are doing in the 
evangelisation of the world. The Episcopal Churches form only one 
among many Christian communities which are seeking to use the spread 
of the English language and influence for higher purposes than the 
increase of territory, the extension of commercial enterprise, or even 
the arrest of Russian aggression. But they certainly represent a large 
amount of earnest zeal, generous liberality, and noble effort, and their 
compact organisation gives them no little advantage so far as the 
development of the results of their labours. A question might, indeed, 
arise as to whether there has not been a little too much eagerness for the 
increase of the Episcopate, and whether their actual success has been 
as great as the multiplication of Bishops would seem to indicate. But 
this is a point of internal polity with which we do not care to meddle. 
We gladly recognise in the Congress the representatives of a great 
religious force, and heartily rejoice in the signs of vitality and power, and 
in the evidences of success to which its members are able to point. 

We do this ungrudgingly, Congregationalists though we be, and 
Congregationalists who have not the slightest desire to change our eccle- 
siastical position. Were we Episcopalians, and yet as decided as now in 
our Evangelical Protestantism, we might look somewhat suspiciously 
on such an Episcopal Synod as having a tendency to develop hier- 
archical ideas. But as we occupy more independent ground, fear 
and anxiety of this kind does not come so directly home to us. Pos- 
sibly we may even be able to take a more dispassionate view of the 
situation, recognising the fact that there are numbers of men every- 
where who have a craving for authority, a reverence for antiquity 
and precedent, and an extreme care for outward form, and rejoice in the 
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vigorous working of a system which makes provision for those who 
would never find their home in the simplicity, the freedom, and inde- 
pendence of Congregationalism. We cannot conceive of the amalga- 
mation of two systems which represent tendencies so opposite, but we 
can sympathise in the toils and successes of both, regarding them not 
as rivals but as fellow-workers, each of which renders a service to which 
the other would be unequal. Our struggle is not against Episcopal 
Churches, but only against their exclusive claims or their enjoyment 
of special State privileges. From our standpoint there is something 
very satisfactory in an assembly of Bishops, a large majority of whom 
have no patronage of the State, and yet are able to tell of the prosperity 
and progress of the Churches over which they preside. If anything 
could serve to dispel the weak fears with which so many Anglicans 
anticipate Disestablishment, it would be the story which some of the 
bishops from America, or even from our own colonies, have to tell. 
The Bishop of Adelaide, in particular, appears to have given his brethren 
some lessons to which they cannot be wholly indifferent, derived from 
a varied and most instructive experience. He has had to face the 
difficulties of the transition from a condition of privilege and favour 
to one of complete independence, and his statement shows that the 
change has been a real “liberation.” Not only have funds been pro- 
vided for all the enterprises of the Church, but the happy co-operation 
of clergy and laity has served to develop an amount of energy which 
hitherto lay dormant. More internal unity, greater spirit in every 
undertaking, more spiritual life, and, as its fruit, more liberality, have 
been the results of freedom in South Australia, as testified by its Bishop. 
It is of immense advantage that our English bishops should hear such 
truths as these from their own brethren, and all the more so when they 
are accompanied by hints that the success, not only in South Australia, 
but elsewhere, might have been greater, but for the difficulties arising 
out of the false conceptions which State Church systems had nourished. 
The Bishop of Ontario, whose experience in his own district was in 
harmony with that of his brother at Adelaide, distinctly stated that 
“English emigrants brought with them such Church and State ideas, 
that it took from five to ten years to make them understand that they 
must contribute to the means of grace.” This Episcopal testimony 
needs no comment of ours to enforce its teaching. 





BOOKS ON THE TABLE. 


Books ON THE TABLE. 


HE title of Mr. Arthur’s great work may, perhaps, give an inac- 

curate impression of its contents. He has really told the history of 
the Council which defined the Infallibility of the Pope as an article of 
faith to be accepted by all in communion with the Roman Church. We 
Protestants, and especially we English Protestants, are in danger of 
under-estimating the tremendous significance of that definition. In 
England, as yet, the Roman CatholicChurch is not the enormous force in 
our social and political life that it is on the European continent ; and, for 
the most part, we are so unfamiliar with the modern Roman controversy, 
that we are in no position to form a very trustworthy opinion on the 
vicissitudes of the conflict. Mr. Arthur was equally impressed by the 
large knowledge of the subject displayed in Mr. Gladstone’s 2xfostula- 
tion, and with the ignorance which was either shown by the authors of 
many of the replies to Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, or which they assumed 
in their readers. Mr. Arthur’s volumes cover the whole progress of 
the recent movement in the Roman Catholic Church, from the issue 
of the Syllabus, in 1864, to the ‘definition of Infallibility in 1870. 
He regards the movement as an attempt of the Roman Church to 
recover its ascendancy over the political life of Christendom. The book 
is the result of enormous labour, and will be valued by all who desire 


to master the history of one of the most critical events of modern 
times.* 


Dean Bagot’s little book on Zhe Lnspiration of the Holy Scriptures + 
is distinguished by admirable good sense. It is free, yet reverent, and 
will afford practical relief to many minds that have been troubled 
by controversies on the great subject which it discusses. We doubt 
whether the time has come for any satisfactory theory or doctrine on 
Inspiration ; but the whole question seems to us to have less of 
practical than of speculative interest. The Dean deals with it in a 
practical way, and his unpretentious essay should do something to 
dissolve the hard, mechanical conceptions of Inspiration which are re- 
sponsible for the difficulties by which the faith of many good people has 
been unsettled. 


We have always foreseen and have often predicted a reaction against 
the reform of our Psalmody which began a quarter of a century ago. 


* The Pope, the King, and the People. By WILLIAM ARTHUR. Two vols. Lon- 
don : William Mullan and Son. [Price £1 5s. od.] 

+ The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. By the Very Rev. DANIEL BAGoT, D.D., 
late Dean of Dromore. London: Hatchards. [Price 1s.; cloth, rs. 6d.] 
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That many of the tunes which were sung by Nonconformist congrega- 
tions at that time were intolerably vulgar, there can be no doubt; but 
we hold it as equally certain that many of the tunes which have taken 
their place are intolerably dull. During the last five years there has 
been a change for the better; the last edition of Dr. Allon’s Congrega- 
tional Psalmist, for instance, contains a large number of tunes which 
Dr. Gauntlett would have regarded with horror—charming tunes, with 
plenty of melody in them. Mr. Major has attempted something very 
much bolder. Here is a book with ‘‘ Cranbrook” in it, and ‘‘ Calvary,” 
and “ Sprowston,” and ‘‘ Lydia,” and a score of others which would have 
made Dr. Gauntlett’s hair stand on end.* Ofcourse, there are tunes of 
another sort too. We have no desire to see some of the tunes which 
Mr. Major has called out of their graves making their appearance in 
our congregations—the apparition would create dismay. But there are 
some of us who are barbarous enough to hum them to ourselves when 
we are among the mountains, and are certain that no one is likely to hear 
us. We suspect that even a Prebendary would sometimes like to stand 
at the corner of a street and watch “ Punch and Judy,” if he were quite 
certain that there were no curates or bishops or Dissenters about ; and 
some of us have the same timid liking for the worst of the old tunes ; 
some of the better sort might now come back into use without frightening 
anybody. Including tunes and chants, Mr. Major's book contains no 
less than 772 compositions. 


Mr. Leach’s Lamps and Lighters+ are Sunday afternoon lectures 
delivered to working people in Birmingham. They are distinguished 
by good sense and a hearty loyalty to Christ. Their manner, which is 
effective, is Mr. Leach’s own. We do not advise men to whom it is 
natural to speak in another style to attempt to imitate it ; if preachers 
are to be effective they must speak in their own tongue. When men 
affect a “rough and ready” style which is not natural to them, they 
show disrespect to their audience—and their audience will be certain to 
find it out. 


The account of Buddhism and Mahomedanism in Mohammed, Buddha, 
and Christ,} is the best popular description we have ever seen of these 
two great forms of religion. 


* Zunes for the Family and the Congregation. Selected by S. D. Mayor. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. [Price 4s. 6d. and 5:. 6d.] 

+ Lamps and Lighters. By the Rey. CHARLES LEACH. London: Dickinson. 
[Price 1s. 6d. ; sewed, Is. ] 

+t Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ. By Marcus Dopps, D.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. [Price 5s.] 





The Conugregationatest. 


SEPTEMBER, 1878. 


CoNGREGATIONALISM IN AMERICA.* 
Part II 

S to the influence of the characteristic Pilgrim polity during the 
century just closed, something more should be said than that the 
Congregational ratio of increase has not been as great as that of other 
polities. Good as well as evil has resulted from the liberal, undenomi- 
national tendencies of our ministers and members. They have carried 
into other denominations a leaven of our principles, which has operated 
to produce marked changes of spirit and method. Hence, on all sides, 
the rigid ecclesiastics are complaining that their respective organisations 
are being “Congregationalised ;” which means, in general, that differing 
theological views are held with more charity; that the merely clerical 
influence is declining; that the people are more and more claiming a 
participation in the decision of all questions ; and that the exercise of 
ecclesiastical power is being supplanted by the moral influence of 
argument and advice. Anyone who will compare American Episco- 
palianism with the English Established Church, will see the modifications 
to which Episcopacy was forced to submit, after the Revolution, in 
order to gain a hold upon a people imbued with the democratic ideas 
of Congregationalism. And $0 the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
been gradually falling under the same influence, and elevating the 
intellectual character of her ministers, lengthening their terms of pas- 
toral service, consulting the people as to the appointments of the 
preachers, and admitting the laity to a participation in the government. 
Our Presbyterian brethren, along with our members and ministers, have 
received so much of the Congregational spirit, that some of their leaders 
* This article, which originally appeared in the Mew Euglander, appears to me to 

contain many valuable lessons for English Congregationalists. —EpDITOR. 

iL 
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fear they have too eagerly drawn the Grecian horse within the walls of 
Troy. They have been compelled to allow of brief-term elderships, 
to consult the people carefully on each local or general project, to 
liberalise doctrinal tests of ministerial standing, so as equally to recognise 
New and Old School divinity, and to consult anxiously how to prevent 
appeals from reaching the General Assembly (notwithstanding their 
theory of only one church for the whole land, with local congregations), 
and how to bring that cumbersome body within a suitable limitation of 
numbers and work. In the History of the New School, by Rev. S. J. 
Baird, D.D. (an Old School man), Chapter XXI. is entitled “The 
System of Congregationalising Agencies,” and in the prefixed topics of 
the chapter the first is, “All our trouble came from Congregationalism ;” 
which sad fact is duly set forth in the subsequent pages. Now that 
their reunion, after the long schism, is, from the size of the denomination, 
developing the inherent difficulties of their judicial system, by which 
any local quarrel is liable to be carried up to the vast general Assembly 
for final review and decision, it is quite possible that the whole body 
may do what the semi-Congregationalised New School portion did for 
awhile just after the schism, viz. stop all appeals at the Synods, and 
make the General Assembly triennial instead of annual. 

Nor, in considering the influence of the Pilgrim polity, must one 
overlook its manifest influence in favour of civil liberty and reformatory 
progress. Not without historic and logical reason has it been said that, 
in the civil compact drawn up and signed in the cabin of the J/ay- 
flower, just before the pilgrim church landed, was the germ of our 
American political institutions. It is also to be remembered, that the 
town meeting in New England, which De Tocqueville thinks was the 
formative influence in shaping our civil Democracy, was but the copy 
of the church meeting, the same men for a long time assembling in the 
same spirit in each capacity; and that it is on record that Thomas 
Jefferson, prior to the Revolution, studied this ecclesiastical polity, as 
seen in a Baptist church, with direct reference to its political bearing 
on the future history of the country. And so, when the Revolution 
came, the Congregational ministers were one and all its promoters, in 
and out of the pulpit, in and out of the army; while the Prelatists went 
for royalty, their clergy fled the country, and their churches were 
without service. The way had been prepared for republicanism by the 
pulpit teaching and the church training of New England. Thus the 
reviewer in the orth American Review for April, 1876, of Dr. Palfrey’s 
fourth volume of the History of New England, speaking of the preliminary 
struggles with the royal governors, says: ‘‘ There are, indeed, few more 
curious spectacles in the history of constitutional government than this 
of the people of Massachusetts, with no authoritative leader, with neither 
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wealth nor social position, with very defective education, and with no 
clearly defined fundamental principles of government which they dared 
avow, carrying on a long, arduous, and successful constitutional struggle 
against the influence of the crown, and establishing precedents of which 
no one else in the whole world then understood the value. . . . These 
village Hampdens, who came up to Boston, year after year, and voted 
solidly to disobey the royal orders, were the offsprings of town meetings 
and the Puritan church-system.” And how almost exclusively Congre- 
gational was this influence in New England, may be learned from the 
fact that, when the Declaration of Independence was made, in 1776, 
the churches of all denominations in Massachusetts were designated as 
follows: Episcopal, 11; Baptist, 16 ; Quaker, 18 ; Congregational, 306. 
It also appears that, in 1760, when the whole population of New England 
was considered to be in round numbers 500,000, the Congregationalists 


were estimated by President Styles to number 440,000, or seven times 
as many as all other denominations together. 

The influence of the Pilgrim spirit is also manifest in the prominence 
of our churches in the cause of missions, at home and abroad, and in 
connection with all benevolent effort. We learn from Bradford's 
History of the Plymouth Plantation, that among the reasons assigned by 
the Pilgrims for leaving Holland and emigrating to America was this : 
“A great hope and inward zeal they had of laying some good founda- 
tion, or, at least, to make some way thereunto, for propagating and 
advancing the Gospel of the Kingdom of Christ in those remote parts 
of the world; yea, though they should be but stepping-stones unto 
others for the performing so great a work!” And when their pastor, 
John Robinson, who remained with a part of the church in Holland, 
heard that, in self-defence, they had been compelled to slay two Indian 
chiefs, who were engaged in a conspiracy to murder the colonists, he 
wrote from out of a Christian heart: “Oh, how happy a thing had it 
been, that you had converted some before you had killed any!” This 
spirit led to numerous successful efforts to christianise the surround- 
ing Indians, by translating the Bible into their language, and planting 
churches and schools among them. The feeling, just after the Revo- 
lution, may be learned from the fact that, in 1788, the General 
Association of Connecticut formed themselves into a Missionary 
Society, with a constitution which said: “The object of this Society 
shall be to christianise the heathen in North America, and to sup- 
port and promote Christian knowledge in the new settlements within 
the United States.” When the Spirit of God moved upon American 
piety to undertake missions for the heathen world at large, the new step 
was taken by the Congregational churches, ‘‘in advance of all others,” 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions being 
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organised by them in 1810, with which the Presbyterians soon con- 
sented to co-operate, as did also the Reformed Dutch. This bold 
movement gave an impetus to the foreign missionary cause in all the 
other religious bodies of our country, and in time they also entered 
upon the work. But our churches, though comparatively few in 
number, have kept the lead, both relatively and absolutely. The con- 
tributions for this cause for the last year are thus reported : Episcopa- 
lians, $98,000 ; Methodists, $386,000 ; Baptists, 397,000; Presby- 
terians, $412,000 ; and Congregationalists, $476,000. As the famous 
Romish apologist, Milner, in his nd of Controversy, refers to 
missions as one of the signs of the true Church, our claim to that 
designation would appear to have good evidence of validity. A similar 
leadership appears in the founding of other religious societies. The 
American Tract Society began in New England ; the American Sunday 
School Union was planned in New Haven, Conn. ; while the American 
Seaman’s Friend’s Society had derivation from the same source. 
Another influence, which is coming to great power in the Christian 
world, has gone forth from the Pilgrim churches ; we refer to the 
promotion of Christian union. The Pilgrims were, indeed, not only 
Protestants, as against Romish usurpation, but also Separatists, as 
against the corruptions and enforced uniformity of the Church of 
England. Nevertheless, they insisted on the fellowship of true saints, 
whatever might be their church relations. Thus, Winslow, in his 
Narrative, asserts that, in the parting address already referred to, 
John Robinson “ advised us, by all means, to endeavour to close with 
the godly party of the kingdom of England, and rather to study union 
than division, viz. how near we might possibly without sin close with 
them, than in the least measure to effect division or separation from 
them.” The terms of admission to the Church were made such as to 
favour the reception of all true Christians, so that Cotton Mather says, 
in his Ratio Discipline (Introd. § 4), ‘‘ The Churches of New England 
make only vital piety the terms of communion among them; and they 
all with delight see godly Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, Antipedobaptists, and Lutherans, all members of the same 
churches, and sitting together without offence in the same mountain, 
at the same holy table.” So also the Independents of the Westminster 
Assembly declared: “We took measure of no man’s holiness by his 
opinions, whether concurring with us or adverse from us ;” and Herle 
insisted, that to require other churches to agree with our views, as a 
condition of communion, was “ setting the sun by the dial!’ Hence 
the readiness with which our fathers united with the Presbyterians, in 
ecclesiastical affairs, as well as in missionary efforts at home and abroad. 
Hence the prominent part which we have borne, in organising all the 
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union benevolent societies, and the undue proportion of the funds 
which we have contributed to their support. Hence the difficulty of 
creating any sectarian feeling among our ministers and members, which 
should introduce a high church or exclusive element. And while this 
broad communion with visible saints has been our principle of faith and 
action, our free polity has enabled us to set an example before all 
‘denominations of the ease with which ministers and churches of 
evangelical sentiments could come into relations of ecclesiastical 
fellowship and co-operation, notwithstanding minor differences of 
doctrine and worship. This example of liberality will gradually act as 
a contagion of good, and lead other bodies of Christians to occupy a 
similar position. Even the close-communion Baptists feel the influence 
of our example, and of the spirit of our common faith and polity, and 
are becoming restive under a restraint which keeps them apart from 
their brethren. And when each denomination shall thus have gone to 
a reasonable extent of liberality within its own organisation, the sepa- 
rating walls will be little more than paper, and Christian union will 
be a reality. And to such an end conduces our happy experience of 
continued denominational union, notwithstanding the theological and 
reformatory differences which have agitated us, and which have rent 
some other bodies with sore schisms. We have led them to suspect 
that which we know to be true, to wit, that the exercise of ecclesiastical 
power more than any other one thing, is the occasion of strife and division 
in the Church of God. 

It may then be supposed that, when the national liberty had been 
secured, these Congregationalists would still be foremost in behalf of 
all that pertained to human freedom and progress. And so it has been. 
Dr. Hopkins, at Newport, R. I., thundering from the pulpit and 
through the press against slavery and the slave trade, for twenty years 
or more previous to, during, and just after the Revolution, was a typical — 
Congregational minister. Newport was then the centre of the com- 
mercial interests involved in the African slave trade, and the hearers of 
Dr. Hopkins were deeply involved in the guilt. John Whittier has 
truly said, that ‘‘ it may well be doubted whether, on that Sabbath day, 
the angels of God, in their wide survey of His universe, looked upon a 
nobler spectacle than that of the minister of Newport rising up before 
his slave-holding congregation and demanding, in the name of the 
Highest, the ‘ deliverance of the captive, and the opening of the prison 
doors to them that were bound.’’’ Similar was the spirit of the 
younger Edwards, who did the same, at New Haven, Ct., ten years 
jater. And when the modern agitation against slavery began, Congre- 
gational New England became its headquarters and inspiration, and 
our system revealed peculiar facilities for carrying forward the reform 
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ecclesiastically. Each church could act for itself in withdrawing 
fellowship from the iniquity, and needed not to await the action, neither 
was likely to be overawed by the influence, of superior church judica- 
tories. This fact opened the eyes of many mini§ters and churches that 
had joined Presbytery, and led them, by retracing their steps, to regain. 
liberty in two respects. At the West, particularly, the Congregational 
Churches were a unit in demanding the overthrow of the accursed 
system, and as they then patiently endured the shame, so they may now 
wear the glory. Were there time for the recital, the facts would be 
found to be parallel in connection with the temperance reform, which, 
in its early stages, owed more to such Congregational ministers as 
Lyman Beecher, Justin Edwards, and Nathaniel Hewitt, and to the 
endorsement of the New England District and State Associations, than 
to any other human cause. The same may be said of the Peace Cause, 
and of nearly every other genuine reform. 

In looking to the future and endeavouring to anticipate the denomina- 
tional outcome of another century of the national history, we think 
that the experience of the past warrants the indulgence of bright hopes. 
The latter part of the century just closed witnessed a marked improve- 
ment in our growth. This could not so well be exhibited in the older 
communities, where the influence of the limitations mentioned was 
great, and where our new denominational policy, of life instead of 
suicide, had little opportunity to go into force with social and ecclesias- 
tical powers already organised against us, and sure to seize and 
appropriate our members moving from other localities. ‘The Western 
| States must be our reliance for showing an ability to grow, and to do 
our proper proportion of Christian work. Let us then glance at the 
changes in this section in the interval between the issuing of the first 
Congregational Year Book, in 1854, and of the statistics given in the 
January Quarterly of 1876. In Ohio we had then unconnected with 
Presbytery but 124 churches ; now, 211. In Indiana only 7, of which 
definite knowledge could be had; now, 26. In Illinois, 115; now, 
242. In Michigan, 93; now, 200. In Wisconsin, 114; now, 195- 
In Iowa, 57; now, 229. In Minnesota, 2; now, 94. In Missouri, 
where slavery before the war almost entirely excluded us, 1 ; now, 70. 
In the region west of Missouri to the Pacific Ocean, 7; now, 186. In 
all the West we had then 420 churches, and have now 1,473, being a 
gain in 22 years of about 329 per cent., although, east of the Missis- 
sippi, the ground had been so largely preoccupied by a kindred 
denomination. It would be unjust also to our future prospects not 
to notice that, even with the drawbacks named, our /o/ity, simply as 
such, and separate from our name and fellowship, has been adopted by 
a larger proportion of the Protestant Christians of the land than has 
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any other, and has thus proved its adaptedness to church work in the 
most varied relations. There are at this time about 70,000 Protestant 
Churches. Of these the strict Prelatic polity has about 2,800, or 4 
per cent., the modified Episcopacy of the Methodists about 20,000, or 
28} per cent., the Presbyterian polity (including* Reformed and 
Lutheran bodies) about 12,000, or 17 per cent., and the Congregational 
(including Baptists of all kinds, Unitarians, Universalists) about 37,000, 
or nearly 53 per cent. It may thus appear that}while our denomi- 
national zame stands less prominent in the Census returns than that of 
several others, our denominational /rénciples have vindicated them- 
selves nobly and triumphantly. Our present circumstances are hope- 
ful, moreover, because these our principles are better known and 
appreciated, and our methods are more nearly perfected. We under- 
stand our mission with a wiser intelligence, and we find it accepted in 
no small degree by others. Congregationalism means liberty, order, 
and fellowship ; evangelical orthodoxy and moral purity ; investigation, 
education, and progress of thought ; flexibility of methods and a point 
of union for Christians who differ in unessentials. These ideas are not 
only to be held, but to be propagated. Derived, as we believe, from 
the New Testament, they are adapted to all lands and races, and tend 
to gain for themselves universal acceptance, as Christian character 
ripens and Christian experience broadens. Our members, learning 
their providential mission, have developed our system of benevolent 
effort and of ecclesiastical fellowship, so that it is now fitted for con- 
tinental results, as formerly it was not even for provincial action. We 
support and control our own religious organisations for the preaching 
of the gospel, the planting of churches, and the erection of sanctuaries, 
on the home and foreign missionary field, while our National Council 
keeps alive a serise of unity, manifests our fellowship, and enables us 
to lay plans with wise consultation for the promotion of general interests. 
Having thus a well-developed system of church-fellowship, adapted 
to the widest territorial expansion, having theological views thoroughly 
evangelical, having a denominational life historically rooted in that 
which is most characteristic and most heroic in our country’s record, 
having an organism which carries with it no narrow sectarianism, but 
is instinct with liberty and progress, and tends ever to union, and 
having learned wisdom from both the failures and the successes of the 
period just closed, the Congregational Churches enter upon the second 
century of the nation with exalted hopes for it and for themselves, 
believing that in the Pilgrim Faith and Polity will be found a prophecy 
of those forms of the Church and of the State which, in the golden age 
of the future, shall prevail throughout the earth. 
WILLIAM W. Patton, D.D. 
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Gotpen Texts.* 


Sepr. 1.—"* Zhe lot ts cast into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof ts 
of the Lord.” —Prov. xvi. 33. 


HE lot appears to have been extensively used by the Israelites in 
all periods of their history. They had recourse to it, by Divine 
command, in partitioning the land of Canaan among the nine and a 
half tribes that were located on the western side of the Jordan. Its 
employment on this occasion, in front of the tabernacle at Shiloh, and 
under the eye of Eleazar the high priest, gave a solemn sanction to the 
reverence with which its decisions were usually regarded. It left no 
room for the suspicion that Joshua or the priests had invented a Divine 
oracle—a suspicion which might have arisen had the allocation of the 
tribes been determined merely by their authority. The exemplary 
fairness of all the arrangements made by the rulers of Israel while 
professing to act upon Divine authority, their anxiety not only to be 
just but to appear so, and the care with which they avoided anything 
that could be construed as an arbitrary assertion of privilege, teaches a 
lesson from which legislators of the present day might profit. 

Extremes meet. Men of reckless mood, with that propensity to 
gambling which seems a common characteristic of mankind, too indolent 
perhaps to take the trouble to form a reasoned judgment, or despairing, 
in the conflict of selfish claims and prejudices, of coming to an agree- 
ment, are generally willing to decide a matter by the casting of a die. 
Their reference of their differences to chance is prompted by a desire 
to escape from a maze of interested manceuvring into a sphere in which 
selfish motives have no place, where all events happen according to a 
law which, so far as persons are concerned, is blind and impartial. On 
the other hand, men of faith and devout feeling have recourse to the lot, 
believing that, outside the sphere of human interests and passions, the 
will of God reigns uncrossed and supreme, and that trifles, insignificant 
as the hairs of our head, are all known and controlled. Hence the 
decision of the lot has been accepted as an unmistakable indication of 
the Divine will. If the reference were always made in a devout spirit, 








* In the Lessons of the Sunday-School Union for 1878, there are certain passages 
of Scripture selected for repetition: these are called ‘‘Golden Texts.” The texts 
illustrated in this series of papers are those appointed for repetition on Sunday morning. 
The papers are not written with the intention of furnishing teachers with materials 
which they can use in their classes without trouble; but to assist their own meditation 
on the texts which they have to explain to the children. Parents, too, may with 
advantage have their thoughts occupied with the passages of Scripture which their 
boys and girls are repeating at school. 
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this might seem a short and easy method of learning the will of God. 
it is open, however, to one obvious and fatal objection: that unless 
such a mode of proceeding be prescribed by Divine authority, it is very 
like tempting God. We, as it were, compel Him to make the decision 
for us. But if God has endowed us with the gift of reason for the very 
purpose of enabling us to form a judgment; if the conflict of human 
wishes and interests is designed to be a school for our education in 
fairness of mind, mutual consideration, and a forbearing temper; if the 
uncertainty in which the issues of passing events are shrouded is 
intended to afford scope for faith, and to exercise us in habits of 
courage and self-reliance, so that we may have sufficient trust in God’s 
ever-ruling and merciful guidance to dare to make mistakes, we see how 
really irreligious is any appeal to the lot unless expressly authorised by 
Divine direction. 

But though we reverently abstain from using the lot in our per- 
plexities, this “Golden Text” may still teach us a valuable lesson. 
Events are constantly happening which prove important factors of the 
web of our daily life, and over which we have as little control as over 
the decisions of the lot. Some threads in the pattern of our life’s 
experience are inwoven by our own design or wilfulness, but others are 
wrought in by a Power above us. Not only is the warp of life mainly 
determined by our inheritance of gifts and tendencies, and by our early 
home and education, but even the woof, by which it is converted into 
the web of our personal history, has in it many threads of circumstance 
introduced independently of our control. Now reason and piety teach 
us to accept what we cannot alter as the will of God. Order—wise 
and gracious purpose—underlies the apparent chance: “The lot is cast 
into the bosom of the garment, but its decision is from the Lord.” We 
may misinterpret the will of God revealed in the Scriptures; conscience, 
if infallible in its discernment of the character of motives, is fallible in 
its concrete judgments ; but any event in our lives which we are power- 
less to prevent or alter is so unmistakably the Divine will, that our 
attitude towards it should always be reverent, patient, and hopeful. 
To be blind, or deaf, or crippled (and what greater calamity can befall 
us than one of these?) does not, we are assured, imply Divine disfavour, 
but simply marks us out as men and women in whom the works of God 
shall be made manifest. However burdensome to the flesh and wearing 
to the heart our inheritance of ill may be, however seemingly untoward 
the event that turned us off the trunk-line of worldly success, if we look 
at it in the light of this precious revelation from Christ’s lips (John ix. 3), 
we may see that it contains a promise of blessing. To curse our ill-luck 
is profanity; murmuring is ungrateful; the sullen despondency that 
refuses to make the best of what we have is an inspiration from beneath; 
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and a desire to undo what God has done can only spring from unbelief, 
or from a momentary forgetfulness of the law which overarches the life 
of every child of God: “We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, and are called according to His purpose.” 


SEPT. 8.—‘‘ That by two immutable things, in which tt was impossible for 
God to lie, we might have a strong consolation, who have fled for 
refuge to lay upon the hope set beforeus.”—Heb. vi. 18. 

What are these two immutable things which afford such a strong 
ground of encouragement to those who have fled to lay hold upon the 
hope set before them? ‘To answer this question we must look back 
over the verses that lead up to this “Golden Text.” In the eleventh 
verse, the sacred writer exhorts his readers to show diligence in works 
of faith and labours of love until hope has reached its fruition, and bids 
them follow the example of those who through faith and endurance 
inherit the promises—of Abraham, for instance, to whom God made a 
promise, confirmed by an oath, saying, ‘‘I will surely bless and multiply 
thee ;” which promise Abraham obtained after he had patiently endured. 
And very worthy of notice, he virtually adds, is this oath of God, for 
men swear by him that is greater, and in all strife an oath is with them 
an end that serves to decide the matter. Wherefore God, willing more 
abundantly to show to the heirs of the promise the immutability of His 
counsel, intervened by an oath. He came between His word and the 
possible doubts of the heirs of the promise by an oath, which pledged 
His own eternal Name for the truth of that promise, that by two 
immutable things in which it was impossible for God to lie—His 
promise and His oath—we might have a strong consolation who have 
fled to lay hold upon the hope set before us, the hope of finding in the 
rest of God a refuge from the world and its doom. 

The two immutable things, therefore, on which a believer builds his 
hope are God’s revelation of grace, and, as the guarantee and supple- 
ment of this, His eternal nature as the righteous and merciful God. 
The Gospel of Christ has its roots in God’s nature, and must be 
interpreted in accordance with it. Moreover, whatever difficulties the 
Gospel may raise in our minds, and whatever doubts it may leave 
unsolved, these are implicitly met by God having pledged His character 
to its trustworthiness. If there be anything in the representations of 
the Gospel which to some minds looks like an accommodation to 
childish conceptions of the Divine nature, national prejudice, or 
inevitable ignorance; if there be in it strange silences which leave 
unanswered questions of burning interest for the heart, let it be remem- 
bered that the forms of truth in which it has come down to us are not 
the ultimate ground of hope, but the character of God which it reveals. 
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The revelation of God in the Incarnate Word is, as it were, the oath of 
God by which He has guaranteed the truth of all spoken promises, and 
supplemented what they have left unsaid. Christ is more than the 
recorded Gospel, not only because it is subject to the limitations of 
human thought and language, but because there are in Him exceeding 
riches of grace that have never found expression. Our ultimate trust is 
in the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, who is greater and better than all His 
recorded promises, great and precious as these unquestionably are. 

We cannot too often remember that our hope as Christians rests 
upon two immutable things—a written revelation, the truth of which 
has never been successfully assailed, and a living revelation in the 
person of Jesus which is unimpeachable, because its transcendent beauty 
lifts it above criticism. Had the Gospels no higher authority than any 
other fairly veracious history, and were the Epistles reduced to the 
level of other letters written by thoughtful religious men, the life and 
character of Christ would still remain a revelation of God capable of 
inspiring unbounded reverence and love. In fact, a knowledge of God 
has been given to mankind by Jesus Christ which can never be lost. 
Eighteen centuries ago a new conception of the Supreme entered the 
heart of man which is an eternal possession. Through Christ men 
have come to the Father, have seen Him, and are satisfied. Difficulties 
one who knows and loves Christ may have, perhaps must have, but to 
be sent adrift upon the troubled seas of doubt, without chart or compass, 
and to be drawn into the maélstrom of despair, is happily impossible. 
He has seen God. Through some dimness of earth-born mists the 
beatific vision has shone upon his soul. The hope set before him—his 
sure refuge in all doubt and sorrow—is God Himself; he has seen His 
glory in the face of Jesus Christ, and can never forget the sight. “ This 
is life eternal, that they might know Thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” 

There is an allusion in the text to the custom of taking sanctuary in 
order to find protection from mistaken vengeance, or obtain justice by 
an impartial trial. ‘The cities of refuge afforded such a sanctuary to 
the unintentional homicide, but they were not in the mind of the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘There is no provision in the Gospel 
answering to the cities of refuge. ‘The analogy between these and the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, though often drawn, is a false one. 
They were not for the guilty, but for the unfortunate. The grand secret 
of the Gospel is that “the avenger of blood” who pursues the guilty is 
Himself “the sanctuary.” In order to be saved we must flee xot from 
Him but zo Him; ‘Though He slay me yet will I trust Him,” is the 
expression of mingled repentance and faith, We have not learned 
Christ aright, unless we have found that He who is so terrible to a 
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guilty conscience discovers Himself as a forgiving Father to the humble 
and contrite in heart. Already reconciled to us by the cross of Christ 
(2 Cor. v. 19), He deseeches us to be reconciled to Him, but impenitence 
can see nothing as it looks Godward save the shadows cast by its sins. 
It mistakes the dark forms projected by its fears for the face of God, 
until Christ, seeking to save the lost, is recognised as the very image of 
the Father. Then it is seen that Righteousness is also Love, that 
“the wrath of God revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men” is a judgment upon a common enemy, both 
His and ours, and that we have but to break with sin in order to pass 
from under the thick cloud of condemnation into the open sunlight of 
Divine mercy. Already forgiven in Christ Jesus, we have but to 
embrace Him by an act of trustful surrender to find ourselves upon the 
rock of that mercy which endureth for ever. Our feet rest upon the 
greensward of a Gospel promise, bright with the verdure of peace and 
the sweet blossoms of eternal hope, but underlying this is the solid rock 
of God’s eternal righteousness, which is the ultimate foundation of our 
confidence. Through Christ we have found our way into the holiest of 
all, and are at rest for ever in the heart of our Father. 


SEPTEMBER 15.—‘‘ One generation shall praise Thy works to another, 
and shall declare Thy mighty acts.’—Psalm cxlv. 4. 


The grounds on which this verse has been advanced to the dignity of 
a ‘* Golden Text”’ only become apparent by a reference to the Lesson 
with which it is connected. The picture can only be studied to ad- 
vantage in the frame of history which has been found for it. The 
history is this. The tribes of Reuben and Gad and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh had their inheritance on the eastern side of the Jordan. 
Actuated by a fear that, at some future day, the Jordan would come to 
be regarded as a separating boundary between them and the rest of 
Israel, and that the ten tribes, within the land of Canaan, might both 
repudiate kinship with them and deny them their share in the privileges 
and hopes of Jehovah’s covenant, these trans-Jordanic tribes erected a 
great and conspicuous altar on their bank of the river, the exact 
counterpart of the altar at Shiloh. The news of this proceeding 
aroused the religious zeal of the ten tribes. Were not Reuben and 
Gad violating the commandment of the Lord and establishing a rival 
worship? The sole deity of Jehovah and the unity of Israel would be 
obscured if two centres of worship, two palaces of the great King, 
were permitted (Deut. xii. 5—7). An embassy, therefore, consisting 
of the princes, taken from the several tribes, was sent to confer with 
Reuben and Gad. On inquiry, this embassy found that the erection of 
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this altar, after the pattern of the altar of the Lord at Shiloh, was not 
for worship, but merely to serve as a witness to future generations that 
Reuben and Gad had a part in the Lord (Josh. xxii. 11—29). Ina 
word, the altar was designed to preserve in the memories of the tribes 
on both sides of the Jordan the fact that they were one people, inherit- 
ing common traditions and a united worship. The “Golden Text” 
recognises the value of such traditions, and the corresponding duty of 
transmitting them unimpaired to the next generation. 

Reuben and Gad, no less than Ephraim and Judah and the rest of the 
tribes, had seen the wonders which God wrought in Egypt, had been 
redeemed by the same mighty arm, and, under like gracious protection 
and guidance, had been brought into the promised inheritance; their 
children, though living on different sides of the Jordan, had a common 
interest in these great memories, and were bound by similar ties of 
gratitude to be faithful to the Lord God. So the true American people, 
the descendants of the Puritan settlers, have a common inheritance 
with us in the early struggles of the English nation for political liberty, 
and in its brave protests against the corruptions of Rome. Magna 
Charta, Wyclif, Tyndale, and the Marian martyrs are memories to be 
cherished by them no less than by us. The Atlantic rolling between 
us does not obliterate the fact of our being one people. Above all, 
have they inherited with us the precious tradition of the Gospel. 

Perhaps we do not make enough of tradition as a means whereby 
the memories of those great facts of Christianity on which our faith 
rests have been transmitted to us. Is there any essential difference 
between the transmission of truth through space and through time ? 
If the Gospel were propagated from one side of the globe to the other, 
by being told to a series of individuals, related to each other as tlie 
links of a chain, and in each case proved its power by working a 
genuine change of heart and life, we could not have a better guarantee 
that the truth which reached the Antipodes was essentially unchanged 
from the initial message. ‘The Gospel, as actually received by us, may 
be regarded as propagated not through space but through time—from 
one generation to another. At each stage it has proved itself the same 
power by producing holiness of life. A chain of saintly witnesses 
stretches back to the days of the Apostles, each deriving peace and 
hope from the same grand-facts of the Evangelical history. The power 
of these facts is verified at every stage of the descent. But there cannot 
be more in the effects than in the cause. Holy men, standing near to 
the Apostolic age, owed their conversion to the warm convictions and 
earnest sympathies of the men who lived in the days when these things 
were done. Whence, then, came the faith of the men who, by the sup- 
position, stood in the presence of the facts? They could not have 
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invented or imagined what governed them with such mighty power. As 
well suppose that water could yield a power that would resolve it into 
its component gases, or make it flowup-hill. The idea that time makes 
any difference to the certainty of facts which prove afresh their moral 
power whenever the custody of their record changes hands, is an 
illusion. And each generation of the sixty that have handed down 
the Gospel to us has verified its truth as the power of God unto salva- 
tion, ‘Tradition thus verified is the telephone through which the Church 
of to-day listens to the testimony of the Apostles. Its tones may be 
faintly heard, but they are the very same. 

The next generation will be largely dependent upon this for whatever 
impression it may have of the truth and value of Christianity. A 
favourable impression can be given only by lives that exhibit its power. 
The age needs epistles of Christ, ministered by the stewards of the 
mysteries of grace, written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
God; notin tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart. Life 
vanishes before the show of it in professed faith disappears. An age of 
infidelity is the grandchild of an age of religious decay. 

Our Protestant Christianity, if it is to abide, must be able to vindicate 
its validity in the presence of the best thought and worthiest living of 
our time. As a fact, men will only believe what is on the whole con- 
gruous to their established beliefs. Now as their beliefs in the spheres 
of morals and politics have a rational basis, or at least are held from a 
conviction that they are demonstrable by reason, a reasoned and 
reasonable religious faith is the only possible faith of the future, outside 
of the Church of Rome. And this reasonable religious faith must 
show its connection with ‘‘ the highest style of man” by a sufficient 
number of examples to prove that the connection is rooted in law, and 
is not merely accidental. Christians are the only proofs of Christianity 
that will convince our children. Life is the grand apologetic. 

Literature may remain a witness for the Truth should living faith die, 
to be raised from the dead in some future Renazssance, but books cannot 
do the work of living testimony. To be able to influence the next 
generation we must be able to declare God’s mighty acts with the de- 
monstrative power that comes of having seen and handled, with the 
sight and touch of the heart, the word of life. We must have a message 
to repeat—a reconciling message that has been put into us by God— 
and be able, through spoken convictions and lustrous examples of holy 
living, to exhibit a light actually shining in our hearts. ‘Then it will be 
to some purpose that this generation shall praise God’s works to another, 
and declare His mighty acts. 
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SEPTEMBER 22.—“ Take good heed therefore unto yourselves, that ye love 
the Lord your God.” —Josh. xxiil. 11. 

These words occur in the parting charge of Joshua to the people 
whom he had led to victory and settled in the land of Canaan. They 
contain the substance of his exhortations, in which he impresses upon 
them that love to God is the sum of human duty and the secret of 
human happiness. Verily the Spirit of Christ spake by the prophets. 
This nineteenth century is far removed from the age of Joshua, but 
“ Take good heed that ye love the Lord your God” still remains the 
first and great commandment. 

It must be confessed, however, that it is far from being kept. And 
many would excuse their disobedience by alleging its inherent imprac- 
ticability. How can they love an unseen Being whom they cannot even 
picture to themselves? If Nature in many of her aspects declares His 
glory as mighty, wise, and good, the same testimony points to Him as 
the author of pain and tears and death. There are footprints on the 
great tracks of history of a Power that makes for righteousness, but 
there are also swollen waters of wrong in which those footprints cannot 
be traced. Are there not many who, if they ventured to speak out 
what they think, would say, ‘‘ The God of whom we have heard and 
whom we dimly know, does not commend Himself to us as lovable ; 
He is great, awful, but not lovable?” Now since: Reason revolts at 
the idea of a God who is not good, for anyone to be brought to feel in 
this way about God should be a proof that he has been looking for God 
in wrong places. A stranger to our world, with only an imperfect 
notion of the needs of human society and of the disorders to which it 
is liable, would get a very unfavourable impression of the character of 
a nation, if his attention were exclusively fixed upon its army and 
police, its engines of destruction, its prisons and its slaughter-houses, or 
even upon its architecture and manufactures. The heart of a people is 
not to be found in these securities for life and property ; its systematic 
sacrifice of animal life is no sign of cruelty ; its buildings and industries 
do not contain the key to its character. A nation can only be known 
through personal acquaintance with its citizens. So God can only be 
known and loved through the medium of a personal revelation. 

The idea of God is derived, in the first instance, from our personal 
self-consciousness. We intuitively perceive that our own person is the 
image of a greater; that as we and our fellow-men are each personal 
originating powers, there must be above us an originating Power, a 
Person, intelligent and moral like ourselves, who is the Parent of us 
all. I am describing mental processes which we go through, not indeed 
before we come to the Bible, but before we can say that we have thought 
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out for ourselves the ideas that lie behind that great Name which it pre- 
sents to us. 

Again, we judge of what befits God—of His moral attributes-—by 
what is best in ourselves. But man’s best is uncertain in outline and 
its colours dim. Therefore the projection of our own image can never 
give us a worthy conception of God. A magnified man is not God. 
Hence our need of a personal revelation of the Supreme. Christianity 
meets this need. God, whom no man hath seen or can see, has come 
forth from the inaccessible light of His glory, and become incarnate in 
Jesus Christ. Our blessed Lord is God manifest in the flesh. In Him 
the moral perfections of Deity are translated into human virtues so that 
they are brought within the reach of our understanding, and made 
attractive to our feeling. Jesus Christ, therefore, is the way to a true 
knowledge of God, as well as to acceptance with Him. Now, on the 
supposition that Jesus Christ is a revelation of God, no one, gazing 
upon His portrait in the Gospels, can say that God is not lovable. To 
every inquirer after God the Bible says, ‘‘ God is love.” And if any ask 
further, how may we know this? it answers, ‘‘ His glory shines in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” 

But, it may be said, admitting that God was in Christ, there is still a 
difficulty in the way of loving God, because we have never seen Christ, 
and personal intercourse is necessary to love. A difficulty ; yes, but not 
an insuperable one. The experience of millions proves that it is pos- 
sible to love Jesus without seeing Him. No dearest bosom friend has 
ever commanded more passionate attachment and faithful service than 
have been given to Him by multitudes who never saw His face in the 
flesh. If personal intercourse is necessary in order to love, they must 
have found it. 

This is the place to say that Jesus Christ does not stand on the same 
level with the great and good of past ages whom we may reverence. 
His witnesses declare that He is alive, and that all power has been given 
Him in heaven and earth. As a matter of fact, His recorded utterances 
find a response within us. Conscience acknowledges His divine 
authority, and feels that His word is with power. Faith greets and 
embraces Him as a living Saviour, and identifies Him with the candle 
of the Lord in our hearts. Thus the Gospels become a revelation of 
One whom we have always dimly known, who has never been far from 
any one of us, whose authority we have felt all through our lives, 
whose frown has darkened or whose smile has gladdened us from child- 
hood. Prayer, with the answering glow of better feelings which it 
evokes, with the responsive strengthening of our highest aims and most 
heavenly hopes, supplies the personal intercourse which love requires 
for its Caily food. 
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Admitting, then, that it is difficult to love One whom we have not seen, 
because for the necessary intercourse we are thrown upon faith, still it 
is possible, by taking thought, to add to our love. By taking good heed 
to ourselves, we may love the Lord our God with deeper and more con- 
stant love than we have shown Him in the past. Consider,this : How 
do we judge of Jesus Christ so as to admire and reverence Him? Is 
it not by what is best in ourselves, or by what is morally beautiful in 
other men? In other words, we take the highest moral ideals expe- 
rience helps us to frame, and apply them to Jesus. We pronounce Him 
perfect, because He surpasses them all, because every higher measure 
of goodness we apply only reveals some fresh beauty, some loftier 
excellence. Manifestly, if we were better men, with keener moral 
sympathies, with deeper religious feelings, we should have a still truer 
insight into Jesus Christ and a more winning knowledge of God. We 
love Him little because we have so little in common with Him. There 
are two ways especially in which we may take heed to love God: (1) 
By avoiding what will prejudice our feelings against Him, as, for example, 
suffering the sense of unpardoned guilt does; (2) By cultivating those 
moral sympathies, tastes, and affections which enlarge our capacity for 
knowing God and delighting in Him. We may sow to the flesh or we may 
sow to the Spirit. If when a holy thought arises in the mind we detain 
it until it has grown familiar; if we are careful to obey the prompting 
of an unselfish, noble impulse, without waiting for second and more ex- 
pedient thoughts, to find food for a spiritual taste, to take advantage of 
a prayerful mood, spreading our sail to the breath of the Spirit ; if we 
cherish every hopeful or grateful aspiration, then we shall enlarge our 
powers of spiritual apprehension ; there will be more points of contact 
between our souls and God ; we shall have more in common with Him, 
and so love Him more truly and reverently. Again, prayer to God 
engages Him to bring our souls under His influence. In answer to it, 
He sheds abroad His love in the heart, opening to our view fresh 
glimpses of His grace in Christ. To the prayerful soul God appears 
more gracious, tender, and attractive ; and thus, by the law which 
governs our affections, they go out towards Him in richer measure. 

I think now I have made it plain that the first and great command- 
ment does not enjoin what is impracticable. May God make us feel 
how great an evil it is to be alienated from Him, or even indifferent 
towards Him, and so open our eyes to His great love towards us that, 
touched and grateful, we may surrender ourselves to His will and 
rejoic2 in Him as our all-satisfying portion ! 
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SEPTEMBER 29.—“ And thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord 
thy God led thee these forty years in the wilderness, to humble thee, and 
to prove thee, to know what was in thine heart, whether thou wouldest 
keep His commandments, or no.”—Deut. viii. 2. 

“Son, remember.” It is ever thus that God sets us thinking on our 
ways, both when He would bring the sinner to Himself, and when He 
would stir into a glow the slumbering embers of faith and gratitude in 
the hearts of His saints. Memory is one of the most precious of our 
mental gifts. Its uses are various, but to what better use can we put it 
than to recall the various stages of ‘life’s journey? Reviewing only 
some small portion of our life, such as a week or a month, we may be 
unable to determine its real character, and whither we are tending ; but 
looking back upon the life we have lived for many years, there is far 
less difficulty in ascertaining what manner of persons we are, and to 
what issues our conduct and general character are tending. Oh, that 
men were wise, and would consider their latter end! 

Israel’s life in the wilderness was the product of two factors—Israel’s 
way and God’s leading: “ All the way which the Lord thy God hath 
led thee.” So every man’s life is the result of a Divine and human 
element working together—of man’s free choice and God’s wise control. 
We are ever choosing between obedience and disobedience, yet we are 
never out of God’s power, nor able to subvert His plan. Out of 
our hearts comes the metal of sinfulness, but God determines into 
what moulds it shall run. Our feelings towards God may be indifferent, 
or even hostile. God does not force our hearts. Almightiness has no 
relation to moral feeling, only to the forms in which it expresses itself. 
As the winds blow from every quarter and always bear some ship to its 
desired haven, so it matters not how capricious the determinations of a 
man’s mind; they are ever used by God for the furtherance of some 
aim of His predeterminate counsel. ‘‘ He maketh the wrath of man 
to praise Him.” But this control which God maintains over the care- 
less and disobedient, is not leading in any other than the most general 
sense of this word. A skilful general, by the wise disposition of his 
forces, a combination of well-planned manceuvres and his knowledge 
of the aims and necessities of the general opposed to him, shuts up his 
hostile movements to a particular direction ; but this is a different kind 
of leading from that under which his own men move. So is it only 
when God is within men, by a law written in their hearts, that they 
enjoy His leading in the full sense of the term. A child that sur- 
renders itself to the guidance of its parent is led; a blind man, reduced 
to helplessness by his affliction, is led. Leading always supposes some 
surrender to another’s will, some concession of ignorance, helplessness, 
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or love. Therefore, if we would have God’s leading, we must cheer- 
fully concede that ‘‘it is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” 
Looking back upon our way, we may see whether we have been led as 
children, or whether we have been driven, our wilfulness reined in by 
bit and bridle. 

Consider the design of God’s leading: to humble thee. However 
poor in spirit, we are not sufficiently lowly for God’s greatest grace to 
take effect in us without some further humbling. The archangel who 
enjoys the largest share of the Divine nature is also the humblest of 
created beings. What man worships with the lowliness and submission 
of a seraph? See how these holy ones order their wings so as to 
express the deepest humility and most complete submission: ‘‘ With 
twain they covered their faces, and with twain they covered their feet, 
and with twain they did fly.” The lowliest man that ever lived was 
Jesus Christ. There has been none other so empty of all self-will, 
none so perfectly plastic in the hand of God, none to whom the doing 
of that will has been such a delightful, soul-absorbing passion. What 
God wants is the perfect submission which Omnipotence could compel 
rendered by man’s free choice. Therefore, the lowlier we are, the 
readier to His hand. God fills the largest place in that soul in which 
every desire and purpose first hold back to make way for His will, and 
then bound forward to find expression in it. Observe that His mercies 
no less than His chastisements are designed to humble us: “Thy 
raiment waxed not old upon thee, neither did thy foot swell these forty 
years.” The humbling effect of His merciful dealing comes through its 
contrast with our conduct. The gentleness of God breaks us down. 
Our afflictions, while they remind us how entirely we are in God’s 
power, reveal the tenderness with which He touches us. 

Another part of His design is said to be “to prove thee, to know 
what was in thine heart, whether thou wouldest keep His command- 
ments or no.” God tempts no man with evil design. Even His 
exposure of the hypocrite is with the intent that he may turn from his 
wickedness and live. As for those who love Him, it is always in mercy 
that He proves them. As the eagle is said to stir up the thorns within 
her nest and drive forth her young upon perilous flights, in order to 
make them strong upon the wing, while she watches that she may bear 
them up if need be upon her strong and wide-spread pinions ; so God 
puts His people into difficult situations that they may learn the weak 


‘points in their character, and that their faith and patience may be 


strengthened by exercise. If Adam, David, and Peter were tempted 
that their weakness might be discovered, Abraham, Joseph, Job, and 
Daniel were tempted that their integrity of heart and courageous faith 
might be exhibited as examples to others, and that they themselves 
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might be confirmed in the excellence they already possessed. Let us 
look back and narrowly consider our conduct, and we shall find that in 
all the various occurrences of our lives God has been proving us, 
putting our professed attachment to the test in every scene and every 
company into which we have been carried, by every mercy which 
gladdened and every trouble which grieved us. 

Should the eye of any careless soul fall upon this page, let not this 
warning be passed over: ‘‘ God requireth that which is past.” Judge 
yourself, that you may not be judged of the Lord. You may prevent 
memory from discharging its holy office now, by rushing into dissipating 
pleasures, by spending your thoughts upon trifling pursuits, but in 
another world memory will be master of your soul, and compel you to 
give account of yourself to God. Your very carelessness about eternal 
things convicts you of impenitence. You are not being saved. There 
is no light of holy purpose and heavenly affection in your eye ; your 
feet are not shod with the alacrity of the gospel of peace; your bosom, 
unprotected by the breast-plate of faith and love, is bare to every 
temptation ; you are wearing the cap of folly instead of the helmet of 
the hope of salvation. Be warned; be wise. ‘Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise, and Christ shall give thee light.” 

Newbury. E. W. SHALDERS. 
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THe Higher EpucATjon of WomeEN—Wuat Is IT? 


HE higher the aim of Education the more perfect its work will 
be in developing whatever is latent for good within the human 
mind, and in cultivating those moral and physical powers which are 
necessary to the complete development of the lives dealt with. Hence 
we gather that the higher education of women consists, or should con- 
sist, for the most part, in bringing into active play the manifold powers 
which lie dormant in a woman’s being, and which may make her life as 
able as it is capable. With this definition of education in view, we are 
tempted to ask, How far, and to what extent, the present system of this 
so-called “higher education” is successful ? 

It is not our desire to attempt an elaborate criticism upon the various 
branches of learning which form the present scheme of education in our 
ladies’ colleges and boarding-schools. We are glad to be able to admit 
without reservation the fact, that both the system of imparting know- 
ledge and the extent of the knowledge imparted have greatly improved 
through the changes which of late years have taken place in the educa- 
tional scheme on behalf of our English girls. Yet we are bound to ask 
ourselves honestly, whether the improvement in mental training and 
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mental culture has not in some measure detracted from the healthy 
development of domesticated virtues and powers, as much a part of our 
English girls’ education as any intellectual attainments? Are not many 
of our college-trained daughters and sisters akin to the ‘charming 
woman ” of half a century ago, of whom it was sung :— 
‘Yes, indeed, she’s a charming woman, 

And knows both Latin and Greek, 

And I’m told she solved a problem 

In Euclid before she could speak. 

Had she been but a daughter of mine, 

I’d have taught her to hem and to sew ; 

But I’m told that a charming woman 

Cannot think of such trifles, you know.” 

It needs no argument on our part to prove that the “ higher educa- 
tion of women” does not consist in depriving woman of one particle of 
her womanhood—womanhood in its fullest development comprising 
ull that is gentle, helpful, and true. This brings us to inquire, there- 
fore, whether there is not lacking to-day, in spite of all the advantages 
of mental education, the force and power which gave such character to 
the training of our grandmothers, and which filled with weighty purpose 
the womanly qualifications of their lives. Half a century ago a young 
English girl’s education would have been considered incomplete without 
her being mistress of the varied accomplishments of knitting stockings, 
making bread, churning butter, and, if occasion required it, of milking 
the cows. To-day our English girls too often come home with their 
heads so full of Latin, mathematics, and science that they can afford to 
laugh at these homely acquirements as accomplishments altogether 
incongruous with the higher education of their lives; often troubling 
the father’s heart and paining the gentle mother of the home by their 
ready assertion that they cannot waste their time in attempting to do 
those duties which others with less mental culture can perform as satis- 
factorily and well; while—but this we will hope is quite an exception— 
some will go so far as to insist that ‘‘ papa” engages another servant to 
help “mamma ” in work which they feel to be beneath themselves, or 
which at best they have branded from their supposed elevated point of 
view as “vulgar,” and therefore unworthy the attention of “young 
ladies.” 

Since, if we may accept it as a fact, the ‘higher education of 
women” does not consist in lessening, but rather in increasing the 
powers and possessions of each womanly life ; since it is not to destroy 
but to unfold her ability to make home happy,—we must hold as a truth 
that it can in no way be confined to any mental training apart from, or 
exclusive of, moral development and domestic culture. To be perfect 
in its own completeness it must of necessity deal with everything that 
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bears directly or indirectly upon life. A woman’s life is essentially a 
home-life, and to attempt to train her mental powers, while ignoring 
the larger life beyond, would be to set up an unequal standard for her 
life’s attainment, and one which from its unnaturalness would tend to 
dwarf rather than promote a healthy growth in all that is most helpful 
to right living and wise doing. 

Perhaps what to-day is most needed, is on all sides the acknowledged 
belief that the ‘‘ higher education of women” embraces anything and 
everything which will help to develop true womanhood. Hence, while 
we may look to colleges and seminaries for mental training, either the 
one or the other can only represent one branch of that education which 
is necessary to the cultivation of all womanly powers. Were our young 
girls taught to feel that it is as important a part of their education to 
know how to bake, to churn, or to iron, as it is for them to be able to 
read music at sight, or to parse a Latin sentence, we should hear no 
complaints of “‘wasted time” when called upon to discharge the homely 
duties of a household—as much their privilege as their right. There 
must, we feel, be something lacking in the conception of life and its 
responsibilities, which makes it even possible to young girls to lounge 
for hours in careless languor upon cushioned couches pleading exnuz ; 
and there is a cruel wrong to women in giving other than full play to 
all their energies of mind and will, while around them, close at hand, 
there are household duties waiting to be done, true womanly work 
needing faithful performance. 

It is too refreshing a picture to be curtained off by silence which we 
have been privileged to gaze upon more than once in our lives. A 
large family of healthy-toned girls, mentally far superior to the average 
of our young English girls, highly cultured, well-read. Each of these 
girls takes her share of household work, regarding that work as her 
right and privilege rather than as a burden borne at the suggestion of 
duty. While two, the acknowledged strongest of the six, undertake the 
bed-making, another superintends the cooking, and a fourth makes the 
bread. A fifth churns—no playwork that !—and the sixth sees to the 
dusting of rooms, the care of old china, and the “setting to rights” of 
the untold little things which the daily life of a household misplaces 
and upsets. A happy household that, and one twice blessed, for while 
it gathers to itself the gladness of lives lived actively and well, it sets 
an example of industry to the idle and listless, and proves to such that 
the happiest life, after all, is the one which finds pleasure in duty, and 
calls no work ‘‘ common or unclean.” 

It does not come within the scope of boarding-school or college 
education to teach girls how to be domesticated, in the practical sense 
of the term; though why young girls might not learn to cook the dinners 
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they eat, to make the beds they sleep upon, and to dust the rooms 
they dwell in while at school as fitly as at any other time of their lives, 
is a question educationalists may take into consideration ; but surely it 
is part of a sound education to teach our English girls that their educa~ 
tion is incomplete without training of this kind. We want something 
eminently more practical in our system of preparing English girls for the 
life which opens out before them the moment they leave school or 
college. Anything which gives tone and vigour to the minds of those 
destined to become the mothers of a future generation must be accepted 
as teaching of a wise, right kind. We repeat that we have no reserva- 
tions in accepting the education furnished by our ladies’ colleges and 
schools to-day as that which is most helpful to the development of the 
mental powers of girlhood, but we can and must at the same time 
deplore the incompleteness of an education which seeks to cultivate 
the mind alone. We think we can read between the lines in Solomon’s 
beautiful description of a good and faithful woman whose price is “ far 
above rubies”—her husband’s rest, her children’s guiding star—the 
power and nature of the education which helps to make her what she is. 
Head, heart, and hand have each their training :— 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have 
no need of spoil. 

She will do him good and not evil all the days of her life. 

She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. 

She ts like the merchants ships ; she bringeth her food from afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her household, 
and a portion to ker maidens. 

She considereth a field, and buyeth it: with the fruit of her hands she 
planteth a vineyard. 

She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth her arms. 

She perceiveth that her merchandise is good: her candle goeth not out by 
night. 

She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her hands 
Lo the needy. 

She is not afraid of the snow for her household: for all her household are 
Llothed with scarlet. 

She maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her clothing is silk and purple. 

Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth among the elders of 
the land. 

She maketh fine linen, and selleth it: and delivereth girdles unto the 
merchant, 

Strength and honour are her clothing : and she shall rejoice in time to 
come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of 
zdleness. 
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Her children arise up, and call her blessed; her husband also, and he. 
praiseth her. 


Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all. 


Favour is deceitful, and beauty ts vain: but a woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised. 


Give her of the fruit of her hands ; and let her own works praise her in the 
gates.—Proverbs xxxi. 1I—3I. 

While viewing the “higher education of women” in the full com- 
prehensiveness of the term, we are led to contemplate new and varied 
branches of the work, and such as may not be quite familiar to the 
thought of a general reader. We believe the day is not far distant when 
every faithful mother will seek for her daughter as a part of her education 
a training in nursing the sick, an experience gathered in hospitals, or 
under the judicious oversight of a qualified nurse at the cottage bedside, 
which may, at some future time, help to mitigate the sorrow of sickness 
at home or abroad, and which shall anticipate the need possible to her 
own life, of understanding the nature and probable bearing of womanly 
ailments and diseases. 

It is too generally acknowledged as a fact, to require any argument 
on our part to prove its truthfulness, that a young mother often learns 
experience in the training and care of her family at some sacrifice of her 
first-born child,—a sacrifice either moral or physical, or both. Instead 
of being prepared for the weightier responsibilities of motherhood by 
anything learnt in anticipation, the young mother confesses herself to be 
“as ignorant as her little babe,” and often plants with her own hand 
seeds of moral and physical weakness in the young life she would fain 
strengthen and invigorate. A physician of the present day has said 
that if the education of our daughters were thought to be incomplete 
until they had spent three months in a hospital attending the sick, and 
learning by practical instruction the nature of the physical frame, and 
something of what science teaches of that body which is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, we should have stronger and healthier mothers for 
the coming generation, and the babes as yet unborn would reap an 
advantage great beyond calculation. 

While our English*girls see only beauty in the deformity occasioned 
by tight lacing, while they have no idea that their own listlessness and 
depression of spirit are the natural consequence of hours spent in ill- 
ventilated rooms, or the effect of badly-digested food, while the common 
laws of health are unknown to them, what can we expect shall be the 
nature and strength of that physical life which is born of their life? 
Does not the flagrant ignorance of many of our young mothers to-day 
cry out for an education which shall make such ignorance impossible ? 

It is a fact many deplore that the education of our elementary schools, 
which puts within the reach of daughters of our poorer homes to-day 
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knowledge such as their mothers never dreamt about, is not in itself an 
unqualified good, as in proportion to the extent of the mental cultiva- 
tion, so is the resistance, directly or indirectly, to work which, for lack of 
a more appropriate term, our servants designate ‘‘ menial labour.” That 
education should at any time turn duty into drudgery, and make labour 
of any kind distasteful, is for it to contradict itself, is for it to deny in 
application what it upholds in theory, viz. that powers cultivated be- 
come powers strengthened. To give to any class in the community an 
education which shall enrich and ennoble while making possible the 
more faithful living of each life, cannot consistently be to spoil that class 
for any work which has hitherto been to it all that is honourable and 
good. Hannah has lived for many years the respected servant in a. 
home, which owes much of its peacefulness and rest to her high-prin- 
cipled and faithful service. Hannah becomes “ better educated,” and 
from that moment service assumes the form of slavery. ‘The simple 
duties of every day’s life into which (with less education) she threw 
herself so ardently, proud to excel, determined to succeed, have sud- 
denly become burdens. She no longer finds pleasure in conscientiously 
and patiently doing “ whatsoever her hand findeth to do.” She desires 
to qualify the ‘‘ whatsoever.” There are certain things compatible with 
the new-born dignity, there are others she must claim to be superior to. 
How does the argument apply itself? Does it come to us with all 
the natural force of truth? Or does it lead us to the conviction that the 
inability to blend harmoniously work and education in Hannah’s mind, 
arises not so much on account of the superior cultivation of her mental 
powers, as because of her misconceived notions of the aim of all true 
education? Hadit been a part of her education to teach Hannah that 
all work grew in dignity in proportion to the power and ability brought 
into it, she would not have considered herself lifted above the humblest 
duty of service, but would rather have felt the present responsibility of 
letting her various duties reap the benefit of her enlarged possessions of 
thought and mind. 

We are disposed to think that our servants of to-day, who, with all 
their superior advantages of education, are undoubtedly inferior in their 
capabilities of work to the servants of the last generation, would be 
greatly benefited if they could’ look into the lives of their young mis- 
tresses, and learn from them something of the true dignity of labour. 
While our English girls despise the homely duties of every day’s life, 
. and even in barest suggestion clothe with dishonour the lowlier work in 
a household, our servants will never learn to respect work for itself, nor 
to find in domestic service enough to satisfy the claims of their loftiest 
desires. 

In regard to the domesticated branch of the higher education of 
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women, we should do well to follow the example of Germany, where it 
is made one of the essentials of a thorough education for young girls to 
be trained “‘in the art of cooking, and also in many other household 
duties, such as ironing, sewing, serving, and cleaning.” With them this 
special tuition, or training, is often received at school, in the year which 
elapses between confirmation and ‘‘ coming out into society.” During 
that year when, as residents at a penstonnat, the German girls are 
“finished,” not so much by the imparting of book knowledge as by 
making them familiar with everything which a young girl is supposed to 
know when she leaves the school-room and steps out into the * wide, 
wide world,” gaining the while polish to her manners, and that gentle 
dignity of bearing which is opposed to shyness, no branch of study is 
considered more important than that of becoming practically familiar 
with the work and duties of household life. And as upon her return 
home the German girl is expected to carry out these duties as faithfully 
and perfectly as she is expected to grace the drawing-room by her 
refined manners, and to please her friends by her more or less brilliant 
accomplishments, it will be seen that the time devoted to the acquire- 
ment of this knowledge is in no sense lost, or given at a period of the 
German girl’s life when it could be ill afforded. 

We are conscious of the fact that, regarded from a German point of 
view, there is something to be said against this mode of combining the 
development of domestic virtues in a young girl’s education with mental 
culture. Professor Witman, of Heidelberg (we quote from an article in 
the Afilton Mount Magazine, to which we are indebted for some of our 
remarks on the life and education of our German girls), in speaking on 
this subject, says: “Take a German and an English girl at the age of 
fourteen, and the former will have a higher degree of mental culture 
than the latter; but take again the same girls as women of twenty-five, 
and the Englishwoman will probably stand far above her German 
sister. What is the cause of this? . The education of the one begins at 
the time when that of the other is thought to be complete, and she is 
called upon to give her attention and spend her powers upon the menial 
offices of life.” 

If we may venture any criticism upon the above statement, it would 
be to suggest that if any failure appears in the German girl’s education, 
it is not necessarily because she is led to give her attention and spend 
her powers upon the menial offices of life, but rather because the 
period assigned to her for mental culture closes early, and leaves her on . 
the border-land of womanhood, when, if at any time, she is most likely 
to appreciate any effort to develop her powers of thought and mind. 

Much more could be said about the “ higher education of women,” 
which might be, if nothing else, suggestive as a matter of earnest thought 
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and study for our English girls. We could readily enlarge upon the 
claims of home upon a woman’s most perfectly developed powers, or on 
the rights of society in looking for and expecting the influence born of 
true culture and refinement. We could even go farther, and seek to 
express in words the demands of our fellow-creatures for the fulness of a 
life and sympathy which education alone has power to ripen and make 
perfect. But fearing to “ darken counsel by words without knowledge,” 
we pause on the threshold of the argument, and leave our English girls to 
appropriate to themselves the task of resolving the problematic ques- 
tion, “ The Higher Education of Women—What is it?” by their own 
personal and individual eagerness to gather from it anything and every- 
thing which may give tone to their lives, and weight to their influence 
for good, in a world where each true life becomes a light. 


Castle Hill, Reading. IsaABEL REANEY. 
ree 


Divine WorsHiP ON THE CUMBERLAND BorpDeR. 


ILLIE T , of Mosserpeep, expected me to tea. It is easy 

to promise your presence at tea when the promise involves but 
a quarter of a mile’s walk ; but in this case it meant much more. For 
I was in Dumfries, and had just returned from a journey to the ruins of 
Sweetheart Abbey, in its vicinity, when the letter fixing the arrangement 
arrived. The weather was cold for any sort of travelling, but it would 
be dreadful for a journey by rail. The walk to New Abbey and on to 
Criffel—the mountain by the Solway which always seems to be 
trying to get clearer views of Helvellyn and Skiddaw on the other 
side—had braced the entire man. I purposed, after a rest, to go down 
the Nith banks to the sea for another walk. And then there were 
Lincluden Abbey, and Crichop Linn near Thornhill; awaiting admi- 
ration. But I had only one day now before going southward, and 
something must be given up; ‘and so that very evening I must 
see Burns’s tomb, in the town itself. To that we hurried before 
the shortening daylight should leave the churchyard in darkness. 
We went down a narrow “close” to the bank of the Nith, no 
longer slow and faint in summer shallows but swollen and dark 
with autumn rains, rocks and trout alike finding concealment under 
it. ‘Taking a charming path past the row of limes that runs parallel 
to the river, beneath whose leafy cloud I could have written poetry, if 
the housewives of Dumfries had not made a practice of hanging their 
clothes to dry between trees and river in a way enough to damp down all 
inspiration, we turned off the green grass into a pretty lane, and were 
soon face to face with the church behind which Burns rests. The 
queer old woman who keeps the keys of the place soon arrived, and in 
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less time than it took her to say ‘‘Cauld the day—ay?” and to recover 
her usual gentility after a most violent passage of snuff-taking which 
our visit had interrupted, the gates were opened, and a few steps 
brought us before the marble genius who drops her mantle on the divine 
ploughman. We had our good and sad thoughts while before the grave, 
and should have been impressed still more if certain liquorish whiffs 
from the old gate-porter’s breath had not vividly recalled to our thoughts 
another genius of the poet’s of less celestial birth, whom he was 
addressing when he said :— 
‘* But oil’d by thee, 
The wheels o’ life gie doon hill scrievin’ 
Wi’ rattlin’ glee.” 

The next day was one to be remembered; but let me speak now of 
the day after that, on which I was to preach at Mosserpeep. I 
started in the morning, and nearly lost the train in witnessing an 
exciting scene in the railway station. A very short Englishman, 
settled in the town, had brought a large dog into the station. 
He was not going by a train, and the rules of the railway seem 
to have forbidden dogs to be about the premises. Master and 
hound became separated amongst the hurrying people, and at length 
the latter was noticed by the porters, who made an attempt to shout 
it out of the station, which the dog defeated by sheer sullenness. 
But the company’s servants were not to be mocked in this manner, 
and seizing several long brooms, they began to drive the anima} 
across the platform at the point of the bristles; but, rolling himself 
into a sort of opossum ball behind some Kilmarnock luggage, the dog 
refused to be ‘‘swept up.” The porters then reversed their brooms, 
and had began to belabour the poor creature just as the little man 
caught sight of them. And truly if a man can ever be justified in 
losing his train, I think I should have been had I done so through what 
ensued. “Let the dog alone!” was fiercely answered by ‘It’s no 
yoorr buisness ava!” and the porters kept on poking the dog until the 
little Englishman could stand no more, and snatching away one of the 
brooms, he flogged and “swept up” those three porters in a way that 
set the station in a roar, and threw discredit on a reported English 
defeat at Bannockburn. 

I changed at Gretna Green, and while waiting there looked about for 
a blacksmith’s shop, besieged by young couples splashed with mud, 
awaiting their turn before an anvil; but I saw neither, and believe that 
a musty trifle called 19 and 20 Vict. c. 96 has changed all that. 

The wind was fairly in one’s bones when we moved on to Longtown, 
on the North British railway system—then, as now, the most cadaverous 
and emaciated in the world, no other whatever excepted. Here, of 
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course, another change, which seemed to congeal all the blood left 
unfrozen by the journey from Gretna. But entering the train, which in 
less than five-and-twenty minutes was backed into the station, we 
steamed away towards Hawick, every carriage clicking and pitching as 
if ‘‘ practising” for an accident, although it hardly needed such an event 
to reduce the timber to ‘‘matchwood,” the newspaper ideal of a 
railway accident. 

At last we reached the little station—this side Riccarton Junction— 
where we were to alight, and by dint of much effort pushed out through 
the wind, which, having nearly killed us on the line, seemed determined 
to bring matters to a conclusion before we left the premises. 

The leaves lay weirdly huddled against the banks of the line and the 
wali of the bridge by which you cross the stream near the station. 
Pressing up the hill, with only a few low blackberry bushes between me and 
the bare land beyond, I came to three or four cottages by the roadside. 
Here seemed to be concentrated all the population of the region, for 
no other buildings, except the station, are visible—up, down, or on 
either hand. And surely these sufficed of their kind, for they were 
like mud-and-thatch beehives, made for bees in an age when those 
creatures were twice their present size. They had tiny windows, less 
fitted to admit light than to show the thickness of the walls, into the 
material of which they were stuck without frames. 

The good people living here told me that Willie T ’s house 
was a full mile up the hill, past Mosserpeep toll-bar. They said I 
should be sure to see it, for there was no other house about there; and 
from the description they gave of it I concluded that one might equally 
well distinguish it in High-street, Bermondsey. It proved to be 
unique indeed. Its shape must have been the resultant of many 
incalculable forces, and the material of its structure was like nothing so 
much as a heap of coarse mortar frugally faced with pebbles. The 
door offered easy admission for domestic animals, or for the pig and 
Cochin China hen which sported on the door-slab ; but human beings 
could only enter stooping, for the woodwork of the passage ceiling 
came so low that there was only like the space of a port-hole between 
the road and the inner room. 

I knew I had come to the right place by a little signboard over the 
door bearing the name of “ William T——,” and by the enthusiasm ct 
an old lady who stood up to welcome me. Few were the days when a 
“‘regular preacher” appeared in those parts, where the station-master 
embodied all the aristocracy to be found. 

The farmers thereabouts were little richer than labourers, for heather 
is the chief produce of their land. So poor were all the people that 
Willie, who was only a carrier to and from Carlisle, on two days in the 
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week, be the weather what it might, was almost “looked up to,” and 
his kitchen was the chief place of concourse. 

Willie was a Christian of the most aggressive and fervid type. He 

prayed for every soul in the district, whether they entrusted him with 
a parcel for the county town or not. He never took sixpence for 
carriage but his “God bless yer” came down in the middle of the 
transaction like an informal receipt for the money. ‘The Sunday 
and week-night preaching at his house had become an institution in the 
district, Willie was much ridiculed for it at first, and his chalked 
notice of the meeting, put up in peculiar English, outside his door, 
on a hingeless brown shutter, was wantonly defaced by the other 
Carlisle carrier who passed along that road. But all these things the 
old man lamented, endured, and forgave, in such a good spirit, that at 
last everyone spoke well of him. They discovered that he could see 
what other men were blind to, as indeed he could. Standing at his 
door of an evening, when his horse was stabled and deep in corn, and 
looking westward, he saw where the undulating breadth of country 
passed from England into Scotland. Strangers could see nothing but 
Cumberland, but Willie knew where the sweet hills about Langholm 
began, and where the grey English tracts ran up to the Glens of Eskdale- 
muir. And so it was with his religion. He could see the far-off 
heavenly land taking its rise in earthly duty. The drudgery of a 
carrier’s life led him to the foot of the beautiful mountains. The ill-paid, 
rough-spoken, queer-housed carter of Carlisle saw past the border- 
lights into the majesty beyond. Others saw his cart, thought of the 
sixpence on each parcel, his old whip—so old because his horse was 
never whacked enough to wear it out, the monotony of his visible 
goings and comings, and wondered at the cheerfulness of the psalm- 

singing parcel-man. But the Carlisle line of carrying was not the limit 

of Willie’s horizon. His journey homeward, in the silent evenings, 

was often made in the company of Him who loves to overtake us in 

our uneventful way, and who turns the places where we lie down in 

tears into an Emmaus. The mean routine of lifting and lowering, of 
charging and being paid, of urging his horse on the flat parts to a 

maximum speed of four miles an hour, of living and dying incon- 

spicuously on the outskirts of two lands—this was the gate of heaven 

for him, and every day he pressed into it. 

But we are about to commence the service. Tea took some time, 
for there were many questions to be heard and answered. It was only 
“once ina way” that a regular preacher visited the region, and he 
must be prepared for an exhausting conversation. They plied me with 
inquiries about a dear brother who had visited them occasionally up to 
two years before, and had won all hearts. News of his death reached 
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them a year ago, they said; and they sat with tears running down their 
cheeks and the food untasted on the table until I repeated the story 
of his last moments. And then they would hear more, and dwelt on 
his last discourse in that place, saying they should never see his face 
again. And when they all paused, Willie pointed through the little 
square of the window, away towards the prospect of endless hills, and 
said it would not: be long before he was gone too. 

That was a strange tea-drinking. ‘The fluid was poor in quality, and 
of milk there was none. The hot cakes and oat-cakes piled before us, 
left the feeling in one of being lined with singed leather. The 
restaurants of Regent-street, W., would not have approved the catering. 
But yet I look back fondly on that rough repast after years have passed 
away. I see the old man, his wife, and his three children—each about 
forty years old, smiling and crying round the table. I see the windows 
of one pane, like spectacles, making the room look old, stooping, and 
half-blind. I see the little straw bed, half filling the chamber where 
tea was going on for six persons. And I would give much to revive the 
rude charm of that circle here, in London, where there is no meadow 
or field, but yet ‘‘ increase of milk ;” no farms, but mountains of good 
bread; no hill-breezes, but plenty of fresh air; no lack of population, 
but many who forget God ; no want of good cooks, few straw beds, no 
divine service in kitchens, no want of light and space indoors, but 
where every condition of the civilised crowd leaves us still thirsting for 
bare scenes and skies, and for that freshness of feeling which is gained 
with these alone. 

We now adjourned out of the bedded tea-parlour into the big 
kitchen. Arrivals commence. ‘The first was a large, devout-looking 
shepherd-dog, who seated himself in the left-hand nook of the fire- 
place, and awaited further proceedings. By half-past six, twenty-four 
persons were present. Then twelve paper-covered hymn-books, tied 
together with cotton cord, were brought froma shelf and distributed 
with care. Willie sat on my left, and the light of the candles falling 
on his upraised face, I could see how delighted he was as every new- 
comer entered. “Bless the Lord,” he said to me, “there will be a 
good time to-night !” 

Acting as clerk, according to long usage no doubt, for I did not ask 
him, Willie gave out the hymn ‘There is a better world, they say,” 
which was sung with incredible labour by most of the hearers. But I 
noticed some few who sat silent with eyes made red by weeping, 
and was told that they were a bereaved family in the district, who 
had driven in five miles to receive a word of comfort that night. 
Willie himself bore a tremendous part in the psalmody. Standing 
with his head thrown back, and holding the small-print hymn book 
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upside-down in his hand, he led the tune as if it had been his horse 
going up-hill. His hair stood out in furzy quills, and his favourite 
semi-ministerial neckcloth spread stiffly beyond either ear. At length 
we reached the fourth verse, and last, but the chorus had to be sung, 
repeated, and recapitulated. Up to this last repetition Willie’s head had 
been a perpendicular to his neck-cloth ; but it now began to move 
through the third of a circle—in uncontrollable ecstasy. A candle 
stood near him, and seeming to fancy he could not see the words of the 
chorus—although he was not looking at his book, and had sung the 
same chorus eight times that evening—he raised the light close to his 
eyes. But he kept his eyes closed all the time, and the only good the 
light did was to make all the people look at him, which would have 
done many people good. Perhaps he had seized the candle in an 
unconscious rush of High Church feeling. Or perhaps he was so happy 
that he did not know what to do to relieve his overcharged soul but 
hold that long rushlight over his head. 

In any well-bred assembly, the temperature of the room would have 
caused a dozen swoons. But no one gave in. The fire had been 
started with peat and then brought to perfection with coal. It 
now glowed like the inside of a puddler’s furnace. The perspiration 
began to drop on my hymn-book, and I asked if the windows could 
not be opened. “ If yer please, they be windies as dinna open,” said 
Willie’s wife. I moved further from the fire. Relief from the door 
was out of the question, for it was so jammed up with people that it 
could not be moved. 

It grew hotter however, as we went on. The prayer warmed the 
assembly in two senses. The sermon must not be short, for there 
was a famine of sermons in that land. The people had no watches to 
fidget with, and the preacher had every reason to be simple 
and lively. I preached on “the lost piece of money,” and found 
that the sermon preached itself. Whether it was the animal 
magnetism liberated in such a packed room, or whether heat 
stimulates the brain, I know not; but such freedom and ease of 
preaching I have rarely known as in that kitchen. But the kitchen 





fire was a trial. 

At last I sat down exhausted, and Willie concluded the meeting. 
We forded many surging choruses again, and then came swimming back. 
As if that were not enough, Willie’s prayer was as long as another ser- 
mon. But no one was weary, except myself. Even the dog, sitting there, 
after a journey of miles to hear you, seemed to demand a long service, 
and the people looked for no full stops. The loneliness of the situation, 
the fact you were there on the border lines of the two countries, and 
might never see these people again, lent a mystical significance to the 
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gathering, and caused a feeling in all of being nearer to the invisible 
than is common to men. 

The fire glowed, the people glowed, Willie glowed, and closed his 
prayer with the candle in his hand. It was late before the people left 
the house and the last wheel was heard on the hard road. As they 
went out they all had a blessing for you in the name of the Lord. It 
was late before the supper, of cakes and tea as before, ended, and the 
drollest chamber in the world heard the slumbrous breathing of the 
preacher. 

I left them in the morning, receiving a farewell that made me 
think of Western forests where the minister lives sixty miles away. And 
never, while I live, will the crowds of men or the comforts of places 
less solitary make me forget, or destroy my wish to see again in 
both worlds, the dear, plain, true-hearted people who heard me in that 
kitchen, where the audience was twenty-four souls, and the fire of the 
hearth and the fire in their souls were of the same degree. 

J. Hirst HOoLLowE tt. 
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Gop’s TEACHING.* 


** Open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of Thy 
faw.”—Psalm cxix. 18. 


URNER was once finishing a picture, when a bystander, watching 

his work, said, “ I don’t see much in that!” ‘‘No,” growled the 
master ; ‘* but don’t you wish you could !” He knew, or thought he knew, 
that the defect was not in his own work, but in the critic’s eye—rather, in 
the critic’s mind. Some such rebuke might well be given to those of 
us who stand in the midst of this marvellous universe, the visible product 
and embodiment of divine law, and yet, having eyes, see not. A man 
may look on all that is beautiful in ‘‘ meadow, lake, and stream,” and 
yet ‘‘not see much in that.” It is only when he has already learned to 
see a great deal, that he begins to long for a wider vision and a deeper 
insight still. Nor is it only of the outward and material world that this 
is true. The Psalmist, whose words have just been quoted, if he 
did not yet see God's footsteps everywhere, was accustomed to 
look around him for indications of the divine law and signs of the 
divine presence. It was just because his eyes had been so far 
opened that he besought the Almighty with so passionate a yearning to 
open them more fully and to show him yet more. In considering his 


* This paper consists of the Recollections of a Sermon by the late Rev. James 
Matheson, of Nottingham. Iam indebted for the paper to Miss Matheson.— Epiror. 
NN 
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prayer, which in spirit, if not in form, thousands have repeated and 
renewed, we may ask ourselves—first, “Who are the suppliants?” 
secondly, “ What is their petition and request ?” and, thirdly, “ Has it 
been, or will it be, answered ?” 

In this petition, which was offered up first by one, multitudes 
then as well as afterwards joined: who was he, and who were 
they? Not the surrounding heathen nations. Not the Philistines 
of the shore, contented with their sea-god, Dagon. Not the 
other Phcenician tribes, satisfied with the licentious and cruel rites of 
their goddess Astarte and their god Baal. What to these was any 
document or tradition possessed by the Hebrews, whom they despised 
when they did not hate, and hated when they grew too formidable to be 
despised ? 

But who, then? His own people—the chosen nation? If the 
Pheenicians, when they looked at God’s law, saw nothing in it, the 
chosen people too often saw in it only vexation of spirit. True, their 
God had delivered them from the land of Egypt, but nevertheless they 
regarded His yoke as an intolerable burden, His guidance as the 
thwarting of desire, His government as the bridling of their imperious 
lusts. What they saw of His dealings with them only made them the 
more eager to cast the law away from them. 

But God had yet a few in Israel, even then. Men there were in that 
age, as in all ages, whose whole life was tinctured and modified by one 
supreme thought. Whatwas it? The thought of God. Did He compel 
them to obey Him? They wished to obey Him. Were they terrified 
into honouring Him? They would have felt intellectually and morally 
lowered had they refused to acknowledge and respond to the wisdom 
and goodness which creation expressed to them on every side. 

Was there not devastating wickedness around them? Was there not 
the conflict of evil within them? Yes, but they did not therefore argue 
against the existence of an eternal righteousness. Beneath all the 
eddying currents of wrong action, lawless effort, and apparent failure of 
the good, they discerned ‘‘a stream of tendency,” a power “not them- 
selves, which made for righteousness.” Wherever in human affairs they 
discerned these impelling or restraining influences which made for 
righteousness, they referred them unhesitatingly to the same hand 
which “set fast the hills,” and ‘‘ laid the foundations of the earth that it 
should not be removed for ever.” 

They did not attempt to define God’s nature. It was part of their 
creed that He was the Unseen, the Unsearchable, and that His ways were 
past finding out. All that was magnificent in creation—the great 
mountains and the deep sea, the stormy thunders and refreshing gales, 
the blossoming world beneath their feet and the starry heaven overhead 
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—all these helped to reveal Him to them, for all these served His might, 
all these obeyed His will. He covered Himself with light as with a 
garment. He.walked upon the wings of the wind. 

Better than all external evidence, they had felt the living contact 
of His spirit with their own. With the whole force of their intelligence 
as well as with all their capacity for trust, they revered One of whom it 
may be said in no presumptuous spirit, that He keeps the laws He 
makes. He says, ‘‘ Be just !” and He is just. He says, “ Be righteous !” 
and He is righteous. He asks those who were moulded at the first 
according to His image, and of whom His will is that they should be 
one day voluntarily and fully conformed to His likeness, not to repudiate 
orrefuse this blessed destiny, but to keep Him ever before them, as 
their living pattern, the ideal ofall excellency, in personal and social life, 
as He is, indeed, forthe universe the ideal of all purity and perfection. 
Looking to the noblest men of their time, the leaders and the heroes of 
their race, what did they see? They beheld men who were upright, who 
were brave, who were disinterested, and whose truth, whose valour, whose 
unselfishness were all due to this animating and controlling power. They 
endured as seeing Him who is invisible. If the law of God in any sense 
could produce or promote such results as these, might they not well 
desire to discern more of its wonders or to fathom more of their depths ? 

Having answered the question ‘‘ Who were the suppliants ?’’ we have 
now to consider, secondly, what was their petition and desire. Revela- 
tion is never exclusively law. It is true that these men received many 
ordinances and commandments, but while these were useful for organisa- 
tion and government, they served a second purpose also, inasmuch as 
they added to the aggregate of divine truth which had been given to the 
world ; they were sure as statutes, they were good as precepts, but they 
also made men wise as testimonies. The law of God is light from God, 
light radiating from Himself. This prayer, then, is a cry for light. Itis 
told of a great man that he died with such a cry upon his lips, exclaim- 
ing, “ More light! More light !” All his life he had sought it, and now 
he would fain pursue it, and 


** Follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost verge of human thought.” 


There are many and varied conditions under which men long for 
more light. There is the longing that may come at midnight, when 
after sleepless hours we watch for the first faint streak of dawn across the 
sky. There is the longing of one who has been blindfolded, and had 
the covering half removed, that the bandage may be altogether and 
finally untied. ‘There is the longing which will steal over a sick man 
in the darkened room, where but a corner of the curtain has been lifted— 
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a longing to draw aside the curtain and let the glad daylight in. There 
were all these three elements in the minds of those who used this 
prayer. It was no longer midnight, but even for them there was more 
light tocome. Far off and faintly they beheld the promise of the dawn 
where for them the day-star was to arise ; but as yet it was but twilight. 
Then, too, living as they did in the childhood of the world, the truth 
was shadowed forth by types and symbols, necessary and good while 
they lasted, but only provisional after all. The time would come when 
the shadows would pass away, and the veil would fall from their eyes. 

And, further, their spiritual discernment was imperfect, because they 
were imperfect. Far more unworldly than their contemporaries, they yet 
felt that the world was too much with them. The fumes of passion 
dimmed their insight. The even balance of their moral judgment was 
disturbed by fevering impulses of selfishness and self-will. The eye 
sees only what it brings the power of seeing, and the change which 
they felt the need of most of all was in themselves, that their own per- 
ceptions might be uncurtained or more fully opened, by the cleansing 
of the thoughts and desires of their heart. 

Have you ever spent a day or a week in the company of a man of 
genius, and regretted afterwards that some trivial nothing had so 
distracted you, that you had missed the instruction and delight which 
you might have gained? The thoughts in his mind had found no 
entrance, or no adequate entrance, into yours. Or, looking back, after 
you have been living in the midst of sublime scenery, do you not 
remember with a pang that the exhaustion of bodily fatigue, or some 
annoyance, some mere accident of the journey, has made you again and 
again all but insensible to influences which in your happier moods had 
filled you with delight and awe? 

So are our minds sometimes closed, or half closed, against the 
entrance of God’s thoughts. Even so sometimes do we grieve or shut 
out the Spirit of all truth and grace. 

Perhaps it was remembering some experience like this that the 
Psalmist exclaims, “ Open Thou mine eyes,” or he is actually passing 
even now through a period of darkness and depression, and looks back 
wistfully to those luminous hours when his mind was “like a cloudless 
air,” his ‘‘ conscience as a sea at rest.” 

Thirdly, has the prayer been answered, or will it be? ‘* Open 
Thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of Thy 
law.” 

Considering law for a moment in its more general sense, our own age 
seems in an especial way to fulfil the answer to this petition. The 
enlargement of man’s conceptions of duration and of space have 
enabled him for the first time dimly to comprehend the immeasurably 
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vast domain oflaw. What wondrous things have come and are coming 
out of it ! 

But have you ever yet met with anything which can be called a 
self-acting, self-regulating law? Can you conceive of it? Does it not 
seem to you unthinkable, contrary to reason? What is the domain of 
law, but the dominion, or rather one province of the dominions, of the 
God whose personal intelligence and will perpetually direct and uphold 
all things? As we look into the incalculably ancient and curious 
record imbedded in the mountains, or gaze upon the shining worlds 
which fill the sky, it is the same Lord of all power and might whom 
the Psalmist worshipped who is showing us these and other expressions 
of his mind and will, for these “are but parts of His ways.” If we 
take the law of God as equivalent to revelation in its more restricted 
sense, truth especially addressed to the conscience and the soul, we may 
say that the prayer of our text has been answered, both directly and 
indirectly. The Old Testament carried the New in embryo in its 
bosom. ‘ Abraham saw my day,” said Jesus, ‘‘ and was glad.” Moses 
was a pioneer, long before John the Baptist, to prepare the way of 
Christ. Law in its highest, most complete expression, culminates in 
Love. In the Word made flesh, in the incarnation and sacrifice of the 
Saviour of the world, God Himself becomes a participator personally in 
our burdens, and *‘ He who knew no sin is made sin for us, that we 
may be made the righteousness of God in Him.” 

Even before the fulness of time had arrived there were some pro- 
gressive advances, nay, many forward steps, taken by men in an ampler, 
if not more devout, acquaintance with the Father of their spirit. In 
the knowledge of divine things, as in other branches of knowledge, one 
generation begins where another leaves off, and stands, as is often said, 
on the shoulders of its predecessors. ‘The testimony of the patriarchs 
was not lost upon the psalmists. The later prophets had absorbed into 
their minds the teaching as well as the spirit of the earlier prophets. 
As, one after another, divine messages succeed each other, and their 
ever-increasing sum is handed on, so there may be, and ought to be, as 
the ages roll, a larger capacity for reciprocal spiritual aid developed in 
human minds—a cumulative power in the informing, morally stimu- 
lating influence of the Christian Church. 

Indirectly, as well as directly, this prayer continues, and we believe 
will continue, to be answered. As the inspired seers and prophets of 
the ancient time were indebted much to each other, as weli as more to 
the immediate teaching of the Holy Ghost, so we of this later day 
without their extraordinary gifts, are indebted more than we think 
to the accumulated spiritual knowledge and moral experience of 
mankind. 
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There would be no meaning for us in the words “ just” and “ pure” 
as applied to our Maker, if we had not seen at least some vestiges and 
rudiments of justice and purity in our fellow-men. Do not the cen- 
turies in their course show us more and more of these? If it be so, the 
higher the human type the more may our conceptions of the Divine 
Antitype hope to rise one or two degrees out of their inadequacy and 
meanness. ‘‘The fruits of the Spirit” are ever multiplying and 
ripening in diversified samples of human excellence, whether shown to 
us in living action or perpetuated in biographies and other forms of 
literature. As our Father in heaven thus brings out more fully in His 
children the lineaments of His own likeness, we gain suggestions, if 
but “ broken lights,” as to the nature and harmony of His own infinite 
perfections, and be sure, at least, that the supreme and eternal Archetype 
of all excellence possesses, only more completely and in greater inten- 
sity, all the virtues of the very best and holiest of men. 

Not personal experience and example alone, but history, the 
biography of nations, sends in its contribution to theology, if only in a 
negative manner, teaching us, for instance, that we have possibly been 
betrayed here and there into ill-considered or insufficiently supported 
inferences as to the Divine government ; and assumed too hastily that 
Almighty Power, wherever it exists, will be, and must be, exerted one 
way rather than another. The fate which has befallen lawless and 
despotic empires—their ignoble and immoral aspect even more than 
their transitoriness—teaches us to revise carefully our ideas of Divine 
Sovereignty, and to reflect whether we may not be doing unintentional 
dishonour to the greatest and best of all Beings, when we ascribe to Him 
anything like arbitrariness or caprice. If the governments which are 
durable and efficient, and command most respect, are not the officious 
and the meddlesome, but those which have acquired most proficiency 
in the art of a little wholesome letting alone, that is a consideration 
which may somewhat abate our perplexity and pain when we see the 
temporary or seeming triumph of wickedness, and how many are the 
afflictions of the righteous. 

If we feel impatience, and even indignation, when we watch the 
misery which seems so irremediable and so lasting, we may be sure 
that God’s pity and indignation are deeper and diviner than ours. If 
we wonder that the time needed for sifting the good from the evil 
should be so long, that what seems like incidental mischief should be 
so terrible, or that the inevitable risk is so great, then to the suffrages 
of history science joins her voice, to say how it has taken millions of 
years for the earth to cool, and millions of years for plant life and 
animal life to develop. 


In comparison with periods like these, do not the few thousands of 
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years which make up the sum total hitherto of human existence on the 
globe sink into relative insignificance ? Grant that a day is with Him 
as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day, it does not 
follow that a single sigh of despair is breathed which He does not 
hear, or a single tear of bitter anguish shed which He does not see. 
God forbid that we should make light—He does not—of a whole 
creation groaning and travailing in pain together until now. Yet here, 
again, science, through undoubted and marked analogies, hints the 
possibility and likelihood of unknown future compensation. Are there 
not commodities of great value, portions now of the very substance of 
the earth on which we stand, which are nothing but the transformed, 
consolidated remains of orders of beings which have passed away, 
vestiges of lives which seemed “cast as rubbish to the void” ? 

When we are tempted in our ignorance to speak of waste, the silent 
rocks admonish us that what might have been regarded, had there been 
human eyes to see, as so much reckless squandering, has left inesti- 
mable and lasting consequences behind in the marble, the limestone, 
and the coal. 

Finally, while we ask how the prayer of our text is being, or may be, 
fulfilled, let us not forget to make the question honestly a personal one. 
If there be any subject in which secondhand knowledge is worth as 
much as direct knowledge, that subject is not the character and will of 
God. When we are told that in investigating the wonders of nature we 
must learn, if possible, how to observe for ourselves, and to make ex- 
periments for ourselves, we are listening to the echo of a maxim long 
since laid down as to the best way, the only way, of learning “ the 
wisdom which is from above’: “If ye know these things, happy are 
ye if ye do them.” 

Is it more abundant or definite revelation that we need, or is it not 
that our eyes may be opened to see and our ears to hear? We do 
not refuse the books of the Old or the New Testament. We are 
persuaded of them and have embraced them. How is it that out of 
the unsearchable riches which are treasured up in Christ we have 
drawn as yet so little moral inspiration—elements of hope and peace 
so comparatively impoverished and few? ‘The fault lies not so much 
in the limitations of our knowledge as in the evil that still lingers in 
our inclinations and our will. Have not we, too, confessions to make 
that ‘the world is too much with us,” that the fumes of passion dull 
our best perceptions, that our judgment and conscience are biassed 
unawares by selfishness and self-will ? 

If we are in very truth in sympathy with this petition and request, 
the necessity it expresses on our behalf is that our minds may be made 
more single than they are, and opened more fully to divine truth. 
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‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” “ For their 
sakes I sanctify myself,” said Jesus, “that they also may be sanctified 
through Thy truth.” 

The Scriptures testify to us of Christ, but unless we are willing to 
jet the same mind be in us as was in Him, the Scriptures are, and 
must be to us, like a treasure-house which is locked, or a book which 
is sealed. In and through His mediation all that is communicable of 
the mind and will of God is even now made accessible to us, all the 
divine light which the human mind can take in shines in the face of 
Jesus Christ. But simply to admire, simply to contemplate Him, is 
not to be truly His disciple. Then only we learn of Him, and “ take 
His yoke upon us,” when we put ourselves practically into His service, 
and yield up our whole being to be penetrated and moulded by the life 
of purity and love which He imparts. 


** Holy Spirit, dwell with me, 
I myself would holy be ; 
Separate from sin, I would 
Choose and cherish all things good ; 
And whatever I can be, 

Give to Him who gave me Thee.” 


THE MiRACLES oF THE Kinqpom of HEAVEN. 
I.—TuHeE TeEmMPESTS STILLED. 
[Mark iv. 35—41, vi. 45—52.] 


MONG the recorded miracles of our Lord there is a group of 
A seven which stand out in peculiar distinctness. Six of them 
occur in pairs: twice He stilled a storm, twice He fed the multitudes, 
twice He gave a large draught of fishes to His disciples’ nets. The 
seventh miracle, that of the fruitless fig-tree, stands alone ; its absolute 
solitude adds to its impressiveness. Most of Christ’s miracles were 
wrought on human bodies ; these were wrought on the forces of nature. 
Compassion is the prime motive of the works of healing: these miracles,. 
although the element of compassion appears in some of them, were 
primarily manifestations of power. These miracles were specially in- 
tended for the disciples: in five of them they alone were present; and 
in the two miracles of feeding, the multitudes were fed by bread and 
fishes brought by them to Jesus, and ministered to the people by their 
hands. And, once more, these seven miracles all have relation, not so 
much to the disciples’ personal necessities as to their apostolic work ;. 
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they are essentially didactic and symbolic, dramatic representations of 
our Lord’s power to answer the requirements and meet the emergencies 
of their mission. 

Christ’s power to give the Apostles success in their ministry—that is 
the lesson of the two miraculous draughts of fishes. Christ’s power to 
increase the Apostles’ resources—that is the lesson of the miracles of 
the loaves and fishes. Christ’s power to remove obstacles out of the way 
of His kingdom—that is the lesson of the fruitless fig-tree. Christ’s 
power over disastrous and threatening circumstances—that is the lesson 
of the two miracles now before us. 


Comparing these two miracles, the second is, in every respect, in 
advance of the first. Christ is seen the subject, first, of bodily fatigue ; 
secondly, of spiritual exhaustion. Worn out with His labour, feeling the 
presence of the multitude a strain upon Him, He seeks repose.* In 
the one case it is physical repose ; He stretches Himself on the bottom 
of the boat, and sleeps so soundly that the whistling wind and the 
dashing spray do not disturb Him. In the other case His spirit needs 
the rest of solitude and prayer; the excitement of the Twelve, com- 
passion for the multitudes, the work of feeding the people, had over- 
stimulated Him, and nothing but quiet and communion with God can 
restore Him. The general lesson of the Incarnation is, of course, re- 
peated here ; the spiritual and providential force of the Son of God 
existed in the frail person of a man. He did not regard His body as a 
product of nature obeying His fiat, but as part of the human personality 
in which it became Him to “fulfil all righteousness.” And this, too, 
would be significant to the Apostles. They perceived that great spiritual 
power might exist in combination with much human frailty ; so that 
through no experience of human infirmity need they suffer their hope 
of being mighty men of God to be daunted. Their faith should operate 
as did the personal power of Christ, not to alter for them the conditions 
of all human work, but to keep them calm and make them victorious, 
whatever those conditions might be. 

And this is the answer to the question: ‘‘ What need was there of 
any storm at all? Could not He who:stilled the tempest have averted 
it? or, at least, foreseeing the event, have kept back the Twelve from 
their perilous voyage until the storm was over?” ‘The whole point 
and purport of the miracles would have been lost in this way, and 
all their wealth of meaning to the Church. Christ foresaw that the 
course of His followers would often be a troubled one :— 


* Matt. viii. 16—18, Mark vi. 30, 31 seg. 
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** The smoothest seas will sometimes prove 
To the confiding bark untrue ; 
And, if she trusts the stars above, 
They can be treacherous too.” 


He was ever forewarning His disciples that disasters would over- 
take them, as little looked for and as dangerous as the rapid storm 
that sweeps down upon a mountain lake. Inthe sermon on the Mount, 
in the Parables of the Kingdom, in His charge when sending them 
on their mission, in personal admonitions, the lesson is repeated. 
But since words of warning are often fruitless, He added the teaching 
of symbol, the actual experience of danger and deliverance. In the 
records of both these miracles we are told that “ He gave command- 
ment” to go to the other side. Himself bade the disciples out, away 
from the quiet evening shore upon the smiling lake that soon was 
lashed to fury ; Himself stilled the tumult of their spirits, and subdued 
the angry winds. 

There is something profoundly significant in the special times at 
which the Twelve were sent by their Master out into the storm. On 
both occasions it was from the presence of a listening and delighted 
throng. ‘‘ When Jesus saw great multitudes about him,” says Matthew,“ 
recording the first miracle, “he gave commandment to depart unto 
the other side.” And John tells us, concerning the second miracle, that 
«‘When Jesus perceived that they would come and take him by force, 
to make him king, he departed again into a mountain himself 
alone ;”+ while the other Evangelists add—‘“‘he straightway constrained 
his disciples to get into the ship.” He had just fed the people, who, 
enraptured by the vision of a millennium of plenty that seemed opening 
to them, said, ‘‘ This is of a truth that prophet that should come into 
the world.”” An atmosphere like this was enervating to the Twelve, 
on the outlook, as they were, for signs of their Master’s popularity and 
speedy triumph. The first thing to do was to separate them from the 
people ; the next thing to set them again labouring and longing, for 
dear life’s sake, that Christ would come to them. There isa striking 
contrast between the well-fed multitude, starting for an evening's walk 
to homes where they would be sheltered from the coming tempest, and 
the Apostles sent out to struggle against winds and waters. But Christ’s 
heart was with the Twelve. He fed the multitude and sent them away 
—a symbol of solemn significance. He sent His disciples into peril, 
toil, anxiety ; but His eye was on them, and in due time He appeared 
for their succour. 

Remembering the didactic purpose of this miracle, that it was in- 


* Matt. viii. 18. t+ John vi. 15. 
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tended to prepare the Twelve for their mission, and to be prophetic of 
the history of the Church, we shall not fail to see the profundity and 
the tenderness of its wisdom. There have been many times of popu- 
larity to the Church, when the cross has disappeared and crowns have 
been preferred to the Lord; and these have always been followed by 
times of separation, of searching, and disaster. Now, men are rejoicing 
in the increasing influence of the gospel; immediately they are 
struggling to hold their own faith fast. To-day they are ready to ex- 
claim, “ The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ ;” to-morrow they will be crying, ‘‘ Lord, save 
us, we perish!” Let the gospel only be seen, as often it is seen, a 
power by which loaves and fishes may be multiplied ; let monarchs see 
in it a security to their thrones, and merchants observe how it prepares 
nations for traffic and keeps open the ports of all the world ; let piety 
reveal itself as an energy of philanthropy, the fountain of wholesome 
morals, an influence of personal character, securing confidence and 
adding to personal comfort ;—then the world seems almost Christian. 
The gospel is “the ox that treadeth out the corn;” we can afford it 
gilded horns. But new conditions are constantly arising to put Christian 
courage and fidelity to the severest strain. The material triumphs of 
the gospel prepare the way for mightier spiritual conflicts ; prosperity 
develops the antagonism of human selfishness ; and unbelief draws from 
the morality of Christendom a reason for discarding the support of 
Christian faith. Every time of reformation in the Church has followed 
a time of its apparent advancement ; peace brings on self-complacency, 
and self-complacency requires the correction of anxiety and struggle. 
The true spiritual presence of Christ is never wanting to His disciples ; 
but worldly prosperity may put them out of sympathy with His pur- 
pose ; and simplicity of character, purity of devotion, and a strong 
victorious faith may have to be recovered by the pressure of dire neces" 
sity, and the experience of “ help in time of need.” 

There is another noticeable contrast, —that between the trouble of the 
disciples and the repose of Christ. In the first storm He was asleep. 
He slept the sleep of God’s “ beloved;” the sleep of the “ labouring 
man,” ever sweet. He slept the sleep of the trusting: ‘‘ Why are ye 
so fearful? How is it that ye have no faith?” Through nearly all the 
second night He was on the mountain-top in the “still retreat of 
prayer.”” Christ often sees no reason for disquiet when His disciples 
are sorely distracted ; the real conditions of Christian life are often 
markedly different from what we suppose them to be. Weare troubled 
when we have to struggle with adverse circumstances in order to hold 
on our way ; the real cause of anxiety is when through easy conditions 
we are in danger of relaxing our endeavours and losing strength. 
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We are troubled when obstinate, hard-headed infidelity is keen in dis- 
covering, and ruthless in proclaiming, objections to the gospel which 
it takes all our wit and wisdom to answer. ‘The real danger is that, 
through no necessity of defending our faith, we should fail even to know 
the foundations on which it rests. We are troubled when men will 
not listen to us, are uninterested in our religion, and find no force in 
our appeals. The real danger is, when all are so satisfied with tradition 
that preachers feel no call to find out the true necessities of their 
hearers ; while all are self-complacent, the gospel has no firm hold of 
any heart. 


There is another point in which the teaching of the second miracle 
shows advance beyond the teaching of the first. ‘The Church has for 
centuries seen the significance of the first miracle to be this—the bark 
that carries Christ cannot founder. The destiny of the world was in 
it ; it bore the ‘seed and sower ” of the Christian Church. 


‘* With Christ in the vessel I smile at the storm.” 


But an enlarged interpretation required to be given to this reading 
of the miracle. There would come a time when Christ would be 
absent from His disciples, gone where the eye could no more see Him, 
whence the ear could no longer catch His voice. He who, in so many 
ways, sought to draw off the thoughts of His disciples from His bodily 
presence that their faith might fix upon His unseen sympathy and 
succour, let them go alone across the lake, exposed them to the tempest 
while He remained on shore. He tempered His lessons to their 
readiness to learn. First through the ‘‘ rudiments” of His bodily 
presence, then by His timely appearing, He taught them to look for 
the succour of an invisible Lord. What if they could not see Him? 
“He saw them toiling in rowing.” The bark that carries Christ’s 
disciples carried the heart of Christ. It is not a sign of Christian 
humility to have a low opinion of the mission and work of the Church. 
The great lesson of the combined miracles is that the Church of 
Christ can never founder, because it is the depositary of the counsel, 
the instrument for accomplishing the purpose, of God. Faith in Christ 
demands as its complement faith in the destiny of His Church. 

Closely connected with this suggestion is another—the terror of the 
disciples is conspicuous in the first miracle, their labour in the second. 
“The waves beat into the ship, so that it was now full.” ‘‘ They were 
in jeopardy, and they came to him, and awoke him, saying, Master, 
master, we perish.” * No such imminent peril, or at least no such fear, 
marks the subsequent narrative ; we now look on toiling, not trembling, 


* Mark iv. 37; Luke viii. 23, 24. 
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disciples. ‘ He saw them toiling in rowing ; for the wind was contrary 
unto them.” The faith in His person which Christ first sought to 
awaken has grown into fidelity to His commands ; and the two miracles 
assure us that Christ’s watchfulness over the struggles of His servants 
to obey Him is as tender as is His sympathy with their fears. 

There is exquisite beauty in an incident recorded by Matthew and 
Mark: “ When they saw him walking upon the sea, they supposed it had 
been a spirit, and cried out: for they all saw him, and were troubled. 
And immediately he talked with them, and saith unto them, Be of good 
cheer: it is I, be not afraid ’—exquisite both as an incident of that 
night’s trouble, and in its spiritual suggestiveness. Not every form that 
promises relief is the form of Christ ; and when the Lord appears, He 
may be mistaken for a threatening phantom. But they knew His voice. 
The disciples were warned against lying wonders ; Satan himself may 
be transformed into an angel of light. But ‘‘ their speech bewrayeth 
them ;”’ none can speak like Christ but Christ Himself. My sheep ‘ hear 
my voice,” and they follow me ; “a stranger will they not follow, but 
will flee from him: for they know not the voice of strangers.” 


There is advancement, again, beyond the first miracle in the mode in 
which the second miracle was wrought. The first time ‘ Jesus arose 
and rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, be still.” No word 
of rebuke characterises the second miracle: ‘‘ He went up unto them 
into the ship ; and the wind ceased.” The difference was not in the 
character of the storms, but in the advanced faith of His disciples. 
There was a time when they must hear Him speak to trace the miracle 
to Him ; there came a time when they traced all power to Him. There 
is a time in Christian experience when faith in Christ is dependent on 
signs and proofs ; when quoting texts of Scripture, recalling the very 
words of Christ, straining imagination that we may hear as it were a 
sweet melodious voice, we endeavour to discipline our hearts to trust. 
Then comes a time when the knowledge of Christ’s presence is as a 
consciousness within us ; the assurance of His providential guidance 
and guardianship fills up the heart. Faith cometh by hearing ; faith 
becometh the habit and impulse of the soul. We strive at first, by 
reasoning, by efforts of devotion, by prayer and endeavours of obedi- 
ence, that we may come to live in Christ. The reward of all is that 
Christ comes to live in us; there are no signs and wonders in such a 
life, only a deep and overpowering awe at the sense of all He is and all 
He does. 

We have seen too, here and there, a life which even more remarkably 
witnesses to the presence of Christ. We have known men in early Chris- 
tian endeavour striving against adverse circumstances, happy if, with 
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all their efforts, they could eventually subdue or pass beyond them. We 
have seen these men subsequently the subjects of a sort of victorious 
consciousness and breathing energy, which of itself was all-subduing. 
Trouble stilled itself at their approach, and difficulties hastened out of 
their way. Such men are but high types of a common Jaw of spiritual 
progress ; there is first the effort, and then the influence, of Christian 
living and believing. 





We have in the tempest a prophecy and symbol of the course of 
Christianity, alike in individual life and in the history of the Church. 
We have in Christ’s miracles an assurance that it is with Him to quell 
all tumult at His will. And hence we shall not be daunted if the storm 
continues ; for not the invincible might of the forces ranged against 
the Gospel, but the good pleasure of the Lord, is the reason why there 
ts threatening, why there is struggle. We have, finally, in the deep 
and breathing calm, a prophecy of the victoricus issue and the full 
repose. When the storms of life have done their work, they shall sink 
and hush to peace. “Then are they glad because they be quiet; so 
he bringeth them unto their desired haven.” 

A. MACKENNAL. 


wee | 


Home Reunion. 


Y placing himself at the head of the Home Reunion movement, 

Earl Nelson has undertaken a task more difficult than any which 

was ever attempted by his distinguished ancestor. ‘We heartily 
sympathise with that desire for Christian unity by which he is evidently 
moved, we admire the liberality of spirit he displays, and his evident 
effort to understand the position of those from whom he differs; but we 
simply marvel at the sanguine temper of the man who can see in the 
present state of Church affairs in this country, and in the relations of 
different parties, both within and outside the Establishment, to each other, 
any rational ground to hope for any visible reconciliation. For ourselves, 
we must confess that we were disposed to look upon the movement as 
a mere dream of benevolent Utopians, which was hardly entitled to be 
discussed as a practical proposal, until we learned from the Church 
Quarterly Review of July the importance which it has assumed in the 
eyes of some of the leaders of Church opinion, and still further the 
uses to which they manifestly think it can be turned. We doubt whether 
the writer of the very specious article on the subject to which we refer 
has any idea that the great Nonconformist bodies are likely to allow 
themselves to be comprehended within the Anglican Church, but he 
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evidently indulges the hope that advantage may be taken of the discussion 
on the subject so as to win back individual members of the Dissenting 
laity. There is, indeed, hardly an attempt to conceal this expectation. 
The Home Reunion Society is encouraged, not because its prospects of 
success are very promising, but because the work which it does may never- 
theless have very important results, even if they be of a somewhat 
different character from that contemplated by its promoters. The 
leaders of Dissent, its ministers generally, and those who have a position 
of influence from their connection with its organisations, will be slow 
to move, and the chances of affecting them at all may be so slight as 
not to be taken into account ; but if the case of the Church can be 
wisely presented, so that it can be made to appear that Dissenting 
objections are grounded on mistakes, and that the most earnest desires 
of the most pious Dissenters are satisfied by it in a manner which their 
ignorance has prevented them from perceiving hitherto, there may be a 
considerable number of the best among the Nonconformists detached 
from their leaders. Whatever view we may form as to the hopefulness of 
such an undertaking, it requires but very little consideration to show 
that it is nothing more nor less than a kind of Anglican propaganda. 
Far be it from us to impute any sectarian or proselytising purpose to Lord 
Nelson or some of the best of his associates, but we have to deal not 
with their personal motives, which we believe to be in harmony with a 
spirit of the truest Christianity, but with the tendency of the action 
which they are taking, and the views of those who are most in sympathy 
with them. As we shall have occasion to show afterwards, even those 
who are most liberal in their sentiments do, in fact, propose reunion 
by the quiet submission of Nonconformist communities to the Church. 
It is difficult indeed to suppose that the Bishop of Winchester, who is 
the President, could ever contemplate reconciliation on any other terms, 
and even Earl Nelson, though possibly he may never have carefully 
defined to his own mind the methods by which his cherished ideas are 
to be realised, must look to a similar issue. 

We fully grant that his lordship is not himself acting consciously 
under a sectarian view. He has only, however, to look at the manner 
in which the subject is treated by those who desire the success of the 
movement, to understand how it is likely to be regarded by Noncon- 
formists. They read what is thought of it by the ardent supporters it 
finds in the High Church party, and they judge of it accordingly. The 
Church Times gives a general approval to the society, and in a late 
number we find among its replies to correspondents the following 
remarkable statement, which has a direct bearing upon the subject :— 


“ AN EVANGELICAL.—Our quarrel with the Roman Church is chiefly on 
matters of detail, but our quarrel with Protestantism is about first principles 
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Remember, however the Roman Church may have overlaid and even obscured 
the faith by its popular cults and teaching, it has never tampered with the 
creeds. And therefore the Pope cannot be Antichrist in St. John’s sense 
(1 St. John ii. 22, iv. 3; 2 St. John 7), which isa denier of the Father and 
the Son. But the numerical majority of Protestants in the world deny the 
Son, and a powerful growing minority deny the Father too, so that Anti- 
christ must be Protestant.” 


Now, as we can hardly suppose that there can be any desire for union 
with “ Antichrist,” it follows that the reconciliation of Protestants must 
mean their conversion. On the other hand, Protestants love too dearly 
the principles which their fathers have taught, the rights they asserted at 
the sacrifice of all that the world could give them, and even of life 
itself, to enter into any organic union with those who treat Protestantism 
only as a fruit of unbelief, and a revolt against the authority of God 
Himself. It would be difficult for those whose theological and ecclesi- 
astical views are in such extreme antagonism even to co-operate in 
Christian enterprise ; their union in one Church can be the result only 
of the complete victory of one or the other. Which would remain master of 
the field it is not difficult to predict. It is no use blinking the fact that 
the success of the movement means death, not only to Nonconformity, 
but to Protestantism as well. Earl Nelson, with his amiability of spirit, 
genuine liberality, sincere desire to recognise the elements of truth and 
goodness in different religious systems, and general breadth of view 
and largeness of heart, is, no doubt, a correct interpreter of his own 
wishes and aims (which, however, are really more sectarian than he 
himself supposes), but the writer in the Church Times gives us a much 
more correct indication of the actual drift of the society and its pro- 
ceedings. It is significant that in the society’s prospectus it is said: 
‘¢ With this society is united the Society for the Union of Christians on 
the basis of the English Church, formed by the Rev. G. Venables, on 
the suggestion of the late Bishop Lonsdale at the Wolverhampton 


Church Congress in 1867.’ This latter society would hardly have 
sacrificed its own identity if it had not believed that its object was 


likely to be more effectually promoted by the new association into which 


its spirit has migrated. If we look next to the list of the presidents, 
vice-presidents, and council of the Home Reunion Society, we shall be 
still more satisfied, if, indeed, any further argument were necessary, 


that its aim must be incorporation. These gentlemen are, so far as 
we know, without any exception, distinguished for a strong assertion of 
High Church claims. The Bishops of Winchester, Lincoln, and Carlisle 
are certainly not disposed to abate one iota of their exclusive pretensions 
for the sake of a visible unity, and though the Bishop of Exeter was 


once supposed to belong to a different school, and still retains some of 
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his old liberal views on certain points, even his ecclesiasticism has been 
marvellously developed since he assumed the mitre, while the idea of a 
national Church, so dear to all Erastians, would itself indispose him to 
work on terms of equality with Djssenters. It is not too much to say 
that these Bishops would never think of union with Nonconformists 
except by a process of absorption, and the same remark holds good in 
relation to those of the inferior clergy who have any public reputation. 
Not to speak of the Dean of Manchester, or of Mr. P. G. Medd, or of 
Mr. Elsdale, whose ecclesiastical proclivities are well known, there is 
something little short of the ludicrous in the idea of Canon Ashwell, 
whose paper at the late Church Congress was one of the most bitter 
assaults on Nonconformity, being the promoter of a society for pro- 
moting “ Home Reunion,” unless it means the utter extinction of the 
systems he so intensely hates. 

So the Church Times understands it. Speaking of their new scheme 
in comparison with that of the notorious ‘‘ A. P. U. C.”—which for the 
benefit of the uninitiated we may explain as meaning the “ Association 
for Promoting the Unity of Christendom”—it says that its “specific aim 
is that very recall of Nonconformists to the Church of England which 
the objectors to the elder society urged should have been its primary 
object.” ‘The two societies, though they look in opposite directions, 
are really kindred in spirit and aim. The one looks more favourably 
on the Romish Church, the other, though no less “Catholic” in its 
ideas, has come to recognise the necessity of fellowship with Dissenters, 
but both desire organic union only on the basis of the Anglican Church. 
in their view, the strifes of centuries are to be ended by the establish- 
ment of those “‘ Catholic ” principles from which Romanists and Puritans 
have alike departed, but which it has been the glory of the Church of 
England to preserve in their purity and integrity. The doctrine of 
these new champions for union is, in essence, the same as that of the 
Athanasian Creed, for though they (or, at all events, the more noble 


among them) would not go so far as to pronounce all who do not 
accept their shibboleths as beyond the pale of salvation, they certainly 
do regard them as outside the true Catholic Church. The Bishop of 
Winchester, at the recent meeting of the society, very clearly set forth 
his view on this point :— 

‘* Tf, then, we are to have unity, there must be some foundation principles 
on which we can all join, and that foundation is the old truths of the Catholic 


faith, Further, we must bear in mind that for a body to be compacted 
together there is a necessity for a proper framework, and in our own case that 
framework clearly must be the Apostolic constitution of the Church. Given 
these two things, and we may open our arms very wide indeed. We do not 
desire a mere wooden uniformity, but that unity which is consistent with 
variety, leaving a large amount of individual freedom.” 


oO 
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The frankness of this is admirable. About its meaning there can be 
no mistake. If Nonconformists will accept the theology and polity of 
the Anglican Church, that is, if they will practically confess that they 
and their fathers have been on the wrong side in the conflict of centuries, 
and will at last submit to an authority against which they ought never 
to have revolted, ‘‘ we may open our arms very wide indeed.” How 
wonderfully gracious! The good Bishop is, no doubt, full of Christian 
charity, and is sincerely desirous of promoting this fellowship with 
Dissenters. The remarkable features in the case are the singular 
unconsciousness the Bishop shows of the arrogance of the pretensions 
which he is advancing, and the still stranger ignorance as to the state of 
Dissenting feeling in the country exhibited by his lordship and those who 
surrounded and applauded him. Of course if Nonconformists are willing to 
render this unconditional submission, the ecclesiastical divisions of the 
nation may be healed. There are a great many other struggles by which 
the world is troubled that might be ended on similar’terms. Even the 
Pashas would be equally charitable to Christians who were ready to accept 
conditions which recognised the rightful supremacy of the Moslem rule, 
and no doubt they would be as much surprised were anyone to question 
the benevolence of their intentions as the Bishop would be were any 
one to suggest that a willingness to receive the allegiance of Dissenters 
is not a very wonderful display of Christian charity. No doubt this 
expression of readiness to accept unconditional surrender is accont 
panied by a promise to tolerate little extravagances, but when we 
remember that the extravagances are for the most part of a Romish 
type it may be questioned whether this pleasant suggestion is likély to 
make the proposal more palatable to Dissenters. All this, however, 
does not seem to have struck the Bishop. He and his associates assume 
that there is among Dissenters (excepting, of course, those who are 
known as political) a desire for comprehension, and he is anxious to 
assure them that his Church is perfectly willing to comprehend them, 
provided they will accept her terms. 

Now, this may or may not be a wise piece of tactics, calculated to sow 
discord in Nonconformist ranks, and possibly even to detach from them 
some loose adherents, but we decline to regard it as a manifestation of 
broad and catholic Christianity. If these men are to be accounted broad 
and liberal who are prepared to cultivate friendly relations with all who will 
subscribe to their opinions, we do not know where narrowness is to be 
found. We hope we are not lacking either in justice or in charity when 
we say that this is the underlying idea in the Reunion movement. There 
are many exhibitions of kindly feeling towards Dissenters, expressive 
even of an agreeable surprise that they are so much better than those 
who only knew them at a distance had supposed them to be; regrets for 
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the uncharitable sentiments which in the days of ignorance have 
been entertained towards them, acknowledgments of the service 
which they have rendered to the cause of the common Christianity, and 
assurances of great goodwill. All of these are extremely pleasant, and 
diffuse a very agreeable atmosphere around the conferences which have 
been held, but underneath the whole is the assumption that the Church 
of England is the one true branch of the Holy Catholic Church in this 
realm, and that the one essential condition of union is reconciliation 
with her. It may be put forward with more or less of tact and courtesy, 
hidden under the honeyed words of a kind-hearted layman, who perhaps 
scarcely sees how much he is asking, or who is so desirous of promoting 
Christian fellowship that he shrinks from obtruding this unpleasant feature 
of his proposals ; or set forth more distinctly by a Bishop, who cannot 
allow himself to be at all implicated, even indirectly, in any com- 
promise or concealment of the rights of his order and hisChurch. But 
the idea is present equally in both, and is, in fact, the radical idea of the 
whole proposal. 

There is another and very different conception of Christian unity, 
after which we should all seek to aim, one which rests on the apostolic 
teaching that there ‘‘ are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit ; and there 
are differences of administration, but the same Lord ; and there are diver- 
sities of operation, but it is the same God which worketh all in all;” which 
abandons, therefore, the attempt, proved hopeless by centuries of ex- 
perience as melancholy as it is instructive, to force men into one mould, 
and finds in these innumerable diversities of opinion and form an 
occasion for the exercise of the widest and truest charity towards all 
who are acknowledged as believers in the one Saviour and servants of 
the one Lord. But this was distinctly repudiated at the meeting of the 
Home Reunion Society. Had this been the principle it was desired to 
embody, it would have been strange, and certainly very much to the 
honour of the Anglican Church, that those who assembled at “ No. 7, 
Whitehall,” for the purpose of promoting its development, should have 
belonged chiefly, we believe exclusively, to her communion. We know 
there are multitudes of Nonconformists who are desirous of union on such 
a basis—not an organic but a spiritual union of men who frankly recog- 
nise the existence of differences, but can honour the excellencies which 
each sees in the other, can rejoice in these signs of the manifoldness 
of the grace of God, and can be satisfied to work side by side without 
envy or contention, thankful that in these different forms of service the 
name of their Divine Master is glorified. But this was expressly dis- 
claimed by the speakers at the meeting of the Society. The Bishop of 
Louisiana, in particular, was very explicit on this point. After speaking 
with a certain degree of favour of the Evangelical Alliance as “a valu- . 
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able testimony to a yearning for unity, just as the heathen sacrifices of 
old manifested a yearning in the human heart for the Sacrifice of the Cross 
and the expiation of the Atonement”—a suggestion which the friends of 
the Alliance will hardly regard as a compliment—he thus proceeds : 
‘Just so the alliance of different Christian bodies, though in the right 
direction, 7s no more like what we desire than the cording together of 
the dissevered members of the tree that is hewn down ts like the union of 
the growing plant. We must plant the living tree. There is no way to 
the full attainment of our object except by organic union.” The 
difference between the wishes of Nonconformists and the hopes of the 
Churchmen who have made overtures to them, is indicated here. ‘The 
first desire co-operation, and will labour to produce it, provided that it 
be not used in any way as an instrument for the restriction of liberty. 
The second are intent on organic unity. Both may be influenced by a 
spirit of Catholicity, but their views are not only diverse, they are 
irreconcilably opposed. 

We have neither right nor desire to complain if those who believe in 
the possibility and necessity of this organic union, do their utmost to 
effect it. Even if we find as much of Episcopal assumption as of 
Christian liberality in the utterances of the Bishops, who are at the head 
of the movement, we do not blame them. They have an unwavering faith 
in the divine origin of their office, and are anxious to magnify its claims. 
We have no doubt that they sincerely believe that the assertion of their 
supremacy would be an immense advantage to the cause of Christian 
truth, and that Dissenters themselves would derive great spiritual benefit, 
if indeed they would not be saved from actual sin, by ceasing from 
rebellion against their authority. But we cannot acquiesce in their 
views, nor are we satisfied to treat what appears to us a piece of pro- 
pagandism as a movement on the lines of Christian charity—unless, 
indeed, by charity we are to understand the benevolent pity which seeks 
to turn the sinner from the error of his ways. Their motives are no 
doubt excellent, but their action is so materially affected by their own 
strong ecclesiastical bias, that though they may intend to show friendship 
to us as Dissenters, they must not be surprised if we regard in a very 
different light action which strikes at the very root of the principles we 
most love. In the name of charity and liberality they ask us to consent 
to immolation of ourprinciples. They would show their love tous by absorb- 
ing us all in theirown Church. We do not question that to them it would 
seem as the euthanasia of Dissent, but as Dissenters believe that their 
Churches have not only done good work, and are doing it still, but that 
they are much more in harmony with the constitution of the Apostolic 
Church than that in which they are invited to merge their separate exist- 
‘ence, they cannot be expected to adopt precisely the sameview. They 
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resisted successfully the attempts to crush them out of existence ; they 
are not likely to be overcome by this new policy of coaxing. They have 
not fought their way to independence now to abandon it at the first 
summons addressed to them, even though it be by the silver trumpets 
of peace that the surrender is invited. 

Perhaps the first thought that may occur to Dissenters thus urged to 
sink old differences and avail themselves of these benevolent offers of 
comprehension, is that internal union ought to precede this attempt at 
consolidation. When within the Established Church itself the jarring 
notes of discord have ceased, there may be more reason to hope for 
success in endeavours to reclaim these who at present belong to other 
communities. At least those who have succeeded in composing the old 
feuds between High Church and Evangelical, need hardly despair even 
of persuading Congregationalists to sacrifice the liberty for which they 
have so long and strenuously contended, and sturdy Protestants, such as 
abound in all Nonconformist Churches, to own the authority of the priest 
and the supernatural grace of the sacrament he administers. But the 
conspicuousand suggestive feature of the Reunion movement is the absence 
of Evangelicals from its ranks. ‘They are the party with which Noncon- 
formists have the closest theological affinities. The points of difference 
between Evangelical Churchmen and Dissenters are no doubt consider- 
able, but they are not of such a nature as to forbid cordial Christian 
alliance. Indeed, in the presence of the rapid growth of that Romanising 
school to which they are equally opposed, it might have been expected 
that a common peril would have forced them into co-operation. One 
of the most unfortunate results of the action of the Establishment is 
that it stands in the way of an alliance which we hold to be essential to 
the true interests of Protestantism in the nation. The Evangelicals of 
the Establishment are enfeebled and all but paralysed by the canker- 
worm of Erastianism, which has eaten into the very heart of their faith. 
It is this which has separated the two bodies of Protestants so widely 
from each other, but if there is to be union at all, the most natural one 
would surely be one between them. If they, who are able to retain 
that place in an Establishment from which the Act of Uniformity was in- 
tended to exclude their school altogether, had inaugurated a scheme for 
the purpose of bringing back those in theological sympathy with them- 
selves whom that Act had expelled, it would have been an act of sound 
policy. But this is about the last thing the Evangelicals appear to con- 
template. Instead of strengthening themselves against their High 
Church rivals by seeking to enlist the support of Nonconformists, their 
desire is rather to propitiate High Churchmen, by showing that their 
churchmanship is above suspicion. It might be hard to say that they 
are Churchmen first, afterwards Evangelicals, but their conduct goes far 
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to justify such a description. To do them justice, however, we must 
say that in holding aloof from the Bishop of Winchester’s society they 
show their wisdom. They understand how impossible the comprehension 
of Dissenters is, and they see that if it could be accomplished on the 
basis of the society, it would only serve to strengthen the power of sacer- 
dotalism. Their abstinence only makes the whole phenomenon more 
remarkable. What we have in the society is one section of a divided 
Church showing its zeal for unity, not by overtures to its own disaffected 
members, but by appeals to those who are without. There is a grim 
satire in the remark of the Bishop of Louisiana, all the more cutting 
because it is sotrue : ‘‘ If our Church is to be one, if our own Church— 
leaving out the question just now before the Eastern Church and the 
captive daughters of Sion—if our own Church is to be one, we must 
begin among ourselves.” There could be no more sensible advice. If 
there are internal differences between ‘‘ Catholics” and “ Protestants,” who 
alike acknowledge the authority of Bishops and believe in the value of a 
Establishment, differences which defy all attempts at adjustment, what 
hope can there be of the union of Anglo-Catholics with those Protestants 
who, in addition to all other points of difference, are hopelessly at variance 
on those two in relation to which all schools in the Establishment are 
agreed? When Archdeacon Denison and Dean Close have reached 
something beyond that external union which their presence in the same 
Church implies ; when Dr. Littledale has ceased to revile Protestants, and 
Protestants on their side have come to regard Ritualist priests as some- 
thing better than Papist traitors; when the Church Times and the 
Rock lie down together, and the Guardian, as with the gentle hand of a 
little child, is able to lead them, then there would be some show of con- 
sistency in asking Dissenters to enter into so happy a fellowship. 

What reason Earl Nelson and his friends had for believing that 
Dissenters were disposed to listen to overtures of reunion is not 
apparent, but possibly their action may be partially explained by their 
ignorance of the state of Dissenting opinion, and, in fact, of the very 
raison d’étre of Dissent itself. Nothing has struck us more in reading 
the reports of the conferences at Salisbury and Ipswich, and other 
papers issued by the society, than the absurd ignorance of Dissenters, on 
the part even of those who are most anxious to enter into friendly relations 
with them. Here, for example, is Earl Nelson’s original idea of Noncon- 
formist theology : ‘‘ I am happy to think” (he says) “that many Noncon- 
formists rightly hold with the Church the doctrine of the Incarnation of 
our Blessed Lord. The fact is that many do extensively use Dr. Liddon’s 
Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. ‘This 
was said at the Salisbury Conference, where Dissent was ably represented 
by Mr. Clarkson, who combined Christian courtesy and thorough 
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familiarity with Scripture with simple loyalty to the principles of which 
he had undertaken to be the champion. His reply was manly and 
complete :— 


“ What surprises me is that your lordship should make a statement which 
falls so far short of the whole truth. You will be glad to hear, my lord, that 
not only do many of us, but that, with the exception of one, numerically 
small, section of Nonconformists, all of us hold that main doctrine. And 
not only do we hold it as part of our creed, but with the closely related 
doctrine of the proper Deity of Christ it is, toa very large extent indeed, the 
staple of our sermons, the substance of our hymns, the foundation of our 


c 2) 


prayers. 


It is somewhat humiliating to find that after all the testimony which 
Congregationalists alone have borne to this doctrine our relations to it 
should be so imperfectly understood. Dr. Pye-Smith’s “ Scripture 
Testimony to the Messiah,” and Mr. Gilbert's ‘“‘ Lectures on the Atone- 
ment,” to say nothing of any later works, are as valuable contributions 
to the literature of the controversy even as Canon Liddon’s Bampton 
Lectures, and, to put it very mildly, the former is as representative of 
the theology taught in Nonconformist pulpits, as the latter of that 
inculcated in the preaching of the Established clergy. Such a state- 
ment as that of Lord Nelson may help us to estimate the value of Mr. 
Baldwin Brown's contention at the late meeting of the Union, that our 
position was so well understood everywhere that there could be no 
necessity to define it. Lord Nelson had evidently surveyed us in the 
spirit of a friend rather than an enemy, and he naively expresses his 
satisfaction that there are many Nonconformists who believe in the 
Incarnation. It may seem very ludicrous to us who know the facts, and 
yet it is extremely mortifying to learn that we who have given centuries of 
service to the cause of the Gospel in this country, seem to be about as 
well understood as the natives of Timbuctoo. But there it is, and it is 
one reason why we should be explicit in the assertion of the principles 
we actually hold. Perhaps also it is a reason why we should be grateful 
for the conferences by which liberal-minded Churchmen are helped to 
such extraordinary discoveries. 

His lordship, however, passes from one extreme to another, and is 
almost as unfortunate in his second error as in his first. In his speech 
at “7, Whitehall,” he told the audience that ‘ at the Salisbury meetings 


he found, to his great surprise, that the acceptance of the Creeds of the 
Church was no stumblingblock to the Dissenters.” Remarkable 
certainly, if true. We should be as much surprised as his lordship 
were this shown to be the case. But he overlooks the distinction 
between a belief in the doctrines which the Creeds contain, and the 
acceptance of those formularies themselves. Apart from their objection 
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to subscription altogether, there is much in the Athanasian Creed, at 
all events, at which numbers of Nonconformists who hold fast by the 
doctrines which that Creed enunciates would stumble. They hold the 
leading principles of the “ Catholic” faith, but they object to fulminate 
anathemas against those who do not. All this Mr. Clarkson made 
plain enough :— 


“T affirm that substantially we hold the three Creeds which are considered 
essential by the Society. To the doctrine contained in the Apostles’ Creed 
and in the Nicene Creed we give our assent, though many of us have 
a strong dislike to the subscription of creeds which are human, and therefore 
fallible expositions of divine, and therefore infallible, truth. The Athanasian 
Creed I am bound to distinguish from the others. To the use of its damnatory 
clauses we altogether object, as an assumption of a prerogative which is not 
ours, but God’s.” 


The Dissenting position could not well have been more correctly 
defined. How, in the face of this, Earl Nelson can suppose there would 
be no difficulty in accepting the Creeds is to us simply incomprehensible. 

With all his anxiety to appreciate our relation to the Establishment, 
and the difficulty it might interpose in the way of reunion, he has 
failed to understand our objections fully. He very honourably repu- 
diates the ordinary distinction drawn between religious and political 
Dissenters, frankly recognising the conscientiousness of those who 
feel themselves bound to oppose the Establishment. ‘I at once 
state that those with whom I have no sympathy are politicians who 
evidently care little for religion, who take up the question of Establish- 
ment or Disestablishment as a mere party cry likely to revive effete 
party organisations.” Now politicians of this kind we all dislike, 
Nonconformists as much as earnest Churchmen, possibly even more, 
since they are the tools by.means of which these scheming political 
adventurers hope to accomplish their ends. But the dislike seems to 
produce different results in the two cases. We are so averse to these 


politicians, that we would deny them the opportunity of practising 
upon the Church, and this we believe to be the only effectual plan of 
counteracting their devices. For whether liked or not, politicians have 
2 claim to speak and act in relation to all “ public” institutions, and if 
the Church is to be national, it is impossible to deny their right to 
interfere. 


But while we are bound to be grateful to Earl Nelson for the admis- 
sion, so difficult to obtain from many of the supporters of the Estab- 
lishment, that there may be “ political Dissenters” of a religious spirit 
and character, we could not accept this compliment at the expense of 
honest politicians who have no desire to meddle with the affairs of any 
religious institution, and who object to the government of the National 
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Church being to any extent entrusted to them as part of the nation. 
We are unwilling to see men who have no sympathy with Christianity 
invested with any authority in a Christian Church, and we equally 
protest against a Church claiming them as its subjects and imposing 
upon them any obligations whatever. To hope that the Church can 
retain the privileges without submitting to the conditions on which 
alone any national establishment of religion can exist, is only to nurture 
a delusion. Dissenters are as much opposed to the one as to the other, 
and the opposition which they have shown to Erastianism is recog- 
nised by Earl Nelson as one of the services they have rendered to the 
National Church. Among these services ‘‘ first and foremost comes the 
universal protest of all Nonconformity against Erastianism, which has 
helped the Church to a more earnest endeavour to get rid of that 
system of the mixing up of politics with religion which must ever be 
detrimental to a true and free Christianity.” But unfortunately this 
system still lives, our protest notwithstanding, and calls forth the re- 
monstrances of all classes, one of the latest being that of Mr. Sullivan, 
whose burning words must have made the cheek of many a Church- 
man blush as he read it. The Irish Romanist does not wish to manage 
the internal relations of an heretic institution, but in giving him the 
power of government the law imposes a corresponding responsibility. 
We, as Nonconformists, could not submit to this, and it is vain, there- 
fore, for Earl Nelson to dream that we could be reconciled to the 
Establishment by any scheme of Church reform, especially by one so 
mild that, in dealing with the crying scandals of patronage, the utmost 
it proposes is to abolish the sale of next presentations. Our war is 
with the principle of an Establishment. There are many features in the 
Church of England to which we object on doctrinal grounds, but if 
these were all removed, we should still refuse to belong to a Church 
which placed itself under the rule of the State in order that it might 
enjoy such precedence and privilege as the State chooses to con- 
fer. Opposition to Erastianism based on grounds less distinct and 
definite than this, will avail nothing. Earl Nelson thinks that we 
exaggerate the evils, and forget the good which may be traced 
to the existing union between the Church and the State. Taking 
advantage of Mr. Clarkson’s recognition that there are tens of 
thousands of earnest spiritual men in connection with the Establish- 
ment, he says :— 


“ Surely those tens of thousands of earnest spiritual men would not rest 
quietly under State shackles if they were so real in their effects as to make 
her a dependency of the State, and very far indeed from resting on a scrip- 
tural foundation. The renewed life, the improved services, the increasing 
liberality of Churchmen, the good works which we are assured the Noncon- 
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formists are so glad to reproduce, and the successful growth of High Church 
principles (certainly not patronised by the State), are all clear evidences that 
the evils of Establishment cannot really be at the present time so over- 
whelming and so destructive of all spiritual life as they appear to be to Mr. 
Clarkson, viewing them from without.” 


This is not the kind of reasoning we should have expected from Earl 
Nelson. He is, we believe, an active member of the ‘‘ E. C. U.” as 
well as of this Home Reunion Society, and in the former relation he 
must have obtained some knowledge of the frettings and chafings of the 
devoted men of his own school under the restraints which the law im- 
poses upon them. If the scandals to which their conflicts with the 
Courts lead are not felt as a reproach by him, we have failed to read his 
character aright. His desire in dealing with Dissenters is of course to 
minimise the evils growing out of the Erastianism which they hate, but 
it is impossible to suppose him insensible to them. ‘That there is 
spiritual life in the Church, despite the pressure of such adverse influ- 
ences, is a marvellous proof of the vitality and power of the Christian 
faith, but it is too much to ask us to ignore the existence of the evils, 
because they have been overcome by that living force of the Gospel, 
which the indulgence and patronage of statecraft have been as unable 
to extinguish, as its coercion and tyranny had hitherto proved. Earl 
Nelson is far too honest a man to resort to any logical artifice, or we 
should have looked at this special pleading as a mere piece of sophistry. 
As it is, we regard it only as the desperate effort of one who thoroughly 
believes in his own position to grapple with difficulties which are really 
insuperable. He may be certain, however, that Nonconformists will be 
absolutely inaccessible to such arguments. They understand too well 
what the Establishment is, to be fascinated by its spells, or to enter into 
any union which would commit them to its maintenance. 

It is, in truth, only necessary to understand what the proposals really 
are to be assured of their failure. Mr. Shelly, the author of one of the 
Society’s papers,who writes with a wisdom and true liberality not always 
found even among these advocates of reunion, sets forth some points 
which the friends of the Society would do wisely to take into considera- 
tion, since they contain the essence of the whole question, and show 
how hopeless these strivings after “ organic union” are likely to be. 
‘‘We are apt to forget,” he says, ‘‘that they and we mean perfectly 
different things by the word ‘Church.’ In fact, if a Dissenter once 
adopts our meaning of the word ‘ Church,’ he is more than half a Church- 
man already. To us the Church is a divine institution ; to him it is a 
mere human organisation. Hence the idea of Dissent also is a very dif- 
ferent thing to his mind and to ours. To us it means separation from the 
institution divinely appointed for the salvation of the world ; to him, a 
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Baptist we will suppose, it means no more than not being a Churchman, 
a fact of no greater religious importance to him than not being a 
Methodist or Independent.”’ This statement would need some slight 
modification before we could accept it as fully descriptive of our idea of 
the Church, but it points out the radical difference of principle, which can 
only be removed by the conversion of one party or the other. Church- 
men have evidently no idea of being converted themselves ; why should 
they be so hopeful that Dissenters will forsake principles which they 
hold with a tenacity, and we venture to think with an intelligence, equal 
to their own? The Church Quarterly Review talks,of Independency as 
“ not a Church system, but a club system under the guise of a theo- 
retical equality.” Does the writer not see that the idea which he puts 
in such insulting terms itself reveals the wide difference which separates 
the two parties? The knowledge of such an antagonism ought, how- 
ever, to have kept him from the not very generous insinuations as to the 
personal feelings, the desire to preserve their own position, the unwil- 
lingness to part with their social and political importance, which might 
prevent Dissenting leaders from listening to proposals for reunion. 
He talks of these as acting apart from any religious raison d'étre, but 
that, on his own showing, is amply sufficient, and need not be supple- 
mented by the suggestion of other motives in an article which certainly 
does not savour of a comprehensive charity. Does he suppose that it is 
some intellectual freak or some moral weakness which has led Indepen- 
dents to substitute a club for a church, or can he be ignorant that in their 
view these self-governing bodies, of which he speaks in such contemptuous 
tones, are a divine institution? Before they could consent to become 
“adjuncts to the Church, receiving Sacraments at our hands, but con- 
tinuing their own organisations for preaching and worship,” that is, before 
they could consent to unchurch themselves, they must, at least, be 
convinced that the ideas which they have been seeking to develop for 
centuries are mere delusions, which have no warrant in the New Testa- 
ment. When that has been accomplished, we do not see why they 
should desire to retain their organisation. In the meantime they can 
only regard as an insult the suggestion that their societies are not 
_Christian Churches. Under any circumstances, it is important that all 
who are interested in the subject should understand that the real 
question which underlies the whole controversy is this, Are Dissenting 
Churches, churches or clubs ? 

There are other points, some of them of vital importance to us as 
Dissenters, which are raised by this discussion, which we shall discuss 
in a subsequent paper. ‘The movement is, as its promoters themselves 
perceive, only tentative, and has no immediate prospects of great 
results. Whether the discussions and conferences which it is proposed 
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to hold are likely to advance a better understanding between the two 
parties, is open to question. It is necessary, however, to prevent 
future difficulties, that it should be clearly seen that they mean the open- 
ing of a fresh controversy. What is intended is the conversion of 
Dissenters to High Church views, and that will certainly not be effected 
without a good deal of preliminary discussion. 
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EccLEsIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE MOonrTH. 
THE QUEEN’S BENCH AND LORD PENZANCE. 

T would be rash, after past experience, to say that the humiliation 
l of Lord Penzance and his Court is complete, but it is difficult to 
conceive of any greater indignity which remains to be inflicted upon it. 
His lordship’s sentences have been quashed, his mode of procedure has 
been condemned, the punishment by which he sought to maintain the 
authority of his Court has been pronounced illegal, and now, to crown 
the whole, he has been told by the Queen’s Bench Division, speaking 
through the Lord Chief Justice, that not only his Court, but the still 
higher Appellate Tribunal, hitherto supposed to be a Supreme Court, 
is liable to have its decisions set aside by the High Court of Judicature, 
and that in the particular case of Mr. Mackonochie he has exceeded 
his powers. There are few positions more mortifying than that in which 
Lord Penzance is thus placed. Not only are his decrees reversed, but 
he stands before the country in the very unenviable character of one 
who has, however unintentionally, made the law unjustly oppressive to 
individuals who, on many grounds, are entitled to high respect. In the 
case of Hatcham, there was the compensating reflection that Mr. Tooth 
was really an offender, and that such punishment as he had to suffer 
was fairly due to his defiance of law, and that his escape was by a mere 
technical error in the proceedings. But there is not even this poor 
consolation in the case of Mr. Mackonochie. The Lord Chief Justice 
has distinctly laid it down that the Court had pronounced on him a 
sentence which was contrary to law, and has supported it by a weight 
of reasoning which it will not be easy to overcome. No doubt Lord 
Cairns, who may be supposed to be the most powerful influence in the . 
Judicial Committee, shares to some extent in the humiliation. But the 
position of the Lord Chancellor is different from that of the Dean of 
Arches, alike both because of the higher dignity of his office, and be- 
cause of the contempt which the Ritualists have poured upon Lord 
Penzance. Had he been able to accomplish the object for the sake of 
which he accepted an office which had nothing to offer him except an 
opportunity of serving his country and his Church by vindicating the 
authority of law, he could have despised the scurrilous attacks of which 
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he has been the victim. But to face the odium and accomplish nothing, 
or indeed worse than nothing, to leave the transgressors of law in 
possession of the field, and even to give them the chance of posing 
before the country in the character of martyrs, and to have his Court 
and its action flouted by one of the highest judges of the land, and the 
one, who, perhaps, has the greatest popularity, is certainly enough to 
test the patience and resolution of any man. If Lord Penzance were 
to prove unequal to the strain and to resign his judgeship, there could 
be no reason either for surprise or complaint. 

An attempt has been made to abate the force of the impression 
which the decision of the Queen’s Bench has produced, on the plea that 
‘‘the case with which the judgment deals is really only a survival 
from that pre-historic time which knew not the Public Worship Act.” 
Unfortunately for this argument, Lord Penzance is a creation of the 
new Act, and as it is his decision which has been set aside, his Court 
suffers in popular estimation. The evil resulting from such a miscar- 
riage of justice is not to be measured by strict logical considerations. 
It is the effect produced on that large portion of the community who do 
not take the trouble to go into details, and are very incompetent to form 
any opinion of them if they did, which is most to be dreaded. They 
look only at the broad facts as they are before them, that another de- 
cision of Lord Penzance’s has been overruled, that a Ritualist priest has 
been able again to escape the meshes of the law, and they draw their 
inferences accordingly—inferences, we may be certain, not very favour- 
able to the Court, or to the Act’ by which it is constituted. It is of little 
avail to tell them that the proceedings against Mr. Mackonochie were 
conducted under the old law, whose cumbrous methods have been 
superseded by the more summary process which was instituted by the 
Public Worship Act, when they see the judge who was appointed 
under that Act pronouncing the judgment which has now been re- 
versed. It must be remembered, too, that the suits which have 
been carried on under this Act, which was to produce such mar- 
vellous effects, have been equally signal and conspicuous failures. 
These ‘‘ wonderful blunders,” as the Sectator calls them, which 
‘¢might have been averted with ordinary care,” have discredited the 
Act, and now there comes this, the most wonderful and unfortunate 
of all, the resolution to deal with Mr. Mackonochie and Mr. Edwards 
on the ground of an old suit under the Church Discipline Act, instead 
of using the new instrument which they had been so anxious to obtain. 
If it were only the wisdom of the Church Association, by whom these 
suits have been promoted, or the skill of the legal advisers to whose 
guidance they have committed themselves, which was at stake, that would 
beavery small matter. But, unhappily, these repeated fiascos are creating 
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a feeling that the ecclesiastical law is so complicated and uncertain 
as to be practically impotent. But even this is not the worst. All 
who care for the security of Anglican Protestantism will be disturbed 
to find that the law can do so little to check the designs of those who 
are bent on subverting its principles; but we who believe that Protes- 
tantism needs no such defences, and has no right to ask them, are still 
more concerned at the lowering of the authority of law in the eyes of 
the people at a crisis when it is peculiarly desirable to maintain it in 
all its majesty and strength. All these proceedings are watched with 
keen eyes by the masses, and encourage them in the belief that the law 
has a different measure for different classes. They are told, and they 
accept the statement, that these clerics are disobeying the law, and when 
they see them enjoying immunity from the penalties they have incurred, 
they at once conclude that some special favour is extended to them. 
They refuse to believe in the repeated accidents which have led to the 
collapse of all the suits against them. They have a tolerable certainty 
that if any of their own class were thus defiant of law they would not 
be allowed to escape the hands of justice, and they are strengthened in 
that distrust of the impartiality of our Courts, of which we have had many 
ugly symptoms during the last few years. If ecclesiastical law is really 
a mere fiction, the sooner it is admitted the better, for the results of 
the constant failures in its administration are certainly most disastrous. 

As to the merits of the decision it would be presumptuous for us to 
speak with any confidence, but we are bound to say, in the interests of 
personal liberty, that we rejoice in the Lord Chief Justice’s positive 
repudiation of the doctrine that a Court can, by appending a monition 
to its sentence, “ give itself summary jurisdiction over the offender in 
all time to come.” Whether his Lordship has any right to enforce this 
decision upon the Judicial Committee, that is, whether an ordinary 
civil court has jurisdiction over an ecclesiastical court of appeal, is a 
point which may have to be settled elsewhere, but of the value and 
wisdom of the decision itself we entertain little doubt. Mr. Justice 
Lush dissented from the Chief Justice and Justice Mellor, and he is a 
man to whose opinion on a question of law very great deference must 
be paid. But his reasoning does not satisfy us, and indeed if its 
principles were to be admitted, we should feel that valuable guarantees 
of personal security had been sacrificed. It is not enough to show 
that Mr. Mackonochie was not practically injured by the deter- 
mination of his opponent to proceed on the monition issued 
in June, 1875, instead of commencing a new suit. Even could 
this be proved, there would still remain the question—the only one 
really deserving to be considered—whether the course taken against 
him was in strict conformity with law. Even the greatest criminal is 
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not deprived of any chances which the necessity of meeting even the 
technical demands of the law may place within his reach. There was 
no plea that Mr. Mackonochie had not committed the acts charged 
against him, and the question of their unlawfulness had already been 
settled ; but that was no reason why he should not have been arraigned, 
tried, and condemned in the ordinary way. Instead of that, the pro- 
moters of the suit chose to rest their case upon his disobedience to the 
previous monition, and he was condemned for contempt of Court in ; 
defying it. The result was probably the same as if he had been indicted 
for a new offence ; but that is not sufficient to determine the legality of 
the procedure. The argument of the Lord Chief Justice on this point 
is worked out with characteristic fulness and lucidity, and is, in our 
view, itrefragable. It is based’ on the right of every man to a fair 
trial for every offence with which he may be charged ; and it points out 
with remarkable force the difficulties which might arise from suffering 
that right to be ignored, even in cases which may be so clear as not to 
admit of any dispute. 

The result is, of course, very disappointing to those who are bent 
on stamping out Ritualism, but it is far better to endure Ritualism than 
establish a precedent injurious to English liberty. If the Church 
Association have to mourn over a humiliating discomfiture they have 
only themselves to thank. A new suit, under the Public Worship Act, 
would have answered their purposes far better than this endeavour to 
strain the law by the renewal of an old monition. If the proceedings 
should teach them the folly of trusting to the action of Courts to 
suppress the growth of opinion, they will not have been wholly useless. 
The moral of the whole story is here, but we fear it is about the last 
which the Evangelicals will be willing to learn. 


THE BisHop OF MANCHESTER ON PATRONAGE. 


We know not what zealous partisans of the Establishment may think 
of the frank, outspoken, independent Bishop of Manchester, but we 
should be ashamed of ourselves as Dissenters if we did not admire the 
frank and fearless spirit in which Dr. Fraser deals with every subject 
which comes under his notice. There are, in truth, not many questions 
on which he does not express a judgment, and the judgment he gives 
is always marked by an honest desire to get at the truth and to utter it, 
regardless as to whom he may please or offend. We often differ from 
him, we hold that he is frequently inconsistent, but we honour a man 
who never bows down to the idols of conventionalism, who never sinks 
the man or the Christian in the Bishop, and who, while he thinks for 
himself, never fails in the courage of his convictions. A prelate of 
such a spirit, struggling on behalf of an Establishment whose abuses 
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and anomalies he is too honest to deny, often excites the same feeling 
with which we regard a good man fighting against adversity. He has 
lately been sorely troubled about patronage. In his diocesan city 
resides the author of the able and caustic volume on the subject to 
which we called attention a month or two ago, and he is a sore trouble 
to his lordship, as much by his plain and unvarnished statements of 
facts as by his witty criticisms upon them. His little volume is, indeed, 
a difficult one for any Churchman to deal with, and the Bishop has evi- 
dently felt its sting. ‘The book which has so disturbed his peace is one 
which we would commend specially to the attention of those “religious. 
Dissenters ” who are so much afraid of association with unbelievers, 
even in political works. It may serve to teach them that there is a fellow- 
ship far more dangerous to religion than that, and it is the association of 
the Christian ministry with the auction mart. ‘‘ Promotion by Merit” has, 
since its publication, made a further contribution to an understanding of 
the subject in a letter on the living of Didsbury. This has roused the 
Bishop, and in a sermon in the parish church of the place he expressed 
his views on the subject. He began exceedingly well. Recognising the 
necessity of caustic treatment for certain severe diseases, he thus proceeds : 
‘‘T will only say that if ‘ Promotion by Merit,’ or any other writer, whether 
writing in his own name or covering himself with a ‘ name of pen,’ as it is 
called, will only help me and others, who are perfectly well aware of the 
scandal that arises from the sale of advowsons and next presentations, I 
shall recognise that hand, however trenchant, however severe, and, I 
may sometimes think, however unjust, I will recognise it as the hand, 
not of an enemy, but of a friend.” These are brave and manly words, 
and were, no doubt, spoken with perfect conscientiousness and sin- 
cerity. Unfortunately, the Bishop weakened, if he did not absolutely 
destroy, their force, by the endeavours he afterwards made to take off 
the keen edge of the criticisms to which he referred. This is not the 
way in which a reform so difficult as the abolition of patronage would 
be can possibly be carried out. But what is a Bishop to do? He hates 
the system, and would gladly be rid of it, but he must have a secret 
consciousness that the Establishment could not exist without it. It 
binds the plutocracy to the State Church, and the plutocracy are the 
buttress of the institution. Hence, while he admits the necessity of 
‘‘caustic treatment” in the abstract, he destroys it in the concrete, 
and does his best to weaken its effect. The way to end the scandal 
is not to insist that the Establishment works well notwithstanding, 
or that there are multitudes of good clergymen even under so evil a 
system, or that there are faults in the working of other systems. The 
axe needs to be laid to the root of the tree, and instead of that the 
Bishop prepares props to hold up some of its shaking branches, 
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THe Lesson of PENTECOST. 


ENTECOST was one of the three great religious festivals of the 

Jews. The Passover was the first, Pentecost was the second, and 

the Feast of Tabernacles was the third. At these festivals, which were 

celebrated annually, all the males among the Jews above a certain age 
were required to be present. 

Pentecost means the ‘fiftieth.’ The day of Pentecost was the 
fiftieth day ; and the fifty days were reckoned from the Passover—from 
one of the days of the Passover Feast. 

Pentecost was called also ‘‘the Feast of Weeks,” because it came 
immediately after a succession of seven weeks. 

Pentecost had yet a third name. It was called “the Feast of 
Harvest,” because it was celebrated at the end of harvest. And an 
essential feature of the celebration was the offering up of two loaves 
made from the new fine flour. 

The Passover and Pentecost had an important Aéstorica/ significance, 
respectively. They were commemorative of two great facts in the 
history of Israel. The Passover was commemorative of Israel’s 
redemption from Egyptian bondage. Pentecost was commemorative 
of the giving of the Law from Mount Sinai. And fifty days intervened 
between Israel’s redemption from Egyptian bondage, and the giving of 
the Law—the inauguration really of Israel’s national existence. 

The Passover and Pentecost had also an important ¢y/icad significance, 
respectively. They looked forward as well as back. The Passover 
foreshadowed the death of Christ. Pentecost foreshadowed the descent 
of the Holy Ghost: And when the fulness of time came the shadow 
and the substance were linked together historically-—coincided his- 
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torically. The purpose of God is one, and there are no breaks or 
abrupt transitions in its unfolding. ‘In building up the new, God 
honoured the old ”—made the old the starting-point of the new. The 
new is pillared upon, and is the fulfilment of the old. At the Passover 
Feast, Jesus, the true Paschal Lamb, whose blood is the symbol of 
a redemption infinitely more glorious than Israel’s redemption from 
Egyptian bondage, was slain. And at the Feast of Pentecost, the Holy 
Ghost, who writes the law of God, not upon tables of stone, but upon 
‘the fleshy tables of the heart,” was poured out. 

Very remarkable were the fifty days that intervened between the 
Christian Passover and the Christian Pentecost. They were consecrated 
by transactions and events unique and wonderful. Some of those 
transactions and events have special lessons for us to-day. 

The first forty days were intimately associated with the Risen Christ 
—were made memorable and glorious by the resurrection of Jesus from 
the dead, and by the intercourse which took place between Him and 
His disciples, and by His ascension to the Right Hand of Power. 

The remaining ten days were days of Prayer. The disciples, when 
they returned from the Mount of Olives, whence Jesus ascended in His 
cloud-chariot to the skies, gave themselves to prayer. Their forty days’ 
intercourse with the Risen Lord led up to that. The blessing He com- 
municated to them, when leaving them, took that form of development. 

And the prayer of those ten days is the Church’s pattern prayer. 
The greatest want of our time is prayer like the prayer of those ten 
days. Renew the prayer of those ten days, and, on a scale larger and 
grander, the wonders and the triumphs of Pentecost will be repeated in 
this age. 

Of what sort was the prayer of those ten days? What were its chief 
characteristics ? 

(1) In the first place, like all genuine prayer, it was the expression 
of a deep, conscious need ; the cry of a great spiritual hunger. 

(2) In the second place, it was socéa/ prayer; the prayer of numbers, 
drawn together by a common sympathy, and a common necessity, and 
a common hope. Social prayer is an ordinance of God, and has its 
own specific promises ; and yet how unattractive it is to multitudes of 
Christian people. It is attractive only in the great birth-periods of the 
Church. ‘The privilege is appreciated in the times of awakening and 
of revived life, when the clouds of Pentecostal blessing hover near and 
break in showers on the parched and thirsty lands. ‘There is no better 
sign, there is no more pregnant prophecy than a quickened interest and 
a quickened conscience in the Church in regard to social prayer. All 
great spiritual movements are preceded and conditioned by much social 
prayer. 
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(3) In the third place, it was wnzted prayer. The Church, as a 
church, prayed: “These a// continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication ;” “And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they 
were ad with one accord in one place.” There were no absentees from 
the meeting for prayer. And a common sentiment, a common purpose 
animated the praying ones. ‘They had a common errand at the throne 
of grace. ‘Their prayer was definite and one. ‘The meaning of the 
word uxzanimity had its perfect realisation in that praying company. 

(4) In the fourth place, it was dcdéeving prayer. Believing prayer, 
and therefore intensely real, and businesslike, and urgent. A promise 
was given those disciples—“ Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost 
not many days hence ”—and they held it in the grasp of a simple and 
unwavering faith; and it inspired their bosoms with a living and a 
precious hope which trembled, and yearned, and soared to meet and 
embrace its object. 

(5) In the fifth place, it was prayer zz the name of Jesus. It was 
easy now for the disciples to pray. The realm into which prayer enters 
was brought near, and made real, by the presence there of their dearest 
and most familiar Friend. The vagueness, the indefiniteness, and the 
mystery were gone. The formula, “ For His sake,” which is prayer’s 
mightiest plea, was being used for the first time. The disciples under- 
stood, and were acting upon the words, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall ask the Father zz JZy name, He will give it you.” 
‘Hitherto have ye asked nothing zz JZy name; ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be full.” 

(6) In the sixth place, it was persevering prayer. There was no 
fickleness or fitfulness in it. It was not begun, and then given up. 
It endured the test of delay. It extended over ten long days, and 
increased in intensity and importunity as the days proceeded. Each 
day found the praying spirit stronger, and the capacity for the blessing 
deeper and wider. Oh, the discipline of those ten days! Oh, the 
spiritual education of those ten days! What preparation in the waiting ! 
How great the wisdom and the love that postponed the answer! The 
disciples “asked,” and their asking became “seeking,” and their seek- 
ing became “knocking.”’ ‘They exhausted the conditions of prayer ; 
and all the while, by a necessary subjective spiritual law, they were 
enlarging and enriching the blessing. There is nothing arbitrary in the 
sphere of prayer. The measure and the quality of the blessing are 
determined by the inward receptivity. The disciples prayed, and they 
“continued in prayer,” and they “watched ”—“ watched more than 
they that watch for the morning.” And most blessedly did the exercise 


react upon themselves. The gifts of God are as large and as free as 
the heaven of His love, yet they are to us what we make them. The 
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ocean of grace encircles and beats up against our shores, but we receive 
according to the depth and breadth, of the creek of faith and spiritual 
desire. Deep and broad was the creek of the disciples’ faith and 
spiritual desire. The ten days’ praying, and waiting, and watching 
made it deep and broad. There was nothing wanting in the prelimi- 
naries to “the fulness of blessing.” Every “tithe” was in “the store- 
house.” All the things were present that make up the supreme 
condition significantly designated, ‘‘ Proving God.” 

Such was the prayer in its chief characteristics ; the Church’s pattern 
prayer ; the prayer that needs to be renewed to-day; the prayer that 
must be renewed if the Church is to be replenished with power, and is 
to fulfil her mission by conquering the world for her Lord. There must 
be a waiting upon God, and it must resemble the waiting that heralded 
and made possible the glories of Pentecost. 

The answer that came corresponded to the prayer. It was not an 
exceptional or abnormal answer. Let [there be the same prayer now, 
and there will be in allessential spiritual respects the same answer. 
The answer is according to the recipiency, and the recipiency is 
according to the prayer. 

“Suddenly” the answer came. All the Lord’s comings are sudden— 
sudden even to those who, with girded loins and burning lamps, are 
waiting and watching. ‘Suddenly,there came a sound from heaven as 
of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were 
sitting. And there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, 
and it sat upon each of them. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost.” 

The wind and the flame were not the Holy Ghost ; only His appro- 
priate symbols, and the temporary but impressive accompaniments of 
His presence. The Holy Ghost is a spiritual agent, impalpable to the 
senses; His dwelling-place and the sphere of His operation is the 
spiritual being of man. 

The essential thing in the answer was that which is expressed by the 
words, “they were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” Prayer has no 
grander answer. Man's supreme glory is that he is capable of being 
the shrine, the conscious organism of the Personal Spirit of God. And 
that glory is his in virtue of the fact that he is ‘‘ made in God’s image, 
after His likeness;” that his central [essence has kinship with ‘‘ the 
Father of spirits.” 

In a form and manner the very highest, the words, “they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost,” had their verification in the experience of 
the praying ones in the upper room at Jerusalem. There was nothing 
to hinder—nothing. The way of the Lord was prepared, and along the 
prepared way the Lord came. And all the inner being He filled and 
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flooded with His presence, taking possession of every faculty and 
energy and affection, overmastering all, making each disciple the facile 
and joyous instrument of His power, and the consecrated medium of 
the revelation of His grace. 

The immediate effect and outcome of the answer was sfeech— 
inspired speech—‘ the tongue of fire:’’ ‘‘ They all began to speak.” 
And their first words, we may well imagine, would be addressed to God. 
and would be words of devout and earnest thanksgiving. They had 
been speaking to Him in prayer, and He had answered their prayer 
gloriously ; He had turned their prayer into praise. What acknowledg- 
ment, therefore, would be theirs? What hallelujahs and doxologies 
would rise from their exulting hearts and purged lips to God’s holy 
throne ! 

Then they spoke to their fellow-men. Jerusalem was full of strangers 
from many lands, come to celebrate the Pentecostal Feast. To them, 
and also to the residents of Jerusalem, the disciples spoke. And their 
theme was Jesus and the Resurrection—God’s completed and all- 
sufficient salvation. The Church of Pentecost was first of all a praying 
Church, then a praising Church, then a witnessing Church—a preaching 
Church. Mark the order, for it is the divine order. It is the order 
that must be followed now. Prayer first, prayer for the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, prayer persevered in until God converts it into praise ; 
then preaching. And soul-saving is that preaching,—‘‘ mighty to the 
pulling down of strongholds,” and to the building up of the kingdom of 
God in human souls and in the spheres of human life is that preaching 
that comes after prayer and praise: that is evolved, so to speak, out of 
prayer and praise. Instinct with energy, radiant with holy beauty, 
aflame with zeal, equipped for victorious conflict, is that Church that 
knows and has traced the steps of the great succession—that has 
behind it and conditioning all its enterprises, the upper room, the 
waiting upon God with the hand of faith on the promise, the answer to 
the waiting in the descent of the Holy Ghost, and the rapturous praise 
and thanksgiving. 

The lesson of Pentecost, then, is plain. And it is the supreme 
lesson for our time. Acted upon, a new era would be inaugurated in 
the history of the Congregational Churches of England. Acted upon, it 
must be, if we are not to be distanced in the race, and if we are really 
to fulfil the holy mission to which God is calling us in this age. 

We are drawing closer together for important denominational purposes ; 
we are entering into union and confederation for the development, and 
concentration, and more effective employment of our moral and mate- 
rial resources. At this deeply interesting juncture the Congregational 
Churches of England could propose to themselves nothing so much in 
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harmony with the Divine purpose and will, nothing that would give 
them such adequacy of power and adaptation, as a season for concert 
in prayer. The Congregational Union of England and Wales could 
occupy itself with no business so relevant, or weighty, or pressing. It 
has been occupying itself with credenda; there is more need that it 
should occupy itself with /ife. Seasons for concert in prayer have often 
been set apart, and never without blessed results. The special want— 
and it is admitted on all hands—is the baptism of life and of power. 
God longs to give the baptism of life and of power. The fault is entirely 
our own that it is not given. He has not been ‘‘a wilderness unto us, 
nor a land of darkness.” If we “have not,” it is because we have not 
asked, or have asked amiss. Ifthe Lord is ‘‘as a man astonied, as a 
mighty man that cannot save,” it is because we have “ restrained prayer 
before Him,” and “ our iniquities testify against us.” Let the Churches, 
with one consent, humble themselves in the dust; let “a fast be pro- 
claimed,” for we have sinned grievously, ‘‘ our backslidings are many: ” 
and let there be renewal of the pleading of Pentecost ; and there will 
be verification again, in senses new and glorious, of the words, “ And 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance.” And with the verification 
of these words there will be a solution, natural and easy because in the 
line of life, of the problems that are confronting the Church and 
burdening the hearts of the greatest and most philanthropic of her sons. 
Filled with God, there will be nothing wanting to the Church for the 
work she has to perform, for the regenerations she has to effect, for the 
conflicts she has to wage, for the Evangel she has to preach, in this 
progressive and remarkable age. Once again, as at the first, splendid 
opportunity will be matched with sufficiency of power and perfection of 
means. And, passing up from the low, prosaic flats of its present spiri- 
tual history, itself the mighty living witness that ‘‘the Lord’s hand is 
not shortened that it cannot save, nor His ear heavy that it cannot 
hear,” English Congregationalism will enact its epic, in which there 
will be far-resounding action, and movement, and exploit. The 
awakened and Spirit-baptized Churches, gathered in martial hosts 
around the banner of Jesus, will make victorious assaults on the huge 
evils, and errors, and corruptions of the time, and rescue the masses of 
the people from the life of sin to the life of holiness and God. 


Derby. W. Crospie. 
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GoLpEN TextTs.* 


OcToBER 6.—“ And the people said unto Joshua, The Lord our God will 
we serve, and His voice will we obey.” —Joshua xxxiv. 24. 

HE incident recorded in this chapter belongs to the old age and 

last days of Joshua. During a long period of peace, following the 
settlement of Israel in the land of Canaan, new perils had arisen which 
his sagacious eye foresaw might soon bring about a national apostasy. 
He determined, therefore, to test the loyalty of the new generation that 
had grown up in Canaan and engage them afresh by a solemn covenant 
to remain faithful to the God of their fathers. For this purpose, he 
once more gathered all the tribes to the national sanctuary at Shechem. 
The assembled people, with their elders, officers, and judges, the ark of 
the covenant, attended by the priests and Levites, being in their midst, 
stood once again upon the slopes of Ebal and Gerizim ; but this time, 
instead of reciting the blessings and curses of the law and inviting them 
to answer Amen, Joshua calls upon them in a solemn address to choose 
whom they will serve. The majority of the nation was still loyal ; even 
the waverers were carried away by the enthusiasm excited by Joshua’s 
recital of Jehovah’s work on their behalf, and the people answered and 
said, “ We also will serve the Lord, for He is our God.” But Joshua 
distrusted them. He remembered how, a quarter of a century before, 
they had made the same solemn profession, yet they had welcomed 
strange gods to their homes and hearts. They were speaking now 
without counting the cost, without thinking of the strange fascination 
which the visible deities of the country and their licentious worship had 
for them, or taking into account the home influence of the Canaanitish 
women whom they had received into their families, and without remem- 
bering the exclusive claims of Jehovah. The Lord God was a holy 
God, and no insincere homage would satisfy Him; He was a jealous 
God, who would brook no rival nor suffer disobedience to pass un- 
punished. They should count the cost. ‘‘ Ye cannot serve the Lord.” 
With your tastes, with the habits which you are forming, it is impossible 
that you should remain faithful. Unless you awake to sincere repent- 
ance and more earnest purpose, you had better decline the covenant 





* In the Lessons of the Sunday-School Union for 1878, there are certain passages 
of Scripture selected for repetition: these are called ‘‘Golden Texts.” The texts 
illustrated in this series of papers are those appointed for repetition on Sunday morning. 
The papers are not written with the intention of furnishing teachers with materials 
which they can use in their classes without trouble; but to assist their own meditation 
on the texts which they have to explain to the children, Parents, too, may with 
advantage have their thoughts occupied with the passages of Scripture which their 
boys and girls are repeating at school. 
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and renounce the dangerous privilege of being the chosen people of 
God. 

Of course Joshua’s design was not to discourage the people from 
serving the Lord. He had called them together for the very purpose of 
engaging them afresh to that service by a solemn league and covenant. 

3ut he wanted to impress them with the fact that they would only be 
inviting disaster and ruin if they entered into such a covenant with any- 
thing less than their whole heart. The people rose to the occasion. 
Joshua had reminded them that it would not be easy for them to serve 
the Lord; their reply admonishes us that though difficult, it is possible 
to such as are of earnest purpose: “ Nay, but we will serve the Lord.” 
They heard the discouraging view which their leader took of their 
character and tendencies ; they gave full weight to his representations 
of the Divine mind : the whole history of their nation, from the day they 
came up out of Egypt, was one uniform testimony to the truth of what 
Joshua said about God; still their mind was made up, they would serve 
the Lord. It was a noble resolution, taken in grateful view of all God’s 
dealings with them. Their better nature spoke in these few words. 
The new man within them which was created after God in righteousness 
and true holiness arose in their hearts and, laying a strong hand upon 
their fears and their love of Canaanitish pleasures, bowed them in stern 
and holy purpose before the claims of God. In that hour, they madea 
surrender of themselves to the Lord’s will ; they bound His command- 
ments afresh upon their heads and hands, and wrote them anew upon 
their doors and gates. 

This is what we ought to do. Let the time past of our lives suffice 
to have wrought the will of the flesh. If we are living in neglect of any 
known duty or allowing ourselves in aught which conscience forbids, let 
us repent and set ourselves steadily to obey God. This is the baptism 
of repentance with a view to the remission of sins which John the 
Baptist preached. It is the indispensable preparation for the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost and of fire. We find it hard to serve God because 
we lack warmth of spiritual feeling, the energy of motives incandescent 
with a Divine fire. But this baptism from on high can only be realised 
by those who have first submitted to the baptism of repentance, confess- 
ing and forsaking their sins. 

Another qualification for serving the Lord is a constant trust in His 
mercy. Unless we believe in His willingness to forgive the past and 
smile upon new efforts at obedience, we cannot serve the Lord. We 
must leave God to determine what measure of chastisement we must 
bear for past neglect and transgression ; the great thing is to be at peace 
with Him and accept His righteous authority. 

Reader ! choose thou to-day whom thou wilt serve. It may be difficult 
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to serve the Lord, but the difficulty will be little or great according to 
the heartiness or irresolution of your choice. Be thankful that so great 
a matter lies within your choice. No one is so tied and bound in the 
chain of his sins that he cannot find help, if he choose to cast himself 
upon God. Whatever your natural failings, or the difficulties created 
by your circumstances, if you w#//, you may find effectual help to walk 
in the way of God's commandments. You may not be able to change 
the habits of a life-time in a day or a month, but your heart may be 
right in the sight of God, you may surrender yourself to Him “ere and 
now, while your eye yet lingers upon this page. There is all the dif- 
ference in the world between declining obedience and obeying imper- 
fectly. Obedience is not only the path of duty, but the path of peace. 
The Lord Jesus, with all His love for men, could desire nothing better 
for them than that they should do the will of His Father. It was the 
highest blessedness He knew. It is the bliss of heaven. The first 
petition which the prayer He taught us puts into our lips is that our 
Father’s name may be hallowed, and His will done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Wherever this is realised, grace reigns unto eternal life and 
the dominion of sin is no more. 


OcTOBER 13.— Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth; for the Lord 
hath spoken, I have nourished and brought up children, and they have 
rebelled against me.”—Isaiah i, 2. 


Disobedience to God is here set in the light of the fatherly relation 
He sustains towards us as shown in His care for our wants, in the wise 
authority of His rule, and in His hopes respecting us. 

There may be children in whom vicious indulgence has so deadened 
every right feeling, that they are no longer capable of revering parental 
authority or believing in parental love ; but more frequently the conduct 
which grieves a father’s or a mother’s heart springs from the blind 
selfishness of strong passions, want of consideration, and failing to 
realise the pain which such conduct inflicts. At any rate, this is the 
case contemplated here: ‘‘ The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib ; but Israel doth not know, My people do not consider.” 
Few persons are at all aware—if they know it theoretically, they have no 
vivid apprehension of the fact—that their moral offences and ungodli- 
ness all lie open to the Searcher of hearts, and grieve and pain Him, 
just as misconduct in their children grieves and pains earthly parents. 
Their notion of God is of some magisterial authority that must make an 
example of wrongdoers when they are submitted to His judgment, but 
their theology does not embrace the fact that the righteous and loving 
God is pained at human sin, that the Lamb of God bearing our sins is 
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a revelation of our grieved and dishonoured Father. Now this is the 
view of the case suggested by this Golden Text. 

God’s complaint implies that His care over us has been parental: “I 
have nourished and brought up children.” If we would read the fact in 
God’s daily providence that He cares for us as for His children, while 
He cares for the rest of earth’s teeming life only as His creatures, we 
must look beyond the amplitude of the provision for marks of affection 
and for evidences of an intention to give pleasure, especially for evidences 
of His having an eye to something beyond our immediate good. I 
think we may discern these tokens in God’s providential dealings with 
us. Earth is full of beauty and melody. Each returning season comes 
to us clad in shining garments. In providing for our bodily wants God 
has also provided for the education and gratification of our tastes. The 
very same arrangements of natural law which in one respect are contri- 
vances for the maintenance of life, in another aspect have a beauty 
which only Reason providing for an interpreting reason could have 
thought of giving to them. ‘ Flowers,” as Wilberforce used to say, 
“are the smiles of God’s goodness ”—smiles which only the hearts of 
His children can recognise and interpret. ‘Then He has not given us 
our food by scattering bread broadcast and ready to our mouths, nor do 
our clothes grow upon our backs. Food has to be prepared, clothes 
have to be designed and made, houses have to be built, and the 
deficiencies of one land supplemented by the superabundance of another. 
The whole process is educational. Men can scarcely live without the 
exercise of judgment, forethought, self-denial, mutual trust, and kindness. 
Some persons, I know, refuse to see any evidences of design in the 
working of the system of nature. ‘They admit, of course, that it is a fact 
that it works for man’s benefit, but they insist that it is simply owing to 
things happening to work for man’s benefit that he enjoys his present 
position and that he is what he is. ‘There is no answering this kind of 
reasoning. It so exactly reverses our first and natural view, that it is as 
if it came from a man who was standing upon his head. All one can 
say is that if man is the child of a heavenly Father, some such tokens of 
God’s special care and affection as the world actually offers are just 
what we should look for. It is a fact that there is a provision for our 
necessary wants, and much more than this, a provision for our pleasure 
and moral training, that things are so arranged that the pursuit of the 
seen and temporal may lead on to the acquisition of things unseen and 
eternal. By really making the best of this world, we are prepared to 
make the best of another. God’s care over you from your birth has 
been parental. He has made the world a home for you, with toys for 
your childhood, tasks for your youthful strength, and satisfactions, 
broad and deep, for the calm delights of mature age. The world, with 
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its pleasures and riches, would cease to be a snare to you, and would 
rather become a means of grace, if you saw it in its true light as the 
provision of a Father's care. 

Again, God’s complaint implies shat His authority over us has been 
parental. He has not been ahard master exacting all He could for His 
own interest, regardless of our welfare. His commandments have been 
for our good always. The single aim of all His instructions, prohibi- 
tions, counsels, and corrections, has been our true and lasting good. 
He has hedged up with pain the paths of transgression, not because He 
is indifferent to human suffering, but to prevent our going on in them to 
irrecoverable ruin. Where will you find any prohibition of God’s that 
interferes with your real happiness, that does not guard some vigour of 
body or sanctity of soul? Try to lay your finger upon any positive 
command of God that outrages conscience, thwarts any noble aspira- 
tion, or represses any pure tender affection. If His providence have laid 
upon you severe chastisements for your personal failings, for the follies 
and sins of your youth, has the chastisement been more than sufficient 
for their correction? I think it must be evident to us all, as we look 
back upon life, that God has been dealing with us as with sons, suffering 
no little waywardness rather than break our spirit and destroy our spon- 
taneity, and chastening us severely only when there was a needs-be for 
the correction. When we have transgressed, it has been to our own hurt. 
Well might He address us in the touching words of Wisdom, “ He that 
sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul; all they that hate Me love 
death.” 

Once more, God’s complaint implies shat His disappointment in us fills 
Him with a parent’s grief. ‘There is a bitterness of soul in the text which 
should go straight to our hearts. God is a disappointed Father. ‘I 
have nourished and brought up children, and they have rebelled against 
Me.” What is this but the language of wounded parental feeling? It 
vibrates on the ear with a father’s sobs. It seems to say what some 
parents have felt, what, perhaps, some of us in our relation as children, 
to our shame and life-long sorrow, are conscious of having made them 


feel— 
“* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 


Well may the prophet prelude the complaint with ‘“ Hear, O heavens, 
and give ear, O earth.” There is a touch of true poetry, more than 
this, of deep moral pathos, in this appeal to the heavens and the earth. 
They are invoked as God’s witnesses. The heavens in their unbroken 
stately march have seen, by day and night, God’s care over His earthly 
children ; the earth, bringing forth fruit for the service of man and pro- 
viding him a home, has been the theatre of God’s wonderful merciful 
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Providence over him. Only these silent, enduring witnesses see all the 
care He bestows uponus. Inits amplitude it lies beyond our individual 
ken, for each man’s view is limited by the horizon of his own interests, 
while the brief span of human life precludes the widest observation 
seeing more than part of God’s ways. ‘“O heavens and O earth !” 
Then has God no other sympathisers than the silent stars and rocks 
and hills? Are we all too deeply implicated in the rebellion that grieves 
the heart of God te sympathise fully with His disappointment and 
sorrow? Someone has truly said that if God came into our world at all, 
it could only be as a man of sorrows. ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how 
often would I have gathered thee as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wing, and ye would not!” We know who uttered this lamentation, 
that it was He whosaid: “ Have I been so long time with you, and yet 
hast thou not known Me? He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 

It is easier, perhaps, for us to believe in the justice of God punishing 
sin than in His holy tenderness grieving at it. But we may judge, I 
think, from ourselves, which is the higher and more spiritual conception. 
It takes less to arouse our sense of justice in the presence of wrongdoing 
than to move our sorrow. We are indignant against wrong at a lower 
stage of moral feeling than that at which we grieve over it. It was a 
true moral feeling that prompted the Psalmist to say, ‘‘ Do not I hate 
them, O Lord, that hate Thee, and am not I grieved with those that 
rise up against Thee? I hate them with perfect hatred; I count them 
mine enemies ;” but it was a holier sentiment that found expression in 
the words, ‘ Rivers of waters run down mine eyes because men keep 
not Thy law.” So there is an aspect in the atonement of Jesus Christ 
which reflects the justice of God, but there is another and loftier aspect 
in which it exhibits the Divine feelings in relation to sin. These are 
made visible, as it were, in the suffering Christ. Wrong-doing, as we 
see its effects within the circle of our human relations, brings suffering 
not to the transgressors only, and as the punishment of their sin, but 
also to those who love them and just in proportion to the holiness of 
their character. The godly father of an erring son suffers for his son’s 
wrong-doing by the very fact that he is both a holy man and a loving 
father. And this may help us to understand how the Lord Jesus, as the 
Son of God, put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. His exhibition of 
Divine sorrow in suffering humanity, when seen in its true light by the 
transgressor, has in itself a wonderful power to induce contrition and so 
purge away transgression. 

This brings me to the practical conclusion of the whole matter. 
Seen in the light in which this Golden Text presents them, aberration 
of heart from God and rebellion against His will are shown to be as 
foolish as they are wicked. They sever us from our nearest relative, 
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our wisest friend, our most disinterested adviser. Persisting in wrong, 
we thwart the most gracious intention and disappoint the fondest hope 
that love has formed for us. We grieve God at His heart, and there is 
no pain so keen as that of disappointed affection. Sin is thus shown to 
be wnnatural, unnatural as the conduct of a graceless, ungrateful child 
is so. And this is why it is so terrible. Were it not that it isso gene- 
rally persisted in through ignorance and unbelief, there could be no 
mercy for it, ecause there could be no repentance of it. But men know 
not what they do. They are beside themselves, blind with the 
vehemence of passion, fascinated by the allurements of the world, 
ignorant of the wrong they do both themselves and God, and of the 
pain they inflict upon their heavenly Father. ‘The Gospel is mighty 
because it reveals a suffering God, bearing in His heart the pain of 
human transgression and looking wistfully for the return of His erring 
children. Jesus Christ, in His inimitable picture of man’s wandering 
from his home, his conversion, and return to his father’s house, marks 
the turning point of his course by the words, “and when he came to 
himself’”—when the scales fell from his eyes, when the true child’s 
heart within him found utterance, when he thought of the kindness of 
his father and the mild authority of his rule, he said, “I will arise, and go 
to my father.” May this be the resolve and cry of our hearts, so that, 
whatever may have been in the past, God may no more have occasion 
to say ofany of us, ‘‘ I have nourished and brought up children, and they 
have rebelled against Me.” 


OcToBER 20.—“ But the Lord said unto me, Say not, Lama child ; for 
thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee, and whatsoever I command 
thee thou shalt speak.” —Jerewmiah i. 7. 


A course of duty so painful as that which fell to the lot of Jeremiah 
is seldom imposed upon men ; nevertheless, there are occasions in our 
lives when God’s word to him may have the effect of giving nerve to a 
failing courage, and strengthening a reluctant resolve. In the provi- 
dence of God, courses of action present themselves to us, as duties to 
be undertaken, which, measured against any qualifications we are 
conscious of possessing, seem to overlap the utmost stretch of our 
ability. Responsibilities are laid at our door, requiring so much wisdom, 
care, and patience in their discharge, that we would fain decline them 
if we dared. Trials are appointed us, in prospect so hard to bear, that 
we cannot imagine how we shall go through them. At other times, 
sorrows dark and threatening as thunder-clouds draw slowly down the 
horizon of our future, shrouding our immediate path in their darkening 
mist, and we fear as we enter into the cloud, not knowing that it may 
prove a very Shekinah-cloud of the Divine presence. When passing 
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through such experiences, it will be helpful to remember God’s word to 
the young and inexperienced priest of Anathoth. 

It reminds us of a very obvious but oft-forgotten truth, that ability 
for our actual duty is always within reach if humbly sought. Nothing 
can be really our duty which is aéfogether beyond our strength. But 


there may be labours to be performed and places to be filled that 
cannot be performed and filled by us with complete efficiency, which, 
nevertheless, we are not free to decline. There may be no one else 
to render better service. The will may be wanting, if other qualifica- 
tions are present. If, notwithstanding our reluctance to undertake 
what we cannot do efficiently, it still lies at our door ; if no one answers 
to the crying need, then our response should be, ‘‘ Lord, here am I, 
send me.” And we may be sure that we shall find wisdom, strength, 
and patience for all that is fairly within our reach, if we go to our work 
in a spirit of trust and hopefulness. Many decline Christian work and 
miss the full fruitfulness of their talents and position, because they are 
too ready with the cry of diffidence, “ Ah, Lord God, I am a child.” 
Beware, lest love of ease and shrinking from self-sacrifice lurk behind a 
mask of diffidence. Dare to fail for Christ’s sake. Throw your efforts 
into the arena of labour and conflict, having first cast into it your pride. 
Better to have tried and failed than never to have tried at all—better for 
your self-knowledge, better for your humility, better for your peace of 
mind, better for your reward in that day; for you serve Him who said 
with smiling approval, “ She hath done what she could,” and to another 
who was disqualified for doing anything, “It was well that it was in 
thine heart.” 

Conscious insufficiency, if it send us out of ourselves to God, may 
prove the very condition of success. The heroes of the Bible were all - 
heroes by faith. Could we only believe in the sacredness of duty ; 
were we only as sure that a trial which God’s providence lays upon us 
is as clearly imposed by His will as the Apostle’s thorn in the flesh ; 
did we see that any obligation arising out of our natural relationships 
is as truly our duty as though it were proclaimed by an angel from 
heaven, no weakness or lack of resources or difficulties would daunt us. 
Our insufficiency would only make us more sure of obtaining help 
from God. 

The world praises self-reliance ; God’s word commands self-distrust. 
But both human experience and Divine teaching are one in commend- 
ing independence of men. The merely self-reliant man finds his law 
and his motive in himself; he husbands his own resources and makes 
the best of them, without looking any deeper than his own consciousness 
for the springs of power. If successful, he becomes proud of his own 
achievements ; he is a god in his own eyes: “Is not this great 
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Babylon that I have built?” ‘But the man who is spiritually self-dis- 
trustful walks before the Lord in the land of the living. He has an ear 
ever on the listen and quick to catch the suggestions of truth, a 
readiness of soul to follow the promptings of his highest and best 
thoughts. He has a habit of going out of himself to God for his aims, 
hopes and law of life. While, therefore, he is self-distrustful before 
God, so far as men are concerned, no one is more self-reliant. When 
his soul comes down from the presence of God into the sphere of 
intellect to plan and prepare for action, it comes down with a clear 
purpose and with a consciousness of omnipotence behind it. Hence, 
men who feel most dependent upon God are the most unbending in 
resolution and action. To the world they appear obstinate or heroic, 
as their conduct may happen to offend or please. Before God, in the 
secret place of their own soul, they have no will of their own, but before 
men they are ‘‘a defenced city, an iron pillar, and brazen walls.” This 
brings me to the great lesson which underlies God’s word to Jeremiah, 
and which had its noblest exemplification in the life of the Lord Jesus 
Christ: Spontaneous, self-chosen dependence is the true law of life for all 
God’s children. Whenever they can say, with the true servant of God, 
“TI delight to do Thy will, O my God; yea, Thy law is within my 
heart,” they rise from the level of creatures to the standing of children. 

This attitude of spontaneous dependence is after the example of the 
Eternal Son of God. The mystery of God and of Christ is also the 
foundation of our spiritual existence. Creaturely goodness must have 
its source and example in the fulness of God, or we find ourselves in 
the dilemma of conceiving of a goodness that is independent of God. 
If, for example, there is a goodness in ruling righteously, there is a 
goodness in righteous obedience ; if there is a goodness in faithfulness, 
there is also a goodness in trust. But the goodness of obedience and 
trust has no home in the Divine nature unless there be an Eternal Son. 
Thus reason teaches us that within the circle of the Divine nature there 
has always been not only a Giver, but a Receiver, not only a loving 
Father, but an object for His love in an obedient Son; not only an 
exemplar of active regnant goodness, but also of passive dependent 
goodness in the unity of one spirit.* And this conception of the 
eternal relation of the Son to the Father lights up that petition of our 
Lord’s intercessory prayer, ‘ That they all may be one; as Thou, Father, 
art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us.” The 
relation of giving and receiving, of ruling and obeying, of loving and 
trusting, which subsists between the Father and the Son, in virtue 
of which the Son is the fulness of the Father's glory, the express 


* See Erskine’s ‘‘ Spiritual Or_ler.” 
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image of His person, is the exemplar of our inferior relation to the 
Godhead. We are one with the Father and the Son by trust and 
obedience. ‘Therefore it is written, “ Because ye are sons,” having this 
relation in the Eternal Son, ‘‘God hath sent forth the Spirit of His Son 
into your hearts, crying Abba, Father.” 

Oh, if we could only accept the example and self-sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus as the model of our own life, how happy we should be! The 
law of a creature’s goodness is in Him “ drawn out in living characters.” 
Though equal with God, perfect love prompts Him to yield the glad 
submission of a Son. He becomes, therefore, the Mediator for all 
created intelligences. Divine goodness is in Him translated by love 
into creaturely goodness. Spontaneous dependence is the law of 
His life. 

This is the secret of Jesus. This law of life was the secret of His 
peace, the source of His human excellence, the everlasting spring of 
His joy. Would we enter into His rest, we must take His sweet and 
holy yoke and learn of Him. We must see that our happiness 
consists in doing as He did, in going to all to whom God shall send 
us and speaking whatsoever He shall command us. Our inexperience, 
our weakness, our insufficiency to think anything as of ourselves, need 
be no barrier to our attaining to this blessed life. They may even 
help its attainment by rendering us humble, teachable, and trustful ; 
and humility, teachableness, and trust, conjoined with holy aspiration 
and loving zeal, are the very conditions on which we, after the example 
not of Jeremiah only, but of Jesus Himself, may perform the errands 
and speak the words of God. 


OcTOBER 27.—‘ Zhen heanswered and spake unto me, saying, This is the 
word of the Lord unto Zerubbabel, saying, Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” —Zech. iv. 6. 

The Jewish colony, of which Zerubbabel was the leader, was but a 
feeble band. They were sensible of their weakness and poverty. They 
had no strong force to defend them from their hostile neighbours, no 
commanding genius to direct their counsels, no powerful friends to 
secure their interest at the Persian court. To Zerubbabel himself the 
rebuilding of the Temple appeared an enterprise of overwhelming 
difficulty. The obstacles to be encountered rose up before his mind 
like a mountain over which there is no practicable pass. He is assured 
by the word of the Lord that the mountain shall become a plain, that 
his hands which had laid the foundation of the new temple should also 
adjust the top stone, and that the eyes of God’s watchful providence, 
which run to and fro through the whole earth, will behold with rejoicing 
the plummet in his hand. God bids him remember that the secret of 
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strength is not the might of armies, nor the power of individual resources, 
but the Spirit of the Lord of hosts. 

This is the key-note of Jewish history. It was struck when God 
called Abram out of Ur of the Chaldees and promised him the land of 
Canaan as a possession for himself and an inheritance for his children. 
All God’s dealings with the patriarch were directed towards training him 
not to rely upon an arm of flesh. He gave him promises only to be 
fulfilled in his posterity, but kept him childless until every expectation 
of offspring in the course of nature had vanished; He bade him walk 
through the length and breadth of the land and survey his inheritance, 
and yet suffered him to die without a single possession in it beyond a 
sepulchre for his family; He demanded of him the sacrifice of his 
son, of whom it was said ‘ that in Isaac shall thy seed be called,” and 
only relinquished the claim when faith had surrendered all in the 
assurance that the Lord would provide. The over-subtle Jacob was 
taught by many trials to rely for protection and prosperity upon the 
care of Jehovah rather than upon the expedients of worldly policy. 
Joseph was raised by Divine gifts and an over-ruling providence to 
the lordship of Egypt. The life of Moses and the experience of the 
people he led out of bondage were one reiterated testimony to the truth 
that “man liveth not by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God,” that God is the sword of a nation’s 
strength, and the shield of its excellency. In short, while Israel 
trusted simply in the protection of Jehovah, they were prospered in 
peace and victorious in war, but whenever they assumed the aggressive, 
without commandment from Him, or sought political alliances with the 
neighbouring heathen, they were punished by national disaster. 

Passing over to the New Testament, we trace the exemplification of 
the same truth. When the fulness of time came for the revelation of 
the kingdom of heaven, no use was made of military force or political 
schemes to establish it. It came not with observation. A mighty 
power entered into the moral and social forces of the world, but it was 
thrown into them as a seed, to grow silently, not by human aid, but 
by an inherent life derived from God. The kingdom was not of this 
world; it was from above. By the force of truth, the constraint of 
love, and the majesty of holiness, Christ drew men unto Him. His 
apostles laboured in the same spirit. They were earthen vessels, 
bearing a light which God had caused to shine into their hearts, mere 
labourers in the field of a heavenly Husbandman who gave both the 
seed and the increase. Sent to the polished Greeks, whose ears were 
attuned to elegant diction and whose minds delighted in the subtleties 
of speculative thought, they made no attempt to adorn their message 
with Corinthian words, or to run the Gospel into the mould of any 

Q Q 
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philosophical theory. They relied on the demonstration of the Spirit 
and the power of truth. The weapons of their warfare were mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds. And their success 
in turning men from vice to holiness, from social degradation to the 
dignity of the martyr-spirit, from the pollutions of paganism to the pure 
and simple life of primitive Christianity, proves that a Divine Spirit 
wrought in them. ‘The triumphs of the Gospel in later times, if they 
have equalled, have never surpassed those early conquests. 

The history of the corruptions of Christianity is just a record of its 
departures from this fundamental principle of faith in God. It has 
aimed to govern men through superstitious fears, to attract them by 
appealing to a sensuous imagination, to dazzle them with exhibitions 
of material magnificence, and to coerce them by an abuse of authority. 
By wind, earthquake, and fire of outward force and show, it has 
appealed to men, but God was in none of these. 

‘* He came in tongues of living flame, 
To teach, convince, subdue ; 
All powerful as the wind He came, 
As viewless too.” 

The reformations and revivals of Christianity have always sprung 
from a return to its first principles. ‘The men who have initiated them 
have not always been men of genius or learning, neither have they been 
men of commanding eloquence, but they have all been men “ full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost.” 

It is only an inference from this truth that the unction of the Holy 
Spirit is the indispensable qualification of every worker for God. 
Every gift of the human mind has been, at some time or other, a shrine 
of the Divine Presence, and an organ of inspired feeling—the gift of 
poetry in Isaiah, of music in David, of vivid imagination in Ezekiel, of 
sagacious judgment in Daniel, and of artistic taste and constructive 
skill in Bezaleel and Aholiab. Natural genius or capacity was trans- 
figured by devout enthusiasm and godly wisdom. This is the true 
conception of inspiration ; it is the exaltation of natural gifts by the 

inshining of a light from above. Hence, every inspired man preserves 
his natural characteristics. Each is a distinct stop in the great organ 
of Divine revelation with his own quality of tone, but in all it is the 
breath of the Holy Spirit that makes them vocal with the music of 
spiritual truth. 

Observation and experience will confirm the truth of these statements. 
It is to character that the greatest weight of moral and spiritual in- 
fluence belongs. We are excited by passionate declamation, dazzled 
by a brilliant fancy, instructed by calm and clear statements of truth ; 
but men who are nothing more than orators or teachers do not arouse 
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the conscience, kindle the warmth of devout affections, or move us to 
self-sacrifice in God’s service. It is character that wins the homage of 
our spirits—the force of earnest convictions, moulding a man’s life as 
well as his utterances, that quickens our moral sense. It is an atmos- 
phere of goodness, a benign halo of Christlike temper, irradiating those 
who live in habitual communion with God, that imparts life to our 
spiritual affections and promotes our growth in grace. In fact, God's 
plan is to make human souls, renewed in His image, the conductors of 
grace to their fellow-men. There is a grand truth of which the pre- 
tensions of an official priesthood to confer sacramental grace are only a 
rude travesty. God has His priests, His anointed ones, in His Church, 
through whose ministrations and influence His Spirit comes to men, 
but they are confined to no official caste. The Spirit is poured out 
upon all flesh. An unlettered peasant or a little child may be a priest 
in the temple of God’s Church just as truly as an ordained minister. 
‘* Whosoever believeth in Me,” says Christ, “ out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water.” 

Newbury. E. W. SHALDERS. 






Meruopist PsaALmopy. 


N order to appreciate the place and importance of singing in the 
l Methodist movement, we must call to mind that hymns, heartily 
sung by a whole congregation, were a disused and forgotten element in 
public worship at the time when Wesley and Whitefield’s work began. 
We are so accustomed to regard congregational singing as an essential 
of public devotion, that it requires an effort to realise this fact. Yet 
the evidence is incontestible. At the time we speak of, there were 
very few hymns to sing. Watts’s were written, but the Dissenters had 
received them coldly, and were very slow to adopt them. A story is 
told of Bradbury, of Fetter-lane, which is not unlikely to be true. It 
is said that when he was at last obliged to yield to outside pressure, he 
invited his congregation to sing ‘“‘one of Dr. Watts’s whims /” What 
the Dissenters ignored, the Church people did not know at all. In 
describing the ordinary service of the parish church, Wesley speaks of ‘the 
formal drawl of a parish clerk,” “‘ the screaming of boys, who bawl out 
what they neither feel nor understand,” and “the scandalous doggrel of 
Hopkins and Sternhold.” He pictures the parish clerk as “a poor 
humdrum wretch, who can scarce read what he drones out with such an 
air of importance ;” he refers to a custom of taking “ two staves” of a 
psalm, without regard to the appropriateness of the words or their 
completion of the sense ; and he describes ‘‘a handful of unawakened 
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striplings ” as singing, while the congregation are “‘lolling at ease, or in 
the indecent posture of sitting, drawling out one word after another.” 
Wesley had far too strong an affection for the Church to caricature her 
services, and we may therefore accept his strictures as evidence of the 
existing state of things. 

Upon this sleep of formalism the Methodists, with their hymns and 
their singing, burst like heralds of a new life. Setting aside for the 
moment the effect of the preaching of Whitefield and Wesley, we must 
remember that the hymn-singing that accompanied it was a new sensa- 
tion to the common people. There was at the time none of that 
popular cultivation of music that we now enjoy. The long-drawn 
psalm at the parish church, and the music of taverns and strolling 
players, was all that reached the masses. The glee societies belonged 
to the middle and higher classes. Hence, when the Oxford Methodists 
began their mission, crowds were drawn to the services simply by the 
irresistible charm of the music. ‘To sing hymns was to be a Methodist. 
It was noted among the first signs of Dr. Coke’s Methodism that he 
introduced hymns into his church at South Petherton ; and in Cornwall 
the Methodists were nicknamed the ‘‘ Canorum,” for the same reason. 
The hymn-singing was, however, far more than a sensuous pleasure. 
The most ignorant and wretched discovered a new delight, and a new 
sense of responsibility and dignity, in ‘‘ standing before God and 
praising Him lustily and with a good courage.” 

The small “ societies’”” which soon began to gather in towns and 
villages, to nourish by companionship that higher iife which the teach- 
ing of John Wesley had quickened, were of course poor in learning, 
culture, and station. Their worship and the songs they sang were the 
outcry of simple hearts, rude and ungarnished as the singers themselves ; 
but warm from the heart, ardent as youth, and throbbing with the energy 
of conviction and faith. These men and women had something to 
sing about, and they sang, therefore, not half-heartedly and self-con- 
sciously, but with thoughts and affections making for the object of their 
song ; with that self-oblivion and passion which is not only the condi- 
tion of devout praise, but the mark of every great singer that from time 
to time touches the hearts of men. 

It is instructive to notice that in the process of religious awakening 
hymn-singing came before preaching or even the reading of the Word. 
It was the hymns that were used to break new soil. A letter from 
Berridge, one of Wesley’s preachers, addressed to his master, July 16th, 
1759, gives us an insight into the evangelising process. Speaking 
generally of his work, he says :— 


** As soon as three or four receive convictions in a village, they are 
desired to meet together two or three nights in a week, which they 
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readily comply with. Af first they only sing, afterwards they join read- 
ing and prayer to singing, and the presence of the Lord is greatly with 
them. Let me mention two instances. At Orwell, ten people were 


broken down in one night, and only by hearing a few people sing 
hymns. At Grandchester, a mile from Cambridge, seventeen people 
were seized with strong convictions last week, only by hearing hymns 
sung. When societies get a little strength and courage they begin to 


read and pray, and then the Lord magnifies His power as well as love 
among them, by releasing their souls out of bondage.” 

Whitefield made the same use of psalmody as Wesley. ‘The inci- 
dents of his wonderful life are not so carefully recorded, but the men- 
tion of hymn-singing is constant. Think of him with William Seward, 


on their first visit to Wales, making the New Passage, and singing 
hymns until the pilot, hindered by the sound from hearing the voice of 


the “look-out,” obliged them to give over. Think of him again, on the 
journey from Evesham to Tewksbury, escorted by a hundred horsemen 
and six thousand people, on a fine evening in summer, the welkin 
ringing with the sound of psalms and spiritual songs. Such irregular 
proceedings, of course, did not please the Mrs. Grundyism of the 
period. An association of ministers, convened at Weymouth, January 
15th, 1745, ‘‘condemned Whitefield’s practice of singing hymns in the 
public roads when riding from town to town.” But such resolutions 


did not stop the singing. Whitefield mentions a curious circumstance 
in his own life, when he was a young man of twenty-two :— 


‘¢ Finding there were many young men belonging to the (religious) 
societies that attended my administrations, I entered into one of their 
singing societies, hoping to have greater opportunity of doing them 
good. It answered my design. Our Lord gave me to spiritualise their 
singing. After they had taught me the gamut, they would gladly 
hear me teach them some of the mysteries of the new birth. Many 
sweet nights we spent together in this way, and many of these youths 
afterwards, to all appearances, walked with God.” 

Cennick, who for a season succeeded Whitefield in the Tabernacle, 
Moorfields, introduced into some of the societies ‘‘choirs’’ or classes 
for singing psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, after the manner of 
the Moravians, but these “ praise meetings” do not seem to have been 
common. A correspondent of Cennick’s writes from Plymouth: ‘‘ We 
have removed our singing meeting to the Baptist Chapel. There are 
about fifty who meet to learn the tunes.” 

A good deal of the history of Wesleyan Methodist psalmody may be 
traced in the Minutes of the Conference. The scattered references to 
Church music in this record have a peculiar significance, because the 
Conference did not discuss ideal schemes, but spent its time in settling 
the practical difficulties that arose in the conduct of the movement. The 
customs and errors of the times are therefore reflected in the Minutes ; 
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whatever was forbidden we may be sure had been practised ; whatever 
was enjoined had been neglected. 

We find the Conference of 1746 recommending a careful choice ot 
hymns proper to the congregation, and the use of hymns of praise and 
prayer, rather than those descriptive of particular states—a piece of 
advice that might well be given to all denominations to-day. We are 
reminded of the length of the hymns of that day by the caution not to 
sing too much, “seldom a whole hymn at once, seldom more than five 
or six verses ata time.” The next piece of advice is to suit the tunes 
to the hymns. The last counsel is evidently Wesley’s own. He tells 
the preachers to stop short while a hymn is being sung, and ask the 
people, ‘‘ Now do you know what you said last? Did it suit your case? 
Did you sing it as to God, with the spirit and the understanding also ? ” 
Such an interruption would startle the mechanical order of our modern 
services, but it is often not unneeded. In the Minutes of 1763 the 
question is asked, “‘ What can be done to make the people sing true?” 
This is abruptly answered as follows: 1. Learn to sing true yourselves. 
2. Recommend the tunes (7.¢. the tunes in Wesley’s book) everywhere. 
3- If a preacher cannot sing himself, let him choose two or three 
persons in every place to pitch the tunes for him.” 

The Minutes of 1765 are brief and pointed :— 


“Teach them (the congregation) to sing by note, and to sing our 
tunes first (Wesley had published his first hymn and tune book in 1761;) 
take care they do not sing too slow. Exhort all that can in every 


congregation to sing. Set them right that sing wrong. Be patient 
herein.” 


Wesley’s own taste in music was rather severe. The tune-book 
which he published contained tunes of a sober cast, and nearly one- 
third of them were in the minor mode. The direction in which the 
taste of his people went is shown by the Minutes of 1768 :— 


“ Beware of formality in singing, or it will creep upon us unawares. 
‘Is it not creeping in already,’ said they, ‘by these complex tunes 
which it is scarce possible to sing with devotion ?’ Such is ‘ Praise the 
Lord, ye blessed ones ;’ such the long quavering hallelujah annexed to 
the morning song tune, which I defy any man living to sing devoutly. 
The repeating the same word so often, as it shocks all common sense, 
so it necessarily brings in dead formality, and has no more of religion 
in it than a Lancashire hornpipe. Besides that, it is a flat contradic- 
tion to our Lord’s command, ‘ Use not vain repetitions.’ For what is 
vain repetition, if this is not? What end of devotion does it serve? 
Again, do not suffer the people to sing too slow. This naturally tends 
to formality, and is brought in by those who have very strong or very 
weak voices. Is it not possible that all the Methodists in the nation 
should sing equally quick ?” 
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In 1815 we read :— 


‘‘Let no singing be allowed in any of our chapels after the public 
service has been regularly closed by the officiating preacher, as we 
think that singing at such times tends to extinguish the spirit of devo- 
tion, and to destroy those serious impressions which may have been 
made on the congregations by the previous ministry of God’s Word.” 


The Minutes of 1786 say :— 


“See that the women sing their parts.” And again, in 1796, we 
read: ‘‘ Let the women constantly sing their parts alone. Let no 
man sing with them unless he understands the notes, and sings the 
bass as it is pricked down in the book.” 


What do these directions mean? Mr. John Dobson, of Richmond, 
the compiler of a popular Methodist tune-book, explains them to me 
as follows: “ When a tune requires a repetition of a portion of the 
words, such words are to be sung first by the women only, and repeated 
by the men and women together. Those men who could sing the 
bass (as printed in Wesley’s ‘Sacred Harmony’) were permitted to 
sing with the women in their part, so called. The music in the first 
hymn and tune-book (1761) consists of the melody only. The ‘Sacred 
Harmony,’ which followed some years after, contains the treble and 
bass, but no inner parts.” We can quite understand how the men in 
their eagerness would not wait their turn, but joined in with the 
women. 

There are frequent injunctions in the Minutes to stand during sing- 
ing, and we must suppose from this that the custom of standing was 
by no means generally established ; indeed, the Minutes of 1802 say 
as much. 

Very early in the movement “ the singers,” as the leaders of the 
music in each chapel were called, seem to have caused trouble. They 
were too fond of displaying their powers. In 1787, during Wesley’s 
lifetime, the Minutes say: ‘‘ Let no anthems be introduced into our 
chapels or preaching-houses for the time to come, because they cannot 
properly be called joint worship.” The Conference of 1796 (after 
Wesley’s death) curiously relates this Minute: ‘‘ Let no anthems be 
introduced into our chapels wz/ess on extraordinary occasions, and with 
the consent of the superintendent, because they cannot properly be called 
joint worship.” If anthems are not “joint worship,” it is hard to see 
why they should be admitted into service, even on extraordinary occa- 
sions, and with the consent of the superintendent. On this point the 
feeling of the Conference was no doubt better than its logic. The 
Minutes of 1796 say: “If a preacher be present, let no singer give out 
the words.” In the Minutes of 1800 we find a reference which shows 
a further advance on the part of “ the singers”: — 
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‘¢ Let none in our connection preach charity sermons where bands of 
music and theatrical singers are introduced into our chapels. And let 
the stewards, trustees, and leaders be informed that such a practice is 
offensive to the Conference, who believe it has been hurtful to the 
minds of many pious people.” 


Again, in 1805, we read :— 


“Let no pieces, as they are called, in which recitatives by single 
men, solos by single women (fuging, or different words sung by different 
voices at the same time), are introduced, be sung in our chapels. Let 
the original, simple, grave, and devotional style be carefully preserved, 
which, instead of drawing the attention to singing and the singers, is so 
admirably calculated to draw off the attention from both, and to raise 
the soul to God only.” 


Then follows another reference to musical performances— 


‘In which the genuine dignity of spiritual worship is grossly abused, 
under the pretence of getting money for charitable purposes, which we 
have sufficient proof has been procured as amply where nothing of the 
kind has been introduced, but the charity recommended to the people 
in the name of God.” 


The following reference, in the same year, hints at the conflict 
between the singers and the preachers :-— 


*‘ Let no preacher suffer his right to conduct every part of the worship 
of Almighty God to be infringed on either by singers or others ; but 
let him sacredly preserve and calmly maintain his authority, as he who 
sacrifices this sacrifices not only Methodism, but the spirit and designs 
of Christianity.” 


This insubordination of the singers constantly re-appeared in different 
places and at different times. At Stockport, for example, about the 
year 1803, the choir of the New Connexion Chapel requested the 
minister to preach a short sermon that they might have time for a 
*« piece”; and this incident was the beginning of a considerable local 
disturbance. An anonymous pamphlet was published on “Singing 
Men and Women,” in which the whole order were roundly attacked for 
their self-importance. The authorship was afterwards acknowledged by 
Rev. Richard Watson, the minister of the place. 

The question of instruments in chapel also gave trouble. Wesley, 
as Mr. G. J. Stevenson, the industrious historian of City-road Chapel, 
assures me, never had a thought of an organ being erected in any 
Methodist chapel. In his day there was so much difficulty in pro- 
viding the salaries of the preachers, and the cost of the chapels, that it 
never occurred to him that the Methodists would be rich enough to 
meet the cost of a chapel-organ. The Minutes of 1796 (after his death) 
say: ‘‘ Let no organ be placed anywhere until proposed by the Con- 
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ference.” And the Minutes of 1808 judge it ‘‘ expedient to refuse, after 
this present year, their sanction or consent to the erection of any organ 
in our chapels.” Without this consent an organ was, however, erected 
in Brunswick Chapel, Leeds, in 1828. It was a magnificent instrument 
for the times, and the trustees forced it upon the congregation against 
their will. A serious disturbance ensued, which spread to London. 
Southwark took an active part in the controversy. A large portion of 
the time of the Conference of this year (1828), and nearly the whole of 
the annual address, was occupied with the Leeds organ question. 
The result was a serious division in the body ; a thousand members 
and three times as many attendants seceded, forming a society of Pro- 
testant Methodists—protesting, that is, against organs—which continued 
an independent existence for many years, until it was absorbed in the 
United Methodist Free Churches. The Conference of the following 
year had to report an increase less by 5,000 than that of the previous 
year—a dear price to pay for an instrument. No other organ experi- 
ment was tried for many years afterwards. 
In the Minutes of 1805 we read :— 


** Let no instrument of music be introduced into the singers’ seat 
except a bass viol, should the principal singer require it.” 


Notwithstanding this prohibition, the clarinet, bassoon and other 
instruments were common in Methodist chapels, as they were in parish 
churches, and among the other Nonconformist bodies. These instru- 
ments were played almost exclusively by amateurs—carpenters and 
tradesmen of all sorts—and marked a domestic cultivation of orchestral 
instruments among the working classes which is now, except in York- 
shire and Lancashire, almost extinct. 

The directions which the Conference gives as to hymns are 
interesting. In 1780 we read: ‘Sing no hymn of your own com- 
posing” (this to the preachers). And in 1782: ‘* Let those who will 
not promise this be excluded at the next Conference.” Evidently 
strong measures were needed to repress the struggling muse of 
Wesley’s helpers. In 1815 the preachers are directed “to examine 
the hymns which are to be sung in our chapels when charity sermons 
are to be preached, or on other particular occasions, and let them 
reject all those which are not decidedly unobjectionable in point of 
sentiment and of poetry.” 

There was in early Methodist times an interesting custom of com- 
posing “occasional” hymns. ‘This practice also obtained among the 
Church people and Nonconformists. At the baptism of Whitefield’s 
child a hymn was sung, more remarkable for good feeling than good 
poetry, which had been composed for the occasion by a worthy widow. 
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Both at Whitefield’s Tabernacle and at City-road Chapel it was the 
custom to read letters from preachers describing progress in various 
parts of the country, after which a new hymn was sung. Charles 
Wesley wrote some of his finest hymns for these occasions. 

The original plan laid down by Wesley for singing hymns was that 
two lines of a verse should be given out at a time, but innovations took 
place, and the Conference of 1844 came to the following resolution :— 


“Complaints having been made that in some of our chapels the 
novel practice has been introduced of reading and singing a whole 
verse of the hymn at ofice, instead of our usual and regular plan of 
giving out successive portions of verses, the Conference hereby records 
its serious disapproval of this innovation, as being inconvenient and 
injurious, especially to the poorer classes of our fellow-worshippers, and 
not generally conducive to edification.” 


So recently as 1860 a resolution, remarkable for its conservatism, 
was passed on the same point :— 


“The Conference hears with regret of increasingly numerous cases 
of departure from our long-established custom of giving out the verse in 
successive portions ; not only because that practice appears to be more 
conducive than any other to the ends of devotion, especially on the 
part of the poor, but also because any interference with our ordinary 
modes of worship is on many accounts undesirable. And, while 
unwilling to urge the discontinuance of the later practice where it has 
long existed, the Conference instructs the ministers of the body to 
discourage, by all prudent means, its introduction in other places.” 


Mr. J. W. Gabriel, one of the trustees of City-road Chapel, the first 
head-quarters of Methodism, has in his possession the old cash-book 
used by the stewards of this chapel in the time of the Wesleys. He 
allowed me to examine it lately, in the hopes of finding some entries 
relating to the psalmody. But after searching for some time in vain 
the question occurred to us, “In what way could they have spent 
money upon the music?” The hay for Mr. Charles Wesley’s horse, 
and all the petty expenses of maintenance, were recorded, but there was 
no word about the music, and the reason of this was clear : it cost them 
nothing. “If you cannot sing yourself,” say the Minutes of 1796, 
“choose a person or two in each place to pitch the tune for you ;” 
and this was all the machinery needed to set the Methodists singing. 
The sound came from vocal organs that it was no part of the society’s 
duty to blow or keep in tune, and the leaders and choir were well paid 
by the enjoyment they had in their work. 

City-road Chapel was the home of the Wesleys, so far as their itiner- 
ancy allowed ; indeed, Charles was the settled minister of the place for 
some years. It is a century old, and the history of its psalmody 
presents an unbroken tradition of Methodist custom. There is no 
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organ in the place, and the singing is now led by Mr. Sporne, the 
fourth precentor since Wesley's death. The very air of the chapel is 
laden with memories of the Wesleys, and the leading worthies of the 
movement. Indeed, it is only two years since the last human link 
between John Wesley and the City-road Chapel was severed by the 
death of an old woman who had received “tickets” from his own 
hands. Mr. Sporne has led the psalmody for twenty-three years. He 
tells me that up to the year 1850 the singing of the congregation was 
supported by a bass viol, double bass, flute, and clarinet. These 
instruments were never formally abolished, but the players happened to 
secede when a split occurred in the body. When Mr. Sporne first took 
duty, the old tunes like “Calcutta” and “Foundling” were all in vogue. It 
was the invariable custom to repeat the last two lines of the last verse 
of a hymn, and to give out two lines at a time. Thus in an eight-line 
metre there would be four pauses in each verse, and the task of keeping 
the pitch in mind was no easy one, especially if the minister gave out 
the hymn in a sing-song voice. In a hymn of four verses of this metre, 
there would be sixteen pauses, and the result was a great deal of 
flattening. Sometimes the congregation wouid fall a major-third. This 
custom of lining out was given up as recently as five yearsago. Syllabic 
tunes have been introduced of late years, and Mr. Sporne’s experience 
is that in them the congregation is not disposed to flatten or to drawl. 
He says there is no exaggeration in asserting that they now sing eight 
verses in the time they formerly occupied in singing three, so that on 
devotional grounds, if on no other, the syllabic tunes are the best, 
because they allow the people to sing more words. Mr. Sporne has, 
however, a tender regard for the feelings of aged Christians, who have 
associated a certain hymn with a certain tune all their life-time. He 
said to me: “ I know what an outlet singing is to my own heart, and I 
go in for not crippling God’s people in the expression of their feelings. 
If I see two or three old people in the congregation when a hymn is 
given out to which some old tune belongs, I let them have the old tune, 
even though I think it vulgar and antiquated. I know it is like heaven 
on earth to them to join in these words and music.” Once a year, he 
opens the old “ Wesleyan Companion” for the tune “ Derby,” which 
nothing short of a surgical operation could separate from the New 
Year’s hymn, ‘* Come, let us anew our journey pursue.” The preface 
to the new Methodist Hymn-Tune Book (1877), speaking of some of 
the old tunes, says that “their exclusion would in certain localities 
have been deemed almost an affront to sacred associations.” ‘This 
considerateness in what is not a matter of right and wrong, but merely 
of esthetics, is quite right. Mr. Sporne says that in the old times the 
people liked the tunes pitched high; the women especially enjoyed 
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screaming out high G. It made the psalmody more brilliant and far- 
sounding. Even now, when the chapel is crowded, he generally raises 
the pitch a semitone. 

Singing, in the last century, was a string of grace-notes, turns, and 
other embellishments. Mr. John Dobson, of Richmond, has shown me 
an interesting publication by Matthew Camidge, organist of York 
Minster, bearing the date 1789. Camidge discovered in a library some 
psalm-tunes composed by Henry Lawes, a musician of the time of 
Charles I. He came to the conclusion that these tunes, if amended 
in accordance with modern feeling, might be revived for church uses. 
What did he mean by this amendment? Simply the addition of 
passing notes in the melody, trills, and such like devices. In order to 
show the reader how greatly he has improved Henry Lawes, Camidge 
prints the original and amended versions side by side throughout the 
book, and the result is ludicrous. The taste of to-day has returned to 
that of Lawes’ time, but the old-fashioned tricks of vocalisation may 
still be heard from old people in remote country places. Mr. Dobson 
says that in his early days, when the melody leaped a third, the women 
invariably added the intervening note; and if it leaped more than a 
third they glided down, fortamento, giving the next note in anticipation. 
Mr. Sporne says that affogiaturas and gliding were general twenty 
years ago. Both these gentlemen also testify to old habits which are 
interesting, as they are no doubt survivals of the early practice of giving 
the melody to the tenor part, and adding counter and treble above it. 
Mr. Sporne says there are still one or two men in the City-road congre- 
gation who sing the air through the tune unl they get to the end, and 
then, if the melody ends low, they will scale up in falsetto to the higher 
octave, and thus make harmony at the cadence. Mr. Dobson made 
the acquaintance some years ago of two old ladies in the north of 
England, who were noted among their friends for their power of 
improvising a high part above the melody of the tune. This custom 
had been common, and it was always considered a sign of musicianship 
to be able to sing this part. There is other evidence of the lingering 
use of this old custom. In the preface to ‘‘ The Psalmist” (1838) 
occurs the following curious passage: ‘‘ It is a common mistake of 
female singers in some parts of the country to sing the tenor part, 
leaving the air to male voices, for which it is not intended, and thereby 
causing an inversion of the harmony highly displeasing to the taste of 
a musician.” It is of course well known that the custom of assigning 
the melody to the tenor part was practised in the psalters of Day, Este, 
Ravenscroft, Playford, &c., but it is interesting to find how long it 
continued in use. The eleventh edition of Cheetham’s Psalmody (1787) 
has the tunes arranged in this way. 
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In answer to my inquiry whether the singing at the City-road Chapel 
is as hearty as in the old times, Mr. Sporne doubts if it is. The chapel 
has suffered, as all City churches have, from the migration to the 
suburbs, which is a feature of the last twenty years. The congregations 
are smaller, and there are more strangers; hence the difficulties in the 
way of good psalmody have increased. Mr. Sporne has himself a 
catechumen’s class of about 140 young people, and he avails himself 
of this to introduce new tunes to the chapel. His young people learn 
them first, and they carry them through until the congregation have 
learnt them. He thinks that the slow and heavy singing which is such 
an evil in Methodist psalmody is encouraged by the class-meetings, 
where a few people assemble without any practised leader of singing, 
and form habits of drawling which cling to them in chapel. Mr. 
Stevenson, in his “ Memorials of City-road Chapel,” refers to a per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Messiah,” at seven o'clock in the morning, every 
Christmas Day, in the Morning Chapel (adjoining), which was for many 
years an institution in the London society. He tells us too that when 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent attended City-road Chapel on 
one occasion (not a Sunday), Mr. Wilde, the precentor, sang the 
National Anthem as a solo, the congregation joining in the chorus. 
The Sunday-school anniversaries were, and are still, the occasion on 
which the full musical strength of the place was put forth. Mr. Gabriel 
has seen eighteen of the Coldstream Guards’ band in the chapel gallery 
at a Sunday morning festival of this kind. 

John Wesley is generally spoken of as a man of strong musical 
feeling and taste. Probably, like most men of culture, he knew what 
he liked and disliked in tunes and in performances generally, but as he 
had never studied the art in practice or theory, a good deal of caprice, 
no doubt, mingled with his judgment. There is an interesting essay 
by Wesley in the Armenian Magazine for 1781, entitled “ Thoughts on 
the Power of Music,’’ which shows that if he was no musician he was 
able to think clearly on the subject. The article is dated Inverness, 
June oth, 1799, and Wesley begins by describing the power of music 
over the passions inancient times. ‘ How is it,” he asks, “that there is 
no Timotheus of modern days to excite us to fury or tears, or calm us 
to sleep by his art ?”’-— 

“The grand reason seems to be that the whole nature and design of 
music is altered. The ancient composers studied melody alone, the 
due arrangement of single notes, and it was by melody alone that they 
wrought such wonderful effects. But the modern composers study 
harmony, which, in the present sense of the word, is quite another 


thing—namely, a contrast of various notes, opposite to, and yet blended 
with each other, wherein they 


‘ Now high, now low, pursue the resonant fugue.’ 
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Dr. Gregory says this harmony has been known in the world little 
more than 200 years. Be that as it may, ever since counterpoint has 
been invented it has altered the grand design of music, so it has well 
nigh destroyed its effects.” 

Dr. Pepusch showed Wesley several folios of Greek music, all 
melody. ‘The Doctor was convinced that the ancients were not 
acquainted with harmony. 

“And as the nature of music is thus changed, so is like- 
wise the design of it. Our composers do not aim at moving the 
passions, but at quite another thing, at varying and contrasting the 
notes a thousand different ways. What has counterpoint to do with 
the passions? It is applied to a quite different faculty of the mind ; 
not to our joy, or hope, or fear, but merely to the ear, to the imagina- 
tion, or internal sense. And the pleasure it gives is not upon this 
principle, not by raising any passion whatever. It no more affects the 
passions than the judgment, both the one and the other lie quite out 
of its province. Need we any other, and can we have any stronger 
proof of this than those modern overtures, voluntaries, or concertos, 
which consist altogether of artificial sounds, without any words at all ? 
What have any of the passions to do with them? What has judgment, 
reason, common sense? Just nothing at all. All these are utterly 
excluded by delicate, unmeaning sound.” 

Wesley then proceeds to state his objections to hearing different 
words sung by different persons at the same time, as is done 
in anthems and choruses. ‘‘ What can be more shocking to a man of 
understanding than this?” he asks. ‘ Pray, which of those sentences 
am I toattendto? . . . To complete the matter, this astonishing 
jargon has found a place even in the worship of God! Let any 
unprejudiced person say whether there can be a more direct mockery 
of God. Had Timotheus ‘pursued the resonant fugue’ his music 
would have been quite harmless. It would have affected Alexander no 
more than Bucephalus.” Wesley frequently harps upon this point. It 
was a hobby with him, but his objection is one which few will share. 
The effect of separate parts repeating a phrase, breaking in upon one 
another, chasing each other in combined yet independent melodies, is 
generally grand and inspiring, from the verbal point of view as well as 
the musical. Without this separate utterance of the parts, polyphonic 
music would be impossible. 

Wesley then goes on to prove his case against modern harmony. He 


says :— 


“It is true the modern music has been sometimes observed to have as 
powerful effect as the ancient, so that frequently single persons, and some- 
times numerous assemblies, have been seen in a flood of tears. But when 
was this? Generally, if not always, when a fine solo was sung, when the 
“sound has been an echo to the sense,’ when the music has been extremely 
simple and inartificial, the composer having attended to melody, not harmony. 
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Then, and then only, the natural power of music to move the passions has 
appeared. This music was calculated for that end, and effectually answered 
it. Upon this ground it is that so many persons are so much affected by 
Scotch and Irish airs. They are composed not according to art, but nature ; 
they are simple in the highest degree. There is not harmony, according to 
the present sense of the word, therein, but there is much melody. And this 
is not only heard but felt by all those who retain their native taste, whose 
taste is not biassed (I might say corrupted) by attending to counterpoint and 
complicated music. It is this—it is counterpoint, it is harmony (so-called), 
which destroys the power of our music. And if ever this should be banished 
from our compositions, if ever we should return to the simplicity and melody 
of the ancients, then the effects of our music will be as surprising as any that 
were wrought by theirs ; yea, perhaps, they will be as much greater as 
modern instruments are more excellent than those of the ancients.” 


These remarks are interesting, and they are at least worth reading at 
a period when the tendency is to neglect melody for harmony. To 
adopt Wesley’s proposal would be to sacrifice all that we understand by 
the expression “modern music,” and though we all decline to do that, 
his paper may serve to remind us that harmony should be the combi- 
nation of melodies, and nota mere progression of chords. 

From the beginning of his career Wesley was a hymn-singer. As a 
young man in Georgia he excited the prejudice of the people by intro- 
ducing unauthorised compositions of psalms and hymns. He was 
always anxious that the Methodist singing should be good. In a tract 
published in 1758, he argues against a separation from the Church of 
England, and he includes among the disadvantages of Dissent the slow 
and drawling singing. ‘The published lives of Wesley, as well as his 
journals, are full of reference to psalmody. Often in open-air services 
the Methodist hymns drowned the noise of men hired to interrupt them. 
It is doubtful if the voices of an ordinary congregation of the present 
day would do that, though their organ might. Wesley liked the singing 
to be congregational. At Neath, in 1768, after preaching in the parish 
church, he writes: “I was greatly disgusted at the manner of singing. 
Twelve or fourteen persons kept it to themselves, and quite shut out 
the congregation.” At Warrington (1781),speaking of the Methodist 
Chapel, he says: ‘‘ I put a stop to a bad custom which was creeping 
in here; a few men, who had fine voices, sang a psalm which no one 
knew, in a tune fit for an opera.”’ Describing a similar scene at Dublin 
(1787), he says: ‘‘ But is this Christian worship? Or ought it ever to 
be suffered in a Christian Church ?” 

Wesley sums up his advice to Methodist singers in the preface to his 
‘“‘ Sacred Harmony,” with characteristic abruptness, He says :— 


“ T want the people called Methodists to sing true the tunes which are in 
common use among them. ... I have been endeavouring for more than 
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twenty years to procure such a book as this. Masters of music were above 
following any direction but their own, and I was determined whoever com- 
piled this should follow my direction ; not mending our tunes, but setting 
them down neither better nor worse than they were. At length I have pre- 


vailed. The following collection contains all the tunes which are in common 
use amongst us. 


“That this part of worship may be the more acceptable to God as well as 
the more profitable to yourself and others, be careful to observe the following 
directions :— 

“T. Learn ¢hese tunes before you learn any others ; afterwards learn as many 
as you please. 

“II. Sing them exactly as they are printed here, without altering or mend- 
ing them at all, and if you have learned to sing them otherwise, unlearn it 
as soon as you can. 

“TII. Sing AZ. See that you join with the Congregation as frequently as 
you can. Let not a slight degree of Weakness or Weariness hinder you. 
If it is a Cross to you, take it up and you will find a Blessing. 

“IV. Sing Zustily and with a good Courage. Beware of singing as if you 
were half Dead or half a Sleep; but lift up your voice with Strength. Be 


no more afraid of your voice now, nor more ashamed of it being heard than 
when you sung the songs of Sazan. 


“V. Sing modestly. Do not bawl, so as to be heard above or distinct from 
the Rest of the Congregation, that you may not destroy the Harmony, but 
strive to unite your Voices together, so as to make one clear, melodious 
Sound. 

“VI. Sing zz Time: whatever Time is Sung be sure to keep with it. Do 
not run before or stay behind it, but attend close to the leading Voices, and 


move therewith as exactly as you can ; and take care you sing not Zoo slow. 
This drawling Way naturally steals on all who are lazy, and it is high Time 
to drive it out from among us, and sing all our Tunes just as quick as we did 
at first. 

“VII, Above all sing sAiritually. Have an Eye to Godin every Word you 
sing. Aim at pleasing Him more than yourself, or any other Creature. In 
order to this attend strictly to the Sense of what you sing, and see that your 
Heart is not carried away with the Sound, but offered to God continually, so 
shall your singing be such as the Lord will approve of here, and reward 
when He cometh in the Clouds of Heaven.” 

Notwithstanding that Wesley speaks, in describing the ordinary 
Church of England services, “of the unreasonable and unmeaning 
impertinence of a voluntary on the organ,” there are two passages in his 
journal which tell the other way. At Manchester, April 7th, 1751, he 
writes : “ I went to the new church, and found an uncommon blessing, 
at a time when I least of all expected it—namely, while the organist 
was playing a voluntary.” At Macclesfield, March 29th, 1782, after 
assisting the Rev. David Simpson to administer the sacrament, he 
writes: ‘‘ While we were administering, I heard a low, soft, solemn 
sound, like that of an Aolian harp. It continued five or six minutes, 
and so affected many that they could not refrain from tears. It then 
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gradually died away. Strange that no other organist (that I know) 
should think of this.” 

The two sons of Charles Wesley, Charles and Samuel by name, 
developed a remarkable talent for music. The musical precocity of 
Samuel has been recorded by the Hon. D. Barrington, and recalls the 
stories of Mozart’s childhood. Samuel displayed a passion for music 
when three years old, and always sat by when his brother was receiving 
his pianoforte lesson. He taught himself to read by help of the 
oratorio of Samson. At five he had all the airs, recitatives, and 
choruses of Samson and Messiah by heart. Before he had learned to 
write he would lay the words of an oratorio before him and sing them 
over, extemporising melodies of his own. In this way he set the airs of 
Ruth when six years old, and laid them up in his memory till he was 
eight, when he wrote them down. When Dr. Crotch saw the manuscript 
he was astonished. ‘ These airs,” he said, ‘‘ are some of the prettiest 
I have seen: this boy writes by nature as true a bass as I can by rule 
and study.” From the first Samuel was ready at transposition, harmo- 
nising a melody on the spur of the moment, or extemporising. The two 
boys attracted the attention of the musical world about the year 1781. 
The leading composers became their friends, and the aristocracy followed 
suit. As a result, a series of subscription-concerts were established in 
Charles Wesley’s house. These concerts, which included twelve perfor- 
mances each season, were continued for some years, with a subscription 
of from thirty to fifty persons. John Wesley was at one of these concerts 
on January 25th, 1781, and he writes after it : ‘‘ I spent an agreeable hour 
at a concert of my nephews. But I was a little out of my element among 
lords and ladies. I love plain music and plain company best.” Charles 
Wesley fully approved of these gatherings. ‘I am clear,” he writes to 
his brother, ‘‘ without a doubt, that my sons’ concert is after the will and 
order of Providence.” John Wesley, in printing this, after his brother’s 
death, adds in a foot-note: ‘‘I am clear of another mind.” ‘ There 
can be no doubt,” says Mr. Tyerman, ‘‘ that by these concerts Charles 
was brought into the society of a large number of the rich and great. 
The simple-minded London Methodists were staggered at one of their 
great leaders having such musical performances at his house, and at his 
mingling with persons who, though highly genteel, were not religious. 
Many began to regard him with suspicion ; his preaching popularity 
was waning.” The two sons, however, continued to pursue their pro- 
fession, Charles became a favourite with George III., and lived to 
become the organist of George IV. and the teacher of Princess Char- 
lotte. He was a man of deep devotional feeling, an attendant at the 
Methodist chapels. He never married, and died in 1834. Samuel 
entered the Roman Catholic Church before the age of twenty. He 
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composed a High Mass for the Chapel of Pope Pius VI., and received 
that Pontiff’s thanks. In his last days he renounced the Church of 
Rome. He died in 1837. As a composer, Samuel Wesley hardly 
fulfilled the promise of his childhood ; that is to say, he produced no 
great work as a legacy to other times. His fame as an organist was 
unsurpassed in this country, but that faculty died with him. His music 
is, however, so full of close-packed strength and learning that it may 
yet become popular. In some of his vocal compositions, the psalm 
Ln E-xitu Israe for example, he rivals Bach himself in the wealth and 
fertility of his contrapuntal skill. The names of Samuel Wesley, and of 
his son Samuel Sebastian Wesley, will always stand high in the list of 
English musicians. They were both men of undoubted genius. 

If we are to believe Methodist writers, the psalmody of Methodism 
is at present on the decline. We hear complaints of a departure from 
the simplicity and bare spirituality of Wesley’s services, of a lack of 
warmth in the congregation, and a disposition to hand over the singing 
toachoir. Methodist singing varies in style much more than it did in 
Wesley’s day, when the Methodists were poor, and had not culture 
enough to think of ritual, even if they had been so minded. In the 
large towns we occasionally find fashionable congregations, and ornate 
musical services, but these are quite the exception, and on the whole it 
is remarkable that the psalmody has changed so little in character. 
The Methodists have suffered, like all other denominations, as they 
have become rich and respectable. Heartiness does not thrive in that 
soil. To hear Methodist singing as it was a hundred years ago we 
must find our way to remote Cornish villages. Here the fishermen and 
labourers assemble week by week in their whitewashed meeting-houses 
after the simple fashion of their grandfathers, who learnt from Wesley 
not to smuggle. How they revel in “ Miles’s Lane” and ‘ Rousseau’s 
Dream!” The pace is so slow that the first verse wearies you out, but 
they plod on to the end. These must be the people that Wesley told 
to sing quick, and to give the notes as they were written, without runs 
and ornaments of their own. They certainly need the advice now. 
But Methodist singing is not all too slow. We have heard it dis- 
tressingly quick. Everything depends on the will and fancy of those 
who direct it. It is strange that the Methodists, with their compact 
organisation, and their great fondness for singing, have never attempted 
to arrange for the systematic instruction of their congregations in the 
rudiments of music, or to improve the skill of their precentors and 
organists by a system of examinations and rewards. All this has been 
done for many years by the Scottish Presbyterians, and it has revolu- 
tionised their psalmody. 


J. SPENCER CURWEN. 
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THE KRABSCHITZ INSTITUTE. 
A SINGULAR HIsrTory. 


N the high ground above the Elbe, not far from the town of 
() Raudnitz, in Bohemia, stands the little village of Krabschitz. 
The Czechs (Bohemians proper) are a branch of the great Sclavonic 
race, and tradition says that the first Czechs who came into Bohemia chose 
this part of the land as their place of settlement, and that the first of 
their number who died was buried under the shadow of the neighbour- 
ing hill, which, with its chapel of St. George, forms so conspicuous an 
object in all the surrounding region. It seems not unfitting that in this 
cradle of the race, as the district may be called, an establishment should 
have been formed for the training of some of the future teachers and 
mothers of the people. Though far from complete, it has already 
rendered good service, and has sent out several young women, who are 
doing a useful work in different parts of the land. Indeed, it is the 
only Protestant school of the kind throughout the whole of Bohemia. 

Having lately spent a few hours under the roof of the energetic 
director, I propose to give in few words his account of the origin of 
the undertaking, and of the difficulties attendant upon a work of this 
nature under such a government as that of Austria. 

Some twelve years ago, three or four earnest men of this neigh- 
bourhood felt compelled, by certain painful circumstances which 
occurred in connection with a religious ceremonial, to ask Pastor 
Schubert to allow them to meet at his house and study the Bible 
with him. In the course of their readings they came to the passage, 
‘The work of faith, the labour of love, and the patience of hope.” 
The first and last of these phrases presented little difficulty, but what 
could be meant by ‘‘the labour of love”? After considerable discus- 
sion, one of them, whom we may call M., remarked with tears in his 
eyes that he felt that he had no love for Christ. When asked the 
reason of so strange a statement, he replied that ordinary work tired 
him, but that his love for Christ had never had this effect upon hina, 
and that consequently it could not be genuine love. The reasoning 
seemed just, and all felt that they were bound to engage in some 
Christian enterprise. Accordingly, they divided the neighbourhood 
into districts, each of them promising to take one, and to visit it 
thoroughly. When they came to talk over the result of their inves. 
tigations, great was their surprise to find that in a region generally 
supposed to be prosperous and enlightened, there prevailed much 
poverty and ignorance. They next proceeded to purchase and dis- 


tribute some articles of clothing and some instruction-books, but to 
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their sorrow they soon discovered that their kindness was abused, and 
their gifts pawned. What was now to be done? A first discourage- 
ment must not be allowed to destroy their zeal, for as M. remarked, 
“T do not refuse to resume work, because it has wearied me for a 
time.” A fresh consultation was held, and it was determined to open 
a harvest-school, to which the little children might come while their 
parents were at work in the fields; and it so happened that a pastor’s 
daughter, who resided in the neighbourhood, was anxious for some 
employment, and was willing to undertake this temporary mission. 

The school had hardly been opened, when Pastor Schubert received 
a letter from a Scotch lady, a perfect stranger to him, asking him to 
meet her at the Raudnitz railway-station, and give her some information 
about the state of things in Bohemia. 

Greatly surprised at such a request, Pastor Schubert, accompanied 
by the pastor’s daughter, met the lady, travelled with her to Prague, 
showed her the curiosities of the city, and aroused her interest on 
behalf of his poor country. As she bade him good-bye, she placed in 
his hands a bank-note for £10 for the benefit of the harvest-school. 
Quite ignorant at the time of the value of English money, Pastor 
Schubert was amazed to see the exchanger hand him over a sum of 
114 florins. What now was to be done with this sum, which was far 
in excess of what was needed for he support of the harvest-school ? 
M. proposed that they should buy an old inn in the village, formerly a 
Lutheran Chapel, which was then for sale. But 114 florins was as 
much too small a sum for this object as it was too large for that for 
which it was given. Each of the members of the little company, how- 
ever, was able to lend a small sum, and thus sufficient money was raised 
and the purchase was effected. The idea was to place two or three 
children, whose parents were very poor, in this house, under the care of 
the pastor’s daughter. Pastor Schubert informed his Scotch friend, 
Miss Crum, of what had been done, and very soon money came from 
Scotland ; the borrowed sums were repaid, and the little company found 
themselves freed from all difficulty, and in possession of a useful 
building. 

The thought now occurred to Pastor Schubert that they ought to 
enlarge their plans, and establish a boarding-school for the daughters 
of Bohemian Protestants, in the hope that some of the pupils might 
afterwards become useful as teachers in the Protestant schools of the 
country. A journey to Kaiserswerth and to Hamburg was undertaken, 
with a view to obtain information as to the most approved method of 
conducting such an institution. Miss Crum was also informed of the 
project, and at once forwarded the means requisite to make a beginning. 
The scheme proved successful, and it soon became necessary to erect 
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class-rooms behind the old inn. Scotch and English friends sent their 
contributions, and when I first visited Krabschitz four years ago, it 
was in these two contiguous buildings that I found Pastor Schubert and 
his excellent wife, the teachers, and twenty pupils installed. 

But now the American Board of Foreign Missions comes on the 
scene. Four of our transatlantic brethren have been patiently, and 
amid fearful discouragements, seeking to establish a mission in Austria. 
From the very first they have been in close correspondence with 
Pastor Schubert, and have looked with deep interest on his work. 
Increased acquaintance with him has led to increased confidence in 
his energy, judgment, and Christian worth, and thus they have come to 
look on him as one of their chief coadjutors. They have learned to 
appreciate the immense value of the Krabschitz Institute, and by the 
reports they have sent home to America, they have awakened the 
sympathy of their Board and of other Christian friends. They have 
represented the desirability of enlarging the Institution for Girls and 
establishing also a Training School for Evangelists. And their repre- 
sentations have borne fruit. A new Institution has been erected on 
higher ground, and on the edge of the farm-land which Pastor Schubert 
bought several years since; the old inn, a most unhealthy dwelling- 
place, has been pulled down, and the class-rooms erected five years 
since have been converted into an Institute for Evangelists. 

The school buildings when complete will form a hollow square, and 
will be capable of receiving 100 pupils, with their teachers. At pre- 
sent, there are 41 girls under the care of two excellent certified 
teachers, who were among the first pupils of the Institution. About 
£500 is required to complete the building, which is substantial, but 
of the most unpretending character. The Institution when finished, 
will, it is hoped, be self-supporting, as the fees paid by most of the 
girls’ parents or friends, and the produce of the farm-land, will be 
sufficient to meet all expenses. 

Thus a friendly discussion about ‘‘the labour of love” has led to 
the formation of an establishment which, with the neighbouring Evan- 
gelistic Institute, is destined, we trust, to render incalculable service to 
the cause of God in Bohemia. 

But I must not close my story without some reference to the diffi- 
culties that in Austria are inseparable from undertakings of this kind. 

Every new project is regarded with suspicion by the Government, 
especially if started by Czechs, who are all supposed to be impatient 
of Austrian domination and clamorous for Home rule. Then there 
are many pastors in the Reformed Church of Bohemia whose rational- 
istic tendencies lead them to regard with disfavour schemes for the 
promotion of Evangelical truth, and this disfavour is very largely shared 
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by the rulers of this Church, the Upper Church Council at Vienna, 
who are all, with one exception, members of the rationalistic party. 

But the chief annoyances arise from the school regulations of the 
Government. ‘Thus, in a school established on a religious basis and 
for religious purposes, the rules forbid more than two hours per week 
being devoted to religious instruction. Again, Government school- 
books must be used, and only these, although Romish tendencies and 
teachings abound in them. ‘Then, as a specimen of the ridiculously 
precise requirements which are enforced, I may mention that the plan 
of study having been prepared by the head teacher, must be submitted 
to the inspector for his approval, and when this is obtained, the iden- 
tical paper sent to and signed by him must be framed and hung up in 
the chief class-room, as also a portrait of the Emperor. The absur- 
dity of this last regulation is manifest, for patriotism is an almost un- 
known virtue in Austria, and one which the enforced presence of the 
Emperor’s portrait in every school is not likely to promote. 

Since I left Krabschitz, the government inspector has conducted his 
yearly examination of the school. His countenance was closely and 
anxiously watched. At length it was observed that he smiled a smile of 
approval, and, moreover, when the yearly festival was held soon after, 
he seemed to be impressed with the number and the earnestness of the 
persons who assembled to take part in the services. Nearly 300 came 
together, some having walked twenty and even thirty miles in order to 
have the privilege of Christian communion which this annual gathering 
affords. The majority were converts from the stations supported by the 
Evangelical Continental Society, which Pastor Schubert, in addition 
to his other duties, most efficiently superintends. No wonder that such 
a meeting impressed the school-inspector. It certainly filled the hearts 
of Pastor Schubert and his colleagues with joy; and as the hymns of 
praise were sung and the word of truth proclaimed in the chapel of 
the Institution, which had been opened for worship only a few weeks 
before, they felt that God had indeed been with them, and that He 
can—to quote Pastor Schubert’s words in a letter just received—turn 
the hearts of men as He turns the courses of the rivers. 

R. S. A. 
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THE DENOMINATIONAL Duties of ConqRreE- 
GATIONALISTS- 

Y denominational duties we mean those that are peculiar to our- 
Bb selves as Congregationalists. If we have’none, the question 
may well be asked, why we are a denomination. If we believe that the 
great ends of Church work can, in the long run, be as well accomplished by 
Episcopacy or by Presbyterianism, then it is not possible to give a valid 
reason for our separate existence. We are then Congregationalists by 
accident, and not by choice. We are creatures of whim, and not men 
with a purpose. 

We may describe many who frequent our places of worship as those 
who make a convenience of Congregationalism. They are attracted by 
the preaching, by the simplicity and beauty of the services, by the air 
of freedom which is about our modes of work, or by the fact that their 
friends worship with us. But to them Congregationalism is only a 
shelter, not an engine of work, not a means of conserving and spread- 
ing spiritual force. In no intelligible sense are such people Congrega- 
tionalists, for they give little more than their bodily presence. They 
candidly say that they can as easily worship regularly with any other 
Christian denomination ; and they are fond of proving their theory by 
some sort of semi-attachment to other congregations and other Churches 
than our own. 

It will not be seriously contended that we ought to alter our con- 
stitution, to lay aside our traditions, to cease our denominationalism, 
in order to conciliate this nomadic and nondescript class of worshippers. 
Were we to set to work to do so our difficulties would be endless, and 
would result in ‘‘ confusion worse confounded.” To please the Wesleyan 
friend we must have a conference, circuits, and class meetings. But 
while we are engaged in these alterations our Episcopalian worshipper 
beseeches us to introduce a liturgy and to accept a modified form of 
Episcopacy ; while the Plymouth brother puts before us the advantages 
ofan unpaid ministry, and entreats us to study the millennial glories of the 
Church of Christ. If these friends come to us they must take us as we 
are ; they must in their measure be loyal to our general methods of 
Christian work. And if they are not, while they stay they are only a 
source of weakness to us; and when they depart we wish them wx bon 
voyage. 

But with regard to officers of Congregational Churches in particular, 
and to their members generally, there ought to be no hesitation about the 
frank acceptance of our peculiarities, and their candid and charitable pro- 
fession. Yet we are not quite sure of our ground even here. Inde- 
pendency is the ecclesiastical side of Christian catholicity, and we fear 
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that false notions of catholicity have something to do with the hesitancy 
with which a decided stand is taken by us as special workers in God’s 
kingdom. 

We agree in the main in our conceptions of Divine truth with all 
evangelical Christians. We consequently have a work in common with 
them. Whether we deplore denominationalism, or see in it the healthy 
development of man’s intellectual and moral nature, in either case it is a 
fact. We have to recognise the place which other communities hold in 
the affections of our fellow Christians, the peculiar facilities which they 
possess for spreading spiritual religion, and the important functions 
which they perform in the formation both of thought and conduct in 
the Christian life of our land. This recognition should be hearty; it 
should be charitable and loving ; it should be generous ; and it should 
be continuous. What we are on the platform of the Bible Society, that 
we should be prepared to be in all the relations of ecclesiastical life. 
There should be no spasms in our brotherly love. If there are, our 
speech loses its sincerity, and our professions become only things of 
ceremonial. They are-saved, like Sunday clothes, for sacred occasions ; 
and, like a mere Sunday religion, they degenerate into no religion at all. 
For this continuousness there must be, then, the mutual respect of each 
other’s differences. Apart from this the catholicity becomes spurious. 
It consists of words, words, words. But of the real and genuine thing 
we hear much, and in the future we shall hear more. But this increase 
will only come, and can only come, by a self-respecting regard to our 
own peculiar position, to which we shall meet with a more or less ready 
response on the part of most intelligent Christians. In the absence of 
differences there is no room for the exercise of catholicity, and he who 
seeks to hide them, under the plea that one is as good or as bad as another, 
is working strongly against the spread of genuine charity. These then, 
in our view, are the conditions of catholicity: (1) Recognition of truth 
similar to that which we believe wherever held ; (2) determination to 
abide by evangelical doctrine in all common religious action ; (3) 
mutual respect of differences ; (4) continuous interchange of ecclesias- 
tical courtesies. 

But there is a spurious catholicity to which Erastianism in ecclesias- 
tical polity and pure Rationalism in theology directly lead. The Broad 
Churchism of the present day has two sides: one turned toward the 
outward form of the spiritual society, and the other toward the thought 
which feeds the spiritual society ; and it is not without significance that 
both are generally found united. The man who attaches no particular 
weight to any outward form of the religious life, often does so because 
he attaches no special and supreme importance to those objective truths 
on which historical Christianity rests. We may all agree that there is 
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good in every phase of theological thought ; but there is a large class 
of thinkers who boldly assert, or perhaps more often implicitly suggest, 
that all are equally good. On this morass and quagmire very beautiful 
edifices are built, which in our judgment are destined to sink when 
much humbler and less pretentious buildings will still remain and afford 
a shelter to homeless souls. It was Pyrrho who, among the ancient 
philosophers, doubted everything, and he is rivalled and surpassed by 
those who, in modern times, are determined to believe everything. 
These friends tell us that they are not astonished if a sect arises believ- 
ing that a triangle has four sides and a square five sides. Much is to 
be said on all sides, and instead of being narrow and bigoted they, for 
their part, are determined to see a beautiful truth in systems and theories 
that contradict all truth. And so we have in English life at the present 
time men who are doing, or trying to do, for theology and religion (two 
things which cannot be separated), what Pyrrho did for philosophy. 
By affirming that all propositions are equally true they really affirm that 
all are equally false. The Divinity of Christ may be held by those who 
work and worship in common, or it may not; so-with the Atonement ; 
so with such facts as the Incarnation, the Resurrection, and the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord ; so with such doctrines as the Personality of God 
and the Trinity in Unity. Now, this is false catholicity. It is founded 
on no principle ; it builds no coherent society; it brings together a 
fortuitous conglomeration of atoms both in reference to beliefs and in 
reference to souls that believe. Its boast is that it has no common intellec- 
tual platform ; and where it is carried into effect it disintegrates spiritual 
society, it destroys missionary enthusiasm, and at length covers the very 
name of the Christian Church with ridicule and deserved derision. 

If it be said that the true centre of catholicity is life, conduct, 
spirit, morals, our reply is, that good conduct as a bond of Christian 
union goes without the saying. No one disputes this. The only 
contention is as to whether some common truths are not also binding. 
And if any reply to this question in the negative, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the whole drift of the history of Christianity is 
against any such theory; the instincts and laws of human thought are 
against it; the Word of the Master and the utterances of His apostles 
are against it ; and the exigencies of practical life are against it. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon what we conceive to be the 
primal and essential conception of denominational and corporate Chris- 
tianity, because our own tendency as Congregationalists might easily 
land us into a false position. We have no imposed creeds as binding 
terms of membership, or as modes of bringing Churches into fellowship. 
We purchase this liberty at a risk, and the risk is in the direction of a 
Rationalistic theology and a loose fellowship. And yet, on the other 
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hand, we have such precious traditions ; we are put so much upon our 
honour ; the understanding between us all is so undefined ; and the spirit 
of reverent inquiry is so much encouraged, that we, more than most, 
are made jealous for the genuineness of the Christian brotherhood. 
Unitarians often say that they would prefer a written creed to our un- 
written understanding. Our reply might be that there is no accounting 
for tastes. But the real rejoinder is, that by this means we approach 
nearest to the true idea of catholicity without sacrificing our Christianity. 
Our system, if it deserves such a rigid name, is not perfect, and does 
not completely attain the end we have in view. But it permits the free 
play on our minds of the Holy Spirit, and it allows us to receive the 
“more light,” when once, by thought and consideration, we are con- 
vinced that it ‘‘ breaks forth from God’s Word.” And by the same 
power we are endowed with the responsibility and duty of rejecting all 
those phosphorescent gleams which so often visit us from the swamps 
where the waters of man’s unaided reason pursue their sluggish way. 

Our denominational duty is then, first of all, and above all, and 
essential to all, to hold, to preach, and to spread evangelical religion. 
If this duty be neglected we have forfeited our right to exist as a sepa- 
rate people. It is in some respects an unwritten constitution; but so 
also is the compact between sovereign and people, between husband 
and wife, between parent and child, between friend and friend, between 
one trader and another. But these unwritten compacts often contain 
the very essence of the union. And no discussions about trust-deeds, 
about declarations of faith and order, about resolutions of the Congre- 
gational Union either way, are necessary to convince us that a man is 
sinning against the fundamental and vital principle of Independency 
who retains his membership with us, much more his pulpit, when he no 
longer holds the facts of the Christian revelation, and repudiates the 
doctrines of Paul and the other Apostles. 

But if these greatest of all truths are placed in the hands and keeping 
not of ministers and officers only, but of every member of our Churches, 
our denominational duty, first of all, is most assuredly to see that our 
Churches are well trained in all that pertains to the Christian and to the 
ecclesiastical life. Our strength becomes our sorest weakness unless it 
be put forth. We become a mere spiritual rabble, we are exposed 
to the rule of the mob, unless our Churches are well informed. Or 
Church government and Church effort are thrown into the hands of a 
few, unless all the Church members are at least enlightened as to their 
duties and responsibilities. 

Take the lowest question, viz. that of money. Why do we object to 
endowments? It is because we think it kills liberality. But if we do 
not pay attention to Church finance; if all are not interested in income 
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and expenditure; if the poor man’s penny is not as scrupulously ac- 
counted for as the rich man’s sovereign, we might as well receive 
endowments. ‘There is healthful discipline in the giving of money, and 
many Churches languish in spiritual matters, because the whole people 
are not consulted and interested in the raising and disbursement of 
funds. Our denominational duty cannot end in the appointment of a 
committee of management; it is only discharged when the whole body 
of believing people are made to feel in everything that they are respon- 
sible to Christ for the service which is rendered to His kingdom, and 
for the efficacy of that service. 

But, to turn to higher things, it seems a truism, and yet it is one that 
needs to be asserted with great earnestness, viz. that our denominational 
duty is to take an interest in our denomination. In the Providence of 
God we are in a line of history. We area growth and a product of English 
soil. Our duties do not end in our own separate Churches ; nor is the 
only circle which includes our Churches that common Christianity which 
is characteristic of all Evangelical Churches. We may look upon the 
kingdom of God as a large circle, in which there are gradually decreas- 
ing circles, till we come to the ‘‘ two or three who are gathered in the 
name of Jesus.” Unless we are blindfold we cannot go outside our 
own particular little Church without being confronted with an important 
fact which we call English Congregationalism. For good or evil this 
system has existed in our land for at least 300 years, and we must 
assume some attitude towards it, say, of indifference, or of an affecta- 
tion of intellectual superiority, or of warm affection. We cannot say 
with any truth that English Congregationalism is pretty much the same 
as all other kinds of Evangelical systems in the country, because the 
facts contradict such a statement. It has not been the same as Presby- 
terianism, but widely different. It has not been the same as Methodism ; 
but intellectually and politically at least it has been a nobler force for 
our country’s good. It has not been the same as Episcopalianism ; for 
it has been conspicuously free from that priestcraft which has its seed- 
plot in the Prayer-book and in prelacy. Looking at Independency in 
its broad results, as a moral, political, and, above all, asa religious factor 
in the progress of England, we see it standing out distinctly from every 
other system with which it can be fairly contrasted or compared. 
Quakerism might perhaps be excepted. It has a noble history ; but 
what is #ts future to be? The Baptists may, for most of the purposes 
of this paper, be regarded as identical with the Congregationalists. 
And as we have no guide for the future except the past, we conclude 
that the main currents of Free Church life will, so far as Congrega- 
tionalism is concerned, have a distinct course of their own. 

But there is nothing in Independency itself which will lend it a 
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charm to bring health to the body politic. Under God’s blessing its 
success depends entirely upon how it is understood and worked by 
its adherents. If they think they have no longer a_ separate 
mission, then their day of doom has already dawned. God will work 
deliverance by other methods. We may say in the language of 
Cromwell that ‘we have nothing to fear but our own sloth and 
cowardice.” Should we remain true, then God has committed to us 
a noble part to play in coming conflicts and in future victories. 
The scars and wounds will be ours, but so also will much of the 
glory. 

It is evident that in the political world ecclesiastical questions will 
for the next few years form the test questions, which will perhaps first 
break up parties and then reform them. The Education question con- 
tains within itself ~emancts of unsettled principles which will prove a 
grave difficulty, especially when Ireland has to be dealt with. The 
question of Disestablishment must be discussed with great thoroughness ; 
and its issue is no doubtful one. The Roman Catholic element 
promises us many difficulties; and the pressure put by the State on 
Ritualism may open new and dangerous temptations to those who hate 
Popery more than they love liberty. ‘These problems will have to be 
dealt with by us on the broad basis of religious equality. We shall 
have to claim for all sects that they shall be absolutely equal before the 
law. We may perhaps be called upon to assert freedom of speech for 
opinions not only unpopular in the community but most obnoxious to 
ourselves. And when all is done, we shall have to build up spiritual 
societies so solid in belief, so generous in gifts, so instinct with evangelic 
zeal, that the future of English Protestantism may be safely trusted in their 
hands. ‘The next ten years will, if we mistake not, be most critical in 
the religious and political history of our country. And to ourselves as 
a denomination the changes will bring vast consequences. We 
used to think that Disestablishment would do us as Churches much 
damage. We confess ourselves more hopeful of our future now. God 
will not forsake us if we are faithful. The very zeal and suffering and 
testimony which will be called forth by the tremendous conflict which 
will issue in religious equality, will not leave us an effeminate race. 
Our ranks will shake themselves loose of waverers and camp-followers ; 
but our real virtye and energy will be consolidated. If only we stand 
true to our principle of freedom, we shall gain in moral stamina, and 
be a greater power than ever to lift England forward to a better 
future. 


We owe a great and solemn duty to our country. If patriotism is 
anything better than a name it will lead to political action. Our towns 
and cities will organise and concentrate their forces for the tremendous 
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struggle which lies before us. If we really believe that freedom from 
State pressure is good for religion, that it would set in motion a thousand 
new forces of charity and spirituality, we shall unite in various asso- 
ciations to make our convictions tell upon society. It is altogether a 
selfish thing to believe in the force of spiritual societies, and to abstain 
from making our views felt by refraining from making them known to 
the world. We either believe that our country would be more Christian 
when the unholy pressure of the State is removed from Christian 
congregations, or we do not. If we do believe this and keep silence, 
we are self-accused of cowardice or of indolence. If we do not, it is 
difficult to understand why we do not enlist ourselves in the ranks of 
the defenders of the political churches. A middle course may perhaps 
exist, but for our own part we cannot discern it. It is not our present 
purpose to point out the specific means which should be employed to 
organise Congregational opinion. These methods will differ in different 
places ; and, as wise men, we shall proceed with discretion as well as 
with valour. 

But in many cases we have to ask a previous question. Before 
organising opinion, the opinion must exist. It is to be feared that the 
denominational pulse is in many quarters very languid, and as a con- 
sequence or as a concomitant the spiritual pulse is languid likewise. 
What means do our people possess of learning their denominational 
standpoint? The means are lamentably few. Our literature is not as 
extensive as it might be, and of the little that exists there are few 
readers. We pride ourselves that we do not preach polemical sermons. 
Yet every great truth which we preach is impugned and denied by 
some. If we teach the Atonement, the Unitarian deniesit. If we teach 
the authority of Scripture, the Rationalist denies it. Yet we do not 
cease from this positive work because of the negations by which we 
are surrounded. We must add, then, a few things to our Christian 
teaching. If men do not catch our meaning when we talk of the 
independency of the Churches in Asia Minor, we must speak of those 
that exist in Lancashire or London. If they do not see the drift of 
Christ’s teaching when He says that His kingdom is not a worldly 
one, we must take occasion by references to crying evils about 
us to show how His professed followers are reducing His Church to a 
mere department of State policy. And especially among our young 
men and women is it necessary to create the conviction, by abundant 
information, Bible-class instruction, and solid historical illustration, 
that Congregationalism is of God. ‘Teaching first, conviction second, 
organisation third. 

And, finally, it is our duty to grow, to plant new Churches wherever 
fair opportunity affords a field for our enterprise. The selfish con- 
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centration of Congregationalists into one huge society in the centre of 
a growing population is a policy that defeats itself. It is the parent of 
flabby convictions and of halting practice. Our suburbs ought never 
to be the shelter of amphibious Christians. They should be the centres 
of new, young, and enterprising Churches. Every new Congregational 
Church is a centre of life to its neighbourhood, and if it be progressive 
it is a source of strength to the denomination and to the Catholic 
Church at large. No work, therefore, is of more far-reaching importance 
than the founding and fostering of new spiritual communities. Let 
them be ever so humble in their origin, if there be vital godliness as the 
root and motive of the movement, their progress and destiny will be 
favoured by God’s blessing. Every town of considerable importance, 
adding, say, 10,000 to its inhabitants every year, ought to be adding one 
spiritual community of our order to its number every year. Some will 
be weak, some will have to content themselves with meeting in hired 
rooms ; but others will be strong, and, according to their means, the 
edifice in which they assemble will be beautiful. In order to this 
constant progress, there must be more generous and, what is much more 
important, more general giving. ‘There must also be a larger develop- 
ment of what is called lay-preaching. In many quarters pew rents and 
pew appropriations must be abolished. Our methods must be cheapened 
to meet the straitened circumstances of those classes over which the 
Primitive Methodists and others have obtained such a hold. Our 
ministry of Christ’s Gospel is to be confined to no particular class. We 
must have fine sanctuaries for those who can pay forthem, and humble 
barns for those who do not possess large resources. But we must go 
forward, we must fulfil our part of the duty to preach the Gospel to 
every creature; we are bound by every consideration to show that 
English Congregationalism is capable of achieving lasting, spiritual 
results, both in crowded towns and in sparse agricultural districts. Our 
past history has clinging to it noble memories of service rendered in the 
cause of the Redeemer. But we may make the future more rich in 
work accomplished, if only we seize the opportunities of the present. 
To do this we need much prayer, great earnestness on the part of our 
ministers, and a deeper spirit of self-denial on the part of every member 
of our Churches. Congregationalism, like Christianity, drives everyone 
of us home to our own hearts to ask, ‘‘Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” It will spread only in so far as we realise our 
personal responsibility, and in the sight of God and with His help 
endeavour to discharge it. 
SAMUEL Pearson, M.A. 


. 
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THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM. 


V.—TuHE AUTOCRAT OF THE PARISH. 


HE contrast between the zeal shown by the friends of the Estab. 
4 lishment for their system in the abstract, and the chafing and 
discontent which they manifest under its actual working, is very striking. 
If we were to judge, for example, from the extraordinary efforts which 
they make to increase the number of bishops ; their appeals, sometimes 
pathetic and sometimes indignant, to friends and foes, to allow them the 
liberty enjoyed even by the humblest sect of adjusting their own 
organisation ; their eloquent descriptions of the injury suffered by the 
paucity of bishops, and the devices, not to say dodges, to which they 
resortin order to obtain from Parliament permission to supply the defect ;— 
we should conclude that if there is one treasure which Churchmen 
prize more highly than another it is a bishop, and that if there is an 
ecclesiastical virtue for which they are distinguished, it is loyalty to 
their bishops. But facts do not bear this out. The Church papers 
have been very angry with Mr. Cowan and others who dared to treat as 
a reality the control with which the law invests them over the Establish- 
ment, and which Erastians are so fond of referring to as the power of 
the laity, and who opposed the permissive bill for the increase of the 
Episcopate. But it is quite possible that when the four new bishops 
are appointed they will be assailed just as fiercely as the radical 
members who would have deprived the Church of the inestimable 
blessings of their rule. Bishops in the abstract are objects of profound 
reverence and admiration ; but the living flesh-and-blood bishops seem 
chiefly valuable as targets for Church critics of all schools. 

It is precisely the same with the idolised parochialsystem. The idea 
of the public and authorised religious teacher is beautiful on paper, but 
as soon as it comes to be worked out there is an immediate outcry 
among some of its most ardent defenders. We cannot too strongly 
insist that, according to the theory, the parish clergyman is not the 
minister of a privileged sect, but the spiritual officer to whom the State 
has given the direction of the religious instruction of the people. We 
have no desire to use the term at all offensively. The officer or servant 
of the State may also be a priest of the Most High God, or an able 
minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, but it is as the representative of the 
State that he is minister of the parish. Canon Ryle may paint with his 
usual graphic force the awful condition of a parish under a negligent or 
selfish incumbent, but it is one of the possibilities of the system, and it 
is idle to fret against the consequences so long as the system which 
leads to them is retained. Take the Canon’s own illustration of the 
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*‘ keyless Bramah lock ” which cannot be picked. It is among the con- 
tingencies of life that the patent key may be lost, and if this occur, it is 
of no use beginning to declaim against the inconvenience of the lock 
which defies all other efforts to open it. This was its chief recommenda- 
tion, but the advantage of the additional security could not have been 
obtained without a risk of the very difficulty which has arisen. It is so 
with the parochial system. Its chief object is to give every parish a 
spiritual guide, and it is essential that the man thus appointed should be 
invested with a certain degree of authority and responsibility. If, 
unfortunately, there are incumbents who play the part of the dog in the 
manger, who will neither do the work themselves nor allow anybody 
else to do it, who are as careless of their duties as they are tenacious of 
their rights and privileges, who guard their parish as though it were 
their private domain, and make the parochial rule which the law has 
given them areal power and not a shadow or a name, it is only what 
might be expected, and in fact must happen, so long as human nature, 
and even clerical nature, is compassed about with infirmities. A vessel 
which is suited only to fair weather would be as fit to be put on the 
Channel service, as a system which can work only when all its 
instruments have a superhuman perfection and which has no mode of 
correcting any defects, is adapted to the wants of a great nation. It 
would not be easy to find even a few men possessed of the qualifications 
which ought to meet in one who is to exercise supervision and control 
over all the spiritual agencies that are to be set at work in a parish, to 
whom in truth its keys are given, so that whom he approves he admits, 
and whom he dislikes them he rejects. To find thousands who would 
exercise this power wisely is impossible, unless the age of miracles has 
returned, and the power of working marvels has been given to the State, 
or to those who exercise the right of patronage under its sanction. 

The complaint of Mr. Hughes against the clergy as a body is equally 
unreasonable with that of Canon Ryle against careless incumbents and 
the power they are able to exercise. He must have been considerably 
astonished at the reception which his defence of the Establishment met 
from the clergy at Croydon, but we doubt whether he perceived the 
real significance of the hostile demonstrations which he provoked. ‘The 
nation (he said) has placed churches and national officers in every parish. 
My friends cry, ‘ No, no.’ Well, I should like to know who has placed 
them in the different parishes of this country, if it be notthe nation? At 
any rate, that is my belief.” Now, this is not a matter of belief at all, 
but a simple question of fact, and the facts are against Mr. Hughes. It 
is only by a legal fiction that the nation can be said to have built the 
churches or placed the clergymen in the different parishes. There are 
numbers of churches which the nation did not build, and thousands of 
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clergymen in whose appointment the nation had no voice. The clergy 
evidently agreed with Mr. Rogers, whose point Mr. Hughes utterly 
missed. That point is, that the provision in numbers of cases is made 
not by the State, but by private individuals, of whose benevolence the 
State takes advantage. Mr. Hughes’s contention reminds us of Dr. 
Vaughan’s well-known justification of the burial service, in which he 
maintains that the Church, in the description of the departed, declares 
what he ought to have been, and protests against what he was. In like 
manner, Mr. Hughes’s theory is that the State ought to place a man in 
every parish, and he maintains that it has done so, in utter contempt of the 
fact that hundreds of districts would have been destitute of all religious 
provision, so far as the Established Church is concerned, if they had trusted 
to the State to do the work, which on the Erastian theory belongs to it, 
and not to private members of the Church. Still further, in the vast 
majority of parishes (including a great number of those which are main- 
tained out of the old endowments) the State has nothing to do, as we 
have already pointed out in these papers, in placing the clergyman. It 
only gives him status and authority when placed. Theory and fact do 
not accord, and the clergy who shouted ‘ No, no,’ at Croydon looked at 
the facts. If they had been tested further it is possible they might be found 
tobe justas one-sided in their views as Mr. Hughes was in his. He ignored 
the fact that the Church had by the liberality of her own sons built so 
many of the edifices, and endowed so many of the clergy ; they seem to 
forget that neither the one nor the other could be parts of a national 
institution except by the will of the nation itself. The confusion is 
sometimes bewildering, and is continually developing itself. ‘‘ The 
nation (said Mr. Hughes) has settled the form of Christianity which it 
thinks best for this people of England.” “No, no,” cry the clerical 
hearers, and are no doubt astonished that anyone could venture on 
such an assertion. ‘‘ We are,” they would say, ‘‘ the Catholic Church, 
and our doctrines and polity are those of the Catholic Church.” But if 
this were true, Mr. Hughes is not the less right. The Catholic Church 
itself can only become the National Church of England by the decision 
of the nation. ‘To outsiders nothing seems more clear, and the mistake 
could hardly have arisen had not the Established Church, by a process 
so silent and gradual that its meaning has not been fully appreciated, 
ceased to be the Church of the nation, and practically become the 
privileged sect which enjoys certain privileged endowments belonging 
to the National Church on the unexpressed condition that it undertakes 
the responsibilities which on any true theory of a public church belong 
to the nation as a whole. 

Mr. Hughes attempts to keep up the fiction by insisting that it is a 
fact, but in doing this he is unconsciously inconsistent with himself, and 
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blames the clergy for a style of behaviour which would be fully justifi- 
able if his theory of their position could be maintained. 


“T am bound to acknowledge (he says) that that inheritance of which Iam 
speaking is in danger, and that danger is mainly due to the conduct of the 
clergy in their relations with the Dissent of this country. They have become 
too professional in a narrow sense, they are separating themselves too much 
from the nation in general, and particularly from that portion of it which is 
outside their own lines: I mean their Nonconformist brethren. They 
seem to forget that after all they are servi servorum Dei; that they are to 
minister not only to their own congregations, like the Dissenting ministers, 
but to every Englishman who may desire their services.” 


Now this may seem very broad and liberal, and is no doubt meant to 
be so by Mr. Hughes, but it is extremely illogical, and, despite its 
specious show, is essentially bigoted. As to the priestly assumptions of 
the clergy, which are offensive to Mr. Hughes in common with numbers 
of Churchmen, both of the Evangelical and Broad schools, we say 
nothing here except that it seems to us extremely unreasonable to 
glorify the Book of Common Prayer, and then complain of the clergy 
for being ‘‘ too professional ;” to appoint bishops for the ordination of 
priests, and then object to the priests who have been ordained for 
assuming the titles and strutting about in all the arrogance of the 
priestly office. Mr. Hughes may denounce sacerdotalism as he will, but 
so long as he is a champion of the Establishment he is doing his utmost 
to uphold its pretensions and extend its power. 

But it was with the relations of the clergy to Dissent that Mr. Hughes 
was chiefly concerned, and here we ask, where is the consistency of 
rebuking the clergy for hauteur and exclusiveness towards Dissenters, 
when in the next breath they are told that they are not as these Dissent- 
ing ministers. The latter have to do only with their own congregations, 
the eccentric and misguided people who are not touched by the idea of 
a great public church, but prefer to form their own private sects. You 
(Mr. Hughes tells the clergy) occupy a superior position ; you are the 
national ministers, who have a relation to every Englishman who may 
need and deserve your services. Why, then, we ask, blame them for 
standing on their right and dignity? Mr. Arnold’s view is more con- 
sistent, and if a large body of clergy choose to act upon it and regard 
Dissenting ministers as unwelcome intruders, whom the law and the 
force of public opinion compel them to tolerate, but to whom they will 
only accord the most grudging recognition, and whom, in fact, they 
will snub as far as it is possible, it is not on the men but on the 
system which gives them the position that our censures should fall. 
On this theory Dissent is a revolt against authority, an endeavour to 
substitute private individuals for State officiais. Such an insult to the 
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Government would not be endured in any other department. If we 
had a body of judges appointed by themselves or elected by their 
admirers who resolved to submit all differences to their arbitration, no 
one would suggest that the judges of the land bearing the Queen’s 
commission should be very tender of their feelings, should be willing 
to share their titles with them, and even regard their aspirations after the 
designations which the law gives its own officers as a healthful sign of 
their wish to have part in a national inheritance, and should, in short, 
treat their ‘‘ Nonconformist brethren” as on a level with themselves. 
The anxiety that this consideration should be shown by the clergy to 
Dissenters is, in truth, a tacit confession that the system cannot be 
fairly maintained. 

Dissenters, however, have conquered their own right to exist. The 
rector may resent the presence of a Nonconformist minister in his parish, 
may esteem him a kind of spiritual rebel or poacher, may even let him 
see that he feels him to be a nuisance, but he cannot get rid of him. 
It is a very different thing when he has to deal with members of his own 
Church. It is a strangely anomalous state of things altogether, and one 
which naturally provokes a good deal of feeling among Churchmen, 
especially now that party divisions have become so strongly pronounced. 
Within the Establishment are different sects, not the less really so be- 
cause they maintain an outward unity and are classed as members of 
the same Church. Illustrations are cropping up continually. During 
the past month a clergyman at Birkenhead refused to give the elements 
to a communicant, who prostrated himself in adoration before them. 
Both profess to be equally loyal members of the Church, and the 
Bishop of Chester, with that readiness to listen to Ritualist complaints 
which has done so much to weaken the influence of the Episcopal 
Bench as a defence of Protestantism, rebuked the clergyman for thus 
attempting to circumscribe the comprehensiveness of the Church. But 
between the clergyman who resented this attempt to symbolise the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation and turn a simple rite of Christian 
worship into a piece of childish idolatry, and the parishioner by whom 
this display of his private sentiments was made, there was a wider and 
more vital difference than between Congregationalist and Methodist, 
or between either and the Evangelical clergyman himself. Let us 
suppose in this parish there are considerable number of Churchmen in 
sympathy with the extreme views of the Ritualist communicant, and 
that there is no other church in connection with the Establishment in 
the parish. The Evangelical clergyman is, in such case, master of the 
situation, and these High Churchmen, though they may be perfectly 
willing and able to make provision for themselves, are utterly powerless 
to do so without his consent. Nonconformists of all kinds may come 
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and settle themselves, the Roman Catholics may supply the wants of 
those who desire a more gorgeous ritual, but are at the same time 
ready to submit to the sway of Rome ; but these Anglo-Catholics must 
either content themselves with the Puritan simplicity they hate, or 
forsake the Church of their fathers and the nation and submit to an 
authority which they disown. There is, indeed, a third way which the 
Church Times recommends. They may do in a body what Mr. Baylee 
did, assert their right to worship according to their own ideas. But 
that means nothing less than an unfurling of the flag of revolt against 
the parish clergyman in his own church. 

Probably the Protestant members of the Church do not see the hardship 
of all this. They hold, and to some extent we agree with them, that the 
Anglican Church was not intended to include a class whose sympathies 
and opinions are so strongly tinged with a Romish bias. But it is only 
necessary to reverse the case, and they will very speedily protest against 
the injustice done to them. Hence, Canon Ryle who is prepared, as 
he says, “to take the bull by the horns,” boldly asserts, ‘‘ Parishes must 
no longer be regarded as ecclesiastical preserves within which no 
Churchman can fire a spiritual shot, or do anything without the license 
of the incumbent. This wretched notion must go down before a new 
order of things, sanctioned and directed by our bishops.” That is, 
practically, to abandon the parochial system, which is, in fact, what 
both parties do in turn. What the Canon proposed was the 
institution of an order of diocesan evangelists, who would have 
a kind of roving commission. But this would be a very partial 
remedy, and, if it had any effect at all, must lead to some more per- 
manent agency in the neglected parishes. For those in which the 
grievance is the monopoly enjoyed by a man of extreme opinions, it 
would be no relief at all. And the pressure of this evil is increasing 
continually. Evangelical clergymen will not allow the introduction of 
High Church teaching and worship. Ritualists are just as ready, 
where they have possession, to close the door against Puritan intru- 
sions. Rival sects thus prosecute a warfare against each other in the 
name and under the banner of the same Church, and the parochial 
system thus becomes even more offensive to Churchmen than to Dis- 
senters. Were it possible to perpetuate the ministry of the opposing 
schools in particular dioceses, the result must be that the Established 
Church would be an entirely different thing in different parts of the 
country. But as Evangelical succeeds Ritualist, or, as is much more 
frequently the case, Ritualist succeeds Evangelical, there is a singular 
jumble in numbers of places, with incessant bickerings and conten- 
tions as the result. 

The Blue Book from which we have already quoted in these 
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articles—the Report of the Commons Committee on Mr. Salt’s Public 
Worship Facilities Bill—contains abundant proof of this. “If,” said 
Mr. Dale, “the High Church people wish to multiply their churches, 
the Low Church oppose it, and vice versd. I know many places where 
the antagonism has been very strong, and in almost every case it has 
resulted in churches being multiplied through the expensive process of 
applying to the Commissioners.” Of course all the difficulties with 
which the Bill (which might not improperly have been described as a 
Bill for the abolition of the parochial system, so strongly did the reforms 
which it suggested strike at the very heart of the old arrangements) 
sought to deal did not proceed from theological differences, but these, 
as was proved by several witnesses, had very materially increased the 
discontent which the absolute power given by the law to incumbents has 
created in the minds of many attached friends of the Church. The 
evidence, taken as a whole, is extremely curious. Sometimes we are 
struck with the tone of contemptuous insolence towards Dissenters, as 
in the case of Dr. Ace, the vicar of Laughton, near Gainsborough, who 
told the Committee that ‘‘ Dissenting chapels are not always erected 
because of disaffection ; but it sometimes happens that some people 
have been accustomed to an illiterate form of worship, and they prefer it.” 
There is a self-sufficient coolness about this which borders on the 
sublime ; but it is equalled by the confidence with which another witness 
undertakes to describe how Dissenting chapels are built: ‘“ The mode 
of proceeding is this: after half building the chapel, money is borrowed 
on a note-of-hand, signed by twenty or thirty of the members, for #10 
or £20 apiece, and then they borrow on that at the bank, I under- 
stand.” Now we no more deny that there have been chapels built in 
this way than we mean to assert that there are no illiterate services 
among Dissenters, and no Dissenters who prefer them to services which, 
if more refined and cultured, lack heartiness and zeal. But to suggest 
that either the one statement or the other gives a true idea of Dissent, 
is to show either crass ignorance or stupid bigotry. We may well be 
consoled, however, under such allegations by the signs of a longing 
after Dissenting freedom, which are found everywhere. ‘The witnesses 
are not at all disposed to surrender one of the privileges which an 
Establishment gives, but they see the freedom which Dissenters enjoy 
and the advantages which it gives them in the prosecution of their 
work, and they desire that the Church may be allowed, in addition to 
the prestige and wealth which her connection with the State secures 
for her, to enjoy the liberty and elasticity which Dissenting Churches 
are able to achieve. 

The great hindrance to this is the parish clergyman. In the speeches 
of Church defenders, whether in or out of Parliament, he is the noblest 
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product of a noble system which is doing a great work in the land. 
Other Churches have ministers, but the cultured Christian gentleman, 
who is a light in every parish in the kingdom, who is the friend, the 
comforter, and the guide of all classes of the people, who lives only to 
listen to the desires and fulfil the behests of his parishioners, whose 
ministry is a rich inheritance to which every Englishman has a right 
simply because he is an Englishman, is the fruit and flower of our great 
national institution. In the evidence of the many witnesses before us, 
all of them devoted friends of the Establishment and promoting a 
measure of reform solely in its interests, the wonderful being appears in 
a very different character. He has extensive and arbitrary powers, and 
it is found that he often uses them in a very despotic and irrational 
manner. He is obstructive even as to the work of his own Church. 
He is jealous of anyone who may be suspected of interfering with his 
rights. He is afraid of progress, lest in some way it might affect his 
interests. Sad to tell, the parish clergyman is often an incubus on the 
parish, a discredit to the Church, an impediment and annoyance to those 
who are intent on her advance. Nay, if we are to trust the testimony 
here given, the parish clergyman is often one of the most valuable 
auxiliaries to Dissent, by first creating disaffection and then refusing 
facilities for allowing the aggrieved to find a home in some new sanc- 
tuary connected with the Establishment, and so forcing them into the 
arms of Dissent. 

It need not be said that this is only true of a certain number of 
clergymen. But this abuse of power is just the temptation to which 
clergymen might be exposed. Make men autocrats, whatever the class 
to which they belong, and the probability is that they will act in a 
despotic manner, and they are all the more likely to do so if they have 
a conscientious belief that it is their duty to use the power confided to 
them for the advancement of their own religious opinions. Sir Percy 
Burrell told the Committee that the origin of the present excessive 
power of incumbents is to be traced back to the time of Charles I., and 
the jealousy of the bishops, which was then so rife and so well justified. 
The consequence was, “all the power was taken away from them and 
transferred to the incumbents, who have now a kind of arbitrary power, 
and can put a spoke in the wheel whenever they please.” Whether 
Churchmen generally would be willing to revert to the old order, and to 
give the bishops absolute authority within their own dioceses, may be 
questioned. But Sir Percy had smarted under this rectorial rég¢me, and 
had benefited from the interference of the Bishop, and he had thus 
arrived at a strong conviction as to the necessity of making ‘the 
parochial system more elastic and convenient to work.” The rector of 
his parish would seem to be one of those awkward and impracticable 
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kind of gentlemen, one of whose great uses seems to be to demonstrate 
the inexpediency of maintaining systems which are wrong in principle, but 
which might be made to work if only wise and judicious men could be 
found to work them, so as to avoid the friction which must ensure their 
overthrow. Very happily, as we think, men of this order come in to 
break up what are called practical compromises, which are really viola- 
tions of just and sound principles. 

As the story of Sir Percy’s parochial difficulties is eminently suggestive, 
it is worth telling in full, so far as it is to be collected from the evidence of 
Sir Percy Burrell and the curate. Dial Post, the scene of this remarkable 
manifestation of the blessings of the parochial system, is one of three 
hamlets in the parish of West Grinstead, and the care of it seems to have 
been specially assigned to the curate, Rev. F. A. Glover. Nothing was 
more natural than that he should desire to have Church service there, 
especially as a grocer in the place, who offered his warehouse for the 
purpose, was a Dissenter, whom it was desirable to recall to the true fold, 
and as Dissenters would certainly have occupied the ground if it had 
been left alone. But, as already intimated, it did not please the rector, 
who, ‘‘ for some reason, changed his mind no less than ten times in a year 
and nine months, from March, 1869, to December, 1870,” thus mocking 
his helpless subordinate by sanctions which were only given to be 
withdrawn. As no tangible reason is suggested for this waywardness 
and vacillation except idiosyncrasy, it would be useless to inquire why 
a rector set himself thus resolutely to prevent his Church from fulfilling 
the duty assigned to her. But it is clear that if he had been bold 
enough to carry out his views to the bitter end, the hamlet of Dial Post 
would have been left to the care of the Dissenters, who, during one of 
the intervals in which the room was closed against the curate by the 
action of his own rector, had held services of their own. Could any- 
thing be more admirable than the working here of the system of whick 
Mr. Forster and Mr. Thomas Hughes are so much enamoured? Here is 
one of the very places for whose good it was specially designed, and whose 
melancholy condition, in case disestablishment should deprive them of 
the benevolent ministry they at present enjoy, is portrayed in such 
moving terms in order to rebuke the unholy zeal of Liberationists. Of 
course all the poor dwellers in Dial Post had that glorious birthright to 
which every Englishman has succeeded. As they were in the parish of 
West Grinstead they were entitled to the services of the excellent 
Christian gentleman whom the State had placed there for their special 
edification ; but when we find that the recter was practically inacces- 
sible, and that the main result of his relation to them was to give him 
the power to forbid the ministry which they desired, the value of the 
national inheritance to them is, to say the least, ‘open to question. 
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With his prohibition of his curate’s well-meant work the matter might 
possibly have dropped, for a curate could not have fought single-handed 
against a rector armed with all the power of the law. But Sir Percy 
Burrell, the squire of the parish, had sagacity and influence ; the Bishop 
of the diocese took a wiser view of the necessities of the case; the 
rector was lacking either in courage or in force, and allowed himself to 
be compromised in a way which brought about his defeat. This part 
of the story is told by Sir Percy himself, whose lady undertook the 
entire expenses of the new school chapel :— 


“When the services were held in the shop which the grocer was kind 
enough to give us for the purpose, the rector wrote me a letter asking me to 
build a chapel. He objected to the services being held ina shop.” [We 
should have thought that to hold a Church service in a Dissenter’s shop 
might have been regarded as an excellent plan for spoiling the Egyptians ; 
but the rector wanted a chapel, and if he had been consistent in this there 
would have been little reason to complain. But note what follows.] “I 
offered to build a good chapel, and asked the Bishop to license it. He 
sent me a license, and said I should send a copy of it to the rector. The 
Bishop came to a kind of conference with the rector, at which I assisted, and 
the rector denied that he had given his assent to the school chapel being 
built. The Bishop took the letter out of his pocket, and asked the rector 
whether it was his handwriting, and he said, yes ; but he never thought that 
Sir Percy would build the chapel ; and he pleaded inability to perform the 
extensive duty of the parish.” (Q. 5432.) 


The chapel was got, therefore, in defiance of the parochial system. 
The rector was shamed out of the exercise of his power, or the people 
of Dial Post would have been left without Church services altogether. 
They were fortunate in having both squire and bishop on their side, 
while the opposing rector played into their hands by his singular 
infirmity of purpose. Had he put down his foot and interposed an 
obstinate won possumus, not even the combination of landlord and 
diocesan could have disputed his autocratic fiat. But though the 
chapel was built his capacity for obstruction was not exhausted. Mr. 
Glover was his curate, and subject to his authority. How it was 
exercised Mr. Glover himself tells :— 


“When this chapel was opened, he further prohibited me from going 
there, which caused an appeal from me to the Bishop of the diocese, and he 
came down and had to importune the rector to have services with the Holy 
Communion there. . . . Henot only forbade me from officiating there, 
but he also forbade the services of a clergyman who happened to be staying 
in the parish, and who voluntered to go. . . . The rector appoints 
me as his curate, with the Bishop’s sanction [Sir Percy Burrell, however, 
paying a part of the stipend], and therefore the rector has the right to my 
time, and he does always demand my services in preference to my going to 
take service at Dial Post, and that was what brought the Bishop down to 
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decide what the services should be at Dial Post. It was because the rector 
demanded my services at an unusual time, and forbade my going to Dial 
Post.” (Q. 5371, 5372, 5412.) 

In other words, this clergyman exhausted his ingenuity for the hind- 
rance of the very work he was appointed to discharge, and the friends 
of the Church who were ready to give both money and time for its 
extension found their one obstacle in the rector. It may be that this 
is an exceptional case, though that plea will not very readily be accepted 
by anyone who has carefully read the Blue Book from which we are 
quoting. But whether the number of those who abuse their power in 
this egregious fashion be small or great, this is so far a typical case that 
it exhibits results which may at any time grow out of the possession of 
that arbitrary power which an incumbent enjoys in his parish. The 
rector of West Grimstead misused his authority, but it is evident that he 
did not exceed it, and indeed that he might have carried it further than 
he did. Canon Ashwell told the Committee of a case “in which the 
spiritual provision for a very considerable population was delayed for 
twenty years by the sole objection on the part of an incumbent, who had 
absolutely no accommodation to offer to that part of the parish.” The 
rector of West Grimstead might have done the same, and, as on the 
contrary, he yielded, however tardily and ungracefully, he cannot be 
placed in the worst class of obstructives. His action, too, seems to have 
been due to mere freak. After hearing the recital of his vacillations, Mr. 
Beresford Hope very naturally put the question, ‘‘ With regard to his 
line of conduct, which seems very eccentric, is it merely old-fashioned 
prejudice, or is there any theological antipathy?” to which Mr. Glover 
replied, “I am not aware of any theological antipathy on his part. I 
think it is rather eccentricity of character.” Against this kind of 
eccentricity, it is simply impossible to provide, and it is not too much 
to say that an autocratic position is very apt to develop it. We have 
no desire to make reflections on the individual clergyman, who was over 
seventy years of age, and like a great many others who have reached 
the same term of life, very probably did not relish new-fangled ways. 
We quote the case only to exhibit the tendency of the much-lauded 
system, which allows eccentricity such dangerous prerogatives and such 
a wide range for the exercise of obstructive ingenuity. 

The whole account enables us better to understand a story which was 
told us by a Dissenting minister. He met in a railway carriage a 
churchwarden, who knew him to be an active and zealous friend of the 
Liberation Society. ‘* Are you going to a Disestablishment meeting to- 
day,” said the churchwarden, chaffingly. ‘‘ Not to-day,” was the answer; 
“ Disestablishment is not the one aim of my life.” ‘ Ah,” he said, “I 
often think that I could tell you some things you do not know on that 
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subject. There is one side of it which you have not looked at.” 
“Very probably! It is a very wide subject, with manifold bearings ; and 
though I have thought and read and observed a good deal about it, it 
is highly probable that there is some aspect of it which has escaped me.” 
‘‘ Well,” he said, becoming more earnest, “‘ have you ever looked at it 
from the churchwarden’s point of view?” “I have thought even of 
that, but no doubt you could instruct me more fully.” The impression 
made on the mind of the Dissenting minister was that if a meeting of 
churchwardens could be convened, and they were frankly to give the 
story of their own experience, a light would be thrown on the working 
of the rule of the parish clergyman, which would astound those to 
whom we are indebted for the fancy pictures which so impress the 
imagination of those who have never looked below the surface. 

We bring no accusation against the clergy of the Established 
Church. We are willing to give them credit for all the virtues attri- 
buted to them by their most enthusiastic eulogists. We know that 
numbers of them are blessings to the parishes in which they live and 
labour, and we do not rest our case upon the presence among them of 
some of a very different type. What we contend is that they are 
placed in a false position, and one which is likely to tell injuriously on 
the good as well as the bad. Strong theological convictions may induce 
an arbitrary stretch of power quite as often as personal antipathies, 
petty weakness, or individual eccentricities. In the Blue Book before 
us there are examples of all these. Rev. A Wood gives a case of per- 
sonal arrogance so gross that the chairman of the committee singled it 
out for special notice in the draft-report which he proposed. 


“T know a case,” he says, “ where a clergyman cut me for administering 
the Holy Communion to a man of his own parish, who had lived in my parish 
many years. He sent for me when the clergyman was away, and because I 
went to the man the clergyman cut me. But he came from across the Chan- 
nel. Perhaps he was a little unreasonable.” 


It may here be thought a clever piece of humour to ascribe the 
extreme assertion of power to the nationality of the clergyman ; but it 
does not alter the fact that Mr. Wood had invaded the province of his 
brother-clergyman. That the latter was extremely weak to resent his 
action is true enough, but we should not need to concern ourselves 
,about his personal vanity or vindictiveness, if ithad not been exhibited 
in vindication of a prerogative which the law gave him. According to 
that law, no one had a right to undertake the work of pastoral visitation 
in the parish but himself, and so though he was absent from home, and 
the sick man naturally sought the services of his old pastor, in whose 
parish he resided for years, the latter, in acceding to his request, had 
broken the law and invaded the province of the spiritual guide whom 
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the State had provided. It argues such an extraordinary want of good 
taste and right feeling, that we are not surprised to find that the witness 
had never met with a similar case. But that does not touch our 
objection to a system which fosters a temper of this kind, and indeed 
gives the man the idea that he is only maintaining the rightful dignity 
of his office. 

Of the intrusion of personal susceptiblity in such a manner as to 
hinder the growth of the Church herself, we have an example from the 
same gentleman. . 


“] know a neighbouring parish where the people were very anxious to 
build a church, and the old incumbent used to say : ‘You only want to 
humble me.’ At last he exchanged, and two other churches were built, and 
the parish ts now fairly represented in all three schools of thought.” 
(Q. 5323-) 

The naiveté of this closing observation is perfect, and will call for 
further remark when we enter more closely into the subject of theolo- 
gical diversities. Apart from these altogether, we contend that on the 
showing of Churchmen themselves, their parochial system is a 
cumbrous coat of armour, which so hampers all free movement as often 
to give unquestionable advantage to their Dissenting rivals. The 
Church has no more gallant defender than Canon Ashwell, but he 
says :— 


**T know less striking cases of corners of parishes which might have been 
provided for had this kind of tentative facility been open, but which have 
been, so far as any evangelisation of the people is concerned, left to the 
voluntary action of Dissenters, but where if the voluntary action of the 
Church people could have come in, there would have been more district 
parishes formed, but for twenty or thirty years they have fallen to the free 
agency of Dissenters, men of zeal, and thus lost to the Church, and carried 
off by the Nonconformists.” (Q. 5450.) 


In these districts, and they are just those in which the action of a 
State Church might have, a priori, seemed to be most beneficial and 
necessary, no injury would follow Disestablishment. In them the 
parochial system has really been an instrument for the extension of 
Dissent. For all the purposes for which it is said to exist, it furnishes an 
example to which we have few parallels, even in the worst departments 
of officialism and red tape of ‘‘ How not to do it.” 
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EccLesiAsTicAL AFFAIRS OF THE MONTH. 


ERASTIAN PERPLEXITIES. 


- 


HE Sfectator has been greatly exercised of late in relation to the 
State Church of which it is so devoted a champion. ‘“ Upon the 
question of an Established Church,” it very needlessly assures its 
readers, ‘‘the Spectator is Conservative.” No declaration could have 
been more superfluous. The Sfectator is not in the habit of drawing a 
veil over its sympathies or antipathies, and among the strongest of them 
is its passionate love for the Establishment and its equally intense dis- 
like of Nonconformists. During the last two years it has been passing 
through a strong inward conflict between its hatred of Turkish pashas 
and its hostility to political Dissenters, with whom it has found itself 
in general sympathy as to the Eastern Question. There have been 
certain curious exhibitions of this struggle, which those who could read 
between the lines were not slow to discover, but the organ of culture 
must now be relieved by the thought that the pause in the Eastern 
controversy may leave it freer to defend the Establishment, which it 
considers to be such an inestimable blessing to the nation, although its 
great political influence is all employed to uphold that which the Spe- 
tator hates and to overthrow that which it approves. It has seen the 
Anglican clergy, with a limited number of noble exceptions, either 
maintaining silence while the nation has been committed to a policy of 
unrighteousness, or expressing approval of the political Cagliostro who has 
done so much to lower the honour of British statesmanship, while the 
Nonconformist ministers have been all but unanimous in their protest 
against the popular mania; and yet it is as ready as ever to insist on 
the great benefit which the nation derives from the existence of the 
State Church. ‘ But,” as Mr. Edward White has wittily said, “the 
Spectator’s antipathies are as groundless as its sympathies, even towards 
its human fellow-creatures. Its unreasoning dislike of the Free 
Churches, for example, is only less marked than its zealous advocacy of 
the heavenly destiny of its own dogs and feline associates.” It has, 
however, been in some perplexity owing to two different circumstances, 
both of which are certainly well calculated to disturb the complacency 
of all Erastians who are accessible to reason. ‘The first told in 
favour of Disestablishment, the second reflected very unfavourably on 
the working of the State Church. The one was the wise and harmo- 
nious election of a bishop under a popular constitution in the Free 
Episcopal Church of Ireland ; the other was the loss to the Anglican 
Church of an excellent clergyman in consequence of the iniquitous 
arrangements of the wealthy Church of England, which doomed the vicar 
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of a large town like Tamworth to starvation unless he had an indepen- 
dent income on which to maintain himself. 

The Sfectator was equal to the occasion under the first trial of its 
faith, and, indeed, fully justified the assertion of Mr. White as to the 
utter want of reason in its sympathies. We should have thought that 
no one could admire or defend the appointment of bishops by a Prime 
Minister, who may be altogether unconnected with the Church whose 
spiritual rulers he selects ; or, what is worse, may have a nominal con- 
nection which does not serve even as a veil for the unbelief in its 
doctrines and contempt of its influence which he does not hesitate to 
avow. ‘The utmost we could have supposed possible was that it might 
be accepted as a dire necessity, or that it might be excused on the 
ground that any other mode of election would be worse. But the 
Spectator was actually prepared to justify it, and that in face of the fact 
that the Episcopalians of Ossory had just chosen an unexceptionable 
bishop in a perfectly unexceptionable manner. No doubt such an 
occurrence was not a very welcome one to those who have no faith in 
the action of Christian men, and especially of Christian ministers, 
unless it is held under control by the State. It was a dangerous thing 
for Erastianism that English Episcopalians should see their Irish 
brethren enjoying a freedom denied to themselves, and using it with so 
much wisdom as to command general admiration. But the Spectator 
was not disturbed by the spectacle, and while it had nothing to say 
against the action of the Ossory synod, it was ready with a defence of 
the English practice, which was creditable to its ingenuity and to the 
strength of its partisanship, if to nothing else. We must give it iz 
extenso, in order that it may be fully appreciated :— 

“The real objection to election in the case of bishops is that the more 
pains are taken to secure that the successful candidate shall have an over- 
whelming body of opinion in his favour, the more the ultimate minority will 
feel itself left out in the cold. When a new bishop is appointed by the 
Crown, all parties in the diocese feel that the nomination is in a great 
degree a matter of chance. The Prime Minister has had his reasons for 
giving the vacant mitre to B rather than to A, or for passing over the whole 
alphabet in favour of Z, but nobody knows what the reasons are. As likely 
as not, they have nothing to do with the diocese. The new bishop may 
sympathise with the majority of his clergy, or with the minority, or with the 
clerical feeling in the diocese, as against the lay, or with the lay feeling, as 
against the clerical. It is a matter of chance, and as such all parties in the 
diocese regard it. It is probable, too, that a bishop thus appointed will be 
anxious to conciliate all parties, and at all events he will be perfectly free to 
try his hand at it. He comes into the diocese fettered by no pledges. He 
has entered into no understandings, he has given no assurances. No one can 
turn round on him and complain that he is different as a bishop from what 
he was before he was a bishop. But when a bishop is elected by a two-thirds 
vote of clergy and laity, he is at once the representative of a party, of a large 
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party, no doubt, of a combination probably of many parties, but of a party 
all the same; and where party feeling runs high, the representative of a 
party will have been elected to carry out the views of that party. If the 
votes given at Kilkenny the other day had been given in an English diocese, 
the majority which voted for the Dean of Ossory would probably have been 
composed of moderate men of all schools, while the thirty-eight clergy and 
twenty-four laity who voted against him would have represented the 
Ritualists. In that case the new bishop would have entered upon his office 
committed beforehand to the adoption of a particular line of policy towards 
the Ritualists, and if he had departed from that policy, he would have been 
denounced as false to those who had supported him. This would be a bad 
omen for the comprehensiveness of the Church ; in point of fact, it would be 
one of the causes which would go furthest to render comprehensiveness 
impossible after Disestablishment.” 

To this, then, Erastianism comes. Better that the election of a bishop 
should be a ‘‘ matter of chance” than have it left to the free action of a 
representative body, fairly expressing the mind of the members of the 
Church laity as well as clergy. But even on the admission of the 
Spectator, it is not a “ matter of chance.” The Prime Minister may not 
tell his reasons, and sometimes they may be utterly inscrutable to all 
except those who know something of the secret springs of influence 
which have been set in motion, but they exist nevertheless. The 
appointment of Dr. Thorold to the see of Rochester or of Dr. 
Maclagan to the see of Lichfield was no more a matter of hap-hazard 
than the selection of Sir Neville Chamberlain for the mission to Cabul, 
or Mr. Justice Fry for a seat in the High Court. The only question as 
to the merits of the two different modes of nomination is whether the 
reasons of the Minister of State, or of a body of Christian men, are likely 
to be the most satisfactory. The Sectator thinks the former, but the 
ground for the preference only exhibits that extraordinary care for the 
assumed rights of a minority, which commends itself to thinkers of his 
school. We, too, hold that proper deference should be shown to a 
minority, but surely when a power of veto is in the hands of one-third 
of the electors, quite enough has been done to satisfy any reasonable 
demand. To ask more is to sacrifice the majority ; and this is practi- 
cally what the argument comes to. A popular election of bishops in 
the Anglican Church would, it is assumed, tell injuriously on the 
Ritualists, and if they are touched, the comprehensiveness of the 
Church will be endangered. But even looked at apart from any question 
of right, can it be true policy thus to override the will of the majority 
by some external force? The implied admission that Ritualism is only 
able to maintain itself in consequence of the indirect help given to it by 
the State in the nomination of bishops who will not adopt any drastic 
measures to get rid of it, is remarkable when taken in connection with 
the objection to Disestablishment urged by the same school, that it 
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would strengthen the hands of Sacerdotalism. If the Sfecta/or is right, 
it is the one thing which would effectually check it, and at the present 
moment Protestantism is being sacrificed for the sake of maintaining 
“‘comprehensiveness.” What would come of comprehensiveness or of 
liberty if once Protestantism were crushed or seriously weakened, such 
Erastian teachers do not pause to inquire. In the meantime, their 
anxiety to give Ritualism a home in the Establishment really tends to 
one of two issues, either the fall of the Establishment, or its conversion 
into a sacerdotal institution hostile to all liberty and progress. 

But if the Spectator was quite able to reconcile itself to what we (in 
common with numbers of good Churchmen of different schools) regard 
as a humiliation of their Church—all the more keenly felt when brought 
out in strong contrast with the liberty enjoyed by her Irish sister—it is 
fairly overcome by the resignation of the Rev. Brooke Lambert, of the 
Vicarage of Tamworth. ‘‘ There is no conceivable scheme of Disestab- 
lishment under which Mr. Brooke Lambert would have had to resign the 
living of Tamworth, for the reasons which have forced him to doso while 
the Church is established.” What is meant here is that no free episco- 
pal Church would ever leave an earnest and efficient worker, like the Vicar 
of Tamworth, without adequate support, while at the same time there were 
numbers of his fellow-clergymen in the enjoyment of handsome salaries 


for doing little or nothing. The most instructive feature in the whole 
affair is that there is nothing exceptional in the case of Mr. Brooke 
Lambert, save the nobility of the spirit he has shown and the surprising 
frankness of his avowals. The picture he draws is graphic and striking, 
and the lessons it suggests are such as he who runs may read—and he 
will run who reads; they will be easily learned and they will be 
rapidly diffused :— 


“T belong to a profession which, strangely enough, seems, as a rule, to 
reward those who belong to it in inverse ratio to their work. The livings on 
which a man can live at all comfortably are those where the number of 
sovereigns a man receives per annum are double the number of souls under 
his care. There area few plums in the profession, but it is an absolute fact 
that most of the higheSt posts in the Church require an independent income 
to enable a man toassumethem. Looking, therefore, to one’s prospects, they 
seem to depend on the accident of obtaining one or two posts which could 
be counted on the fingers, or in accepting what I could never accept (even 
if there were a chance of its being offered me), a large living with little work.” 


It is not surprising that even the optimism of the Sfectator is baffled 
here. There is nothing like this in any other department of the public 
service. As to private establishments, such a system would speedily 
bring about the ruin of the strongest firm or institution that attempted it. 
And yet the Sectator must see that there is no hope of reform: “a 
thorough re-distribution of work and pay in the Church,” which alone 
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would meet the necessities of the case, would mean the collapse of the 
Establishment. The ultimate fate of an institution calling itself a 
Church of Christ, which leaves the choice of its principal officers to the 
caprice or worldly policy of a Prime Minister, and, as a rule, allows 
some of its best labourers to starve in the midst of plenty, while it gives 
rich livings to the drones of the hive, we cannot be doubtful. The only 
marvel is that it should find defenders among practical politicians who 
make a boast of their Liberalism. 
THE BisHop OF CHESTER AND MR. JOLLEY. 

Mr. Jolley, of Birkenhead, is just now the pet aversion of all High 
Churchmen. He has dared to forbid a communicant to come to the 
Lord’s table if in doing so he publicly and of deliberate purpose sets 
at defiance the law of the Church. How the Church Times speaks of 
an Evangelical clergyman who shows a zeal for Protestantism, which is 
as refreshing as it is rare in these days, we have seen above. But 
everyone knew that it was just so that the Church Times would speak. 
The comments of the Guardian are more significant, and taken in 
connection with the action of the Bishop, more alarming to all who are 
anxious to maintain the Protestantism of the Establishment. The 
Guardian is not satisfied with the transaction. It admits that the 
“habit of adoration at the Holy Communion, as now frequently taught 
and practised, is distinctly at variance with the authoritative declara- 
tion of the Church of England in her service and Articles, and comes 
perilously near to superstition if not to idolatry.” It admits further, that 
“‘if a person refused to conform to any conditions laid down in the 
Prayer-book (as for instance, if he declined kneeling) the clergyman 
would be certainly justified, and probably bound, to repel him.” The 
conclusion would seem to be that Mr. Jolley was justified in repelling 
Mr. Baylee. ‘The adoration is, on the confession of the Guardian, a 
departure from the conditions of the Prayer-book, as well as the refusal 
to kneel. Why should it be incumbent on the clergyman to repel the 
intending communicant in the one case and wrong to do it in the other ? 
We have tried to understand the logic which has arrived at this result, 
but it is altogether beyond us. At the same time, even the Guardian 
thinks that the Bishop ‘‘might perhaps have slightly softened the 
trenchancy of his expression.”” It is fair to infer that his Lordship 
went decidedly too far. It is strange that so many of the bishops 
should reserve all their vigour for over-zealous Protestants, while 
Ritualist excesses flourish unrebuked in their dioceses. 

oe! -—_—____. 

[ERRATUM.—My attention has been called to an erratum in the article 
on ‘‘ Protestant Missions in China” in the July number of the Con- 
GREGATIONALIST, page 422, line 28. The number of Church members 
is given as “nearly 150,000: ” it should be “nearly 15,000.” —Ep. ] 
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Tue ParocuiaL System AND NonconformistTs IN 
THE PARISH. 


No. VI. 


HE parochial system was evidently meant for other times than 
these ; for times when there was no Dissent without, and but little 
intellectual activity within, the Church; when the parson not only felt 
himself a ruler, but was able to act as one, and when a submissive 
people were ready to do the bidding of their spiritual guide. The idea 
of a man of God thus teaching and controlling the inhabitants of a 
village who place implicit trust in his superior wisdom, and accept him 
as a local chief and leader, whose influence is not confined to the 
sphere of religion, but extends over the whole area of life, has attrac- 
tions for a certain class of minds, and may be suited to an early stage 
of intellectual and political development. But this conception of 
relations between ministers and their people is not a very exalted one, 
and just in proportion to the success of the teacher in the enlighten- 
ment and elevation of his flock, it becomes impossible to work it out. 
To the conditions of our modern town life it is utterly unsuited. It is 
for the secluded hamlet, the scattered groups of dwellings on the moun- 
tain side or in the dales, at most for the agricultural village ; not for the 
busy hives of manufacturing industry or for our great commercial towns, 
where men have caught the spirit of intellectual independence, and, so 
far from yielding themselves up to the rule of the priest, show but scant 
deference to the superior knowledge of those who only aspire to be 
their teachers. It was the product of an age of intellectual stagnation, 
when the great majority of men had not begun to think at all, and is 
out of place in these days of keen speculation, eager discussion, and 
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endless variety of opinion. In reply, we may be told of the numerous 
adherents of the Church of England Working Men’s Associations, and 
of the enthusiasm which the guilds and brotherhoods in such parishes 
as St. Albans, Holborn, display on behalf of their parish priest ; and it 
may sound paradoxical to say that these only serve to confirm our 
opinion. Yet is it notso? The most conspicuous quality in the action 
of these bodies is an independence which has well nigh run mad in its 
scorn of authority and assertion of its own will. Their priests have got 
the power over them which the leaders of men never fail to acquire 
over those who are accessible to the influence either of their personal 
character or their distinctive teaching. But they are as far removed 
from the type of the docile parishionerstill to be found in remote districts 
where the clergyman is supreme, as the hard-headed and sturdy artisan 
of to-day is from the stolid and unthinking peasant of a century ago. It 
sometimes strikes us that even their zeal for their clergy is never so 
hearty as when they can show it in a defiance of some constituted au- 
thority, and that it has in it quite as much of nineteenth-century 
self-assertion as of medizeval submission. 

The fact is, we are in an age and a country that is unfriendly to that 
dominance of the individual will, especially if its claim be rested simply 
on an official title, which is so important an element in the parochial 
idea. The singular thing is that there are Liberals who care not merely 
for the improvement of forms of government, but honestly desire the 
intellectual emancipation of the people, who yet can regard with favour 
an institution whose tendencies must tell so strongly in the opposite 
direction. ‘They would scorn to submit themselves to a teacher even of 
their own choice, and yet hold that it is the duty of the State to provide 
a religious guide for the mass of the people, who (if their theory be 
worth anything at all) ought to accept his instructions as true. But the 
spirit of the times is against a notion which can hardly be acceptable, 
except to those who hold that their own system is the truth, and that every 
clergyman should be bound to teach it and it only ; or those who would 
allow everyone to teach as he liked, since all dogmas are equally true and 
equally false. There are still parishes where Dissent has not obtruded, 
and where disputes between High Church and Low Church are un- 
known, but they are rare exceptions. It requires, in fact, a very 
clear-headed and strong-willed man to sustain the authority of the 
parish priest now-a-days. Archdeacon Denison has been able to do it, 
but he is a man of extraordinary power; and even he must have found 
the experiences of his later days somewhat different from those of forty 
years ago at Cuddesdon, where (he tells us in his autobiographic notes) 
‘‘ all things were pretty much in my own hands ; and, being of a despotic 
turn of mind, I ruled with a high hand.” Even in those days the vil- 
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lagers of Cuddesdon must have been conspicuous for their submissive 
temper, if we are to judge from the representations the Vicar gives of 
them. One of them had such absolute faith in his Vicar, that he almost 
killed himself by taking a dose which Mr. Denison had compounded for 
him, of sixty grains of rhubarb and thirty of magnesia, which his wife, 
after a natural remonstrance on the ground that ‘it would kill a horse 
and cow—at once silenced by an appeal to the wisdom of Master 
‘¢ goes and mixes up in a slop-basin, and brings it back with a spoon 
standing in the middle.” But even this was nothing as compared with 
the conduct of the whole congregation under circumstances of a 
specially trying character : 


“Christmas morning it was very cold, and we had a roaring fire. The 
people were generally very quiet and orderly in church, but that morning I 
noticed that before I- got to the end of the First Lesson everybody was 
fidgeting and looking about. This increased so much that I turned to the 
clerk, who, by a peculiar arrangement, sat just behind me, and said. 
‘Mortimer, what is all this disturbance about?’ ‘ Please, sir,’ he said, ‘ if 
you don’t stop reading, we shall all be burnt alive.’ ‘ Burnt alive ! What do 
you mean?’ ‘Please, sir, the church be a-fire’ I looked over my right 
shoulder, and saw sure enough that in the corner, where the flue-pipe crossed 
the wall-plate, about three feet square of the ceiling was red-hot. Upon this 
I said to the people, ‘I see there is a little accident ; you had better go and 
get ladders and plenty of water.’ Zhen, upon permission given, but not till 
then, out they went, and the church was cleared, so to speak, all in a 
moment.” 


After hearing that these patient rustics would have been satisfied, not 
only to see their church burnt down, but themselves “ burnt alive,” we 
are not astonished to learn that ‘‘ the outward discipline of the place 
was somewhat exact.” The good Archdeacon probably pushed the 
idea of his rights to an extreme, and yet he only exhibits, though some- 
what in caricature, the fundamental conception of the parish priest. If 
the yoke had not been considerably relaxed, it would have become 
intolerable, and the more so if the clergyman had got conscientious 
views of his duty to his parishioners. What a man possessed with an 
idea of this kind may do was seen recently at Akenham, where Mr. 
Drury felt himself bound, in the discharge of his duty as a parish priest, 
to wound the tenderest feelings of sorrowing parents mourning for their 
little one, to engage in an unseemly wrangle with another minister of the 
Gospel, and to bring a serious reproach upon his Church as well as 
himself. The case bears so immediately upon our subject, and has 
been so imperfectly understood, as to deserve full notice here. 

Mr. Drury, the Vicar of Akenham, was not maintaining the Burial 
law in its exclusiveness, for to that the parties concerned had quietly 
submitted as loyal citizens. He was asserting his right as parish priest 
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to prevent if possible his Dissenting neighbours from acting according to 
their convictions, and, if that could not be done, at all events to record 
his protest against conduct which he thought inconsistent with Christian 
teaching. Regarding baptism as essential to an entrance into the 
Church of Christ, he held that an unbaptized child was not a Christian, 
and that to bury it with the rites of Christian burial was a desecration. 
As the priest of the parish, therefore, he interposed to prevent the abuse, 
and he has been to a large extent upheld by some of the Church journals. 
This is a more serious affair even than the original offence. That 
was the error of a hot-headed individual, but this is the more deliberate 
utterance of writers who might have been expected to take a calmer 
view of the whole situation. Their championship isan indication of the 
extent to which these priestly pretensions would be pressed if possible. 
We do not wonder that they are excessively annoyed at the occur- 
rence, which is said to have exerted no little influence on the election 
in Argyleshire, where clear-headed Scotchmen felt that some of their 
traditional prejudice against “ black prelacy” was justified by a display 
of clerical bigotry which was an outrage upon common humanity, not 
to name Christian charity. Policy, however, if no higher consideration, 
should have taught them to try and weaken the impression of the affair 
by dealing with Mr. Drury as an extreme man, whose eccentricities it 
was impossible to justify. But, on the contrary, they preferred to select 
any other object of assault, and in one case the relationship of the Dis- 
senting landlord to the proprietor of the Christian World was dragged 
into the controversy, and the latter was attacked with an unreasoning 
violence, because he had uttered an emphatic protest against this new 
exhibition of priestly tyranny, whose full significance he had grasped. 
Nothing could be more futile than these endeavours to divert attention 
from the point at issue. The landlord of the unoffending Baptist was 
desirous that his tenant should not, in the hour of his bereavement, be 
deprived of that consolation and help which the presence of a Christian 
minister at the burial of his child might give. We do not throughout 
the whole of the proceedings find a single word or act of this gentle- 
man’s to which exception should be taken by any reasonable man, 
beyond the primary fault of being a Nonconformist, and of caring for the 
rights and feelings of his poorer neighbour. A man less likely to pro- 
voke a needless contention there is not in the county of Suffolk, and 
his selection of Mr. Wickham Tozer as the minister to officiate on the 
occasion, whether judicious or not, certainly indicated no desire for 
strife, that gentleman having been prominent of late chiefly by the 
interest he has shown in the Home Re-union movement, and by the 
friendly sentiments he has expressed to the Established Church. Now, 
unless English liberty is to be regarded as a thing of the past, and the 
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spirit of Jingoism is to be carried into the relations between Churchmen 
and Dissenters, it is hard to see why a Nonconformist squire is to be 
singled out for virulent abuse simply because he performed an act 
of Christian kindness ; still less why his relationship to the proprietor 
of the Christian World should be supposed to aggravate the offence. 
No doubt his action led to the serious scandal which has arisen, but he 
is not to be held responsible for consequences which were due, not to his 
considerate thought, but solely to Mr. Drury’s cruel mode of asserting an 
unwarrantable pretension, and teaching a doctrine which turns a Christian 
ordinance into a fetish and an instrument of priestly oppression. Dis- 
cussions and strifes of the kind are very painful, but the woe is unto 
him by whom the offence cometh ; and in this instance there can be no 
question that Mr. Drury was the offender, and that his offence was of a 
singularly wanton character. 

The action of the Vicar of Akenham, it must be insisted, is not to be 
confounded with that of those clergymen who feel bound to maintain 
their rights in the churchyards, or who refuse for conscience sake, to 
minister at the grave of the unbaptized. His was an attempt to assert 
priestly authority outside church and churchyard. It was a practical 
declaration that he, having the supervision of the parish as its priest, 
would not suffer Nonconformist heresy to pass unrebuked. It only 
needed another step for him to have invaded the Baptist Chapel, and 
there have uttered his warnings against the sin of giving Christian 
burial to a little child who had not been admitted into the kingdom of 
Christ. There would have been as much warrant for such a procedure 
as for that on which he ventured. He was not content to exclude the 
babe from his consecrated preserve, or to deprive the mourning parents 
of the solace they might have derived from the service of his Church, 
but, in his capacity as minister of the parish, he was determined to 
inflict on poor people, who were guilty of the atrocious sin of being 
Baptists, the penalty of their offence. In preference to employing 
words of our own to characterise his action, we quote those of the 
Church Times in reference to the refusal of Mr. Jolley to administer 
the Communion to Mr. Baylee so long as he insisted on maintaining an 
attitude of adoration : ‘‘A grosser piece of irreverence, a grosser piece 
of impertinence, a grosser invasion of the rights of conscience, a grosser 
piece of ‘sacerdotal assumption,’ a grosser interference with the privileges 
of the laity, could hardly have been conceived.” In Mr. Drury’s case, 
however, it was the liberty of those outside his own Church which was 
invaded, and Church defenders could do no worse service to their own 
cause than to encourage such an invasion of rights which Nonconformists 
have won for themselves by long and arduous struggle. Mr. Drury has 
his theory, and is perfectly justified in expounding and defending it, 
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and, so far as the internal administration of his Church is concerned, 
in acting upon it if it be in harmony with the law of the land. If it 
be really the theory of his Church, so much the worse for that Church 
in the conflicts which are before her. If it could be shown to be any 
part of Christianity, so much the better is the prospect of unbelief. 
Still, if Mr. Drury holds it, he must be loyal to conscience and maintain 
it. It is his attempt to override the rights of others, even in obedience 
to his faith, to which we object. They, too, have their consciences, and, 
happily, not only the law but the public opinion of the age protects them 
in the full exercise of their liberty. The parish priest who sets himself in 
opposition to those individual rights damages himself, and accelerates 
the overthrow of the system whose power he has thus abused. 

The clergy cannot put down Dissent by such action as that to 
which the Vicar of Akenham had recourse, and, to do them justice, 
there are but few who are disposed to follow so evil and impolitic an 
example. The ‘* Nonconforming members of the Church of England” 
must, at the same time, be a heavy cross to those who have a strong 
sense of their own rights as ministers of the parish. But, after all, they 
are not the chief difficulty of the clergyman. The relations between him 
and Dissenters have adjusted themselves after a fashion, and the wiser 
men of the order feel that the best policy is not to interfere with outsiders. 
Some may hope, by bland courtesy to Nonconformists as individuals, 
accompanied by a consistent refusal to accord any recognition to their 
Churches and ministers as such, to rebuke their lawlessness without 
wounding their feelings. Others may frankly and honourably unite with 
them in Christian works, seeking as far as possible to break down that 
wall of separation which the State maintains. Others, like the speaker 
at the recent Congress, who tells how he watched the free action of 
Methodist lay preachers in distant parts of his parish, may observe their 
efforts with mingled admiration and envy, sighing for the elasticity and 
liberty which they enjoy. And others may quietly do their best to 
thrust Dissent out of their parish by influence employed on squires or 
farmers. But the majority feel that whether its presence in their domain 
is welcome or not it has to be accepted, and they try to make the best 
of it. In the large towns the feeling between the clergy and Dissenting 
ministers has greatly improved, and even in the country districts there 
are many clergymen who rise nobly superior to the warping influences 
of their position, and cultivate friendly relations with men whom the 
law warrants them in regarding as intruders. 

It is the Nonconformists within the Church who are the greatest 
trouble, and it is all the worse because the Nonconformists in one 
parish would probably be loyal Churchmen in the next. Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies, in his paper at the recent Congress, regarded the differences of 
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teaching in the pulpit as of comparatively little moment, and would 
concede a liberty there which he would deny at the altar : 

“It was of primary importance, he believed, to make a clear distinction 

between forms of public worship and the opinion of individuals. A sermon 
or a publication was the utterance of an individual. Forms of worship were 
the heritage and property of the community. They were associated by the 
subtlest ties with the devotional feelings and dearest interests of a number 
of persons for whose use and benefit they had come into existence, and the 
public enjoyment of them was a sacred right which authority was bound to 
guard. When a clergyman introduced arbitrary changes in the customary 
ritual of a Church he confused meum and ¢uum. To say what he himself 
believed, was the preacher’s duty ; but the forms of worship belonged to the 
people, not to the priest who might come to minister amongst them. An ex- 
treme diversity in ritual called for restriction, not so much because it was so 
far from the safe middle or so divergent from the rubric, but because it was 
a violent invasion of the spiritual rights of the Church community. A 
worshipper was bound to accept the acknowledged ritual of his Church, but 
he might have a just ground of complaint if a special doctrinal character 
were thrust without his consent upon his devotions.” 
Of course all this was loudly applauded, but there is a good deal of 
special pleading in it. Were we, however, to accept even Mr. Davies’s 
representation, which very ingeniously cloaks the offences of an extreme 
Rationalism, while passing severest condemnation on mild Ritualism, 
this would not materially affect our view of the situation. Indeed, the 
differences about ritual, if not so vital, are even more visible, and 
through them it may happen that a man who is a devoted son of the 
Church in his own parish and feels there as a child at home, has only 
to cross the border-line and go into the church of the next parish to 
find himself as complete a stranger as though he had by some inad- 
vertence strayed into a Roman Catholic chapel. What is worse, the 
same change may be effected by the removal of one clergyman and the 
appointment of another in his own parish. ‘There are those to whom 
the doctrinal variations are not unimportant, and who cannot deal with 
them in Mr. Llewellyn Davies’ fashion as the aberrations of individuals, 
who could endure even the sight of a chasuble better than a dose of 
Rationalism, and who would rather their noses should be offended by 
the odour of incense than have their ears pained and their hearts 
wounded by sermons which dishonour their Lord, and the result of which 
would be to rob the Church of the Saviour. 

It is, however, of little importance to our argument whether the 
differences arise on matters of doctrine or ritual, so long as they are 
there. The Act of Uniformity surely meant essential uniformity, not 
the subdivision of the Church into three parties, which are really three 
Churches. But with the different schools having their representatives 
scattered over the whole country, a Churchman, even though adhering 
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to the Book of Common Prayer, may find himself practically a Noncon- 
formist, but labouring under greater disadvantages than those from which 
Nonconformists suffer ; or he may be in peace and security to-day, and, 
by some sudden change in the Zersonne/ of the clergy, find himself thrust 
into Nonconformity to-morrow. In the diocese of Durham, at present, 
the Ritualist, and even the extreme High Churchman, feels himself 
outside the pale of Church teaching and privilege, regarded by the 
authorities as little better than a Dissenter, or possibly worse. In the 
diocese of Salisbury the condition is altogether reversed, and the 
Evangelical learns by experience the unpleasantness of a Ritualist’s 
position in the northern diocese. As in dioceses so in parishes, with 
this difference, that the rule of a Bishop is not so absolute as that of 
the parochial clergyman ; the Bishop acts under the eye, and, to some 
extent, under the correcting influence, of public opinion, and it is 
therefore impossible, as it would be impolitic, for him to stamp the 
impress of his own mind upon the whole diocese. 

The parish clergyman is invested by the law with power to prevent 
the introduction of what he regards as error within the confines of his 
own district, and it is certainly not surprising either that he should teach 
and minister according to his own conscientious convictions, or that, 
believing these to be in accordance with the law of the Church.and the 
land, he should refuse to tolerate any departure from them in the parish 
over which he has control. An Evangelical clergyman holds that the 
Church of which he is a minister is Protestant, in fact, the very bulwark 
and defence of Protestantism. He abhors everything that is open to the 
slightest suspicion of Romish association: regards the surplice in the pulpit 
as the first sign of evil, the Eastward position as an attitude of medizeval 
superstition, and the lighted candles on the altar as the abomination of 
desolation in the holy place. Early communion, wafer-bread, surpliced 
choirs, all have the mark of the beast upon them, and are to be avoided. 
Perhaps he presses his ideas to a ludricous extreme, so intense is his 
dread of advancing a solitary step upon a road which may ultimately 
conduct to Rome. Such is the clergyman, but among his parishioners 
are some who have imbibed very contrary notions, who are possessed 
with a desire not only for an ornate but for a gorgeous ceremonial, 
who have heard of the beautiful service in some shrine of Ritualist wor- 
ship, perhaps been present and seen it themselves, and are intent on 
seeing a similar ceremonial in their own church. They think themselves 
the truest and best of Churchmen, but in the eye of the Rector they are 
discontented Nonconformists, and, as a matter of fact, they would beaimost 
as much at home in a plain Dissenting chapel as in the parish church. 
They have no hope of effecting a revolution in their own church, and there 
is no other in the parish. What are they todo? They may have means to 
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build a new church, and the parish may be so large as to make it de- 
sirable that a district should be taken out of it and made a separate 
cure. But this cannot be done without the consent of the present 
incumbent. They appeal to him, and then the other question arises, 
what is he to do? If he be a man of light and easy temper, who 
holds that the one law necessary to be observed in an Establishment so 
strangely constituted as ours is at present, is the law of mutual toleration 
to live and let live, who does not worry himself about mere theological 
or ritual distinctions, of course he will grant the permission, unless he 
foresees some special evil likely to accrue. But perhaps he has a con- 
science on these matters. He feels himself a defender of Protestantism, 
set to maintain its rights against the encroachments of Romish traitors, 
who are fattening on the spoils of a Church whose ruin they are working 
out. How can he yield to a demand which, in his view, practically 
means that a detachment of the enemy should be introduced into that 
part of the fortifications over which he has to watch ? 

This is no imaginary case, and, of course, what happens to the one 
party occurs also to its rival. If the one is in the ascendant in Little 
Pedlington, the other has possession of Cantborough. Probably both 
are open to the charge of Nonconformity, as departing in some point 
from the law of the Church, and claiming to enjoy a liberty which 
really belongs only to Dissenters ; but each insists on its own exclusive 
right, and is prepared to deal with its opponents as traitors. It cannot 
exclude these from the Church, and it does not choose to sacrifice the 
inestimable blessings of the Establishment by separating from them, 
but it has power within the parish, and (by means of the rector) will 
banish such mischievous intruders. If anyone wishes to see how far this 
can be carried, and what indignant feelings it can excite, he has only to 
refer to the Blue-book, already so freely used in these articles. So 
strong was the feeling of discontent which had thus been awakened, 
that Mr. J. M. Dale,son of the former eminent Vicar of St. Pancras, told 
the Committee that he wishes to secure for “ laymen, who are disaffected 
with the mode of the service administered by their incumbents, or 
those who have really been driven away from his church by the 
minister’s misconduct (we have instances nearly every week in the 
papers, and there is one to-day), a power of that kind for planting chapels 
wherever they like, and whether the Bishop consents or not. He may think 
the incumbent right and the parishioners wrong, but the parishioners 
are the persons to be consulted, and not the incumbent.” Mr. Dale is 
no doubt a reformer of an extreme school, who is not afraid to carry 
out his convictions to their proper issue. He thinks himself a good 
Churchman, but if his ideas be not Congregational we know not what 
they are. There are numbers of Churchmen, we are satisfied, who are 
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in sympathy with him in principle, though perhaps there are not many 
who would be so bold in utterance. They wish their congregations to 
be associated with the State, and enjoy all the honour and consideration 
thence accruing, but they desire at the same time to have the power of 
managing their own affairs. ‘They have a great respect for Bishops, as 
giving an air of style and fashion to their Church ; but as to their autho- 
rity—well, the parishioners must know better than the Bishop, who is 
ata distance. The feeling is so natural, especially in Englishmen, that 
we cannot be surprised at its existence, but we do marvel that clear- 
headed men do not see that such proposals mean not only the destruc- 
tion of the parochial system, and the setting aside of the Episcopal rule, 
but the overthrow of the Establishment. It is a remarkable illustration 
of the imbroglio into which all matters ecclesiastical have got that this 
should be overlooked. Clergymen have claimed to do as they will, 
and their congregations follow in their wake. 

But we are concerned here chiefly with the alleged grievance. It is 
set forth by Mr. H. T. Boodle, among other witnesses. He was a 
solicitor, who went to live in the parish of Wimbledom, where he found 
three churches, but in none of them could he find that for which his 
soul longed. His case, as described by himself, is alike melancholy 
and suggestive. His first step was to sign a memorial asking the rector 
to sanction some changes in a fourth church, an iron church, which 
was meant to serve as a preparatory building. ‘‘ The character of the 
services in the other churches I must ask the committee to imagine, 
from the requests contained in this memorial, because we asked for 
choral services, the weekly offertory, and free and open sittings. In all 
the other churches the services were the reverse. It is a real pain and 
grief to some to attend such services. It is a most distressing thing, 
after being hard at work all the week in London, to find that one 
cannot worship in the house of God on Sunday, and have the service 
conducted with that dignity and solemnity which ought to be devoted 
to such worship.” ‘There is something very pathetic in this complaint, 
but the excellent solicitor who thus unburdened his grief to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons must surely have forgotten that he 
was talking about a Church which does not profess to study individual 
tastes, and has, in fact, no right to accommodate itself to them, but, 
being established by law, has to be controlled by law. When Noncon- 
formists object to the support of the State being given to a Church 
from which they dissent, they are politely told that the fault is theirs, 
and not that of the nation ; that the Church is there for the benefit of 
all, and if they do not choose to avail themselves of the provision 
made, they have no grievance, and, in fact, ought to be extremely 
thankful that they are allowed to make what provision they please for 
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themselves. We can only say the same to Mr. Boodle and his distressed 
friends. Either the services of which he complains are according to 
law, and he ought to accept them, or leave a Church which does not meet 
his spiritual cravings. Or else they do not fulfil the requirements of law, 
and in that case he ought to call upon the Bishop to rebuke the vicar. 
If he says that both are within the permission of the law, he does not 
mend his position, for the only limit to the discretion of the vicar is the 
law, and if he has not disobeyed it, then discontented people have no 
locus standi. It is absurd to suppose that every man is to have his own 
way in an Established Church, and especially in one where the paro- 
chial system is the keystone of the arch. 

It would take too much space to pursue the story of a quarrel which 
lasted over some years, but nothing could better illustrate the extraor- 
dinary conception whicha number of these Nonconformists within the 
Establishment have got of their position in it. Apparently they fancy 
that they have been born to the privileges of the State Church, and 
are to enjoy them whether they are willing to conform to its conditions or 
not. There is not a hint that Mr. Haygarth, the vicar, had done anything 
to which fair objection could be taken. On the contrary, he seems to be 
an exemplary member of the ‘‘correct Church,” who eschews all extremes, 
follows the directions of the Prayer-book, and in cases of difficulty con- 
sults his Bishop. What is left to be desired? ‘The tone of my own 
Church views is the same as those of the present Bishop of London— 
moderate Church of England, neither going to one side or the other, 
and such as I believe to be God’s truth. I do not agree with those 
who take extreme views on either side.” It is to a man of this sort 
that Mr. Beresford Hope suggests that ‘with the great divergence of 
taste in this country, not merely in religious matters, but in all matters, 
it would be very desirable to keep the Church of England together by 
giving due scope to the tastes subject to the Prayer-book and the 
Rubrics. The answer is hardly as unexceptionable as the rest of the 
vicar’s procedure, and is subject to the conscience of the vicar, which 
ought not to be strained to give to his parishioners what he does not 
approve of himself.” It is really not a question of conscience, but of 
law. We admire Mr. Haygarth’s unwillingness to accommodate his 
conscience to the wishes of his parishioners, but whether his conscience 
approve or not he has no right to sanction a departure of law. If an 
act of uniformity was meant to sanction two styles of service, so 
different in tone that the one is utterly distasteful to the admirers of 
the other, we require a new dictionary with fresh definitions. 

Mr. Beresford Hope’s reasoning would carry him much further than 
he is prepared to go. They point to the repeal of the Act of Uniformity 
at least, and if the Church of England is to be modelled according to 
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his suggestions, why should it continue to have any special privilege? 
The establishment of a particular Church with a definite creed and 
ritual is intelligible ; but the continuance of the legal distinction, when 
all other distinction has been effaced, and consideration is shown to 
diversity of taste by allowing everybody to do what seemeth right in his 
own eyes, it is not easy to perceive. Mr. Boodle very innocently says : 
‘* I never was able to understand why, because a man is a member of 
the Church of England, which is no doubt a great advantage, he should 
be more fettered than Roman Catholics and Dissenters, and why 
Church of England people should not be able to build chapels and 
churches wherever they please, and to worship God wherever they 
please, within the law with regard to rites and ceremonies, provided 
there is a sufficient population.” This is delicious! The Liberation 
Society has often been reproached for proposing to emancipate those 
who are not in bondage to any man ; but here is an excellent Church- 
man who frankly says there are the fetters, and he does not like them. 
He wants to be as free as Dissenters, and sees no reason why he should 
not be; but at the same time he desires to retain the privilege and 
status of the Churchman. He seems to be unconscious how easily his 
statement might be reversed, and a Dissenter say, ‘‘I never was able 
to understand why, because a man is an Episcopalian, he should be 
more favoured by the State than a Methodist or Roman Catholic.” It 
is strange how hard it is for us to exercise so much imagination as to 
see our own case in the light in which it presents itself to others, look- 
ing at it from the opposite side. Mr. Boodle and his friends can easily 
be as Roman Catholics and Dissenters, but they must be content to 
accept their position as a whole. ‘They may escape the annoyance of 
the parochial system, but in order to that they must abandon the insti- 
tution of which it forms an essential part. Archdeacon Denison, with 
his determination to rule, is the truest representative of the parish 
priest, and those who would kick against such authority must be careful 
how they point to the cultured gentleman appointed to teach and _ pre- 
side in every district as a product of the Establishment so excellent 
that he should reconcile us to the endurance of any inequality the insti- 
tution may inflict. 





GOLDEN TEXTS. 


Gotpen TextTs.* 


Nov. 3.—“ Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy: when I fall I shall 
arise; when I sit in darkness, the Lord shall be a light unto me.”— 
Micah vii. 8. 


T is a woful picture which Micah draws of Israel in this chapter. 
The land was like an orchard that has been beaten of its fruit, like 
a vineyard of which the grapes and figs have been gathered ; there was 
scarcely a good man left in it. They were plotting every man against 
his neighbour's life ; the hands of their princes were busy only for evil ; 
their judges were ready, for the sake of a bribe, to become instruments 
of tyranny to the great. The righteous found themselves beset on 
every side as with briers and a thorn hedge. Such social anarchy pre- 
vailed, that a man’s foes were often those of his own household. Now 
when loyalty and affection cannot be counted upon even within the 
circle of kinship, the lowest depth of national disorganisation is reached ; 
a nation is already ruined. The prophet makes his country’s misery 
his own; he identifies himself with its degradation ; he bears its sick- 
ness, and carries its sorrows: “ Woe is me! for I am as when they 
gather the summer fruits, as the grape-gleanings of the vintage : there 
is no cluster to eat, no early fig which my soul desireth.” But if he 
makes its misery his own, he also transfers to it his faith. He recog- 
nises its deep corruption ; he foresees its inevitable punishment ; his 
prophetic ear already catches the insulting laughter of the Assyrian 
conqueror ; but there is still one quarter towards which he can look in 
hope: “ Butas forme, I will look unto the Lord; I will wait for the God 
of my salvation: my God will hear me. Rejoice not against me, O 
mine enemy ; for if I have fallen, I shall arise ; if I sit in darkness, the 
Lord shall be a light unto me.” 

This Golden Text eminently fits a nation suffering from some great 
calamity that has humbled it at the feet of an exulting foe, but which 
still clings, by the better portion of its people, to hope in God and 
confidence in His restoring mercy. At the same time, as the language 
of personal humility and hope, it is worthy of any good man whose feet 
may have slipped in the way of godliness. 


* In the Lessons of the Sunday-School Union for 1878, there are certain passages 
of Scripture selected for repetition: these are called ‘‘Golden Texts.” The texts 
illustrated in this series of papers are those appointed for repetition on Sunday morning. 
The papers are not written with the intention of furnishing teachers with materials 
which they can use in their classes without trouble; but to assist their own meditation 
on the texts which they have to explain to the children. Parents, too, may with 
advantage have their thoughts occupiel with the passages of Scripture which their 
boys and girls are repeating at school. 
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It reminds us of the power of recovery that exists in a good man. If 
he fall, he will arise. Something analogous to this is found in a healthy 
bodily constitution. Persons enjoying this advantage quickly recover 
from accidents and fevers which to most men would be fatal. Their 
bones set easily, their flesh heals kindly, and their nerves quickly 
recover from any shock that has shaken them. There is a resisting 
power in their constitution which throws off disease and re-establishes 
health. They have an abundance of life in them. So a good man, 
whose conduct is in the main determined by the fear and love of God, 
has within him a perennial spring of spiritual vitality. In some hour 
and power of darkness, yielding to a strong natural desire, or stung by 
some great provocation, he may fall into sin. But it is a contradiction 
of his truest, deepest nature, an interruption to the usual course of his 
life. We might call it a moral accident, occasioned by the wickedness 
of some other person, or arising out of a not inculpable carelessness. 
But what takes place in such a case? A good man has fallen, and 
incurred the guilt, shame, and sorrow inseparable from wrong-doing. 
First of all, his sense of these terrible consequences is keener than that 
of less spiritual men. The good principle in him that has been 
wounded by his transgression makes a great effort to repair the injury. 
The smarting sense of guilt and shame is accompanied by a healing 
process of repentance. Next, he strives to repair, by a fresh and 
fervent application to Divine mercy, his peace with God. Then he takes 
note of the weakness of character which his fall has revealed, and 
humbly resolves to be more watchful in that direction for the future. In 
an unspiritual man, one lapse into sin makes another only too easy ; 
but when a good man falls and repents; the pain and sorrow suffered 
from his fall become a barrier against the repetition of the fault, a 
counterweight to the tendency of habit. And just as, in a man of sound 
bodily constitution, a bone that has been broken and re-united is often 
stronger in the injured place than it was before, so a good man may be 
in less danger from a particular temptation after having been once 
betrayed by it than had he never fallen. Thus, to instance the Apostle 
Peter, the remembrance of an hour when he went out from the presence 
of Jesus, weeping bitterly for his cowardice in denying Him, had doubt- 
less something to do with his boldness when, only a few months after, 
in company with John, he confronted the displeasure and power of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim. 

The text expresses a confident hope of such moral restoration. This 
is true to spiritual nature, and we may see the grounds of it. The con- 
sciousness a good man has that his fall is a contradiction to the general 
bent of his character, that his better nature repudiates his fault, that he 
hates himself for it—all these considerations assure him that God has 
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not cast him off, and that, though he may be punished, there is forgive 
ness for him. If the evil one tempt him to recklessness, or mock his 
contrition by suggestions of despair, his faith answers, “I will look unto 
the Lord; I will wait for the God of my salvation: my God will 
hear me.” 

Besides, he has ample and firmer ground for this faith outside of any- 
thing hopeful in the aspect of his past experience. “ If any man sin, 
he hath an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” The 
love that redeemed him and won him to truth and goodness will not let 
him go as long as recovery is possible. ‘Though in the hour of sin the 
Saviour’s look of reproach be terrible, and set a man weeping bitterly, 
His sympathy will not be wanting, nor His mighty intercession that the 
faith of the fallen may not utterly fail. (Luke xxii. 31, 32.) 

There seems a peculiar opening in such a case for the good offices of 
the Saviour, because He has Himself been tempted, and because in 
Him Divine excellence exists in the form of evil-resisting virtue. God 
cannot be tempted of evil, and His holiness, therefore, does not take the 
form of defence against it. Holy principle assumes various moral 
forms, and takes different intellectual attitudes, according to the work it 
has todo. The advocacy of the Lord Jesus, which is the scriptural 
mode of representing the special sympathy for fallen man that exists in 
the Godhead, seems to grow out of His eternal Sonship. It is part of 
His functions as the Mediator. Just as the Divine perfections are 
permanently exhibited in the Eternal Son in that filial form in which 
they are capable of being imitated by dependent beings ; just as the in- 
effable wisdom of the infinite God is translated in Christ into treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge that can be apprehended by finite minds (Col. 
ii. 3); so Divine holiness, as it exists in the Son of God, takes that form 
of spiritual power most needed by men who are battling with tempta- 
tion, while Divine sympathy and mercy are in Him transmuted into a 
brotherly helpfulness that makes them more easily apprehended for our 
support and comfort. The corn of Divine love, as it springs out of the 
fertile soil of the Divine nature, is converted in Christ into a Bread of 
Life that it may be more readily assimilated by human need. Christ is 
a Vine in which God has stored the richest gifts of His love in a form 
that has an organic adaptation to the life of the branches. Thus the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost are not three blessings, but one. 

In the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, wherever we read of the 
Apostles being in positions of temptation and peril, it is the Lord who 
appears to them, the Lord who stands by them, the Lord who assures 
them that His grace is sufficient for them. The reason for this is, not that 
Jesus Christ had more pity and concern for His servants than their 
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Father in heaven (He Himself anticipates and forbids any such notion : 
** And I say not that I will pray the Father for you” (ce/a va sans dire) 
“for the Father Himself loveth you, because ye have loved Me, and 
believed that I came out from God”), but, as I have explained, because 
Divine power and help as they exist in the Lord Jesus are more readily 
communicated to us than the direct energy of God. He has all the 
virtues of lowliness, submission, obedience, self-consecration, which are 
the forms of holiness most appropriate to a creature ; and the energy of 
holiness, by which evil is resisted, exists in Him interwoven with an 
experience of the weakness of our flesh which makes it more attractive 
to our confidence, while His sympathy, touched by His recollections 
of earthly sorrow, is more sweetly tuned to the ear of a contrite 
spirit. 

Should any of you be overtaken in a fault, remember the Lord’s past 
loving-kindness and tender mercy. The enemy of souls may insult you 
for your inconsistency, and urge a score of reasons why you should 
conclude that you have neither part nor lot in Christ ; but hold up the 
shield of faith, battered and broken as it may be, against these fiery 
darts of the wicked one. “ Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy! If 
I have fallen, I shall arise.” Be sure that in such an hour the Friend 
who sticketh closer than a brother will not fail you. Though you have 
grieved His Holy Spirit, He will accept your repentance, and replenish 
your humbled soul with more grace. That you have fallen is no reason 
for remaining down. Lose no time in repairing your peace with God. 
Consecrate yourself afresh to His will. Put up some new fence of 
prayer, resolution, and watchfulness against the temptation by which 
you have been overcome. Bear the indignation of the Lord until He 
plead your cause, bring you forth to the light, and cause you to behold 
His salvation. Thus you will gain a lesson of practical wisdom, and 
taste afresh that the Lord is gracious. 


Nov. 10.—“ And Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
Jrom following after thee ; for whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God; where thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried; the 
Lord do so to me, and more also, tf aught but death part thee and me.” 
—Ruth i. 16, 17. 

These exquisitely pathetic words furnish an illustration of the 
chastening, endearing power of acommon sorrow. Ruth clave unto 
her mother-in-law, Naomi. She had been received into her mother- 
in-law’s house in better days with the welcome due to a daughter, and 
now that death had made them partners in a common sorrow, she 
could not bring herself to break the tie that bound them together. No, 
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she would go and be a daughter to her husband’s mother, and by the 
labour of her hands lighten the cares of her declining years. The 
chastening, endearing power of sorrow should reconcile us to it. Surely 
it is better to be grieved than to grow hard, to suffer the pains of 
tenderness than not be tender. Life owes what beauty, pathos, and 
sweetness it possesses mainly to the sorrows that occasionally over- 
shadow it. Prosperity, which fills a generous hand, rarely unlocks a 
grasping fist. Health and plenty bring no tears, but the clinging ten- 
drils of affection do not grow in the bright days of an unclouded sun. 
When a great sorrow comes to a family, self-assertion droops its head, 
jealousy is forgotten in the interchanges of sympathy, and a common 
loss reveals mutual ties and joys scarcely known before. Trouble and 
sorrow furnish occasion for the gentle offices of affection, and, by giving 
exercise to love, strengthen it. They reveal the hidden graces of those 
with whom we live. Patience with her pale flowers comes into bloom, 
and the passion-flower of self-sacrifice opens its purple petals. We sce 
the face of some fellow-sufferer as men saw Stephen’s—as it had been the 
face of an angel. It is these moods of human feeling that reveal the 
loftiness and beauty of human nature. The grandeur, heroism, strong 
patience, and enduring tenderness of which men are capable, come not 
out while they are merely eating and drinking, trading and marrying, 
toiling and studying. It is only sorrow that reveals the image of God 
within them. Go into yonder cottage where lives some hard-faring 
labouring man, who can scarcely find bread for his children and keep a 
decent home about him. Few words of tenderness, perhaps, are spoken 
between him and the partner of his toils. Hard work and weariness 
furnish scant inspiration of the graces of affection ; but see them bending 
over a dead child—the youngest, feeblest lamb of the flock ; watch their 
tears that fall together upon the babe’s white face, and listen to the 
broken words of comfort with which the husband tries to staunch the 
mother’s bleeding heart. Ah, it isa sacred moment! Affection gathers 
strength in it for many a trying, weary day that awaits them in life’s 
journey before their pilgrimage shall end in the place where the weary 
are atrest. And their experience is only one of athousand. Depend 
upon it, our strongest, tenderest ties, our brightest virtues and most 
divine attractions, are born of our sorrows. Let this most certain fact 
teach us to be patient of them. It is not in nature to welcome them, 
but when they come let us be more anxious to obtain the blessing they 
bring than to be rid of them. When sorrow comes to us, let us pray 
that it may be sanctified, and not be taken from us until we have 
discerned the beauty of the face which is hidden beneath its veil. 

To pass to another thought, Ruth’s speech to Naomi illustrates the 
self-effacement of deep affection. She makes no bargain with her 
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mother-in-law for a return of consideration and kindness ; she simply 
asks to be with her and serve her. It is good for us to turn aside and 
see this great sight—a human heart aflame with a strong, unselfish 
affection, burning but not consumed, feeding its own fires. We have 
so often to think of what is due to us, to assert rights which have been 
ignored, or to complain of injuries that have been inflicted, that we are 
apt to think that justice is all ; that if we are just to all about us, nothing 
more is to be expected. And certainly it is something to owe no man 
anything, to satisfy every rightful claim and meet every just demand, but 
above this kingdom of boundaries, measurements, and balances there is 
a heaven of love to which we should strive to rise. We cannot be 
developing our best capacities or exercising our noblest affections if 
there is no one whom we are loving with the generous self-abandonment 
that never asks: How much have I given? or, How much have I 
received in return? It is your misfortune if there be no human being 
whom you love after this fashion. Perhaps it is your fault. Few 
are so poor of kin as not to have husband or wife, parent or child, 
brother or sister or friend, on whom they may lavish a love of this kind 
and not deem it waste. No one is injured by being loved too well. 
Many are starved and desolate for the lack of love. Set to work to 
strengthen and refine your affection. Refuse to assert your rights ; 
patiently accept your injuries; deny yourself the luxury of self-justifi- 
cation ; take every opportunity of self-sacrifice, and the smouldering 
flame of your affection will gradually kindle and rise until it will burn 
like a beacon. One deep, strong, unselfish affection in a man’s or 
woman’s heart is a well of living water, a source of pure thoughts, a sen- 
sitive place for kindred sympathies to touch, a point of attachment for 
the Holy Spirit of God. Warm and unsophisticated natural affections 
constitute that honest and good heart in which the good seed of the 
kingdom brings forth abundantly. 

In conclusion, Ruth’s conduct is an example of the paramount claims 
of conscience and religion over ties of nationality and kindred. She 
had learned “to trust under the wings of the Lord God of Israel,” and 
now her choice was irrevocably made: ‘Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.” 

This determination is all the more striking when we consider the 
affectionateness of Ruth’s nature. Her own Moabite home was not with- 
outits charm for her, but beneath the roof of Naomi she had found not 
only a husband, but a God who satisfied her heart. ‘The call to sacri- 
fice country or kindred for God’s sake does not often come to men now, 
at least not in the form in which it presented itself to Ruth. But in 
less obvious ways the painful choice has often to be made between the 
love of kindred and the love of Christ, between the friendship of the 
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world and friendship with God. Conscience and affection are not 
always on the same side. Whenever we have to choose between them, 
our faithfulness to Christ is put to this severe test. No doubt many 
persons delude themselves into thinking that they are following con- 
science when they are simply self-opinionated and self-willed, but making 
deductions for cases of this kind, there are still occasions in life when 
principles are inconvenient, and those who are anxious for our success 
in life will want us to set them aside. Then we must brave sacrifices of 
affection if we would be faithful to our duty and our God. 


Nov. 17.— Therefore also have I lent him to the Lord; as long as he 
liveth he shall be lent to the Lord. And he worshipped the Lord there.” 
—1 Sam. i. 28. 

In other words, Samuel, the child of many prayers, shall be a Naza- 
rite for life, openly consecrated to the Lord in the sight of all Israel. 
There is a play upon words in the original of this passage which cannot 
be very happily rendered into English. Hannah says: “ Concerning 
this child I prayed ; and the Lord hath given me my request which I 
requested of Him. ‘Therefore also do I let him be in request for the 
Lord ; as long as he liveth he shall be in request for the Lord.” The 
idea is, that what God gave so graciously she spontaneously surrendered 
again for His service. 

In order to understand the destination of this child we must answer 
the. question: What ideal was the Nazaritic vow intended to create in 
the minds of the Israelites? Like the sacrifices, the festivals, and the 
priestly office itself, it was the shadow of some good thing to be widely 
realised in the future. What was this good thing? Something more 
than is attained by the mere exercise of self-denial. One habit of self- 
denial, carried through life, though it be in some little thing, is a stream 
of living water that gathers force and volume, and becomes ever more 
cleansing to the heart as it flows on; it is a little crystal of moral 
strength about which other crystals form, and help to build up a holy 
character. But the ideal of the Nazaritic vow was something higher 
than this. As the name imports, a Nazarite denotes a consecrated person. 
All the restrictions of the vow contributed to the expression of this idea. 
It was essentially a sacrifice of the person to the Lord. And since the 
use of wine and strong drink tended in many persons to impair the 
perfect clearness of their thoughts, and to dull the sensitiveness of their 
conscience, even when not carried to a degree that could be branded as 
intemperance, this was forbidden, that with all their powers, to the 
utmost of their energy, they might serve God. ‘The prohibition of the 
entire produce of the vine seems designed to prevent any relaxation of 
the restriction, and render the Nazarite abstinence more obvious to 
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society. The preservation of the hair was another expedient for the 
expression of the completeness of a Nazarite’s consecration. The hair 
is the least vital part of the human body, and most easily separated from 
it. It is the mere fringe, as it were, of the body. For this very reason 
it was to be religiously preserved, as a visible token that the whole man, 
even to the feeblest and least necessary of his endowments, was to be 
given to God’s service. This explanation is confirmed by the fact that 
at the termination of the Nazarite’s vow, when victims were offered in 
substitution for the Nazarite’s person, the shorn hair was consumed in the 
fire of the altar of burnt-offering as belonging to the Lord. Again, death 
was always treated, under the Mosaic law, as associated with sin and 
corruption. Any person touching a dead body had to perform a rite of 
purification, and remain unclean till sundown. For a high-priest or a 
Nazarite to touch a dead body, was to incur a disqualification for the 
service of Jehovah. They were forbidden, therefore, to render any 
offices to the dead, that the idea might be brought out that all their 
energies and all their time were to be devoted to the Lord. 

Now what is the spiritual reality of which the typical person of the 
Nazarite was the shadow? Obviously we have the answer in those 
memorable words of St. Paul: ‘‘I beseech you therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service ”—your moral 
and spiritual serving of God; “and be not conformed to this world : 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” An out- 
ward exhibition of the absence of worldly conformity could only be 
given by means of some abstinence from the ordinary usages and indul- 
gences of society ; hence the somewhat ascetic aspect of the Nazarite’s 
mode of life. But asceticism does not belong to the idea of consecration 
to God. The sacrifice which a Christian is called to make does not 
cut him off from his brethren, because it is a sacrifice of his own incli- 
nations and pleasures with a view to their benefit. Rather does it 
unite him more closely with them. Its effect is not to subject him to 
any outward bond, but to confirm him in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made him free by conforming him to the mind and will of his Lord. 
Our Lord, therefore, a true Nazarite in spirit, practised no asceticism, 
separated Himself in no way from society and its innocent customs. 
His consecration belonged to a higher sphere than that of outward 
forms. Ours should rise towards the same level. If we fast, we 
must not appear unto men to fast, but fast in secret before God—fast 
from mentai pleasures, that with mind and heart we may more com- 
pletely serve Him. 

he drift of this train of thought will now be obvious. Under the 
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elder dispensation, one family of the tribes of Israel was consecrated 
to the priesthood, but under the law of Christ the whole company of 
believers is “a spiritual priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God by Jesus Christ.” Again, under the institutions of Moses, 
persons were set apart for a short term of their lives,—here and there, 
a man or woman for the whole term of life,—as visibly consecrated to 
the Lord ; but under the New Testament dispensation all the Lord’s 
people should be Nazarites in the sense of being living sacrifices to 
His holy will. 

It is not, therefore, one parent out of ten thousand who has received 
special mercies in connection with some dear child, that should present 
her child to the Lord, but every Christian father and mother. In virtue 
of their faith, as St. Paul teaches, their children are all holy. God has 
already a claim upon them. They may say of each dear child: ‘‘I 
have given him to the Lord; as long as he liveth, he shall be given to 
the Lord.” This thought is of course at the root of infant baptism, 
and indicates its essential harmony with the mind of Christ. 

Nor does it follow from this that their children must be employed in 
the ministry of the Word, whether as ministers, missionaries, or 
teachers. Persons may be devoted to Christ without doing what is 
generally regarded as in a special sense Christian work. No separation 
from society is required, no abandonment of innocent callings, no re- 
linquishment of family ties and domestic duties, but simply the heart 
given to Christ, so that all earthly relations and employments may be 
used for His glory and be held with a loose hand, to be either followed 
or relinquished as His providence shall indicate. Of course this in- 
cludes a willingness to serve Him in the pastorate of the Church, in 
the mission field, in the teacher’s chair, in the cottages of the poor, by 
the bedsides of the sick, in the hospital, among the wounded on the 
battle-field, in the workhouse, in the prison, or wherever else Christian 
benevolence may recognise a sphere of work. But the centre and 
soul of all is the giving of the heart to Christ, the surrender of the 
child, the man, the woman, to His will. 

Christian parents, have you thus given your children to the Lord? 
Have you brought them in prayer to His feet, and do you, whenever 
you come before Him in worship, renew the consecration? Is your 
first desire for them that they may be His? Are your methods of 
training, your choice of companions and schools, your plans for their 
future life, your ambitions and hopes on their behalf, all subordinated 
to this one great end, that they may be the Lord’s as long as they live? 
This is your duty. ‘To this the mercies of God in your own redemp- 
tion constrain you. Has He taught you the evil of sin, bowed your 
souls in contrition, chased away your dark and guilty fears by the sweet 
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dawn of His mercy in Christ, and made you feel that peace with Him 
is a joy unspeakable, an inexhaustible spring of strength and purity? 
Have you anything that can compare with your hope of eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord? Then what position shall you covet 
for your sons, what dowry shall you desire to give your daughters in 
comparison with the grace of Christ? The law of God written in your 
heart is your own truest joy. Oh, what so precious for your children? 
Should not all your thoughts, hopes, and prayers be concentrated upon 
this one aim, that your children may be the Lord’s as long as they 
live ? 

Nov. 24.—*' Z love them that love Me, and those that seek Me early shall 

jind Me.” —Preverbs viii. 17. 

There are broad texts and narrow. ‘The scope of the broad should 
not be limited by the restraints of the narrow, nor the intensity of the 
narrow weakened by the open margins of the broad. That God loves 
them that love Him is no prejudice to the fact that He is often found 
of them that sought Him not. The narrow is included in the broad 
like a tramway in a wide street. Jesus says that God is kind to the 
unthankful, then how much more kind He must be to the thankful! 
If He is sometimes found by those who have never sought Him, how 
certainly will He be found by such as seek Him with all their hearts ! 
If He loved us before we loved Him, how tenderly and deeply will He 
love us when we return His love! To see the whole truth we must 
put the narrow and the broad texts together. 

This Golden Text assures us that our heavenly Father will rami 
respond to any love we may show Him. There is nothing He values 
so much as love, for omnipotence cannot command it. It is in its 
very essence spontaneous. Besides, our love is the highest honour we 
can pay, for it is only won by goodness, tenderness, and beauty. To 
love God, therefore, is all the same as to praise Him for these excel- 
lencies. Our love is the highest homage we can render, because it is a 
proffer of personal devotion ; and the greatest benefit we can confer, 
because it is the key to all we possess. No wonder that God prizes 
love. A generous nature is always touched by services of affection. 
The noble-hearted David refused to drink the water from the well of 
Bethlehem which his followers fetched for him at the risk of their 
lives. Such devotion, he felt, was only for God. Very great love 
shown us by a fellow-creature humbles us, so keenly do we feel our 
unworthiness of it. We cannot meet it as it deserves to be met. But 
when we have broken our little alabaster-box of love upon our Lord, 
He can show His appreciation by a world-enduring benediction. An 
act of spontaneous love on our part gives Him an opportunity of being 
as generous as His nature prompts without doing us any harm. When 
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we are only feeling after Him, if haply we may find Him, He is in- 
stantly drawn to us. 

Is it a question with us of finding God? Then we must first know 
something about Him., Some knowledge of God is necessary to guide 
us in this search, or how shall we know when we have found Him? 
Possibly, He has been a long time with us, and we have failed to re- 
cognise Him. God is not to be found by our bodily senses, nor by a 
taste for the beautiful, nor by calculating reason, nor by discerning 
judgment. Have we any other sense, then, by which we can know 
God? If we have, this sense will make us feel somewhat when God 
is near; we shall tremble and be afraid, or we shall be awed and de- 
lighted. We are all familiar with an uneasiness that is caused by no 
bodily pain or external trouble, with a joy that wells up from a hidden 
spring. The condemnation of conscience makes our inner heavens 
black with clouds, its approval clears the sky and brings back the sun- 
shine. Conscience is evidently the reflection of something that is not 
ourselves. Its authority has its origin without us. We can neither 
silence it, nor flee from it. It is a veil which both hides and reveals 
the presence of God. ‘The inward ache we feel is caused by God’s 
frown, the sweet peace which comes with self-approval is God’s smile. 
Through our conscience, then, we know God ; what He hates and what 
He loves ; that He is good, and that evil is far from Him. 

But we need some more satisfying knowledge of God than is to be 
obtained from the disclosures of conscience, some assurance that He 
is merciful, and will condescend to guide and comfort us. Where, then, 
shall we seek for Him? Let us ask those who have been successful in 
this quest. . David found Him in nature. For him the beautiful light 
was God's garment, the thunder God’s voice, the course of events the 
march of His footsteps. And he was right, for there is a voice in 
nature which speaks only to reason’s ear, and which can be no other 
than the voice of the Supreme Reason. He found Him also in the 
sanctuary, in the revelations of type and symbol, in the sanctities of 
his highest aspirations and affections, and in the Scriptures. We have 
a still better revelation. His glory shines in the face of Jesus Christ. 
This was where the Apostles found Him. ‘Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou only hast the words of eternal life.” In the same mirrors, 
looking for Him on our knees, we shall also behold His face. 

Our experience, when we find God, confirms the account that has 
been given of the way to seek Him. We feel, through conscience, His 
frown or smile. The inward man also recognises His voice in the 
Scriptures, and discerns His glory in Christ. So when we find Him, 
it seems as though conscience had been touched into ten times its 
former sensitiveness. All our bad conduct looks so much worss than 
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it did before, and we feel a great deal more unhappy. God’s frown 
seems heavier and blacker than we had ever known it. This sets us 
longing for His smile—His smile of forgiveness. Then we hear of 
God’s Son dying for the guilty, and of the promised pardon. Believing 
this, we see God in a new light, as hating the wrong but pitying the 
wrong-doer. Peace comes when we think of this, and trust in our 
new-found Saviour. Now we know God as our merciful Father, who 
has always loved us, and has forgiven us in Christ, and we cry, ‘‘ We 
have found Him, we have found Him, the pardoning God.” This will 
always be the experience of those who seek Him early, making the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness their first quest. He may hide 
Himself for a while, to draw them on and increase their hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, but they that ask shall receive, they that seek 
shall find, and to them that knock it shall be opened. 
Newbury. E. W. SHALDERS. 
————-+ noo oto ————— 


THE AUTUMNAL SESSION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNIon. 


IVERPOOL received the Congregational Union last month with a 
noble hospitality. Judging from the official “ List of Visitors,” 
the number of ministers and delegates that attended the meetings must 
have been enormous ; and men of all Churches— Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Baptists, as well as Congregationalists—threw 
open their houses and gave us a hearty welcome. The Mayor—a 
Churchman and a Conservative—issued an invitation to an ‘‘ At Home” 
at the Town Hall, and received with great cordiality those who were 
able to avail themselves of his invitation. The arrangements made by 
the local committee were admirable. 

We trust that our courteous hosts have had no reason to complain of 
the discourtesy of their guests. We heard, indeed, of a Liverpool lady 
who travelled from Scotland that she might receive and entertain two 
of the delegates, and travelled in vain: her guests never came, and she 
received no expianation of their absence. If these gentlemen were 
under no mistake about the house where they were to stay, their silence: 
was inexcusable. Even if they were prevented from coming by some 
accident that occurred at the last moment, the telegraph was available, 
and they should have used it. In former years we have been told 
that ministers and delegates, after returning home, have omitted to 
write a single line of acknowledgment to the hosts who have generously 
entertained them. We hope that our manners are mending ; if they 
are not, it might be well for the Union to issue a tract on “ Minor 
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Morals,” reminding those who are accustomed to attend the Autumnal 
Meetings, that if it is a Christian virtue to “ entertain strangers,” there 
are corresponding virtues to be exhibited by the strangers who are 
entertained. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s sermon on Monday evening produced a very deep 
impression ; we trust that the preacher is destined to render great 
services to English Congregationalism. 

That Mr. Baldwin Brown should have thought it necessary to 
revive the discussions which occupied the assembly in the spring we 
deeply regret. But with his conception of the duty of a chairman 
he had no choice, and it is satisfactory to discover that in the 
summer sunlight the ghost which haunted him last May has begun 
to vanish into thin air. He has discovered ‘‘that we are really more 
of one mind about the unwisdom of creed-making and excommuni- 
cation than might at first sight be supposed.” This is satisfactory ; 
and there can be little doubt that in the course of a few months 
his alarm will wholly subside. We do not care to follow Mr. Brown 
in the controversy which he has re-opened, but we venture to say 
that those who differ from him about the true functions of the president 
of such an assembly as the Congregational Union, do not believe that 
the chairman should “ pose as an ornamental figure-head to the com- 
munity, to prophesy pleasant things, and to hint in a guarded manner 
as to what was to be purified or reformed.’’ We do not want the chair- 
man to be an ‘‘ ornamental figure-head ;”’ but neither do we want him 
to be an iron ‘‘ram,” to smash and destroy resolutions agreed upon by 
the Committee of the assembly over which he is presiding. Does Mr. 
Brown really think that his predecessors, who recognised, as many of 
us think, the unwritten law which he has conscientiously broken, 
regarded themselves as nothing more than an ‘‘an ornamental figure- 
head” to the assembly? Dr. Raffles, Dr. Bennett, Dr. Vaughan, Dr. 
Hamilton, Mr. Binney, Mr. Kelly, Dr. Halley, Samuel Martin, 
Dr. Mellor, Dr. Allon, David Thomas, Mr. Rogers, Dr. Thom- 
son—were they figure-heads, and nothing more? Could Mr. Brown, 
with all his wealth of knowledge and all the fervour of his eloquence, 
discover no subject on which he could have spoken, so as to deepen 
the faith, intensify the zeal, and augment the moral and _ religious 
strength of the assembly, except the one subject on which he knew 
that he must come into definite collision with the majority of the Com- 
mittee, and with many of his brethren? In his Liverpool address he 
touched a question which, we think, he might with immense advantage 
have discussed at much greater length—the causes of unbelief; and if, 
in discussing it, he had relieved his conscience by giving a parting blow 
at the resolutions adopted in May, no one would have complained. 
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What he said, and said wisely and effectively on this subject, makes us 
keenly regret that he had not left himself time to say very much more. 

The Chairman’s address was the great event of the week. 
The topics which occupied the assembly on Wednesday and 
Thursday were not of a kind to provoke much debate. It was a very 
serious loss that, through the illness of Mr. Joshua Harrison, the sub- 
ject which he had engaged to introduce, and the discussion of which had 
been anticipated by many with the deepest interest, fell through. ‘“ The 
Religious Condition of our Churches” is, after all, the critical ques- 
tion. 

We think that the Committee might, with advantage, consider 
whether, in the absence of topics which are likely to be vigorously de- 
bated, it would not be wise to give a large part of one or two of the 
morning meetings to a statement of the claims of some of our greater 
enterprises. Why should not the deputation from the Irish or Scottish 
Congregational Union have a chance of placing the whole case of 
Congregationalism in Ireland or Scotland before the Assembly? Why 
should not our own delegate to Ireland or Scotland be required to sus- 
tain his appeals? Why should not the Australian delegate have a 
similar opportunity, and why should he not be similarly sustained by 
brethren who are familiar with the religious condition of the colonies? 
Instead of the pleasant, fraternal speeches which the representatives of 
other Unions suppose that they are expected to make, we think that 
they should be sometimes asked to do their very best to give full and 
exact information, and if there is any appeal to urge, should have the 
chance of urging it with all the vigour and earnestness of which they 
are capable. We are convinced that the members of the Union know 
very little about evangelistic work in Ireland, and very little about the 
real necessities of the colonies, About the evangelistic work of Con- 
gregationalism on the Continent, many of us know still less. The 
Autumnal Meetings of the Union afford a great opportunity for securing 
the sympathy of our Churches for kinds of work which, notwithstanding 
their importance, are regarded with very little interest. 

The evening meetings were crowded and enthusiastic; but it was 
a misfortune that Mr. Hannay’s indisposition prevented him from 
speaking in the Philharmonic Hall on behalf of the Church Aid Society. 
While it is very undesirable that it should even appear that he is ever 
left alone to plead for the great scheme with which his name will be so 
honourably associated, his knowledge of the necessities which origi- 
nated it, and his enthusiasm in pleading for it, give his advocacy a 
unique power. The Committee of the Union will, we trust, take care 
that he is not permitted to exhaust his strength in work which might be 
done by other hands. We cannot afford to have him laid aside, and it 
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is a little doubtful whether he is quite able to take care of himself. He 
practises ‘‘ total abstinence,” but when work is before him he is a posi- 
tive glutton ; and for the sake of the great service which his great powers 
enable him to render to the Congregational Churches of this country, 
the Committee should authoritatively interfere to prevent him from 
impairing his force by that intemperance in labour which we fear is 
his “ early besetting sin.” 


0K 


PAPAL PORTRAITS. 
II.—INNocentT IV. 


N parting with Innocent III., we parted with the greatest, the most 
potent, and the most terrible of the Roman Pontitis. For his peer 
we search in vain, both among his foregoers and his aftercomers ; but 
we often meet with his like. His immediate successors, if inferior, were 
congenial ; one of them especially arrests attention and deserves con- 
templation. Innocent IV. was not unworthy to come so soon after 
Innocent III. He possessed all the ambition, he manifested much of 
the energy of the mighty pope whose name he took. Though not so 
variously and transcendently successful as his matchless namesake, he 
struck hard blows, he did great things. If he did not degrade so many 
kings, he presumed to depose the chief sovereign of Christendom. If 
he did not extirpate a wide-spread heresy and desolate a fair region, he 
mingled in a famous fight and grappled with a mighty adversary. He 
convened a Council, though not for the purpose of defining a dogma. 
That fight was the great battle of the Middle Ages, the battle between 
the civil power represented by the Holy Roman Empire, and the eccle- 
siastical power represented by the Holy Roman Pontificate. That 
adversary was Frederick II., Holy Roman Emperor, King of Germany 
and King of Sicily. Now that battle was an old battle, a long and 
stubbornly-contested battle. It had lasted already full 170 years. It 
had been handed down from Ceesar to Cesar, from Pontiff to Pontiff. 
Innocent IV. was one of many papal champions, Frederick II. was one 
of many imperial champions who had waged this tremendous warfare. 
The contest arose directly out of the utterly secularised and corrupt 
plight into which the Church had fallen, arose about bishop-making. 
The Christian people, to whom the choice of its pastors originally and 
rightly belonged, had long lost the power of election for which popes 
and emperors so fiercely fought. The bishops were at once pastors and 
barons, exercised both ecclesiastical and civil functions, belonged alike 
to the Church and to the State. The popes claimed the exclusive right 
of appointing their own subjects, while the emperors claimed some share 
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in the appointment of theirs. In this secularised plight of Christendom 
the imperial claim was perfectly fair ; but the popes would not hear of 
it. In exact harmony with the all-pervading, unfailing character of the 
Roman Church as a kingdom of this world, pretending to be a kingdom 
not of this world, they took to themselves the whole business of making 
these baron-bishops. 

This strife was further complicated by the origin of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and by its original relations to the Papacy. In 800, Pope 
Leo III. crowned Charles, King of the Franks, commonly known as 
Charlemagne, Emperor of the Romans. In 962, Pope John XII. did 
the same thing for Otto, King of Germany, commonly known as Otto 
the Great ; and it came to be generally acknowledged that coronation 
by the Pope was essential to the full dignity of a Holy Roman Emperor. 
But Charlemagne reckoned his papal maker among his subjects, and 
dealt with him as such. Otto pulled down and set up more than 
one Pontiff, and it came to be generally acknowledged that the con- 
sent of the emperor was essential to the validity of a papal election. 
The Pontiff was the subject of his own creature ; the Czesar was the 
sovereign of his own maker. These relations were most intimate and 
most perplexing, involved the very kind of intimacy which leads to 
dispute and hostility. Which was the greater of the two, and which was 
the real master, Pope or Emperor? To settle this point, Pontiff and 
Czesar went to war and kept on fighting for centures, from the accession 
of Gregory VII. (1073) to the death of Conradin, the last of the 
Hohenstaufens, on a scaffold at Naples (1268). Thestrife began about 
bishop-making, but soon widened into a conflict for supremacy in the 
world. The Cesar allowed the Pontiff’s sovereignty in the region of 
religion, and claimed to be his master in the civil and political realm ; 
while the Pontiff, on the ground of this acknowledged spiritual supre- 
macy, asserted his own sovereignty everywhere and in everything, 
claimed the mastery of the civil and political world. 

This long battle was almost the greatest business of the Middle Ages, 
hardly inferior to the Crusades in romantic interest, while superior 
to them in intrinsic importance. It employed statesmen and warriors ; 
it gave occasion to battles and sieges. It was crowded with striking 
incidents, had many turns of fortune, and ended in a truly tragical 
catastrophe. Pontiffs deposed Czsars; Czsars deposed Pontiffs. 
Popes set up rival emperors; emperors set up anti-popes. Great 
genius and intense energy were put forth on both sides. Mighty Czsars 
were confronted by mighty Pontiffs. The mighty Czsars were of 
kindred blood ; on the imperial side genius and valour were hereditary. 
The Henries and Fredericks, who encountered the Gregories and Inno- 
cents, were kinsmen. Sire bequeathed the conflict to son; nephew 
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inherited the championship from uncle. This connection of the impe- 
rial cause with a gifted and illustrious race greatly heightens the interest 
of the conflict between empire and popedom, as the termination of the 
struggle by the extirpation of the race mingles a deeply tragic element 
with the papal victory. 

Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen, the emperor with whom Innocent IV. 
maintained this deadly struggle, was the descendant of Henry IV., with 
whom Gregory VII. began the warfare, who humbled himself before 
Gregory at Canossa (1077),who afterwards drove that great Pontiff from 
Rome and forced him to be in exile (1085), whose throne was subverted 
and whose heart was broken by his son Henry at the instigation of Pope 
Pascal II. (1106). He was the kinsman of that rebel son Henry V., 
who withstood and humbled his pontifical tempter Pascal (1111). He 
was the grandson of Frederick Redbeard, the greatest of the German 
Ceesars, who, after a long and vigorously-conducted conflict with 
Alexander III., confessed himself vanquished, and knelt before the 
Pontiff in St. Marks, at Venice (1177). 

Yet notwithstanding this inheritance of anti-papal warfare, it seemed 
at first that Frederick II. was destined to close, rather than to prolong, 
the strife. Son of the Emperor Henry VI. the Stern, the jailer and 
ransomer of Richard Coeur de Lion, and of Constance, the Norman 
heiress of the kingdom of Sicily, he was left by his parents, who died 
early, the ward of the Roman Church, then under the rule of Inno- 
cent III. (1198). In the strange development of their fortunes the 
vicars of Christ had come to be feudal lords paramount ofthat kingdom 
of Sicily which Frederick inherited from his mother. History records 
few things stranger than this, that the man whom the Roman Pontiffs 
pursued with an unrelenting and implacable hatred, a hatred which 
neither slumbered nor slackened till his whole race was rooted out, 
began life as the ward of the Papacy. 

Innocent III. discharged the duties of guardian with more regard to 
the interest of his Church than to those of his ward. As became a good 
pope, he looked on Frederick as a mere papal tool. When the Guelf 
Emperor, Otto IV., whom he had upholden and crowned, gave offence 
by his assertion of imperial claims, the Pontiff set up Frederick against 
him, and assisted the chief of the Ghibelins to overthrow and dethrone 
the chief of the Guelfs (1212). Honorius III., the successor of Inno- 
cent, placed the imperial crown on the head of Frederick (1220). It is 
somewhat hard to conceive how this ward and nominee of the popedom 
became in a few years the supreme object of its hatred and hostility. 
Frederick was the lord of many realms, and a man of various gifts, 
learned, valiant, intellectual, voluptuous, and heroic, the victim of many 
errors, the possessor of many graces, and some virtues. The marvellous 
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triumphs of Innocent III. had greatly uplifted the popedom, made hig 
successors very arrogant and exacting. ‘The anti-papal blood of Hohen- 
staufen chafed against this arrogance and these exactions. Though con- 
ventionally and personally the greatest sovereign of the age, Frederick 
was in no wise its truest representative. Most of the contemporary 
monarchs surpassed him here. St. Louis of France was at once its truest 
and noblest representative. The two vanquishers of the Spanish 
Moors, Ferdinand, the Saint of Castile, and Jayme, the Conqueror of 
Arragon, well suited the thirteenth century. Even that superstitious 
spendthrift and ceremonious extortioner, Henry III. of England, a lover 
of the arts and the builder of Westminster Abbey, agreed better with the 
time than his imperial brother-in-law. Innocent III. had not laboured 
and triumphed in vain. The baseness of John bore fruit ; the subjec- 
tion of England was a reality. During the long reign of Henry III. 
(1216-1272) our land remained the vassal realm and storehouse of Rome. 
The extirpation of the Albigenses was not merely the destruction of a 
community and the extermination of a faith ; it brought about the pros- 
tration of free inquiry and independent intellectual activity everywhere. 
Never before or since has the popedom been so powerful. ‘The spirit 
of the age was thoroughly bowed beneath the papacy. 

Frederick was altogether before his time. He was inclined to reli- 
gious toleration ; his large mind rejoiced in intellectual freedom; he 
had broad and just views of national welfare. His weakness lay in his 
occasional compliances with the spirit of the age, in order to disarm and 
conciliate it. A friend of religious liberty, he sometimes persecuted 
heretics. Convinged that monarchs had higher and nearer duties than 
to conduct crusades, he yet took the crusader’s vow. The delay in 
fulfilling that vow was the main cause or pretext of papal wrath. 
Frederick vainly pleaded on one occasion pressing affairs, on another 
grievous illness. Honorius III. more than once reproved the tardy 
crusader ; and Gregory IX., a singularly fierce and bitter old began 
his pontificate by excommunicating the Czesar (1227). Frederick replied 
to the excommunication by fulfilling his vow, by conducting the only 
successful crusade since the first, by winning back Jerusalem for the 
Christians, and bringing them into better relations with the Moham- 
medans (1229). The implacable Pontiff again excommunicated the 
emperor for undertaking a crusade when under excommunication, did 
his best to prevent the success of the work, and fell upon the Italian 
dominions of the soldier of the cross. These monstrous hostilities re- 
called the imperial crusader to the defence of his own possessions (1229) 
The warlike energy and pacific overtures of Frederick drove and shamed 
Gregory into a pretended reconciliation, which lasted, however, fora very 
shorttime. Theimplacable Pontiff encouraged therepublics of Lombardy 
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in conflict with the emperor, as they had been with his grandsire Red- 
beard. Frederick remonstrated ; Gregory repeated the excommuni- 
cation, and renewed the conflict with the reluctant emperor (1239). 
He died during its prosecution (1241), not far from his hundredth year, 
furnishing the most striking instance on record of the energy of hate 
triumphing over the feebleness of extreme old age.* 

The Cardinals took nearly two years in giving hima successor. As was 
the duty of a Holy Roman emperor, Frederick reproved their tardiness 
and urged them to make a choice, fearing all the while that their choice 
would enthrone another adversary. His fears were indeed prophetic. 
In 1243 Sinebald di Fieschi, a noble Genoese, became pope under the 
name of InnocentIV. He passed for an imperial partizan. Frederick 
congratulated him on his accession, and besought peace. The civil 
answer of the new pope held out the hope of reconciliation. But that 
hope instantly vanished. Ere long Innocent confirmed the sentence 
of excommunication, and flung himself into the fight against the emperor 
with a hatred not inferior to that of his aged predecessor, Gregory IX.,and 
with an energy and ability not unworthy of his terrible namesake, Inno- 
cent III. For the means of carrying on the fight he looked mainly to 
his tributary realm of England, and at once despatched a legate thither 
to extort money on every pretextandinevery way. Thereare not many 
things more scandalous in the papal annals than the papal dealings with 
England during the long reign of Henry III. ; there is nothing more 
shameful in English history than the success of those dealings. A 
contemporary English monk, Matthew Paris, has told the melancholy 
tale with due detestation of Roman extortion, but with hardly sufficient 
scorn for English endurance. Legate after legate invaded England 
with instructions to get money in any way and with special powers of 
excommunicating or suspending the prelates or priests who would not 
pay. The pope claimed the right not only of presenting for a con- 
sideration to vacant English benefices, but of selling the presentation 
to benefices not yet vacant. His emissaries exhausted every form 
of extortion huge and petty, from the appropriation of a diocese to the 
exaction of a palfrey. 

The clergy were the chief victims of these Italian bloodsuckers ; 
but the whole realm was smitten and aggrieved. Bishops, barons, 
and burghers shared in the affliction and in the indignation. They 
murmured ; they groaned; they cried out. They complained to the 
Pope, they complained to the King. They threatened refusal and 
resistance. They detested the objects as well the practices of the 
papal extortions. They not only felt the ignominy of England’s being 


* Matthew Paris, p. 431-4, 461-90. 
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drained by Italian bloodsuckers; they were ashamed at the way in 
which the extorted money was laid out, in enabling the Roman Pontiff 
to carry on an unnatural war with the Holy Roman Emperor. They 
knew with grief and shame that they were contributing to the injury, 
not only of a friendly monarch, but of the brother-in-law of their king, 
to the ruin of a family sprung from their own Royal house. Yet this 
shame, this indignation, these murmurs, these remonstrances, these 
threats seldom led to refusal, never led to resistance.* Vainly did 
Frederick complain of the hostile application of English gold, and stir 
up the English nation to cast off the Papal yoke, to refuse the yearly 
tribute imposed by Innocent III. as well as the sums constantly extorted 
by Innocent IV. The bootlessness of imperial remonstrances and the 
impotence of English indignation were partly due to the complicity of 
the King with the Pope. Himself ever needy and ever grasping, Henry 
III. felt some sympathy with the Pontifical extortioner; thoroughly feeble 
and grossly superstitious, he seemed to enjoy the position of a Romish 
vassal. But the spirit of the age is mainly answerable for this miserable 
helplessness of the English nation. The awe of the Papacy lay heavy 
on all Europe, but especially on England during the thirteenth century. 
The victory of Innocent III. over John was an abiding victory. The 
vassalage of the realm was a real vassalage. The Popes meddled in 
England as they meddled nowhere else. They were feared and obeyed 
without being loved. The vast sums which they wrung from the groaning 
land were not the cheerful offering of religious zeal, but the reluctant 
contribution of superstitious terror. One Englishman did something 
to redeem the national character in this degraded period. Robert 
Grosteste, or Greathead, Bishop of Lincoln, encountered the encroach- 
ments and extortions of Rome with steadfast and vehement opposition. 
Not only did he brand the emissaries, he did not spare their employer, 
but rebuked Innocent himself in a letter such as prelate has very 
seldom addressed to pontiff. Had there been many like-minded 
Englishmen, Papal enormities might have encountered effectual resist- 
ance instead of bootless remonstrances.f 

In their deadly fight with Frederick, the Popes wielded every weapon, 
exhausted every appliance—the sword of their Lombard confederates, 
the gold of their English vassal, ecclesiastical thunderbolts of all sorts, 
slander, insurrection, conspiracy. Innocent IV. ventured upon a device 
of peculiar audacity: he determined to hurl an CEcumenical Council 
against the Cesar, to convene a general assembly of the Church for 
the ruin of the chief sovereign of Christendom. Never before or since 
in the history of the world has any great institution, any conspicuous 
solemnity undergone so extraordinary a perversion. General Councils 





* Matthew Paris, passin. t Ibid., pp. 1099, 1162, 
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have been summoned to compose religious differences when very wide- 
spread and important, or to reform ecclesiastical abuses when very 
flagrant. This ultimate resource of Christendom for the settlement of 
the faith and for the reformation of the Church was wielded by Innocent 
IV. as a weapon of destruction against its leading potentate. He shrank , 
however, from holding the Council at Rome, so near to the Sicilian 
kingdom of Frederick, or even in Italy, studded with Imperial strong- 
holds and thronged with Imperial partisans. Accordingly he fled from 
Rome in 1244, sailed to Genoa, and then repaired to Lyons, a city 
nominally subject to the Empire, but close to France, with which it was 
soon after incorporated. e summoned the prelates of Christendom 
and the representatives of its chief sovereigns to meet him there. The 
summons was obeyed by about 180 bishops and archbishops, by a few 
princes, and by envoys from France and England. Frederick himself 
had the weakness to appear by his proctors before an assembly called 
together, as he well knew, mainly for his dishonour and detriment. 
About the midsummer of 1245 the Council met in the Cathedral of 
Lyons under the presidency of Innocent, who, in an opening discourse 
of great fervour and vehemence, set forth the dreadful plight of the 
Church, taking for his text the famous words : ‘‘ Behold and see if there 
be any sorrow like unto My sorrow.” He compared with the five wounds 
of Christ his own five afflictions. (1) The invasion of Europe by the 
Mongols. (2) The schism of the Greeks. (3) The growth of heresy. (4) 
The sore plight of the Holy Land. (5) The misconduct of the Holy 
Roman Emperor. This affl'ction, if last, was not least; it filled the 
remnant of the sermon, as it furnished the chief business of the Synod. 
Nearly three weeks were occupied in hearing innumerable accusations 
against Frederick, and the answers of his proctor, Thaddeus. Vainly 
did the English representatives set forth the enormous proceedings of 
Papal agents and solicit redress. Innocent put them off with vague 
promises, and pressed on to the conclusion of the great affair. 

On a day of mid July in full Council the Pontiff, after a minute and 
bitter rehearsal of all the shortcomings, transgressions, atrocities, and 
enormities personal, political, and ecclesiastical laid to the charge of 
Frederick, pronounced him accursed and dethroned, fallen alike from 
the imperial dignity and the kingdom of Sicily, loosed his subjects 
from their oath of allegiance, and hurled against his adherents the 
curses of the Church. The prelates who surrounded the Pope with 
lighted candles in their hands, lowered and extinguished them as the 
doom was uttered. The assembly shuddered; the imperial proctor 
exclaimed, “ Dies ista, dies irze,” well aware that the sentence was not 
a mere mockery.* 


* Matthew Paris, pp. 358, 896, 886—910. 
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Notwithstanding hearty detestation of this perversion of a great 
Christian solemnity, one cannot deny the grandeur of the scene or 
withhold admiration from the daring of the chief actor. In a city 
nominally subject to the Emperor, in the presence of prelates, princes, 
and the representatives of the chief sovereigns of Europe, some of 
them the kinsmen of Frederick, a priest, the possessor of a small 
secular principality and a runaway from his Roman residence, ventured 
to depose the most high-placed and richly-gifted monarch of Christen- 
dom, the lord of many realms, a man of great genius and capacity, 
the worthy descendant of glorious ancestors, in every way the most 
illustrious personage then living. Among the many pieces of papal 
audacity the dethronement of Frederick II. holds the foremost rank. 
Among the general assemblies of the Church the Council of Lyons 
stands alone and apart. It was preceded by the six famous synods 
which fixed the faith of Christendom respecting the Person of Christ : 
Niczea (325), Constantinople (381), Ephesus (431), Chalcedon (451), 
Constantinople (553), Constantinople (681), and very recently by the 
Lateran Synod which made a dogma of transubstantiation (1215). It 
has been followed by four famous assemblies : Constance (1414—18), 
Basel (1431—49), Trent (1545—63), and the Vatican Synod (1870). 
The most barren of these assemblies has, at least, taken in hand 
ecclesiastical tasks ; the most disastrously prolific has, at least, yielded 
theological products. An unnatural and enormous task was essayed 
by the Council of Lyons. The definition of a dogma may not rank 
very high among Christian works, still it is an occupation more 
suitable to Churchmen and theologians than the deposition of an 
emperor. 

Yet this strange business was not out of harmony with the spirit of 
the age, so thoroughly mastered by the ecclesiastical spirit. It was the 
power of that spirit which emboldened Innocent to hold such a synod 
and pass such a sentence. Christendom for the most part acknow- 
ledged the validity of the sentence, and looked upon its greatest 
monarch as an outcast and an outlaw. Some of the German princes 
set up another emperor. The superstitious Henry III. of England 
grew shy of his branded brother-in-law. St. Louis, however, ere he 
set off on his hapless crusade (1248) made an effort to appease the 
Pope, whom he visited at Lyons, and laid before him certain overtures 
of Frederick ; and in recommending forgiveness and reconciliation, 
urged the example of Christ upon His Vicar. But Innocent was 
inexorable and inflexible. ‘When the Lord Pope had rejected all 
this with haughty and unbending stiffmeckedness, the King of the 
French departed, angry and indignant that that humility which he had 
hoped for in the servant of the servants of God he had in no wise 
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found.”’* The Pontiff spared no pains to make his dethronement of 
Frederick a reality. He went on griping and grinding his wretched 
English vassals, and sent legates all over Europe, from Spain to Norway, 
to scrape money together. The sentence pronounced at Lyons em- 
boldened his Italian confederates and slackened many of the Emperor’s 
adherents. But Frederick did not forsake himself. When he heard 
of his deposition by the Council, he recrowned himself with his own 
hand, and maintained the conflict both in Italy and Germany with 
great vigour and various success. On the whole, however, the advan- 
tage was with his foes. Two victories of his Italian adversaries 
impaired his resources; more than one conspiracy against his life, 
which the Pope is said to have encouraged and in which some of his 
own household were concerned, saddened him deeply. He died in 
1250, almost an outcast from that Christendom whereof he was the 
chief potentate, in disastrous conflict with the age whereof he was in 
every sense the most illustrious personage. 

His son Conrad inherited, together with his Sicilian realm and 
imperial claims, that implacable hatred in which the Roman Pontiff 
had holden his father. Innocent pursued the young prince with un- 
relenting hostility, offered the crown of Sicily to the son of Henry III. 
of England, spurned the pacific overtures of Conrad, smote him with 
slanders, laid to his charge the death of a brother whom he tenderly 
loved, helped to break his heart, and rejoiced over his early grave 
{1254). But the Papal hate of the House of Hohenstaufen was not 
buried in that grave. Innocent went on to despoil his infant son 
Conradin of the crown of Sicily, occupied the kingdom with an army, 
and entered Naples as a conqueror and a sovereign. { 

The death of Conrad gladdened him scarcely more that that of his 
chief English opponent, Robert Grosteste, who died in 1253. His 
wrath against the Bishop of Lincoln had been recently inflamed by 
a bold and vehement rebuke provoked by an enormous papal exaction, 
and conveyed in a letter to the Pope himself. The misdeeds of Inno- 
cent darkened the last hours of Grosteste, and his dying voice branded 
the Pontiff as Antichrist. Innocent thought of punishing his English 
reprover by the disinterment of his remains; but death arrested his 
various projects of vengeance and ambition. He died at Naples, in one 
of the palaces of the abhorred Frederick, and while busy in despoiling 
his grandson (1254). The pleurisy which carried off the Pontiff was 
popularly imputed to a blow in the side from the pastoral staff of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, who appeared in a vision to the papal extortioner.§ 





* Matthew Paris, p. 923. + Ibid., pp. 935 e¢ seg. 995 ef seg. 1015-16, 106-8, 9, 
+t Matthew Paris, pp. 1191-2. § Ibid., pp. 1163-1, 1165-9. 
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Thus passed away one of the most daring, energetic, capable, 
terrible, and implacable among the Roman Pontiffs, one of the most 
harmful among the Innocents, a mighty aggrandiser of his Church, a 
true ruler of his age. He perverted a sacred synod, he oppressed and 
impoverished Christendom for the abasement of the Empire and the 
ruin of the Imperial house. But though he awed and commanded the 
age, he could not win its love. The wills of men yielded to him, but 
their hearts turned from him. The detestation which he inspired 
found vivid expression in the following story told by Matthew Paris. 
A certain cardinal beheld in a vision how the Pope was brought before 
the Divine Judge to hear his doom. On the right hand of the Judge 
stood the Virgin, and on the left a stately woman representing the 
Church. ‘ Bowed before the Divine Majesty, with hands clasped and 
knees bent, Innocent besought pardon and not judgment. But that 
right noble woman on the left hand spoke against him, and said: 
‘Righteous Judge, render righteous judgment, for I lay three things to 
his charge—(1) When Thou hadst founded Thy Church on earth, Thou 
endowedst her with liberties proceeding from Thyself; but this fellow 
hath made her the vilest of slaves. (2) The Church was founded for the 
salvation of sinners, that she might win wretched souls ; but this fellow 
hath made her a table of money-changers. (3) The Church had stead- 
fast faith, righteousness, and truth for her foundations ; but this fellow 
hath shaken faith and morals, hath overthrown righteousness, hath 
darkened truth. Let Thy doom render me right.’ And the Lord said, 
‘Go and take thy due reward.’ And so he was borne away.” Verily, 
the thirteenth century, enthralled and darkened as it was, did not 
wholly lack spiritual discernment.* 

Innocent IV. brought to a triumphant conclusion the long conflict 
between the Popedom and the Empire. He left the Imperial power 
thoroughly abased. But great as that victory was, he deemed it 
incomplete unless accompanied by the spoliation and destruction of the 
Imperial house. That task, almost accomplished by him, was fully 
achieved by congenial successors. He died in the performance of that 
task, while despoiling the infant Conradin of his Sicilian inheritance. 
Just before his death, Manfred, natural son of Frederick II., raised the 
standard of his house against the Papal invaders, drove them out of 
the kingdom, and reigned over it himself. To dethrone and destroy 
Manfred was the great business of the next three successors of Innocent 
IV.—Alexander IV., Urban IV., and Clement IV. (1245-66). They 
preached a crusade against him; they sought a despoiler and a 
destroyer everywhere. They first tempted our Henry III., who accepted 





* Matthew Paris, pp. 1196-7. 
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the office on behalf of his son Edmund, wasted much English gold in 
preparation for the Sicilian crusade, but was constrained by his barons 
to give up the costly enterprise. They then turned to the royal house 
of France, with more success. Charles, Count of Anjou and Provence, 
the brother of St. Louis, an able, ambitious, stern, ruthless, self- 
seeking fanatic, undertook the task ; marched into Italy, received the 
Sicilian crown from the hands of Clement IV. at Rome, won the battle 
of Benevento, in which Manfred fell, and took possession of the king- 
dom, which he harshly ruled (1266). The oppressed Sicilians called 
upon their rightful sovereign, the youthful Conradin, son of Conrad IV. 
and grandson of Frederick II., to reclaim his heritage and redress their 
wrongs. At the age of sixteen the last of the Hohenstaufens left his 
German home and his foreboding mother, gathered a gallant host 
around him as he marched through Italy, and encountered Charles at 
Tagliacozza. A stratagem gave the victory to the French usurper ; 
Conradin was taken, brought to a mock trial, and doomed to die. 
The doom, pronounced, some say at the suggestion, certainly with the 
consent, of Pope Clement, was executed at Naples. The last of the 
Hohenstaufens, the last representative of the most illustrious race in 
£urope, perished on a scaffold ‘‘in the prime of earliest youth ” (1268). 
The Papal work was thoroughly done, the Papal vengeance was fully 
achieved. ‘The Imperial power was brought low ; the Imperial race was 
rooted out. Never were earnest, strenuous, unwearied pains rewarded 
by a victory more complete. For two hundred years Pontiff after 
Pontiff had maintained the fight with the Empire ; for fifty years Pontiff 
after Pontiff had pursued the House of Hohenstaufen with unresting, 
implacable hatred. The hostile power was down ; the hostile race was 
extinguished. Like the extirpation of the Albigenses, which signalised 
the early years of the thirteenth century, the extirpation of the Hohen- 
staufens, reserved for its later years, was not slackly done. Each work 
does honour to the perseverance, energy, and capacity of the achievers. 
But what occupations for the Vicars of Christ! What a fulfilment of 
the Christian ideal! No one can fail to discern a certain grandeur 
about the medizval Popedom: but it is the grandeur of unscrupulous 
and successful statesmanship, the grandeur of bloodstained conquest. 
Without doubt, Innocent III. and Innocent IV. were great men; but 
could Christ acknowledge congenial representatives and fellow-workers» 
could Peter recognise like-minded successors, in these two most harmful 
Innocents ? Tuomas H. GIL. 
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THE MirACLES oF THE Kinqpom of HEAVEN. 
II.—TueE MULTITUDES FED. 
[Mark vi. 31—44, viii. I—9.] 

HE first miracle of feeding is the only one of all Christ’s miracles 

recorded by each of the four evangelists ; the second is recorded 
by Matthew and Mark. The historical differences of the narratives— 
differences in time, and place, and circumstance—are clearly marked. 
There is, however, one difference which entirely escapes the notice of 
the English reader ; the baskets in which the fragments were gathered 
on the two occasions were not baskets of the same sort. In the first 
miracle they were light hand-baskets, such as a single traveller might 
use to carry a little provision. In the second miracle they were baskets 
of a larger and heavier make—hampers, in fact. It is a point of some 
critical importance that this distinction is strictly observed in the 
various manuscripts of the New Testament, and that not only in the 
narratives of the miracles, but also in Christ’s subsequent reference to 
them—‘“ Do ye not understand, neither remember the five loaves of the 
five thousand, and how many baskets ye took up? Neither the seven 
loaves of the four thousand, and how many hampers ye took up?” 
The two histories, moreover, let us see how it came about that the 
disciples were provided with hampers in the second instance, while 
only hand-baskets were forthcoming in the first. In the former case 
Christ had taken them out for a few hours’ rest in ‘‘ a desert place ;” 
and the multitude was but a casual throng that, seeing the course of the 
Saviour’s boat, ran afoot before Him from the neighbouring towns to 
the landing-place. In the second case Christ was on one of His 
preaching tours, carrying on His mission in Decapolis ; “the multitude,” 
says He, “have been with Me now three days,” and “ divers of them 
came from far.” 

A careful study of the two miracles will reveal other differences of a 
much more profound, a spiritual, character. They belong to a group 
of miracles in which Christ displays His power over nature; He does 
so, not for the sake of the display, but to awaken and confirm a large 
faith in His power to help His disciples in the work He was confiding 
to their hands. The general truth here symbolised is His power to 
multiply the resources of the Apostles; the general lesson is that they 
need not fear to give the fullest play to generous impulses, need not 
shrink from undertaking tasks beyond their ability, because He can 
supply them with all which they require for the accomplishment of their 
gracious work. ‘This general purpose has two distinct settings; the 
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second miracle is the complement of the first, teaches lessons in 
advance of those contained in the other. 


The time when the first miracle was wrought was immediately after 
the return of the Twelve from their first missionary journeys. They had 
received from Christ ‘* power against unclean spirits, to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of sickness and all manner of disease.” * To 
the consciousness of special endowment Christ next added the sense of 
responsibility, —‘“ Freely ye have received, freely give.” + And now 
they were returning full of joy at their first successes—“ the apostles 
gathered themselves together unto Jesus, and told Him all things, both 
what they had done, and what they had taught.” They had learnt their 
first lesson, the object of their peculiar privileges ; powers were conferred 
on them for the sake of those whom they might benefit. But if they 
had learnt only this, they would have been quite unfit for their Apostolic 
mission ; their power for good would have been limited had they thought 
themselves called on to do merely what they were conscious they could 
do. In the course of their labours they would come on occasions when 
they would find themselves overtaxed ; compassionate impulses would 
lead them to undertake far more than they felt able to accomplish ; the 
necessities of men would demand from them a noble faith that the 
divine power would increase their ability in the very process of their 
working. Nothing could have been better adapted to inspire them 
with such a confidence than the miracle which Jesus wrought by their 
hands. 

Every incident of the miracle would teach them a generous self- 
forgetfulness ; would show them that the highest wisdom is sometimes 
to disregard the calculations of self-prudence. ‘They were excited with 
the results of their ministry ; Christ had just heard of Herod’s perturba- 
tion at the spread of His name; “there were many coming and going, 
and they had no leisure so much as to eat.” Christ felt that they all 
needed quiet, and He “said unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into 
a desert place, and rest awhile.” But they did not secure their rest, for 
the people ran before them ; and Jesus, when He came out of the ship, 
‘saw much people, and was moved with compassion toward them, 
because they were as sheep not having a shepherd.” ‘He began to 
teach them many things,”’ says Mark ; “ He healed their sick,” Matthew 
teils us.} The needs of the multitude were imperative, and rest must 
be postponed to compassion. 

Nor was the miracle wrought without their aid; they bought from 
“the lad” his five loaves and two fishes, and offered them as their gift 


* Matt. x. 1. t Matt. x. 8. ~ Matt. xiv. 14. 
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to the multitude. The power that multiplied the loaves could have 
created them ; He who turned water into wine could have turned stones 
into bread. But by enlisting His disciples into the service of the people, 
stimulating their feeling that He looked to them to supply what He 
could make sufficient, Christ. initiated them into His purpose to use 
them for all the work of His Kingdom; and thus the miracle became 
an assurance that, while their work should be always enlarging beyond 
their consciousness of power, the results should justify their largest 
desire and expectation. 

In no way but by some such miracle as this could Christ have taught 
the Apostles just what they required to learn. They knew what they 
could do before; now they learned what help they could command, 
and how they were to command it. Dr. Bushnell’s phrase that ‘* Duty 
is not measured by ability,” admirable as it is, appears paradoxical ; 
but a wide experience justifies our confidence that men’s resources will 
multiply in proportion to the claims they endeavour to meet. Perhaps 
no man ever accomplishes all he ought until he is overtaxed; one 
chief blessedness of high endeavour is that it makes us fit for what 
would otherwise be quite beyond our power. Education proceeds on 
this principle, the task beyond the pupil’s power is that which is of 
most value to him. We read the secret of national greatness in the 
refusal of a people to recognise themselves as overweighted. But it is 
in the moral and spiritual spheres that the noblest attestations have 
been given to this victorious faith. Generous impulses have come 
to be regarded as more trustworthy in Christian effort than sparing 
calculations, for things have often proved possible which it needed a 
large courage to undertake ; the help of God has been vouchsafed most 
signally to those who have made the largest demands upon it. 


The first miracle of feeding was followed by disappointment. It 
flattered the meanest and most worldly expectations of the people, it 
brought distress on Christ and trouble on the disciples. The multitude 
would have taken Christ by force to make Him a king.* The Twelve 
were sent out into the storm} to separate them from such an enthu- 
siasm ; made to learn that “the life is more than meat,” and that “man 
doth not live by bread alone.”’ In the conversation which John records 
(chap. vi.) as following on the miracle, we see how blind of under- 
standing and hard of heart the people were ; Christ’s higher spiritual 
teaching was repugnant to them ; “from that time many of His disciples 
went back, and walked no more with Him.” Was, then, the miracle a 
mistake? Was the compassion well manifested which led the Saviour 


* John vi. 15. T Mark vi. 45, 46. 
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to such a display of His power, to be followed by such results? The 
repetition of the miracle supplies the answer. Compassion is always 
justified ; human need is imperative, and no knowledge that help is 
often ill requited, and benevolence abused, diminishes our obligation to 
do good as we have opportunity. Experience should direct generosity, 
but never limit it. We may learn from Christ not to let our impulses 
of benevolence be traded on, to reject the mercenary honours which the 
indolent and unreflecting will thrust on those who love to be “ called 
benefactors”; but whenever we come face to face with necessity, it 
makes its own appeal, is as imperative as it was in the days of our 
ignorance of men. 

One of the most touching things in the life of Christ is this—He 
never held back from doing what good it was in His power to do 
because men would not let Him do them allthe good He desired to do. 
In Nazareth we are told that, because of the people’s unbelief, He 
could do no mighty work, “save that He laid His hands on a few sick 
folk and healed them.”* The simplicity of His compassion was perfect ; 
He was never indifferent to sorrow because sorrow was associated with 
sin, never did He forbear to help because they whom He helped would 
prove unworthy. The best was never with Him the enemy of the 
good. The repetition of this miracle sets compassion on its own 
independent basis of obligation. Works of mercy are not mere adjuncts 
of the endeavour to save men’s souls, they are in themselves Christian 
works. The recognition of this fact would save the Churches from 
much disappointment, and remove many a temptation to insincerity. 
It will be an infinitely wholesome thing when the needy recognise that 
no unreal expressions of spiritual concern are expected from them in 
token of their gratitude for temporal relief. It will be an infinitely 
wholesome thing when it is known that the Church is not to be thus 
flattered and cajoled; that Christians have learned from their Master to 
do good “to their power and beyond their power,” and that they will 
continue doing this although they “ know what is in man.” 

There are two great obstacles to Christian work in its larger and 
more heroic aspects: first, the feeling that we have not ability to 
undertake all to which the Gospel bids us, all to which enthusiasm 
would prompt us; and, secondly, there is the feeling of disappointment 
because men prove unable to appreciate the highest service, and make 
a bad use of what is done for them. The two miracles of feeding are 
intended to guard the Church against the double temptation. Asa 
revelation of the Lord’s power, the first declares that our resources are 
unbounded, that He will furnish all that is required to accomplish the 


* Mark vi. 5. 
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purposes of Christian generosity, will furnish it as the actual necessities 
of each case require it. As a revelation of the Lord's character 
and purpose, the second miracle tells us that it is a Christian thing to 
urge ourselves again and again to tasks which experience has made us 
think unpromising. Christian faith, like the power that is in Christ, 
should be undaunted by demand, unhindered by disappointment. 


In one point the two miracles are exactly alike: the multiplying 
power in each was manifestly Christ’s ; He conferred on the Twelve no 
power to multiply the loaves and fishes as they distributed them. And 
the multiplying power was a hidden power ; He did not first increase 
the store and let the Apostles see on what a material sufficiency they 
could rely; the multiplication took place in the act of distribution. 
The second miracle here shows no advance beyond the first. The 
reason of this is seen in the symbolic purpose of the miracles. There 
were some things of which the Apostles would feel increasingly 
possessed: a fuller truth was to be theirs to preach when ‘‘ Jesus was 
glorified”; they were to “receive power” when the Holy Ghost came 
upon them at Pentecost. There are some things, too, of which we are 
increasingly conscious in the progress of Christian effort. Our know- 
ledge grows in scope and clearness; practical wisdom enlarges by 
experience ; we advance in skill and aptitude ; in many ways our personal 
fitness for work increases, and we know it. But there is also that in 
Christian effort of which we are no more conscious through use than we 
were in our earliest endeavours. The essential thing, the one thing we 
lack to give success to our effort, is not ours but Christ’s. ‘I planted, 
Apollos watered; but God gave the increase.” The true power is ‘‘hid 
with Christ in God.” The absolute identity of the two miracles 
emphasises this lesson ; it teaches us that we must cherish a sense of 
dependence, whatever skill or courage or enthusiasm be ours, as full as 
when these energies were but rudiments in us. There is, indeed, an 
increase of faith; but an increase of faith is only an increased confidence 
of expectation. It is not something added to our confidence; it is 
simply the result of a long experience of trust which, often exercised, 
has not been disappointed. There is an undefined feeling in many 
Christian labourers that they ought to find themselves becoming more 
and more able to succeed as they go on working. So far as the fitness 
for success belongs to the human instrument, they should. But the 
true efficacy, which is of God, not of man, the benediction which crowns. 
toil is never given us to hold ; growth in reference to this is simply an 
increasing confidence that it will not be withheld. 

This point is still further illustrated by the fact that Christ had in the 
second miracle, as in the first, to urge the needs of the multitude on 
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the disciples ; and they reply again, “‘ Whence can a man satisfy these 
men with bread here in the wilderness?” They may have expected a 
miracle, it was not for them to suggest it. This is my reading of the 
incident. But if it be otherwise, if the disciples were really quite 
unprepared, after the first multiplication of loaves and fishes, for a 
repetition of the blessing, then it brings out more fully this truth, that 
even the partial unbelief of His servants does not wholly check the 
power of Christ. The “hidden” virtue in Him is not suspended on 
the advancement or backwardness of His servants. By an old appeal 
repeated He can awaken a new expectation; His calls to duty confirm 
a reawakened faith as they at first inspired faith. 


When He sent out the Twelve on their first journey, He bade them 
‘* provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, nor scrip 
for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves: for 
the workman is worthy of his meat.” * He bids them trust for their 
support to those whom they were serving. So in these miracles the 
disciples gathered for themselves the abundant, fragments “ which 
remained over and above unto them that had eaten.” In a subsequent 
conversation with the Twelve, when they were disquieted because they 
had taken no bread with them, our Lord points to this meaning in the 
miracles.+ Promises of Divine provision are made to relieve the minds 
of Christ’s servants from care, and they are fulfilled in the natural 
results of fidelity and devotedness. The object of life is duty, the 
means of living are life’s incidental blessings. All personal necessities 
are thus supplied. They who have given up father or mother for 
Christ's sake are they who have most fully realised Christian fellowship. 
To forego rest in the cause of benevolence is to receive an increased 
vigour in doing good. We tax our knowledge, tax our zeal, tax our 
self-denial ; the fragments of the increase are more than enough for us. 


John tells us it was Christ who bade the disciples “ gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost.” + In a certain lordly fashion, as if the 
servants of such a Master could want for nothing, they were leaving 
these behind them. And Christ teaches them a lesson of frugality. 
There is room for calculation as well as for prodigality in the Christian 
life; economy where our own necessities are concerned, lavishness in the 
cause of human necessity. Nor is it any part of faith to be reckless of 
means; carelessness is as great an offence as want of faith. Indeed, 
carelessness is want of faith ; for he who knows that all his power is of 
the Lord will not encroach upon the Lord’s bountifulness by any negli- 
gence or want of forethought. 








+ Matt. xvi. 8—11. t John vi. 12, 


* Matt. x. 9, 10. 
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To say that Christ teaches at once generosity and forethought,—what 
is this but to say that generosity may be the truest forethought? It is 
true calculation that for all to which duty bids us, or enthusiasm impels 
us, or the needs of men constrain us, we shall be made fit. The sug- 
gestion is here given that it may be the utmost imprudence to hold 
back from noble enterprises because our immediate calculations do not 
reveal all the resources needed to accomplish them; the kind of impru- 
dence which buys the seen at the cost of the unseen, and is ignorant 
that God’s richest blessings often need nothing but a generous enthusiasm 
to make them ours. 

ALEX. MACKENNAL. 


ees 


SucceEssFuL CHURCHES.* 


HY does one man succeed in collecting and holding a great 

congregation, while so many preach to empty pews? This 
question has almost as many answers as proposers. Yet it remains 
unanswered. Of course, in a few cases, the reason of success is 
manifest. The ability of the preacher in these cases answers all 
questions. But these are so few that the question of success remains 
unanswered. Other men who can neither catch nor hold the public 
ear have greater intellectual strength, more profound and accurate 
scholarship, a better poise of faculties, more faultless elocution, and 
no less industry. Why do not these succeed as well as some others 
who are in many ways their inferiors ? 

It can hardly be doubted that the best test of ability is protracted 
success. We would neither discount the merit of men who succeed, 
nor join in the cry of envy, that their success is dependent upon out- 
side helps and undeserved “boosting.’”’+ To command this outside 
aid continuously, and whenever needed, is one part of the work of 
that ebility that orders events. It is enough to say that there enters 
into the largest success all the accessories of the “nick of time,” 
“¢ efficient co-labourers,” and ‘‘ favouring events.” We wish to consider 
some of these accessories in the life of the successful minister. 

It is no small matter to handle and work successfully a large Church. 
It must meet every variety of want, and avoid or overcome every 
variety of difficulty. There is a vast work of adjustment that some 
one must do for the minister. He must be handled and used. He 
has only so much ability and time. These must be husbanded and 
utilised. It is a waste to exhaust him in doing what some one else 


* From Zhe New York Christian Advocate. 


+ This is a wonderful word, the precise meaning of which I cannot explain.—Eb. 
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can do as well, or better. Care for his family, and for the church 
building, and for temporalities, must be transferred to other shoulders. 
Some one must feel and undertake the responsibility of combining 
safety, comfort, and attraction for the public. It requires constant 
thoughtfulness to see that everybody is kept from disturbance and in 
good mood. ‘True, it is equally the duty of each member of the 
Church to look after these matters, but all are not born to rule. What 
is everybody's business goes undone. The multitude must be led and 
directed. This must be done by some one. 

A great congregation is a great animal with many wants. The chief 
want centres in the pulpit; but there are many other wants that, 
together, outweigh this pulpit question. To feel at home is necessary 
to permanent settlement. This means congenial associates and 
friends. One must feel that the numerous social questions are properly 
adjusted. Some one who is felt to represent the Church must watch 
all these points, and be ready to smooth down the rough places; to 
anticipate every incipient feeling of dissatisfaction, and allay it; to see 
every stranger that may come to the Church, and give him the best 
possible seat and a hearty welcome; to look after families that drift 
into the neighbourhood, and see that proper persons visit them; to 
understand the peculiarities of disagreeable people, and render them 
as harmless as possible, by shying them past the sensitive people whom 
they would offend. All these details require wise and skilful attention. 

Many and many a family has drifted out of our Church into some 
other communion, or into no communion, because they have been 
allowed to come and go out of the church without being welcomed or 
recognised. The preacher can keep a general oversight of these 
matters, but he cannot do this work and the work he is called to do. 
His scythe is only so long, and if one-half of it is used as a handle or 
snath he can cut a swath only one-half as wide. This retires him to 
the ranks, and loses him in the great multitude of indistinguishabie 
preachers. 

We know some Churches where everything else conspires to secure 
success, but no one seems disposed to lubricate the machinery. Some 
leading man, with business capacity, casts over the society the shadow 
of selfishness or the breath of coldness, the whole Church chills and 
disintegrates, the individual members are soon insulated, and defeat is 
secured by the lack of some master mind to use the forces. There is 
no chance to pass a flash of electricity through the Church. Nothing 
short of a distinct thunderbolt dashed on to the head of each individual 
member, can shock or move or enthuse the Church. This requires 
more thunder than any one preacher can carry. 

We do not know of a single great success where there has not been 
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some broad-gauged, level-headed, evenly-poised business man to watch 
and work the machinery. 

The most marked success in New York or Brooklyn is Talmage’s 
Tabernacle. In numbers, in the esprit de corps, in souls converted, in 
all the essentials of true success, there is nothing to compare with it. 
The causes of this success are substantial, and will produce similar 
results whenever used. We will not comment on the intellectual ability 
of the pastor. His sermons are probably read by more people than the 
sermons of any other man in this country, and everybody can measure 
them. We will mention only the management on the part of the lay- 
men. The Church is run for the salvation of sinners and the glory of 
God. The trustees meet the pastor every Saturday night, and hold a 
prayer-mecting one hour for the blessing of God on the Word. On 
Sabbath, as the preacher goes into the vestry-room before service, some 
of the leading men come in to give a word of encouragement, and to 
follow him with words of prayer for divine help. Everything centres in 
the usefulness of the work. 

The President of the Board of Trustees, Major Corwin, is a man 
born to rule. Of good judgment, quick perception, prompt decision, 
and courage to act, he hovers over the enterprise like a protecting pro- 
vidence. His pew, not far from the centre of the house, is connected 
by speaking tubes with the different parts of the house—with the organist, 
with the sexton and gas, with the various ushers. Every man has his 
place, and, in case of alarm or of disorder, he commands the force like 
an army. ‘The Major is superintendent of the Sunday school, and his 
wife of the infant school. Nothing is left undone to secure success, 
from knowing each member to watching the press. So intent is he on 
making*the Tabernacle win, that he can tell you just what Sundays in 
the year are likely to be dissipating to the congregation. He is quite 
as necessary to the growth of the Tabernacle as is the pastor. 

We have?known two other men who devoted themselves and their 
business management to the success of the individual Churches with 
which they were connected. They used all the means within reach. 
They embodied the Church. They laboured, and sacrificed, and 
endured for it. They advised and defended the preacher. They made 
themselves as ubiquitous as the wants of the Church. Of course, the 
Churches succeeded. 

Centenary M. E.* Church, in Chicago, with its great membership and 
national reputation, owes much of its success to that quiet, gentlemanly, 
long-headed, wise, persistent wagon-maker, A. E. Bishop, whose devo- 
tion and expedients have ever been equal to the needs of the Church, 


* ‘ Methodist Episcopal.” 
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and to his abettor, E. H. Gammon. The early glory of Wabash Avenue 
M. E. Church, that made the first notable move to the front rank made 
by any Methodist Church in the West, owed a similar debt for services 
rendered by G. C. Cook, who never forgot a friend or slighted a stranger, 
and by his great peer, Orrington Lunt. 

We do not hesitate to say, that as often as you can find such men as 
these, you can repeat these great successes. It is equally certain that 
wherever we have a great and useful Church, you will also find some 
great layman who makes it his business to use the preacher and lubricate 
the Church. The human soul of the New York City Mission is in the 
great brain and heart of J. B. Cornell. The ability that runs his exten- 
sive works, consecrated to God, runs the City Mission work. The 
supreme lesson we would leave is this: Make your Church succeed. 
Seek by all means to do the most for the Church, and God may confer 
upon you the honour of great leadership here, and will administer unto 
you an abundant entrance into the city of God. 


{a0 -eng-2—__—__—— 


THe Cuurcu Congress. 


HE Church Congress of the present year was heralded by more than 

the ordinary amount of preliminary discussion. Sheffield is a town 

in which Evangelical influence has long been predominant, as in truth 
is the case in most of the large towns, especially in the northern 
counties, where the Anglican Church still retains much power. The 
local committee was necessarily, therefore, Evangelical in complexion, 
and its bias was so apparent in the programme of the business, that no 
little discontent was excited in High Church circles of an advanced 
type. There is this advantage attending the existence of real theolo- 
gical or ecclesiastical differences in a Church, that when contentions arise 
as to the relative importance of the positions given to different men ina 
great assembly such as that at Sheffield, they turn upon the respective 
claims of opposing schools of thought rather than of individuals. It 
would be very weak, or worse than weak, if a controversy were to arise 
in the Congregational Union as to whether its public duties were fairly 
distributed among different men,-for personal questions of this kind, if 
they are ever started, ought to be relegated to committees, and should 
never be thrust on public notice, unless some manifest injustice on the 
part of the committee compels an appeal to the constituency. It is 
different in the Church Congress, and this ought not to be left out of con- 
sideration when we read the amusing complaints of the Ritualist press. 
The announcements of papers to be read are carefully scanned with 
reference to the known proclivities of the writers, and then the balance 
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is carefully struck. The process is curious and entertaining, and the 
criticisms of the party which fancies itself at a disadvantage are neither 
moderate in spirit nor measured in language. ‘The charges against the 
Congress Committee on the present occasion are, that it has given undue. 
prominence to Evangelicals, that it has been as narrow in its conception 
of the work of the Church and the needs of the times as it has been 
sectarian in its temper, and that in sheer cowardice it has avoided those 
burning questions which, after all, are those which excite the keenest 
interest, if they provoke the strongest feeling. The special correspondent 
of the Church Times describes the programme ‘‘as singularly feeble, and 
the majority of subjects as hackneyed in the extreme.” The extreme 
section of Low Churchmen “ cannot, as a rule, tolerate the public ex- 
pression of opinion differing from their own. . . . Why they 
should not be able to argue a point at issue on its own merits 
without getting out of temper and abusing all who disagree with 
them is difficult to understand, but no doubt the fear of an uproar is 
the chief reason why matters which would really interest and instruct 
people are always shirked at these meetings, and the success of a Church 
Congress is generally estimated in proportion to its tameness and the 
colourlessness of its speeches.” ‘The complaint is very natural as coming 


from the representative of a party whose chief characteristic is audacity, 


which is not affected by a consideration of the impression which a 
“row” in a Congress would make upon the public mind and which for 
the present thinks that its own ends may be advanced by the excitement 
which others deprecate. In all great organisations the tendency of 
committees is to avoid everything that may cause hot discussion, and 
this feeling is doubtless specially dominant in connection with the 
Church Congress, because of the very strained conditions of the rela- 
tions between the different parties of whom it is composed. The 
Committee well know there are always breakers ahead, and if they 
do their best to avoid them by careful steering they are not to be 
condemned, though their navigation may be marked by dexterity rather 
than by boldness. Certain it is, that a few demonstrations after the 
fashion of some that have been made at former Congresses, and of 
which there were some at Sheffield, would shake the Establishment to 
an extent which those who regard them as courageous displays of a true 
Church spirit seem unable to comprehend. The arrogant and uncom- 
promising tone which tells at a Congress, and delights High Church 
clerics, who fancy that they can revive the temper of the sixteenth century 
in the nineteenth, offends the nation, and though the Ritualists may be 
very angry that the opportunities they desire are not given them, the 
common sense of practical Churchmen will applaud the determination 
to put all possible checks upo. their extravagance. 
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It is very hard, however, to make any check really efficient, and 
though the Congress had a more Evangelical tone than most of its 
predecessors, and though the president employed all his great power 
to discourage and repress the Ritualists, they must be hard to please 
if they were not content with the success they achieved. The atmos- 
phere of a Congress, wherever held, and under whatever control, is 
always favourable to them. Evangelicalism is affected despite itself, 
and even if there be no immediate change in its conduct, there is an 
elevation of Church tone which is sure, ultimately, to produce some result. 
Hence, we cannot but feel that the non-attending Evangelicals had the 
decided advantage in the passage of arms between Canon Ryle and Mr. 
Walker, which preceded the Congress. The Canon is not pre-eminently 
successful as a controversialist. He is always ready to rush into the 
strife, but the weapon he uses is a flail not a sword. He dogmatises 
with an infallibility which is amusing, and he denounces antagonists 
with avehemence which with some passes current for strength. But 
in truth, he seldom or ever fairly grapples with the difficulties of the 
subject, and all that he does is to reiterate a few favourite ideas. He 
is, however, at his worst in this discussion about Congresses. Of 
course he does not belabour his Evangelical brethren who dissent from 
him on this one point in the same resolute and trenchant style which 
he adopts towards the members of the Liberation Society, but there is 
the same inability or unwillingness to grapple with the actual facts, the 
same apparent blunt straightforwardness masking imperfect representa- 
tions, the same utter one-sidedness of which Dissenters have had so 
often to complain. ‘The true defence of his position was one that it 
was difficult if not impossible for him to use. He might well have 
said, ‘‘ We are in the same Church, we have been ordained with the 
same rite, we subscribe the same formularies and are governed by the 
same bishops, we stand alone in the nation, closing our pulpits against 
all others, and recognising no valid ministry of the Gospel but our own. 
How can we who occupy this common ground, who are of the same 
Church, and that an exclusive and isolated Church, refuse to meet and 
co-operate with one another in a Congress?” But this would have 
been awkward, for it is just the truth which is more distasteful to Evan- 

gelicals than any other. They talk and write about High Churchmen 

as though they belonged to a different and hostile Church, complaining 

when their own friends fraternise with those whom they regard as foes. 

The inconsistency of all this, with their actual position in the Establish- 

ment, does not appear to occur to themselves. They are the true 

Church within the Establishment, and their first concern is to guard 

their own purity, except at times when some peril that menaces the 

Establishment leads them to unite with the other parties which are to be 
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found in the ‘‘ happy family.” ‘This is the assumption that runs through 
Canon Ryle’s pamphlet. He is anxious to clear himself of any 
suspicion of having co-operated with a body of men‘who are, never- 
theless, associated with him in the ministry of the one Church. He 
defines a Congress as ‘‘ a voluntary assemblage of all sorts of Church- 
men.” Under the conditions of the case as laid down in the Act of 
Uniformity, and enforced upon a multitude of Christians outside who 
ought not to be excluded if the Establishment is to be a home for all 
varieties of religious opinion, these ‘‘ various sorts ” ought, nevertheless, 
to be one brotherhood. That, however, is not what the Canon 
would maintain. ‘The Articles and Prayer-Book are,” in his view, 
*‘ the standards of true churchmanship,” and all who so regard them 
are bond fide members of the Church of England, and as such entitled 
to be present at the Congress. The singular point is that there are 
among them some with whom the Evangelical is so unwilling to co- 
operate, that he resents somewhat indignantly the idea of union with 
them, though they are all of the one Church which stands aloof from 
all others as the Church of England. 


“As to the co-operation and union of which so much is said by the oppo- 
nents of Congresses, it is purely imaginary and does not exist. The readers 
and speakers are no more responsible for one another’s sentiments than a 
Christian man of science at a meeting of the British Association is respon- 
sible for the crude theories which may be broached there by the disciples of 
Mr. Darwin’s school. I may be allowed to give my own experience. I have 
been selected to read papers at six different Congresses. On no occasion 
have I had the slightest communication with my fellow-speakers and 
readers, and each time I have simply stood on my own feet, fought with 
my own hand, and spoken only my own mind. To standing on the same 
platform, and being in the same room with men of other schools, and being 
civiland courteous tothem, as Paul was to Festus, I plead guilty. But if 
that constitutes co-operation and union, I do not know what co-operation 


and union mean.” 


Now, no one would suspect Canon Ryle of being disingenuous, but 
if his object had been to ride off on a false issue he could not have 
done it more completely than in this extraordinary evasion of the real 
points of the case. It was never suggested that the different speakers 
entered into any secret compact as to what they should say and what 
they should hold in reserve. The utmost that an objector would allege 
is that co-operation with the Ritualist school places even so earnest an 
Evangelical as Canon Ryle under a restraint which is the not less real 
and unfortunate because he himself is unconscious of its influence. A 
fellow-Evangelical, the Rev. S. Walker, of Cheltenham, declares that 
* Canon Ryle’s Congress addresses differ almost /ofo ca/o from those 
which he has delivered and continues, I am thankful to say, to deliver 
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on other occasions with an ability and vigour that few can imitate.” We 
can honestly say that this witness is true. But the most extraordinary 
point in this remarkable apology is the view which the Canon takes 
of the kind of association with Ritualists into which he enters at the 
Congress, when he writes as though the link which connects the different 
schools among the clergy has a parallel in the tie which binds men who 
meet for the nonce in the rooms of the British Association. It is in the 
same strain that he says in relation to the Conference in Lambeth 
Palace between the picked men of different schools : “ We came away 
after three or four hours’ talking without anything having been done, 
but not {without a plain declaration, first made fully and manfully by 
my friend, Joseph Bardsley, and afterwards more briefly by myself, 
that unity with Romanisers was flatly impossible.” But of what value 
are such declarations while the union is maintained? The Romanisers 
are branded as traitors, but they have still to be recognised as brethren, 
though, strange to tell, those who remain with them as fellow-servants 
of the one Church, are shocked with the idea that they co-operate with 
them simply because they show them a courtesy such as that which 
Paul extended to Festus. The critics of the Congress are, however, in 
quite as serious and embarrassing a dilemma. 

“T (says Mr. Walker) and others with me, although Churchmen, object 
absolutely to the platform, not because we are disloyal Churchmen, but 
because a Churchman now-a-days may be a Papist, a Socinian, or an infidel, 
and therefore association with men merely as Churchmen does not protect 
me from the danger of countenancing deadly error, and giving support to 
the idea that it is legitimate to cultivate brotherly communion with heretics 
or schismatics of the worst kind, who insist on enjoying the privileges and 
emoluments of a Christian Church, while strenuously labouring to corrupt 
and destroy it, simply because they are de jure Churchmen.” 

This is simply astounding. These “ traitors, conspirators, and law- 
breakers” are de jure Churchmen, and on the platform of the Church 
they and their opponents stand together in the view of the whole nation, 
but if this ‘‘ brotherly communion ” is to go further, and is to issue in 
a Congress, their conscience at once enters its protest. But if these scruples 
are worth anything, they ought to carry those who feel them to a more 
decided action still. ‘Talk of countenancing heretics, why the thing is 
done already. These Evangelicals fancy they can draw a cordon round 
their own company, and, by declaring against the treason, and Roman- 
ism or Rationalism of others, purge themselves of all complicity with 
them, and persuade the nation that they are the true Church of 
England and all others but impostors. But the nation is not thus to be 
hoodwinked. In its eye the communion is fellowship in the Church, 
and not merely in the Congress, and the support which the Evangelicals 
ve to the Church is really an indirect sanction of the semi-Romanism 
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which flourishes under the shadow of that Establishment which they 
are so bent on maintaining in all its authority. 

On another point the critic of Canon Ryle is more successful. With 
the same remarkable skill in glossing over difficulties, attempting to 
silence an opponent by presenting his objection in such a way as to 
make him war against common sense, the Canon takes Bishop Blomfield 
and Archbishop Longley as representing the High Church, Archbishop 
Whately and Archdeacon Hare the Broad Church, and Simeon and 
Bishop Wilson the Evangelicals, and then asks, in his characteristically 
dogmatic tone, “ Willanyone tell me that any one of these six men 
was not a true and loyal Churchman? I cannot for a moment believe 
it. Are we, as Evangelicals, prepared to ostracise all who belong to 
the school of Blomfield and Whately? Do we seriously want to ex- 
communicate all persons who will not support the Church Missionary 
Society, and pin their faith to the Record and Rock? Common sense, 
I am sure, will reply No.” It is always well for a polemic, when he 
fancies that he has gained a triumph so complete that every man of 
common sense must pronounce in his favour, to examine his position 
again, and be quite sure that his victory is as real and solid as it 
appears. If Canon Ryle had done this he would have discovered that 
he had not touched his adversary’s case at all. He tells us himself that 
there are ‘‘ extreme Ritualists whom I am unable to distinguish from 
Papists ; and extreme Broad Churchmen, whose views appear to me 
painfully like Socinianism.’’ Now it is about these advanced men of 
both wings that the whole difficulty arises. Bishop Blomfield would have 
had as little sympathy with Canon Carter as Archdeacon Hare with some 
of our modern Broad Churchmen, and the question is about association 
with these more pronounced men, in relation to whom Canon Ryle himself 
has pronounced so decided and unfavourable an opinion. As to the 
Broad Churchmen, indeed, there are but few of them who take any 
interest in Church Congresses and their proceedings ; but the Ritualists 
ever wise in their generation, have always taken care to be present and 
assert themselves. We do not love their principles, but we certainly 
admire their sagacity and their pluck. Take, for example, Mr. Thomas 
Layman’s appearance at Sheffield. He knew that he was addressing 
an assembly, in which a hostile element was predominant, but that did 
not prevent him from boldly taking his stand and setting forth his ob- 
noxious views with equal courage and tact, scoring two points, first by 
his clever justification of a hymn at the Communion Service, and then 
by adducing the authority of a little book written by the Bishop of 
Carlisle, in which the legality of the vestments was asserted. The 
reply that it was written twenty-five years ago, before Dr. Harvey Good- 
win had been raised to the Bench, and that he had since altered his 
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opinions, and meant to correct the error in a revised edition, did not 
greatly mend matters in the absence of any good reason for the change 
of view. Men so resolute as this cannot be kept out, and, as a matter 
of fact, instead of being kept out, exercise a very powerful influence in 
the Congress. Well may Mr. Walker say, “I find such names as those 
of Rev. Knox-Little, Rev. R. Randall, Rev. Canon Carter, Rev. 
Canon King, and others equally notorious as English Church Union 
men, and therefore Romanisers, authorised either to speak or to read 
papers. Are these considered moderate men, or is the rule violated in 
their favour ?” 

The incidents of the Sheffield Congress fully justified the sagacity of 
those who, in the interests of the Protestantism within the Anglican 
Church, deprecated the attendance of Evangelicals, for whoever else 
may have profited by the meeting, their hands certainly have not 
been strengthened by it. The Ritualists were not only numerically 
weak, but everything was done to repress them, the Archbishop him- 
self forgetting that he was a moderator, and going down into the arena 
in order that he might take part in the fray. But they showed them- 
selves equal to the occasion, and if they did nothing else, must have 
convinced their most determined foes that the task of conquering them 
will certainly not be an easy one. They were not only irrepressible, 
but they were strong enough to cow some of their opponents, and to 
triumph over others. Even Canon Ryle spoke in a very different 
tone from what might have been expected in so stalwart a champion of 
Protestantism. No man can more certainly hit the bull’s-eye when he 
pleases. His aim is straight, and his nerve is resolute, and his bolt 
seldom fails to find the mark. But at the Congress his cunning seemed 
to have deserted him, and he dealt in vague generalities, reminding us 
more of the sportsman who fires wildly at a covey of birds, without 
any particular care as to the result, or, indeed, with a desire not to 
attract observation by a shot too successfully aimed. Assuredly, if for 
some occult reason the Canon had resolved not to bring down his birds, 
he could not well have adapted himself more skilfully to secure his 
purpose. He was strong in well-turned phrases, which sounded strong but 
did not seriously affect anyone, but pointed rebuke of the evils which 
are really troubling the Church was strangely lacking. Of course, 
when he declared that anyone who “ deliberately denies the doctrine 
of the Trinity, or the proper Deity of Christ, or the personality of the 
Holy Ghost” was no true Churchman, he was on perfectly safe ground. 
Men of this class had no friends in the Congress, which was rather dis- 
posed to applaud anyone who undertook to chastise them. Even the 
Broad Church champion had nothing to say in their favour. Mr. 
Llewellyn Davies has not reached the point of those advanced thinkers 
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who fancy that there can be a Christian fellowship without a Christ, or 
a salvation without a Saviour. ‘“ We see,” he says, ‘‘ how essential the 
bond of a common faith is not only to the well-being but to the very 
being of a Church, and because positive statements have proved them- 
selves to exercise so important an influence on the permanent life of 
the Christian body. I am far from denying that it may be incumbent 
on the Church to remove a man from the office of teacher and from 
the sacred ministry on account of his declared opinions.” As the 
speaker was the selected representative of his school, it may be inferred 
that he does not belong to its extreme section, but he is certainly a 
man of very broad views, and yet he would place much the same limit 
to comprehensiveness on the Rationalist side as that laid down by 
Canon Ryle. So far, therefore, there was nothing very daring or 
courageous in the Canon’s defence of the truth. 

The real test of his strength was his mode of dealing with the 
Ritualists, and here he was lamentably wanting. With his customary 
methodical exactness he sets forth his ideas of what is inadmissible :— 


“Tf, on the other hand, a minister of the National Church maintains and 
teaches those distinctive doctrines of the Church of Rome which are plainly 
named, defined, and repudiated in the Thirty-nine Articles, and, ignoring the 
public declaration which he made on taking a living, deliberately teaches 
Transubstantiation, the Sacrifice of the Mass, Purgatory, the necessity of 
Auricular Confession, and the Invocation of Saints, I contend that he is trans- 
gressing the liberty allowed by the Church of England. He may be zealous, 
sincere, earnest, and devout, but he is in the wrong place ; he has stepped 
over the just limits of the Church’s comprehensiveness, and is occupying an 
untenable and unwarrantable position.” 


We fancy there are not many of the Ritualists who would plead guilty 
to the charge of violating these conditions, and yet all the time they 
may be disseminating the very errors which are here condemned. They 
will not admit that they are denying what the Articles teach, or teaching 
what they condemn, still less that they are in any way submitting to the 
authority of Rome. Yet, with all this, if the doctrine they are con- 
tinually setting forth is to be distinguished from Transubstantiation, we 
must have a microscope of immense magnifying power. They may not 
enforce the “necessity of Auricular Confession” in such terms as to 
bring them within the purview of the law, but the practice is advocated 
openly, is growing, is practically an established institution in large 
districts of the country. From year to year as the Congress meets, the 
evil becomes worse, and we hesitate not to say that the Congress 
helps to foster it. We go even further, and without wishing to reflect 
unduly on Canon Ryle, assert that every speech of his lends an indirect 
support to the movement, if for no other reason because it shows that 
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even the boldest Evangelicals are afraid to speak with anything like the 
strength which the circumstances demand. 

Mr. Llewellyn Davies made a very true and significant remark when 
he said, ‘‘ Toleration does not seem to me to stand in need of any ad- 
vocacy. The freedom of parties can take care of itself. J¢ is one happy 
result of our ‘unhappy divisions’ that we keep each other tolerant.” It is 
a curious observation, but it goes to the root of the whole question. It 
is not to be supposed that a true Protestant, as the Rector of Stradbroke 
undoubtedly is, can regard the Romanising movement with any feeling 
but one of abhorrence, but he is so far tolerant that he shrinks from 
action, or even speech, which might goad the men whom he condemns 
into a procedure which must endanger the Establishment. Hence there 
was at the Congress the same utterly misleading talk as that which he 
addressed to his brethren before the meeting, and of which we have 
already given a specimen. 


“Let us be of a comprehensive spirit. Let us not exclude from the 
Church those whom the Church has not excluded, nor ostracise and excom- 
municate everyone who cannot pronounce our Shibboleths, or work exactly 
on our lines. I am an Evangelical Churchman, and I am nota bit ashamed 
of it. But Ihave no sympathy with those who advocate a cast-iron uni- 
formity, and want all Churchmen to be, like the rails round Hyde-park, of 
one unvarying mental height, shape, and thickness. If any man asks me to 
cast out of the Church of this day men of the type of Andrews and George 
Herbert, or of Burnet and Whichcote, or of Bishop Blomfield or Thirlwall, 
or of Bishop Wilberfore or Selwyn, I tell him plainly that I will not do it. 
No doubt I could not preach comfortably in the pulpits of such men, nor 
they in mine. I could not take them as curates, nor could they take me. I 
prefer to support my own favourite religious society, and they prefer theirs. 
But if one wants to thrust them out of the Church of England because, like 
Apollos, they do not seem to know the ‘ way of God perfectly,’ I will not 
lift a finger to help him. I will tolerate these men on my principle of Church 
comprehensiveness, and, in return, I ask them to tolerate me.” 


Those who expect the salvation of the Church from Romanism to 
come from within will do well to ponder very carefully these instructive 
utterances. Canon Ryle must have an extraordinary conception of the 
Church of Christ and its unity, when he professes himself willing to 
continue associated in the ministry of the Gospel with men whose 
pulpits he will not occupy, and whom he will not admit into his own. 
Here is a ‘‘ happy family ” indeed, as the Zimes describes it, consisting of 
men whose function is to be the religious teachers of the people, hold- 
ing the commission of the State for that purpose, and yet they are so 
little agreed as to what the teaching should be, are in fact so diametrically 
opposed to each other, that they cannot comfortably interchange pulpits. 
Any comprehensiveness which may be established under such conditions 
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is the fruit of worldly expediency, and not of Christian charity, and 
would be at an end to-morrow if its restriction did not mean the col- 
lapse of the Establishment. And while this state of things exist, and 
Christian ministers stoop to employ a diplomacy which is more suited 
to the atmosphere of cabinets than of Churches, the world pursues its 
own course in indifference, if not in contempt, and true men marvel 
that there is so much that is hollow and insincere in the tone of com- 
mercial and political life ! 

Diplomacy is manifest enough in the Canon’s speech, and diplomacy 
not of the noblest kind. No one wanted to hear what was to be done 
with the school of Wilberforce or Selwyn. A proposal to turn such 
men out of the Church has never been made, and, seeing that they both 
approached much nearer the ideal of a true Churchman than a decided 
Evangelical, who, in all but independence and resolution, is much more 
like a descendant of the Puritans than of the men who determined the 
character of the Anglican Church, so far as law could do it, any sug- 
gestion of the kind would be absurd. What we do wish to know is the 
Canon’s view as to the school of Dr. Pusey and Canon Carter. Would 
he allow Mr. Bennett to preach his modified Transubstantiation and 
celebrate his masses? Would he permit Mr. Mackonochie to wear his 
vestments and flaunt his banners at St. Albans? Above all, is he prepared 
to connive at the increase of Sisterhoods, and the ever-extending practice 
of Confession? ‘These are the crucial questions, and they are those 
which the remarks of Mr. Ryle do not touch. But how could he touch 
them, when he talks of tolerating, on condition that he himself is tole- 
rated? Is it then really come to this, that the great Evangelical party, 
which once gave its own tone to the life of the Anglican Church, and 
which still constitutes its real strength amongst the middle class of the 
country, can only sue for toleration? If so, it may be assured that the 
terms will be hard enough. 

The Archbishop of York, to his honour be it spoken, was the stoutest 
defender of Protestant principles at the Congress. Ritualism touches 
him at several points, and he does not hesitate to deal it severe and 
trenchant blows. As a prelate, he is offended by its lawlessness ; as a 
practical man, he is out of patience with its maudlin sentimentalism and 
tawdry decorations; as a sturdy Protestant, despite his hierarchical 
tendencies, he revolts against its Romanising tendencies. The auda- 
cious, not to say insolent, speech of Hon. C. L. Wood fairly roused him, 
and he gave expression to his feelings in words such as we do not often 
hear from Episcopal lips, and which contrasted favourably with the 
more measured language of men like Canon Ryle, who are so anxious 
not to endanger the Establishment by irritating High Churchmen, that 
they place themselves under excessive self-restraint. Whether the 
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Archbishop was wise to deliver such telling blows as those which he 
directed against the “E. C. U.” and its president from the chair of 
the Congress, is open to question. We have so deep an impression that 
a chairman loses his proper position and risks the order of an assembly, 
when he sinks the character ofa moderator in that of an advocate, that 
we were disposed, at first sight, to pronounce against him. But it is to 
be remembered that there was no vote to be taken, and that he did not 
interfere until the discussion was over. Besides, he was something more 
than a chairman: he was Bishop of the diocese and Archbishop of the pro- 
vince, and the attack of Mr. Wood upon the Bench was certainly pro- 
vocative in the last degree. He might reasonably feel that the point 
had been reached at which the reserve of the moderator must end, and 
the full responsibilities of a ruler of the Church must be discharged. 
There can be no parallel between a speech in which the chairman winds 
up the proceedings of a session devoted entirely to conference, and one 
in which the chairman opens the business ofa deliberate assembly by a 
powerful and earnest appeal in opposition to resolutions which have 
afterwards to be moved. Yet the Archbishop has been censured, and 
even the correspondent of the Guardian—which is nothing if it be not 
moderate, respectable, and correct—says: ‘* We doubt whether his inter- 
position in the debate tended at all to assist that side to which it was 
evident he believed that the preponderance of reason inclined.” Of 
course the Ritualist journals are fierce even to savagery. It would be 
wise, however, to preserve a little consistency in the intensity of feeling 
which inspires these criticisms. ‘To remind the Archbishop that Mr. 
Wood is the son of a peer, and may one day confront him in the House 
of Lords, is surely a little strange in those who are so indignant about 
any encroachment on the spiritual rights of the Church. But consistency 
is not to be expected in such quarters. The Church Times, in truth, 
gives up any case which it might have had against the Archbishop when 
it admits that “it has not been unusuai for presidents in winding up a 
meeting of this character to attempt to balance the apparently conflicting 
opinions which have been expressed.” ‘The ‘‘ exceptionally offensive 
conduct ” of the Archbishop of York consisted in his distinct declaration 
of opinions in opposition to those of the Church Zimes and the school it 
represents. But if he was more pronounced than his predecessors, he 
had to deal with an ‘‘ exceptionally offensive ” utterance ; one, indeed, 
which seemed to be a fulmination against Bishops in general and his 
Grace in particular. He was on the defensive, and we are unable to see 
why he should have been silent because his assailant was an ‘‘ honour- 
able” and may some time be a peer. 

Of the practical subjects treated at the Congress we shall take 
Occasion to speak again. 
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THE SUNDAY Post IN THE PROVINCES. 


HE delivery of letters on a Sunday by the postmen is a feature 

in our civilisation that is not creditable to a country at the head 
of philanthropic movements. But most people, I imagine, have had 
to submit to it through there being no ascertained means of escaping 
from the difficulty (which is always on occasion brought forward), viz. 
the delay that would occur in replying to letters from distant parts of 
the country, &c. if there were no Sunday delivery of letters in the 
provinces. And so people, bowing to the inevitable, and putting aside 
their scruples, have left the grievance untouched, and the postman’s 
heavy burden unlessened. 

Now, I admit the difficulty of the case, but I think I can suggest 
a plan to reduce the number of letters delivered on a Sunday, to nobody’s 
injury. I must first notice a few features about Sunday letters :— 

1. A considerable number of Sunday’s letters, &c. are not opened 
at all, and an immense number are post-cards, containing, in many 
cases, unimportant and by no means pressing information. 

2. A considerable number of letters, &c. could easily either have 
been delivered on the Saturday (such as pulpit announcements, which 
are often posted for the Sunday’s delivery), or could, without injury to 
anybody, be held over till the Monday. 

3. A considerable number of letters, &c. must for various reasons 
be posted on the Saturday or remain till Monday, a manifest im- 
possibility. Is it reasonable that such letters should be delivered 
in the country on the Sunday merely because it is impossible to keep 
them till Sunday night? Ought observers of the Day of Rest to be 
satisfied with such a state of things ? 

4. In some houses, probably in very few, the cessation of the 
delivery of letters, &c. on a Sunday is by no means desired, but very 
often a Sunday’s quietness is disturbed by some letter received before 
breakfast. 

5. The rule empowering householders to authorise that letters, &c., 
shall not be delivered at their houses on a Sunday is practically useless. 
It gives a great deal of trouble to the postmen, who have to remember 
who have made such requests, besides which there are too few requests 
for the regulation to be of any real value. 

6. The number of letters, &c. that are absolutely of importance to 
be delivered on a Sunday is by no means so large as one might 
suppose ; and if that be so, there is prima facie evidence to show 
that there ought to be a difference in the method of dealing with 
urgent and non-urgent letters. 

The proposal that I suggest is as follows :—Urgent letters should 
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be specially paid for; no one should be entitled to claim the right 
of having a Sunday letter as a matter of course. All letters not 
specially paid for should be held over till the Monday. The special 
fee might be twice the ordinary postage,“ and no post-card should be 
delivered at all on the Sunday. A revision of the existing hours for 
collecting letters should be made in order to enable people on a Sunday 
evening to be able to save that night’s post with more facility than at 
present. But I am not anxious about the details, if only the principle 
be conceded. The good results of this simple expedient would be 
enormous. ‘There could be little doubt of the great preponderance of 
non-specially paid letters over specially paid ones. To the postman the 
advantage would be very great. As regards the future, one step would 
have been made towards that very desirable reform—the abolition of 
Sunday’s post in the provinces. 

I shall only notice three objections :— 

1. That the fee suggested would be too little to make any difference. 
From my experience in dealing with special fees I come to the con- 
clusion that the public soon take precautions not to be unnecessarily 
charged, and I could give positive evidence if necessary. The public 
would soon learn to distinguish between urgent and non-urgent letters. 
Besides, by my plan if the fee were not paid the letter would remain, 
thus striking at the root of thoughtlessness. 

2. That the special fee would lessen the number of letters posted, 
and so lessen the revenue of the post-office. Now, if that were so, 
my plan could not stand for a moment before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But this objection will not bear investigation. Observe, 
that the fee is not a compulsory tax, but one to facilitate despatch. 

3» That this plan would increase Sunday’s telegrams. But let 
me suggest that as long as the special fee is low, there could be no 
possible increase of Sunday’s telegrams. Nobody would pay one 
shilling for what he could get done just as well for (say) 2d., by 
posting on the Saturday. Sunday telegrams might increase if the Sunday 
post were totally abolished, but even that I venture to doubt. 

By the present system the thoughtless augment the postman’s Sunday 
burden ; by the proposed plan the thoughtless would lighten it. 

If this proposal be reasonable and righteous then let it be accepted, 
and let us cheerfully bear with the difficulties which it will create; and 


let us not forget that I.ondon does without the Sunday post. 
A CiviL SERVANT. 

* ze. supposing a letter weighs I oz. (1d.) it would require another penny stamp, 
viz. 2d. to secure its delivery on the Sunday. [I venture to suggest that the simplest 
plan would be to have a special penny stamp—a special stamp of a very distinct 
colour, and that this stamp, iz addition to the ordinary postage, whatever it may be, 
should ensure the delivery of the letter on Sunday.—ED. ] 
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EccLEsIASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE MONTH. 
DENOMINATIONAL COURTESIES. 


HE interchange of kindly greetings between the Free Churches is 

one of the most pleasing incidents in connection with our autumnal 
assemblies or congresses. There has been a gradual approach to each 
other on the part of these great bodies. For some years past the Non- 
conformist ministers of the town in which any of the great Dissenting 
conferences or unions has met, have tendered their Christian greetings 
and congratulations. But, so far as we remember, until the present 
year the communications between the assemblies themselves have been 
chiefly by telegram. ‘The Congregational Unien took the first steps 
towards closer intercourse, first by inviting Dr. Maclaren to preach its 
annual sermon at Leicester last year, and then by sending a special 
deputation, composed of Dr. Stoughton and Mr. Conder, to convey 
expressions of sympathy to the Baptist Union at its recent meeting in 
Leeds. ‘These two measures are parts of a consistent policy which, we 
hope, will be carried out still further. The relation between the two 
bodies is necessarily very close, and would be yet closer but for the 
prejudices, largely an inheritance of the past, which are still to be found 
in some minds on both sides. ‘That they will be amalgamated, or that 
either will ‘‘ absorb” the other, is not probable, and there must be a 
very great change in the views taken of the one point of difference 
before it could become desirable. But there is a great deal of friendly 
co-operation which might be and ought to be secured. They have long 
had to stand shoulder to shoulder in the front rank of the army of 
religious liberty, and there are struggles awaiting us in the future, 
struggles for Protestant truth as well as for political right, in which the 
necessities of the case are sure to force them into the same honourable, 
though difficult, position. We need not stop to inquire why it is they 
have to bear the brunt of a battle in whose issue others are quite as 
deeply interested as themselves. It is certain that it has been so in the 
past, and it will be more or less so in the future. We refer to it here, 
however, only as a reason for insisting on the maintenance of a better 
mutual understanding. We have no strength to waste in conflict with 
each other. We cannot afford even to cultivate a spirit of selfishness, 
each content to pursue its own path without regard to the interests of 


” 


others. ‘‘ Whereto we have attained,’ and that covers a very large 


area of theological truth, ‘‘ let us walk by the same rule, let us mind by 
the same thing.” 

In the meetings of the Congregational Union at Liverpool there was 
a still further advance towards true Christian fraternity, in the pre- 
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sence of a delegation from the Presbyterian Church of England. It is 
easy, of course, to sneer at such manifestations of union as hollow and 
formal. Sneers are always cheap, and in this case they can only have 
point as directed against those who regard these incidents as signs of 
the approach of an ecclesiastical millennium. We certainly are not of 
that number. We do not expect that all the weaknesses of human 
nature are about to disappear from our Dissenting communities, that the 
spirit of sectarianism is to be speedily exorcised, or that all collisions of 
opinion or of denominational feeling are to cease. But we do hope 
that the cultivation of a more kindly sentiment as the result of a closer 
intercourse and of a better knowledge of each other, may gradually strip 
our rivalries of some of their worst features, and that the feeling between 
us, so far from being one of hostility, or even of jealous neutrality, may 
be that generous emulation which inspires different divisions of the 
same army to do the most gallant acts for their common country. If 
we could only come to a friendly agreement which would avoid that 
frittering of resources which is now only too common, we should accom- 
plish an amount of good which at present it is not easy to estimate. 
Every one of our denominations can find as much as it is possible to do 
if it will occupy the fields that are open to it, and if, instead of pursuing 
a policy of wise economy in the use of its power, it prefers to enter into 
the vineyards of others, in the hope of getting some share of the vintage, 
it is sure to stir up resentful feeling, and will secure no adequate result. 
The avoidance of such evils as this ought certainly to be one of the first 
fruits of that brotherly intercourse of which there was so remarkable an 
illustration at Liverpool. 

The Chairman of the Union, while acknowledging the kindly expres- 
sions of the several deputations, and meeting them with a hearty reci- 
procity, could not but notice the absence of the largest section of 
English Protestantism. 


“ Will the Church of England” (he asked) “ never learn that one of the 
chief needs of the Church is the power to discern the grace of God wherever 
it is working? Ifthe Church of England cannot see the grace of God mani- 
festly at work in your Churches, and, we humbly hope, in our own, why then, 
it seems to me, she must be stone-blind to the manifestation of the Spirit. 
If she does see it, and refuses to recognise it as of God, a graver sin lies 
at her door.” 


These eloquent and stinging words have produced keen resentment. 
Even the Sfectator, which is wont to exempt Mr. Baldwin Brown from 
the general censure it passes upon Dissenters, deserts him for once, and 
while admitting that “it was a pity” that the Anglican Church had no 
representative in that goodly fellowship, says :— 
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“The Bishop of Manchester, we will undertake to say, appreciates even 
more highly the spiritual life in the community represented by Mr. Baldwin 
Brown, than Mr. Baldwin Brown appreciates the spiritual life in the com- 
munity represented by the Bishop of Manchester. But surely it is a little 
inconsistent to smite so hard one day, and complain the next that the com- 
munity smitten is not enthusiastically grateful for the stripes. Mr. Baldwin 
Brown has but one fanaticism, but that is a very tenacious one—a fanaticism 
against Established Churches as such—including, we suppose, the Church of 
David, as well as the Church of Knox.” 

Of course it does not strike the Erastian journalist that the fanaticism 
may be elsewhere. The question, however, is not about the relative 
appreciation of spiritual life on either side. We undertake to say that 
all that is best in the work of the Anglican Church at present is as fully 
recognised and honoured by Nonconformists as by Churchmen. We 
go further, and from intimate knowledge of Dissenting opinion, assert, 
without hesitation, that each of the contending parties within the 
Establishment is more generously judged and more truly appreciated by 
Dissenters than by its rivals within the Church. The Bishop of Man- 
chester, for example, the hero of the Sectator, has an honour in 
Dissenting circles which he does not find among his own brethren. 
The invidious distinctions which the Establishment creates are the 
barriers which divide Dissenters from Churchmen, except those of them 
who, like the Bishop of Lincoln, maintain the exclusive rights of 
Episcopal ordination. But whatever be the actual reason of the isola- 
tion, Mr. Baldwin Brown did good service both to truth and charity by 
noting the fact as one which tells against any theory or system of which 
it is the natural fruit. 

ee 


Loss AnD GAIN. 
HE path of glory is the way to death : 
On every height that human feet can tread 
There lie the thick-strewn relics of the dead 
Who hither strain’d, and here resign’d their breath, 
Their work unwrought. Ambition perisheth 
In view of human frailty, human pains ; 
“What use in toil?” the weary heart complains. 
O heart ! and hear’st thou what the Saviour saith— 
Who seeks his own shall lose his all ; who gives 
Himself to ends earth cannot compass, he 
Can know no loss? In gratitude and love, 
A holier shrine than Fame’s, his memory lives ; 
His work advancing other eyes shall see, 
The while he sojourns with the souls above. A. M. 
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Books ON THE TABLE. 


ANY of our readers are probably acquainted with Mr. Ebers’s 
interesting novel, An Egyptian Princess, in which he has used his 
profound learning to reproduce, under the form of a charming story, the 
ancient life of Egypt, and they will welcome another story from the same 
hand. In Homo Sum * there is not the same elaborate use of his learning 
as in the novel by which Mr. Ebers is best known in England ; the 
learning is in solution, and the ethical interest of the story is predominant. 
In his studies for a history of the Sinaitic Peninsula, he came across 
a Greek story of an anchorite who, being accused of an offence 
of which he was not guilty, submitted to excommunication without 
attempting to exculpate himself, and whose innocence became known 
only through the confession of the real offender. The scene of the 
story is Mount Serbal and the oasis of Feiran, which in these volumes 
appears under the unfamiliar form of Pharan. Mr. Ebers holds the 
theory, which to us is untenable, that Serbal is the true Sinai. The 
story has a profound religious interest ; it illustrates the principle that 
by the desertion of the world a man cannot escape from the passions of 
human nature. The anchorite is a man still. 


Mr. Bastow’s Bible Dictionary} has reached a fourth edition, and will 
be found useful by those who cannot afford Smith or Kitto. It deals 
with the history and antiquities, the natural history, geography, and 
literature of the Jews and the neighbouring nations. 


We are afraid that Mr. Gavin Carlyle’s Battle of Unbelief t will not 
do miuch to confirm the faith of those who feel the pressure of the 
difficulties with which he attempts to deal. 


In a large and handsome volume, by an anonymous author,§ we have 
an investigation of all the passages in the New Testament referring to 
the Second Coming of our Lord. The investigation is devout and 
serious, but its results are startling. ‘The conclusion at which the 
author arrives is that ‘‘ the Resurrection is past already,” that at the 


* Homo Sum. A Novel, by GEORGE EBERS. Translated by CLARA BELL. 
London: Sampson, Low & Co. (Price £1 Is.) 

t A Bible Dictionary. By the Rev. JAMES AUSTEN Bastow. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. (Price ros. 6d.) 

t Zhe Battle of Undelief. By the Rev. GAVIN CARLYLE. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. (Price 5s.) 

§ Zhe Parousia ; a Critical Inquiry into the New Testament Doctrine of our Lord's 
Second Coming. London: Daldy, Isbister & Ce. (Price 12s.) 
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destruction of Jerusalem Christ came,—‘‘ the Lord descended with a 
shout,” the dead were raised, the living saints were “ changed,” and the 
Judgment accomplished. If it be said that we have no evidence of such 
facts having occurred, the author replies, “True: but is it certain that 
these are facts cognisable by the senses, is their place in the region of 
the material and the visible?” The root of the argument is that the 
destruction of the Temple is inextricably connected in the New Testa- 
ment with the Resurrection of the Dead and the ‘ Last Judgment.” 
The Temple has been destroyed, and we must therefore conclude that 
the events connected with that catastrophe have also taken place. We 
cannot say that the author makes out his conclusions. 


The Life of Christian Consecration. (Sermons preached at Leicester by 
ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, B.A.)*—This volume is amply sufficient to 
explain the secret of the power wielded by its author during his brief 
but useful pastorate at Leicester. It consists of sermons preached in 
the ordinary course of his ministry—sermons which show him to be a 
teacher gifted with great spiritual insight himself, and at the same time 
with great power for instructing and quickening the souls of others. 
These discourses have in them a vitality, a freshness of thought, a 
forcible and impressive earnestness, which must have made them not only 
attractive but profitable to thoughtful and devout hearers. Their quiet 
strength is in itself a charm. Nowhere have we a striving after mere 
rhetorical effect, still less after anything that borders on sensation. 
Mr. Mackennal relies solely upon the clearness and force with which he 
is able to present his thought, and that thought is never commonplace. 
His mind is too independent, and his interest in his work is too deep, to 
allow of his following beaten tracks of thinking or illustration, and 
though there is no foolish attempt to be original for originality’s sake, 
there is always that life and freshness which distinguish the work of a 
real teacher, who from the treasures of his own heart brings out the 
truths which he gives to others. Though there can scarcely be said to be 
a formal connection between these sermons, yet they all have a close 
relation to the central theme, and together present with great interest 
and beauty the various aspects of our many-sided Christian life. To 
those who can rightly appreciate careful thought, devout feeling, true 
pastoral wisdom and solicitude, the volume will be invaluable. It is 
eminently practical, and yet there is in it sound doctrinal teaching, 
while through the whole there runs a vein of pure and tender devotional 
sentiment, free from all affectation or extravagance, which is one of its 
principal beauties. 


* London: Hodder & Stoughton. (Price 6s.) 
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DECEMBER, 1878. 


EDITORIAL ADDRESS. 


T is with the deepest satisfaction that I announce that my friend and 
“- comrade, the Rev. J. G. Rogers, has consented to undertake the 
editorship of THE CONGREGATIONALIST. My editorial responsibilities 
will cease with the issue of the present number. Whatever service this 
magazine has rendered to Congregationalism and to the cause of Re- 
ligious Equality, has been largely owing to the papers which Mr. Rogers 
has contributed to its pages. His extraordinary acquaintance with 
current controversies, his inexhaustible intellectual vigour, and the 
unfailing courtesy and generosity which he exhibits in his treatment of 
ecclesiastical and political opponents, have given his articles an 
exceptional value. For several years I have felt that he had qualifica- 
tions for the editorship to which I could lay no claim ; and I have a 
firm conviction that under his conduct this magazine will achieve a far 


greater success than I have been able to secure for it. 


To all the ladies and gentlemen who have given me literary assist- 
ance my cordial thanks are due. The ability and zeal with which they 


have assisted me I warmly appreciate. 
ZZ 
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Nor am I less grateful to the numerous friends scattered all over the 
country who have endeavoured to maintain and to increase the circula- 
tion of the magazine, and many of whom have written to me from time 
to time letters of encouragement which I have greatly valued. I trust 
that my successor will receive the same sympathy and the same support. 
A denominational magazine can never attain an adequate number of 
subscribers unless those whose principles it is intended to illustrate and 


defend do their best to make it known. 


The Trustees who appointed me to the editorship seven years ago 
have treated me with a generous confidence which I trust I have not 
abused. More than once I have asked them to relieve me from 
responsibilities which the increasing pressure of other work has 
sometimes made burdensome, but I was unable to resist the kindly 
urgency with which they requested me to continue at my post. Now 
that they have been good enough to accept my resignation, I beg to 
assure them that I shall always remember with gratitude and pride the 
pleasant relations which existed between us while it was my honour to 


serve them. 
R. W. DALE. 
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Curistianity Nor of May. 


R. MALLOCK, the author of “ The New Republic,” affirms, in 

a curious article in the Contemporary Review for March, that 
the only hope of revealed religion is to be found in the Church of Rome. 
He bases his assertion on the belief that Criticism has reduced the 
Bible to ruins,* and Comparative Mythology has shown that Christianity 
is so closely allied to the other great religions, that there is no rational 
proof of its divine origin unless we have recourse to the infallible 
voice of an infallible Church. Not many readers of this magazine, 
I imagine, will share Mr. Mallock’s alarms, or deem it necessary to 
invoke the Roman Deus ex machina in order to untie the knot of Chris- 
tian apologetics. Anyhow, I intend to try the experiment in this 
article of constructing an argument for the supernatural origin of 
Christianity taken wholly from the materials which Mr, Mallock sets 
at nought. 

A very deep thinker, just gone to his rest, makes the observation + 
that “it is one of the remarkable concomitants of the erection of any 
great infidel position that it issues in numberless shades and gradations 
of unbelief in Christians.” Many who would scorn to acknowledge the 
logical claims of hostile opinions do yet, by what may be called a process 
of mental endosmosis, feel the substance of those opinions penetrating 
the intervening media, and imparting an unnatural debility to their own 
beliefs. Such unconscious scepticism is so blighting in its consequences, 
notwithstanding its surreptitious origin, and appears to be spreading in 
so many directions, that I may be pardoned if I appeal not so much to 
declared unbelievers as to those among ourselves whose feelings, much 
more than their intellect, are yielding to the fascination of the more 
novel aspects of anti-Christian thought. I make this explanation in 
order that the tone and the drift of my subsequent remarks may not 
be misunderstood. 

There is a remarkable passage in the first chapter of the Epistle to 
the Galatians to which I should like to refer for a moment, as a kind of 
introduction to my theme. In the eleventh verse of that chapter the 
Apostle states positively, and with a special challenge of attention to 
what he says, that the gospel preached by him is not “after man” 
(xar& &v@pwrov), in other words, it is not to be measured by human 





* Augustine reverses Mr. Mallock’s conclusion. Instead of arguing from a Bible 
in ruins toan imperishable Church, he says: ‘‘ Our faith will totter to its fall when the 
authority of Holy Scripture begins to waver” (De Doct. Chris. i, 37). 

t Mozley’s ‘‘ University Sermons,” p. 48. 








| 
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rules and considerations. Why so? Why this immunity from the 
ordinary conditions attaching to all human teaching? He tells us in 
the twelfth verse: “ For I neither received it of man, neither was I 
taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” Thus does St. Paul 
emphasise the fact of the divine and supernatural origin of Christianity, 
as differencing it from all other religions, ancient or modern. I need 
hardly say to those who are in the habit of reading their Bibles that this 
is part of the common speech of the founders of Christianity. They 
never speak of the Gospel as only the last and ripest fruit of human 
thought. Christianity is never to them only prima ituter pares of a 
number of competing religions, all alike the genuine growth of man’s 
religious nature planted amidst the mysteries that enclose our life on 
earth. As to the great Head of the Church, while freely recognising a 
certain continuity of His life and work with God’s cause in the world, 
as it moves through all the ages, and leaves for itself a witness in every 
one, they never for a moment regard Him as only a product of the 
natural development of the race. He is unique—the Son of God, ¢he 
light of the world, ‘ie Saviour and Judge of Men, and His claims are 
authoritative and absolute over every man. Christ to them is Incarnate 
God, offering the one sacrifice for the guilt of the world, in virtue of 
His person and His offices the one sole King of kings and Lord of 
lords. Their whole doctrinal position therefore is based on the fact 
that Christianity is a supernatural revelation. 

Such are the uncompromising claims of those with whom Christianity 
originated, and such, you say, were the claims of Mahomet and of many 
another of the founders of the great religions of mankind. Nay, even 
Socrates had his dazmén, in which he more than half believed. True; 
so let us proceed to weigh, as well as count, these rival claims to divine 
authority. The issue, as it presents itself to the majority of those who 
are doubters rather than unbelievers, and whom I more particularly 
address in this article, may be stated thus: Did Christianity originate, 
as other religions have originated, in the hunger of the human soul for 
God, groping for itself a way to Him, or was it a supernatural gift 
placed in the hand of man by his Father in heaven as a disclosure of 
Himself, which unaided reason could never have reached? Is it the 
last, and, so far, the best, of a series of improvements which the 
human mind has won for itself in the realm of religion, analogous to 
the advances which it has won for itself in the realm of science? or is 
it a miraculous revelation disclosing a world of truth, into which man, 
unhelped by God, cogld not have penetmted a single step ? 

I believe a candid examination of the religions of the world will 
disclose two things : it will disclose a gap in the religious development 
of man, which all non-Christian religions leave, and which only Reve- 
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lation can fill; and, again, it will disclose elements in Christianity 
which distinguish it ¢ofo ce/o from all other religions, elements which 
can be satisfactorily accounted for only by referring them to a super- 
human source. 

1. Time was when all religions anterior to that of Moses, and outside 
the pale of Judaism and Christianity, were deemed the inventions of 
the devil for the destruction of souls. We, in these modern days, 
have learnt to deal more tenderly, and, I believe, more truly, with non- 
Christian religions. We have learnt to turn upon them the same in- 
quiring spirit that we have turned upon the strata of the rocks and 
upon the relics of human history embedded in the languages of the 
world, and with the same splendid results. The science of compara- 
tive religion shows that all religions, however degraded, contain records 
of the travail of the human spirit for the light of God, and its con- 
sciousness, even in its lowest estate, that it isa prodigal child, and that 
somewhere, afar off, there is a home and a Father awaiting its return. 
Nay, we need not hesitate to accept the favourite thought of Mr. 
Maurice, that God uses such religions for the spiritual training of those 
who profess them. There is to me nothing so pathetic, and yet 
nothing so full of hope for the human race, as the testimony of heathen 
religions, witnessing, as they do, that man on one side of his nature, 
stands on the boundary of the invisible world, and feels himself as 
much a native of that as of the world he sees. There is no vagary, 
either of faith or of unbelief, provided it be not a conscious imposture, 
but brings home to one’s mind the same thought. We see this testi- 
mony in a Lucretius devoting his life to overthrow the belief of men 
in the gods and Acheron, in a Pyrrho denying everything, in a Frederic 
Harrison denying the immortality of the soul, and yet, driven by the 
imperious need of man, to put in the place thereof an immortality of 
influence. Scepticism pure and simple can hardly live, so over-master- 
ing are the supernatural instincts of the soul. It betakes itself, in 
sheer lack of bread and vital air, to its unknowable, to its cosmic emo- 
tion, to its communings with the world of spirits through the rappings 
of a table. It seems to believe like Lucan’s Cato, Quo fata trahunt, 
virtus secura sequetur. 

But now, apart from their historical and scientific interest, what has 
been the result of these religions of human invention? To what 
extent have they served man’s need, to what extent do they shed a 
clear and helpful light upon divine things? Ido not enter here into 
the question of the origin of religious ideas and religious practices. 
They may have arisen out of the confusions of thought caused by the 
use of pictorial speech, as Max Miiller and the mythologists say; or 
Herbert Spencer may be right when he traces them, one and all, to the 
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ceremonies of burial, the shadowy fears of the dead which those cere- 
monies are meant to avert. Either explanation may be right, or both 
may be wrong. I should like to say, however, parenthetically, that 
you have removed none of the mystery of man’s religious nature when 
you have discovered the occasion of its first awakening and traced the 
history of its growth, any more than you have removed the mystery of 
life when you tell how the seed corn is dropped into the ground, and 
how its “environment” there makes it take root and grow, “first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” But apart from 
this, I ask again, what have natural religions done for man? ‘The 
more we go back,” says Max Miiller, “the more we examine the 
earliest germs of every religion, the purer, I believe, we shall find the 
conceptions of the Deity.”* What we see, then, is universal failure. 
So far from heathen religions sufficing to enlighten the darkness of men, 
the darkness invariably overcometh the light. The wise and the pure 
have caught glimpses of the Eternal Light, and have embodied them 
in religions which for a time have rendered mankind a service, but 
always at length the evil in those religions has triumphed over the 
good, and the religions themselves have become the direst plagues. 
So was it with the religion of the Vedas, and with Buddhism, and with 
the religions of Greece and of Egypt. The same universal law is ex- 
emplified, too, in the searchings after God and His thoughts by the 
unaided intellect, a quest which has had such a fascination for the best 
thought of men in all times. Here one man sets foot on solid ground, 
but it is solid only to himself ; the next man, or the next generation, 
stepping on to it, finds it likethe mist. This impotence of uninspired 
reason is illustrated in every age. What can be more sad than these 
words of Mr. W. R. Greg, concerning the immortality of the soul ? 
‘*To that more solid certainty I am obliged to confess sorrowfully, 
and with bitter disappointment, that I can contribute nothing. . . 
Logical reasons to compe conviction, I have met with none... 
Yet few can have sought for such more yearningly” (Vineteenth 
Century, October, 1877, p. 508). I read again in Cicero the 
very same confession, uttered with the same sorrow of heart: 
“I could, indeed, wish that the soul survive and go to heaven, and, 
as next to that, that I could persuade myself so, even if it were not. 
When I read Plato I believe, but when I close the book, and begin to 
ruminate concerning immortality, all my belief slips away.” + In one 





* This is warmly denied by Herbert Spencer in his last book. However it may 
be of the religions of savage tribes to which Spencer refers, there can be no doubt 
that Max Miiller’s assertion is altogether true of the great historical religions (H. 
Spencer, ‘‘ Principles of Sociology,” vol. i, Appendix.) 

* Tusc. Disp. i. 11. 
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remarkable passage it would almost appear as if Plato not only felt the 
imbecility of reason, unillumined from above, but actually divined that 
an objective revelation was the missing link in man’s religious system : 
“ Failing this, that is to say, if a man can neither find the truth by the 
exercise of his own faculties, nor learn it through the help of another, 
then, having chosen that which is the best and most irrefragable of 
human doctrines, he ought to embark thereon, like a mariner going to 
sea on a raft (in default of any better conveyance), and sail through 
life’s voyage, that is to say, unless it were possible to proceed on one’s way 
more securely, with less danger, on some firmer vessel or on some divine 
doctrine—éyov Oeiov rivdc.” * 

What we see, then, over all the field of human religion and human 
thought, what is brought out with new distinctness by the researches of 
comparative mythology, what is illustrated in the most recent utterances 
of philosophy, is the old story of the insatiable thirst of the soul to 
know the things of God, and yet the universal failure of philosophy and 
of religion alike to slake that thirst. Peoples gird themselves up for a 
new career by a great religious reform, but always, after a few centuries, 
the effort has spent itself, the nation sinks back exhausted, the new 
religion, once so full of promise, becomes saturated with evil and fit 
only to corrupt the whole nature at its fountain head. The wisest 
men of each age, undeterred by former failures, seek God, if haply 
they may find Him, and yet only succeed in grasping shadows which 
mock and elude them. As one looks back over the centuries at the 
moving tide of human life, one can almost hear the groans and travail 
of a world conscious of its orphanhood, “ crying out for God, even the 
living God,” and only hearing its cry flung back in echoes from the 
empty spaces of the universe. 

Now I should like to ask those who believe in God and the father- 
hood of God, and it is to such mainly that I speak, whether they think 
that cry reaches only our ears? Is it conceivable that the great Father 
Himself has never heard it, or hearing, has left it unanswered? Could 
any of us listen to the cries of one of our little ones lost in a great 
forest, and leave it without response and without help till its cries of 
“Father! father!” had died away in death? This great gap in 
natural religion, this inability either to solve the problem of sin 
or to meet the cravings of the heart for God, ought to appeal with 
irresistible force to those who believe in the existence and fatherhood 
of God. It does not prove the divine claims of Christianity, but it 
completely meets the initial difficulty, so staggering even to many 
believers, by showing that the balance of antecedent probability, so far 





* Pheedo, 85 D. 
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from being against a supernatural revelation, is altogether in its favour. 
Set it by the side of that fons et origo malorum, that prince of logical 
impostures, the belief that a miracle is practically impossible, which 
is the life and soul of modern doubt, and see how overwhelmingly it 
prevails. 

If it be sought to turn the edge of this argument by an appeal to 
Mr. Maurice’s position, that God never left Himself without witness in 
the world, and that every religion has been a means of grace to its pro- 
fessors, my reply is very simple. (1) Those traces of God in nature, 
and in the world I acknowledge thankfully, and believe that they have 
been blessed to many souls, but, at best, those can only have been the 
selectest few of each generation ; of the many, of the world at large, it 
is strictly true, that by human wisdom they knew not God. (2) Mr. 
Maurice’s view of natural religions, while it contained a great and long- 
forgotten truth, was yet tainted with the common vice of reactions: in 
shunning one extreme it sought another. Heathen religions are not 
the inventions of the devil, and yet many of them, in the times of their 
decadence especially, have been, and are, as millstones pressing men 
down to perdition. 

2. If there be a strong antecedent probability of a supernatural revela- 
tion, are there any marks in Christianity which at once clearly dis- 
tinguish it from the religions which are of man, and point to its divine 
origin? Such marks, if such there be, will be found in neither of the 
two alternatives set before us by Mr. Mallock—a plenary docu- 
mentary inspiration or an infallible pope. The Protestant has just as 
little cause to be alarmed at Biblical criticism as Mr. Mallock. While 
denying altogether that criticism has dimmed the least of the Divine 
water-marks that underlie the letter of his Bible, he knows that it is not 
God’s way to speak to men either by book or living voice in such wise 
that reason is silenced and man has only to fead or hear the truth with- 
out any search or travail of his own. Such short cuts to spiritual 
knowledge savour of the things that be of man. God provides the 
materials of scientific truth; He provides the materials of the great 
practical inventions which have so multiplied man’s physical powers ; 
but in each case those materials had to be sought, and when sought, 
had to be set in order by the accumulated toil of generations of thinkers 
and workers. The whole history of discovery and invention has been 
a seeking for wisdom as for hid treasure. True, in providing the 
materials of spiritual truth He has to deal with man on a plane above 
the plane of nature, and therefore He must disclose more of the unseen 
universe than appears to seekers moving on lower levels, but still, I 
expect to find the same great principle running through the higher 
revelation that is so characteristic of the lower ones. I expect to find 
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it a way rather than an end; a sphere for thought and work rather than 
a release from thought and work ; a many-sided organic whole of truth 
appealing to the reason, and the conscience, and the heart, at a thousand 
points, rather than a legal document carrying its interpretation on the 
face of it; a divine soul bodying itself in human speech, and human 
institutions, and human acts, all more or less fallible, and all on their 
earthly side fading away into the common stream of history, rather 
than a single person divinely qualified to fix by infallible authority the 
limits of the whole field of faith, and all they contain. 

But this very fact puts certain difficulties in the way of the Christian 
apologist which opponents, as well as friends, are bound in fairness to 
take account of. Christianity claims to be the revelation of God in 
the person of Jesus Christ ; it claims to be the unseen universe coming 
into contact with the seen universe, thrusting aside the lines of historical 
succession, forcing its way right into the heart of things, and, if not 
adding to or suspending the energies of nature, altering largely their 
direction and their composition. One’s first idea, on hearing these 
claims, is that such an invasion ought to leave a broad line of division 
between the one kingdom and the other—a line so broad and deep 
that even a blind man could not miss it. But broad and deep and 
straight lines and sharply defined edges are always the work of man, 
never the work of God; even the clean-cut rims of the sun and moon 
exist only in the imagination of the beholder. I suppose there is no 
greater contrast in all nature than that between the organic and the in- 
organic kingdoms, and yet no paleontologist could draw a broad line 
in the history of the globe at the exact point where the kingdom of life 
broke in upon the stage ; and, at the present time, the boundary between 
the two kingdoms is something like the boundary between two con- 
tiguous continents, or that between two adjoining colours in the rainbow. 
So Christianity, if it be really the kingdom of God which “ cometh 
not with observation,” will present no such contrast to the human things 
about it that all within its bounds is perfect, infallible, sinless, and an 
irresistible demonstration of its heavenly origin. But while this may 
not be, still God hath not left Himself without witness. Though appeal- 
ing in part to a different set of faculties, there is really as little difficulty 
in distinguishing the superhuman nature of Christianity, as there is in 
distinguishing the super-inorganic nature of the kingdom of life. 
Beginning at the very central point of all, the person and the works of 
Christ, every fresh attempt to explain these on naturalistic principles 
meets with just as much success as an attempt to explain the phe- 
nomena of the vegetable or the animal kingdoms on the principles of 
inorganic chemistry. It is such a denying of undeniable facts, and such 
a supposing of unsupposable assumptions, that common sense revolis 
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and will have none of it. So self-evidently superhuman is Christ, that 
His miracles, unlike the miracles of Mahomet or any other religious 
teacher, do not seem in the least unnatural. They are exactly what one 
expects. They are the matural effects of infinite power, the zatural 
control which a higher kingdom exercises over a lower kingdom. The 
unnatural thing, the mérac/e, using the term in its opprobrious sense, 
would have been to see Christ come into the world by ordinary birth, 
do no great works of healing and of mastery over physical nature during 
His lifetime, and die without rising again from the dead. I cannot go 
farther into this point, but I hold it can be shown that the person and 
the work of Christ correspond exactly with the claim that Christ is 
incarnate God, and absolutely refuse all other explanation. 

Leaving this point, and turning to an entirely different aspect of the 
question, I observe that if Christianity be really the kingdom of God, 
and if it has really introduced a new dispensation on earth, it ought to 
present in its tout ensembde a certain uniqueness, distinguishing it from 
all other religions, while its surroundings ought to present signs of 
resistance, of pressure, of breach, of distortion, like the scored boulders 
and heaps of moraine matter which mark the paths of ancient glaciers. 

(1.) One mark of this uniqueness of the Christian system is seen in its 
doctrine of Incarnation. The idea of Incarnation is common enough 
in the Aryan religions, because the Aryan mind, both in the East and 
West, was deeply tinged with Pantheism.* ‘To form a God-man, 
therefore, either by the exaltation of man to God, as was the instinct of 
the vigorous and creative intellect of Greece, or by the bringing down 
of God to man, as was the instinct of the more timid intellect of the 
Hindoo, was an easy and a natural process. But just because it was so, 
the God-man so formed was no true incarnation. Compare Heracles 
and Krishna with Christ—“ the mediator, in whom divine and human 
are completely reconciled, the meeting-point where earth and heaven, 
the finite and the infinite, the personal and the absolute, have coalesced 
for ever, and are wedded in the bonds of an indissoluble union.’’} 
The two are unlike, and not only unlike, but the Christian idea, as well 
in its exaltation above all that man ever thought, as in its far-reaching 
effects in the redemption of the world from the dominion of sin, is as 
worthy of God as the others proclaim themselves of the earth earthy. 
But even historically, the incarnate Christ is absolutely unique. One 
of the most certain results of the science of religion is, that the idea 
of incarnation is repugnant to the Semitic mind.{ We see this illus- 





* Dorner—‘‘ Person of Christ,” Introduction, p. 6. 
+ Hardwick—‘‘ Christ and other Masters,” p. 206. 
t “ Fairbairn’s Studies in Philosophy and Religion,” p. 15. 
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trated in the Ebionitic and Docetic tendencies of the early Jewish 
believers. That a religion, whose fundamental tenet is the divinity of 
its founder, should have arisen in the very penetralia of Hebrew mono- 
theism, that it should have gained the enthusiastic support of a Peter, 
of a John, of “an Hebrew of the Hebrews” like Paul, proves two 
things. It proves the absolute originality of Christianity, and it also 
proves that there must have been something about the person and the 
works of Jesus that were very near a demonstration of his astonishing 
claims.” 

(2.) A second point, in which Christianity presents marks of contrast to 
all religions that are of men, is seen in the violence which it does to the 
ordinary motives that actuate men, and, in consequence, the resistance 
which it has had to overcome at every step. Our Lord likened His 
kingdom to the spread of leaven in meal, and to the growth of a mus- 
tard seed. In both of those images we see a lower kingdom overcome 
by a higher one ; one system of laws set aside by another system of laws ; 
inorganic nature broken in upon, its resistance overcome, its resources 
laid hold of by force, and applied to ends that are wholly foreign to it. 
Thus the fungus causes the meal to ferment, thus the life hidden in the 
seed builds up the mustard-tree. So it is with the Gospel as it acts upon 
humanity. There is no appeal to man’s pride, or to his warlike instincts, 
or to his superstition, and very little to his hopes and fears. The laws 
of Christ’s kingdom run so directly counter to the natural man, that 
conversion is called the new birth, and the convert a new man. ‘This 
however, we might expect in some degree in any religion that at all 
deserved the name, but the remarkable thing in Christianity is that it also 
runs counter to the profoundest instincts of man’s religious nature. As 
Whately showed in his admirable “ Essays on the Errors of Romanism,”’ 
the tendencies to superstition, to pry into the mysteries of the unseen, 
to vicarious religion and sacerdotalism, to persecution, lie deeply 
embedded in the very constitution of the human mind. Against these 
tendencies, the whole letter and spirit of Christianity is set in array, 
and that in a way and to a degree that has no counterpart in any other 
religion. Christianity is opposed to human nature in all its length and 
breadth ; its history is the record of its struggle with the spirit of the 
world on the one hand, and the spirit of heathenism on the other ; and 
all its corruptions have been due to the temporary prevalence of the one 
or the other of these two spirits. In short, its strength has ever lain 
in resistance, its weakness in compliance ; and so its career has been 





* ‘Those who felt themselves to be in the presence of a Man who, in every word 
and act, revealed Himself as their Judge, yielded allegiance to Him, just in proportion 
as they yielded allegiance to their secret consciences” (Wace—‘‘ Christianity and 
Morality,” p. 255). 
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one of continual resistance, transforming the things of this lower world 
into the image of the things of heaven, raising the mustard-tree higher 
and higher by overcoming the gravitation that weighs it down. There 
have been, indeed, periods of arrested growth, and even of decay, but 
its very adversaries acknowledge that nothing in Christianity is more 
wonderful than its power of recovery ; and thus while all other religions, 
Buddhism and Mahommedanism included, have reached a point where 
they ceased to be a help to mankind and became a hindrance, Chris- 
tianity has ever developed new resources, ever marched in front of the 
line of human progress, ever led men—sometimes, indeed, by paths 
which they have not known, and against which they have struggled hard — 
to nobler ideals and to a perfect life. In these great moral forces, inex- 
haustible in their energies, springing from no source to be found in man, 
uplifting the whole race against its own will, I see one of the clearest 
vouchers of the divine original of the Gospel. 

(3-) I should like to point next tothe originality of the methods by 
which the Gospel attains its ends. Here everything is unique and startling, 
paradox piled upon paradox. Christ Himself, by birth a Jewish peasant, 
not only transcends all other men in genius—a man might do that— but, 
what is quite unique, He appears absolutely free from the conditions of 
race and time,* which lay their hand so irresistibly on all other men. 

Of all the men who ever lived, Christ alone bears no trace of the 
age, or nation, or ideas, or prejudices amid which He was born and 
reared, but stands forth as the one true Son of Man. As to His plan, 
“what strikes us with astonishment,” says the author of “ Ecce 
Homo,” is its prodigious originality.”’+ No help is sought from men in 
power, no advantage is taken of the secondary causes that bind men 
together. He sets Himself to found a kingdom that shall never be 
moved, and to make laws that shall never be repealed—and He does 
it. And every weapon, and every instrument, and every means He uses 
is stamped with the-same originality. Take which you please, the cross 
itself, the law of self-sacrifice, the law of humility, the law of submission, 
the law of faith, the law of love—in all alike you see a superhuman 
wisdom choosing ‘‘the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise, and the weak things of the world to confound the things which 
are mighty.” 

(4.) The mode in which Christianity deals with the problems of sin 
and suffering is also perfectly unique. Those problems may be either 
fairly met or ignored. The general tendency of religion has been to 
meet them, of philosophy to ignore them, in whole or in part. And this 


* Row’s ‘Bampton Lectures for 1877,” Lect. 2. 
+ ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” p. 41. 
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might be expected, for religion is the product of men in the world, 
philosophy of the recluse; religion is the expression of the actual 
feelings of a whole people in co. ict with the real facts of life, philo- 
sophy is the speculation of the solitary intellect, and is the expression 
of the ideal rather than of the real. Of religions it may be further said 
that those have been longest lived which have grappled with these 
questions most resolutely. There are three living religions —Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity—which have taken by far the 
greatest hold of men, and they are all conspicuous examples of this 
rule. Now it is at this vital point that I should like to compare these 
religions. All accounts agree that the existence of evil was the starting- 
point with Gautama Buddha, and that his whole system was a pas- 
sionate attempt to release himself and all men from the pressure of that 
tremendous fact. His work, both for its magnitude and its vitality, is 
one of the wonders of the world, but yet there is nothing about it to 
suggest a superhuman origin. His conception of the problem is essen- 
tially one-sided, his solution intensely Oriental and even Indian. You 
may take Buddhism, as it left his hand, in pieces, bit by bit, and trace 
how far his work is new, and at what point his early prejudices pre- 
vailed and forced him to transfer doctrines, like transmigration, whole 
and untransformed, from the Brahmanism in which he had been reared 
into his own system, to remain there like boulders of an older forma- 
tion.* And when you turn t» Mahommedanism you find the same 
one-sidedness and the same tukens of human and Oriental origin. Sin 
is idolatry ; and with true Semitic instinct Mahomet proclaims that 
the world must be saved by the trampling out of idolatry and the 
acknowledgment of the oneness of God at the point of the 
sword. 

What a contrast to all this is the salvation offered by Christ! In the 
central idea of all—God in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself ; 
in the method—a redemption by the incarnate Son, a new birth by the 
energy of the Divine Spirit, you have a circle of ideas which it is no 
exaggeration to say “never entered into the heart of man to conceive.” 
The Shepherd going to seek the strayed one ; the Shepherd giving His 
life for the sheep; the Father falling on the neck of His returning 
prodigal—these, when viewed in the light of the Cross, are ideals which 
in their completeness, in their universality, in their response to the best 
as well as to the deepest part of man, can never be either improved 
or superseded. So long as men sin and suffer ; solong as the heart 
retains a thought of its Father in heaven; so long as there is remorse 
and repentance in the world, so long will the Cross of Christ lift its 





* Rhys David’s ‘‘ Buddhism,” p. 99. 
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head above all human thoughts and affairs, offering rest alike to heart 
and intellect, to men of every age and of every clime. 

And now I must conclude. My argument pretends to be no 
exhaustive account of the credentials of Christianity ; it pretends to no 
demonstrative cogency. All I have sought to do is to show that our 
religion possesses marks in very large numbers that suggest a super- 
natural origin. I believe these marks are intellectually convincing to 
minds wholly free from prejudice ; I am sure they are morad/y convincing 
to all who have experienced the power of the Gospel in their own souls. 
Why, then, should we hesitate to accept the supernatural in Christianity, 
with all its responsibilities? Are we the victims of divers ¢do/a, that 
disturb the reason and warp its conclusions—miracle, breach of con- 
tinuity, anthropomorphism? These and many more are mere names, 
formidable in sound, impotent in sense. In the words of Mr. Wace,* 
“There is no anthropomorphism greater than that of some men of 
science, who can only conceive of God as standing in the same relation 
to Nature as that in which they stand themselves—unable, that-is, to 
act ’except in submission to its ordinary laws.” Nor ought we to 
stumble at the fact that Christianity has had an external history, that it 
has received contributions from preceding religions, that it has grown 
up amid human conditions. The body of man is the product of phy- 
sical laws, yet, none the less, man is not a physical but a moral and a 
spiritual being. Solomon’s Temple was none the less the work of 
Solomon because its stones at one time formed part of the rocks of 
Bethlehem, and at a time still more remote had been held in suspension 
and then deposited by the waters of ancient seas. All attempts to 
explain Christianity on naturalistic principles are vain and they are 
useless. They are vain, for the facts will have none of them; they are 
useless, for the intellectual and scientific revolt cannot be won back to 
our religion by such a sacrifice. Now, as of old, the power of the 
Gospel lies in those very elements which are most repugnant to the pride 
of reason, and if we give up those we may give up everything. Let us 
be true to the great heritage we have received, and we shall yet see the 
Cross as dominant in the new regions of advancing intellect as it has 
been in the personal, and social, and political life of men and of peoples, 
both now and in the past. THomMas ROBINSON. 


Hyde. 





* ‘* Christianity and Morality,” p. 66. 
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THe Ever-PRESENT. 


O through thy life without fear, if thy days be cloudy or bright, 
For ever-present is God, alike in the darkness or light. 


If thy pathway be strewed with flowers, or thorns press into thy feet, 
He can make smooth the rough, and the bitter can change to the sweet. 


The rain and the sunshine alike His love and His grace bestow, 
And both, O brother, are needed, ere the heart can strengthen and grow. 


No tear can fall from the eye, not a smile illumine the face, 
But each is a mark of love, a token of mercy and grace. 


Joys are signs of His presence, and sorrow a part of His plan, 
And both are beneficent teachers to mould and perfect man. 


Tis only when raindrops are falling, and flowers are wet with tears, 
The colours of Iris are seen, the Bow of Promise appears. 


And life were reft of its glory, the soul deprived of her gain, 
If lost were splendour or gloom, the changes of pleasure and pain. 


Welcome the storm and sunshine, be glad in the silence of night ; 
Anguish is prelude to rapture, darkness the herald of light. 


Fear not, whatever befall thee ; rejoice, O heart, and be strong! 
Converting all sorrow to wisdom, crowning all anguish with song. 


For over all changes we see the Unchangeable rules and reigns ; 
And above all discords apparent are heard harmonious strains. 


Orb unto orb utters music, orderly rolling through space ; 
The law their motions controlling, the dewdrop holds in its place. 


And dewdrop, and orb, and man, and whatever is or appears, 
Are pages inscribed by His hand Who makes and governs the spheres, 


Th’ infinite beauty of calms, the terror and glory of storms, 
The world-studded halls of space, and the still developing forms, 


Are witnesses ever revealing the one Omnipotent Mind 
Which still, “ unhasting, unresting,” will perfect the end designed, 


In Whom we live and we move, as the Teacher of old maintained’ 
Not by the heaven of heavens, nor the depths of ocean contained. 


March, then, through life without fear, though thorny the path to be trod ; 
A Father is here to guide, for everywhere present is God. 


J. A '.ANGFORD. 
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Or SermMon-Making. 


HE wise man, when he warned his disciples against the making 

of “books,” declaring that to such a habit there was really no 
limit, must have meant ‘‘sermons,” and I am sure if he had lived in 
these days he would have repeated his solemn warning with double 
solemnity. Imagine the number of sermons preached every week in 
this Church-going England of ours. According to the census of 1851, 
there were nearly 35,000 places of worship in England and Wales. 
What a vision of preachers does this call up! Be-gowned, be-neck- 
clothed, be-surpliced, plain black-coated, or clad in fustian, some 
learned and some illiterate, some eloquent, and most, let us hope, in 
earnest, here are some thirty thousand preachers perhaps, or nearly so, 
giving forth with various voices and an infinite variety of style and 
action some forty or fifty thousand sermons every week. The curious 
in calculations may set to work on these figures, and tell us how many 
reams of paper are covered—shall we say blotted?—with sermon material 
every year, how many volumes these would make, and how many 
mortal lives would be consumed with reading them through, and so 
forth. A very interesting inquiry, and quite as profitable as many 
others. But what a mass of material it seems! more than two and a 
half millions of sermons every year, and with what result? One is apt 
to get very depressed as he thinks of the efforts, the thought, the aspi- 
rations, the soul-longings, the prayers, expended with such apparently 
small effect. Probably the effect is very much larger than we imagine, 
certainly very much deeper than we can trace. If we did not believe 
that, I do not see how we could go on preaching. 

The demand for sermons at all events, is made, and has to be met. 
How best to meet it is a question worth considering. What is sermon- 
making, what ought it to be? 

One of our best modern preachers once said to me, ‘‘ Sermons ought 
not to be compositions specially prepared for delivery, but the outgrowth 
of the week’s work and reading.” No doubtit is true of the best sermon 
as of a poet, wascitur, non fit. But if we all had to depend upon the 
outcome of the week's work, what would happen when there was no 
outcome ? You cannot ensure your daily egg even from the best-behaved 
hen, and ng variety of rose-tree will yield you just the one rose you 
would like “every Sunday morning; and the worst of it is that dorn 
sermons come at such odd and awkward times. How many of us give 
birth to splendid discourses about twelve o'clock on Sunday night, or in 
the small and wakeful hours on Monday morning, when they are of no 
use to any mortal soul? Even the wife would be impatient if we pro- 
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posed to give her the heads then. And yet there is much truth and 
wisdom in that rule of the famous preacher I have quoted, though I 
never observed that he followed it himself. My neighbour Smith tells 
me that he never writes a sermon,—scarcely any notes, indeed. He 
gets some Biblical subject into his mind early in the week, and lets his 
thoughts circle like birds around it, tries to bring his week’s work into 
relation to it, and by the Saturday he has his sermon more or less care- 
fully arranged in his own mind, but in no more forward state of prepa- 
ration. As you may suppose, Smith is a man of reflective habit, excellent 
memory, and much self-possession. His sermons are very sensible, 
practical, and popular ; he is not afraid of telling an anecdote, or putting 
in an allusion to something which has occurred in the town during the 
week, or something he has seen during his visits or his journeys, and his 
sermons have a pleasant, free, conversational tone which many folks 
like much. 

But Brown, in the big chapel in town, is quiteanother man. He has 
a big voice, as suits a big chapel, and his vehement manner and evident 
earnestness make popular, orations or addresses which have no title to 
be called “sermons” at all. He uses “ preachers’ helps” a good deal, 
and when he has got a good sounding text, and three divisions, he is 
quite happy, and considers himself fully equipped. He steams away at 
once, drawing a great deal on previous discourses, and is great in 
phrases. He holds his audiences for forty or forty-five minutes with 
ease to them, and not much expenditure of brain force to himself. ‘This 
lasts generally about three or four years, and then he finds his work is done. 

Robinson is a laborious man, a true sermon-maker. He works as 
hard at sermons as ever any man did at the lathe or mill. Wednesday, 
at the latest, sees him finding texts, examining commentaries, thinking, 
arranging, and, I am sure, praying that he may do his work well on the 
Sunday. He writes every word, and would write each sermon twice 
over if he had time. And yet Robinson does not “draw” as either 
Smith or Brown does. 

I have known men sit down on Saturday and write two sermons by 
supper-time. They write a sermon as they do a letter, such is the force 
of habit. Others write laboriously, and with many pauses and blanks, 
yes, and blots, too. The former will, perhaps, be smoother, the latter 
probably will have the more electricity in them. 

It is of no use discussing which of these plans is best. They are all 
best. As many men, so many methods. Some left-handed men do 
more with their left hand than others can do with both hands, and a 
man without any hands has made a shiftto do a good deal with his toes. 
So let Smith, Brown, and Robinson go their own way and Co their work 
according to their own mind. 
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But now about sermon growth. Dear Theophilus Trinal (I wonder 
how many students of the present generation know anything of that 
most precious book of our student days) sings thus about a thought— 


** How comes a thought ? 
Even as the dew, 
Which falls not in a visible drop, 
But the still night through 
Gathers upon the flower-cup 
Life to renew.” 


I am not sure that we may not sing thus of asermon. Ought not a 
sermon, at least sometimes, to be the gathering of the dew upon the 
flower-cup, the unfolding of a bud which has taken long to perfect ? 

I went into my garden the other day and found one bud upon a 
choice rose-tree, not a very promising-looking bud as I thought ; but 
next morning the hot sun had touched it, and it had burst into one of 
the grandest blooms I had ever gathered—a rose that for days was the 
charm of my room, the most beautiful thing, save wife and children, in 
the house. But then I must confess I had cut away three or four buds 
from that tree, and this one was the outcome of the tree’s whole strength 
and virtue. And the difficulty with sermons is that the poor parson-tree 
has to produce at high pressure. Every bud must be used up, and 
many very poor things passed off as roses. The writer confesses to a 
kind of vanity, not about anything he has done, but about what he could 
do. It is a mild and innocent failing, an imaginative self-conceit of 
what might be doneunder certain impossible circumstances. For instance, 
he fancies that he could preach—I mean we//, and something really 
good and worth attention—if he might go up into the pulpit half a dozen 
times a month and say, “I am pruning the tree, have been cutting off a 
bud, so therewill be no sermon; let us sing ;” and then come down and 
go home. He thinks that if he could do this pretty often, when he did 
preach a sermon it would be like that rose, a thing to remember. 

The fact is, the people are so greedy for sermons that they lose in 
quality what they gain in quantity. Mr. Binney used to say that he 
owed his health and long life to the fact that he never was ashamed to 
preach a bad sermon. I fancy he did a good deal of pruning and dis- 
budding. He preached many a poor, trivial sermon ; but then his good 
ones were, indeed, things to be remembered. 

Ves, indulgent reader, I anticipate your remark. People do not need 
quality, you say. There is no necessity for each sermon to be like the 
one perfect rose; a homelier blossom will serve the purpose, just a 
handful of sweet peas, or a bunch of mignonette, with heartsease, will 
do. Men want refreshment ani rest after their week of toil, and they 
would rather sit ‘n the shade than walk through a botanical garden. 
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Ah ! how little uncritical hearers know what art and toil go to the 
making of a “‘ simple sermon.” 

I have a box of mignonette outside my bed-room window; it does 
not look much, but it took a world of trouble to get even that box full. 
And many a calm, quiet, restful sermon, full of simple thought and 
Gospel truth which you have rejoiced in because it was so easy to follow 
and so good to listen to, has cost the preacher far more than it costs my 
friend Brown to preach half a dozen of his stirring, rousing, exciting 
discourses. ‘There is no greater mistake than to suppose because the 
cohgregation want simplicity and plainness, therefore they want vapid, 
empty common-places. Common-places do not hold men, except 
divine common-places which, like those of Theophilus Trinal, become 
uncommon because brought so freshly home to every man’s inmost 
life and needs. 

One thing I especially observe about preachers, that there are two 
classes of them; some men win people by what they say, and some 
by what they ave. How many of the greatest preachers are great not by 
virtue of great sermons, but by reason of great souls. Their power dies 
with them ; their sermons are poor reading, but men will travel miles 
to hear them, What are the sermons of Whitfield compared with the 
man—or even those of Dr. Chalmers? What was there in the sermons of 
dear Samuel Martin which gave him such a wonderful hold upon people 
as he possessed? On the other hand, when you listened to Mr. Lynch, 
your soul was rapt away into regions of loftiest thought: the man was 
forgotten ; he was only a voice interpreting to you some celestial truth. 
I don't feel called upon to decide which of these classes is the best and 
greatest. There are great men in each class, and plenty of little men in 
both ; but it seems to me that a popular preacher must have something 
of the quality of both, and that he can better dispense with the former 
than the latter, with the matter than the manner, the thought than the 
personality. 

I believe men are generally influenced by men, and Englishmen at 
least are seldom governed by ideas. ‘There is truth in a strange saying 
attributed to the late Potto Brown, that a preacher can always convert 
men with feebler wills than his own, and that the conversions made 
under a ministry are just in proportion to the vehemence of the 
preacher’s energy. ‘This is a half-truth, the other half of which passes . 
into the region of the Divine. D. W.':P. 
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GoLpen TextTs.* 
DECEMBER 1.—“ Zhe rod and reproof give wisdom, but a child left to 
himself bringeth his mother to shame.” —Prov. xxiv. 15. 

HIS was a golden maxim with the Hebrew people. Nowhere has 
education been more regarded than among them. ‘Their attention 
to the training of their children has had much to do with their national 
preservation, and has largely contributed to the distinction they 
deservedly enjoy for purity, industry, and kindness to their poor. It 
would be a marvel indeed were a Jew to forget the traditions of his race 
or fail to imbibe their national sentiments. Apart, therefore, from the 
specific authority of the Bible, any of its maxims respecting education 
deserve respect, because they are the fruit of experience offered by a 

people who have given much thought and labour to the subject. 

“ The rod and reproof give wisdom ” isa direction for the training of 
children. The rod stands tor something more than literal corporal 
punishment. Blows punish a child through his sensitiveness to bodily 
pain, but a rod may be laid upon his love of freedom and activity by 
confinement to a room or to his bed ; upon his love of play, by imposing 
extra tasks ; upon his pleasures, by denying him some favourite pursuit ; 
upon his affections, by assuming an attitude of displeasure towards him. 
It would be a slavish literalness to insist that the Scriptures prescribe 
corporal punishment in all cases. Its propriety must be decided by its 
suitability to the child’s age, temper, and faults. Sturdy children, who 
are too young to feel any sense of violated modesty in suffering corporal 
punishment seem fit subjects for it. It is soon over, offers little temp- 
tation to a sulky temper, and, since it subdues quickly, it opens the way 
for the returns of affection. ‘The infliction of a little bodily pain is 
infinitely better than punishing a child through its terror of darkness, 
imposing lessons that weary its little brain, or stinting it of proper 
exercise. Punishments that put a strain upon a child’s nervous system 
tend to produce naughtiness. It is a modern fashion to discountenance 
all corporal punishments, and, as far as schools are concerned, the 
prohibition may be wise; but such punishment is “a short and easy 
method” of dealing wit childish faults, which may safely be com- 
mended to wise and Joving parents. 





* In the Lessons of the Sunday-School Union for 1878, there are certain passages 
of Scripture selected for repetition: these are called ‘‘Golden Texts.” The texts 
illustrated in this series of papers are those appointed for repetition on Sunday morning. 
The papers are not written with the intention of furnishing teachers with materials 
which they can use in their classes without trouble; but to assist their own meditation 
01 the texts which they have to explain to the children, Parents, too, may with 
aivantage have their thoughts cccupied with the passages of Scripture which their 
boys and girls are repeating at school. 
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In the training of children the great thing is to put pain of some kind 
in the path of disobedience, but this should always be joined with 
reproof. The Hebrew word translated reproof means 'argument that 
sets anyone right—correction in its literal sense. Punishment alone 
will not give wisdom, but only when accompanied by correction. Punish- 
ment without reproof is mere self-assertion. It hardens and depraves 
the offender. Our system of dealing with criminals lies under the 
reproach of lacking the element that would give it sweetness and light. 
The criminal is relentlessly sacrificed for the sake of society. Law 
without grace is a moral blunder; as St. Paul saith, “It worketh 
death.” <A parent cannot doa child a greater injury than to punish 
him in the heat of passion.* Whenever it would cost you nothing to 
punish your child, forbear your hand. You cannot lay the rod upon a 
child effectually without at the same time laying it upon your own 
heart. If you want to make your child a coward and a liar, to call out 
an obstinate and resentful temper, to brand into his memory a sense of 
injustice, turn his reverence into contempt and his love into indifference, 
strike him in a passion, hurl threat after threat at him, and revenge his 
disobedience by punishments which you know will occasion him the 
keenest disappointment, shame, and grief. But unite reproof with your 
punishment, let the child see that judgment is a strange work with 
you, foreign to your feeling, and only administered from a stern sense 
of duty,—then he wili give you reverence, and bless you in after life for 
your firmness and love. 

The latter part of the text is a warning of the consequence of 
neglecting parental discipline—“ A child left to himself bringeth his 
mother to shame.” “A child left to himself”—what sadder sight can 
this world show? Anything left to itself deteriorates. Corn degenerates 
into grass, fruits become small and sour, flowers lose their wealth of 
bloom. Ours is a world of which the best can be made only by means 
of education. Every living thing contains possibilities of beauty and 
usefulness which only education can convert into facts. Nature, with 
all her voices, attests that education is God’s grand method of govern- 
ment, and an unseen perfection His goal. Of all creatures man can 
least afford to be left to himself, because there are the most and largest 
possibilities in him. 


* To punish in ‘‘ the heat of passion” is todo the child a great injustice, if the 
passion is of a kind to disturb the secure authority of conscience and judgment. But 
the generous warmth of indignation against wrong-doing is a means of grace to the 
wrong-doer, and contributes to the moral efficiency of punishment. To punish in 
what is called ‘‘ cold blood,” seems to me almost as a great mistake as to punish in 
excessive heat. The evil which deserves chastisement ought to provoke righteous 
anger in the parent as well as distress. If the parent is not angry with the child’s 
wrong-doing, the child is not likely to be sorry for it—Eb. 
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There is no need to suppose that a little innocent child is a bundle 
of vicious tendencies waiting for development, because, when left to 
himself, he turns out wild. All this sad result in the victim of neglect 
arises from his being a creature in which so many different powers are 
combined that need co-ordination and direction. Give a ship sails and 
set them, but leave her without a man at the helm, and how speedily 
she becomes a wreck !-—far sooner than a bare hull tossing helplessly 
upon the waters. Add to her sails a screw, and set it going with five 
hundred horse-power, and, without the regulating hand of the steersman, 
she would be inevitably wrecked in the calmest seas. A child begins 
life as an animal, then intelligence dawns, but the appetites and desires 
are all awake and active long before moral life asserts its prerogative to 
rule. In its earliest years a child is dependent upon the intelligence 
and conscience of an instructor. It is amply endowed with trust, affec- 
tion, and imitativeness. These climbing plants of the soul never find 
such congenial soil in human nature as in childhood ; but then they 
imply a support to cling to. God’s plan of humanity has always supposed 
an instructor. He has put into His human family no such unerring 
instincts as the bee, the ant, and the beaver are endowed with. A child 
left to himself, in contradiction of God’s plan, becomes, therefore, 
a moral wreck. 

But why is such a wreck pre-eminently a mother’s shame? ‘A wise 
son maketh a glad father, but a foolish son is the heaviness of his 
mother.” Ina bad son a father misses a blessing, but a mother finds 
a curse. And experience proves the truth of this. At the gallows’ foot 
a father hides his head in shame and grief, but a mother’s heart breaks. 
Education is especially a mother’s charge, at least during that period of 
childhood when education does its best and most enduring work. A 
child owes its first feeling of love, its earliest sense of law, its dawning 
perception of truth, to its mother. Its first battle with authority is 
fought out in the arms of her firm love, and right wins its first victory in 
the child’s soul reinforced by the light that flashes from her eyes and the 
resolution that speaks in her voice. We get our religion from our 
mothers. Our prayers perpetuate the tradition of her piety, and the 
fire of faith within us was kindled from the altar of her heart. Perhaps 
this is more true of sons than of daughters. A mother has most to give 
her son, a father most to give his daughter. ‘The angularity and 
roughness of boy-nature is rounded by a mother’s gentleness; the soft 
ness and pliability of girl-nature is stiffened by reliance on a father’s 
strength. The natural tendency of man to lean to woman gives a touch 
of pathos to a woman’s counsel in a boy’s ear; while the tendency of 
woman to confide in man gives a father most influence over his 
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daughters. Of course circumstances alter cases; I speak only of a 
general law. 

The Scriptures recognise the great opportunity and corresponding 
responsibility which a mother has for training children in the way they 
should go. Is there a king better or worse than the rest of the kings of 
Israel or Judah? The historian nearly always gives his mother’s name, 
as though it were the key to his career. Secular history teaches the 
same lesson. Few mothers are aware what power they have over their 
children, to kindle their purest affections, educate their conscience, and 
inspire them with true and lofty ambitions. Religion is never so per- 
suasive as when commended by a mother’s tongue and illustrated by her 
faith and conduct. To how many of us men, who are now sustaining 
the burden and heat of life’s day, are the fading image of a mother’s face 
and the unfading recollection of her love among the sweetest and most 
treasured of life’s memories? We look forward to meeting her above 
as one of the chief joys in store for us in our heavenly home ; for there 
are more than Cowper who, as they gaze upon a mother’s picture, 
can say: 

** Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown ; 


May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more.” 


But alas! for children, mothers are mortal ; some are selfish, many 
are unwise, only a few rise to the height of their motherhood, and the 
golden opportunities of young and pliable childhood are allowed to slip 
away unimproved. Thus mothers are brought to shame. As a 
mother’s eye glances over these lines the murmur may rise to her lips, 
‘‘ What a task this relation involves! It is easy for those who are free 
from its responsibilities to lift up the standard of its duties until it 
towers above all the calls of human life. But it is weary work to be 
always watching, toiling, and praying for children.” Weary work it 
may be, but none more blessed. None other is so educating to thine 
own soul. In watering these little plants thine own garden is watered 
too. Unselfishness, wise charity, sagacious judgment, true tenderness— 
all God’s regal perfections—faith in God and hopes of heaven, are 
developed by the cares and duties of parental life faithfully performed. 
There is no nobler work done in this world than training a family of 
children to be healthy, wise, industrious, pure-hearted men and women, 
There is no truer service of Christ, and none that more helps forwa:d 
the coming of His kingdom, than bringing up children in the nurturs 
and admonition of the Lord, and making a Church within the house, 
Be patient, worn mother ; grow not weary in well-doig, a:wi in due 
season thou shalt reap if thou faint not. One who was a mother herscif 
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encourages thee from her own experience. She says: “ Her children 
arise up and call her blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 


DECEMBER 8.—‘ But the path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’’—-Prov. iv. 18. 


The most familiar phenomenon of nature is also the grandest. There 
is no spectacle of earth, sea, or sky, that can compare in beauty and 
grandeur with the march of the sun, “ which is as a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.” 
When morn “‘ unbars the gates of light and, with rosy steps advancing, 
sows the earth with orient pearl,” a new hemisphere, all its azure vault 
bedecked with gold and opal, is created, while a world below, painted 
afresh in translucent colours, is awakened to the activities of another 
day. ‘This glorious event seems to have moved ‘‘the primeval fathers 
of the world” to greater wonder and delight than it stirs in us, for the 
most striking myths are said to be sun-myths, personifications either of 
the coming of the dawn, or of the death of summer and the revival of 
spring. The cares, anxieties, and toils of modern life, the exacting 
demands which comfort and luxury make upon our time and thought, 
leave little room for the poetry of existence. ‘The heart is not suffi- 
ciently ‘‘at leisure from itself” to attend to the beauty of the world, 
and so what is grand beyond expression passes for common-place. But 
unless we have some feeling of the beauty and grandeur of the sun’s 
daily climb to the zenith, we cannot perceive the meaning and force of 
this Golden Text. 

The just are all “ children of light and of the day.” And glorious 
as is the course of the sun, the development of moral life in man 
made in God’s images exhibits a glory that excelleth. The great 
philosopher Kant was wont to say that two things filled him with awe: 
the spectacle of the starry heavens, and that mysterious vault of the 
inner sky on which conscience gazes. If men are wanting in just 
appreciation of the sublimest beauties of nature, how much more do 
they lack a true perception of moral beauty and grandeur. Which of 
us feels, as he ought, the awfulness and delight of duty? Yet this 
feeling is the peculiar prerogative of man among all earthly creatures. 
Law, responsibility, delighted choice, love,—these are thoughts and 
affections which man has in common with God. They lift him above 
the stars. There is not a child of the human family that is not more 
to God than the sun in the heavens. The skill and bounty God has 
lavished upon our earth are only a faint image of the gracious toil and 
self-sacrifice which He has imposed upon Himself for the benefit of 
man. The world God so loved is not the earth, neither an abstraction 
called humanity, but the individual men, women, and children of the 
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vast human family. There is no grandiloquence therefore in the text. 
It is not a comparison of a small thing to a great. The sacred writer 
would use our sense of wonder and awe for what strikes us through the 
senses, to direct our thoughts to a grander spectacle in the moral firma- 
ment than any which this visible sphere can show. 

1. The path of the just is as the shining light because ¢# zs @ con- 
tinual advance in religion and virtue. ‘Twilight, dawn, sunrise, the 
upward climb of the ruler of the day, through scattered mists and 
envious clouds, to his noon-day throne, have each an analogue in the 
history of the soul’s progress. It is an advance from promise to per- 
formance, from little to greater, towards the goal of perfection. ‘The 
path of the just is always on the eastern side of the meridian ; it knows 
neither decline nor sunset, but ever tends towards the polar summer of 
sacred, high, eternal noon. The degree of light, therefore, a man 
posseses is no infallible criterion of his moral state, nor the amount of 
obedience his life may show to the moral law. It is the direction of 
his path, the whitherward of his face that determines his relation to 
God and his apparent destiny. Is his goodness east or west of the 
meridian, a rising or a setting sun? Is he rising out of evil towards 
good, or is he falling, little by little, from what goodness he had into 
the,night of evil? If at this moment only you have yielded your will 
to God’s, and your purpose of amendment has not as yet taken action 
in a single deed of outward obedience, if you have only just sent up 
from the depths of a broken spirit the cry, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner,” still you are justified, the light of God’s reconciled countenance 
falls upon your upturned face and is reflected as peace upon your 
brow. The man who has his foot on the lowest rung of the ladder of 
moral achievement, with a steadfast purpose to climb it shining in his 
eyes, is in a better position than another man far higher up who is coming 
down hand under hand to the ground. Twilight and dawn are necessary 
incidents in the history of each returning day. 

The distinguishing glory of moral and spiritual life is that it has no 
necessary decline. Backsliding may be a common experience, it is 
abnormal nevertheless. Physical strength decays as years pass on, 
intellectual vigour begins to droop after three score years and ten, but 
the season of old age, when the passions have lost their urgency and 
the soul has no hopes or fears that the world can tempt, is often a time 
of calm and holy trust and of rapid spiritual ripening. The hoary 
head becomes a crown of glory. Oh that our lives, if prolonged to old 
age, may reach this meridian lustre! Should we outlive our strength 
of body and vigour of mind, may we never outlive our grace (we need 
not), and become peevish, morose, and envious of pleasures which we 
can no longer enjoy. When the eyes grow dim, the ears dull, and the 
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step becomes slow and uncertain, may we have the clearest vision of 
God, be quick to hear the whispers of His grace, and have a ready 
will to acquiesce in whatever He may choose for us ! 

2. The comparison of the text is true because the path of the just ts 
one of increasing beneficence. The good man goes on from strength to 
strength, gathering experience and adding to his influence. His cha- 
racter, tested by time, lends weight to his counsels. Doors of usefulness 
open to him that are closed against others. He enjoys the confidence 
of many like-minded with himself. They sympathise with his views 
and co-operate in his designs. Confirmed in habits of truth and in- 
tegrity, and having acquired a mastery over himself and the world, he 
is more free to think and work for others than if the battle of his own 
spiritual freedom had yet to be fought out. From day to day his life 
runs its course, marking its way to the eye of God bya verdure of 
beneficial deeds and holy influences. Rarely does night darken upon 
him without his having cheered someone by an act of kindness or 
word of sympathy, dropped some needed counsel of prudence or 
warning, given some example of forbearance and self-restraint, done 
some generous deed to lighten care or give pleasure. Younger men 
and women striving to be good are strengthened by his example, while 
evil men are hindered and shamed. The individual actions of his. life 
may be insignificant, but taken in the sum total of their influence they 
are no mean fraction of the moral and religious forces of the society in 
which he moves. He is a sun in his own social sphere. We know 
how the sun gathers strength as he rises in the heavens, giving forth 
increasing heat. ‘Touched by his beams, the swelling buds burst their 
cerements and spread their verdant fans to the passing breeze; the 
flowers open their cups and give forth their fragrance; the miracle of 
growth, in herb, and corn, and trees, answers to his rod of flame; the 
chrysalis feels his warm finger, and, bursting from its shroud, the butter- 
fly launches into the air and sunshine. Everywhere life, growth, and 
harvests of ripe results attest the wealth which the sun confers upon 
the earth. The path of the just is similarly beneficent. The beautiful 
passage in the book of Job, beginning, ‘‘ When the ear heard me” 
(xxix. 11—17) has been verified afresh in every age. 

3. The truth of the text is seen also in the honour which crowns the 
life of the just. ‘The misunderstandings of prejudice, or the slanders of 
envy, may dim a good man’s reputation for some years of his life, just 
as clouds obscure the sun in the early hours of day. A man’s excel- 
lence may even create prejudice which will only pass away as events 
prove the wisdom of his foresight, and reveal the proof of his integrity ; 
so the heat of the sun draws from the earth the vapours which it after- 
wards disperses. No man should be tempted to swerve from the path 
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of uprightness by this discouragement. ‘Commit thy way unto the 
Lord, trust also in Him, and He shall bring it to pass. And He shall 
bring forth thy righteousness as the light, and thy judgment as the 
noonday.” 

What a beautiful illustration of the text is afforded by the life of the 
Lord Jesus Christ! ‘He grew in wisdom and in stature, and in favour 
both with God and man.” Each year saw some richer development of 
His moral loveliness, until He stood before God the perfect flower of 
holy manhood, and the approving Voice came from the over-shadowing 
cloud, “ This is My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” In the 
next stage of His career, He was subjected to every kind of test which 
the unkindness of man and the malice of hell could bring to bear 
against Him, but through all He passed unscathed, to win, a second 
time, on the Mount of Transfiguration, the same commendation. Then 
came His cross and passion, the hour and power of darkness. Was 
His path then like that of the light which shineth more and more unto 
perfect day? Yes, it shone, but behind a thick black cloud which it 
could only fringe with light until the cloud, drawing nearer to Him to 
quench His light of life, was melted and scattered by the force of His 
goodness. What is the position of Christ’s accusers now in the judg- 
ment of mankind? Not even His enemies dare say that He deserved 
to die ; scarcely any would refuse Him the honour due to suffering 
meekness and martyred virtue. Even Jews admit that His death was 
a blunder and a crime. The sun of His glory shines in undimmed 
and eternal splendour. His resurrection declares Him to have been 
the Son of God, and millions adore Him as the King of glory and 
everlasting Son of the Father. 


DECEMBER 15.—‘‘* And the Lord said unto Samuel, Hearken unto the 
voice of the people in all that they say unto thee: for they have not 
rejected thee, but they have rejected Me, that I should not reign over 
them.” —1 Sam. viii. 7. 

The occasion of this clamour for a king was the misconduct of 
Samuel’s sons, whom he had made judges over Israel, but the 
cause lay deeper. Israel wanted to be like all the neighbouring nations, 
and have a king to judge them and go out before them and fight their 
battles. Dissatisfied with the institutions God had given them, they 
seized upon the first plausible pretext that offered in order to set them 
aside. History furnishes many parallel instances. The grievance to be 
complained of pointed no further than reform, but it was eagerly paraded 
to excite revolution. It simply completed the circle of a long coil of 
tendencies strongly charged with the desire of change. 

There is in many an impatience of difficulties which tempts them to 
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reject, as worthless encumbrances or intolerable restraints, customs and 
laws which the wisdom of former generations has bequeathed to them. 
They make no allowance for the infirmities of human nature, and fail to 
see that these must, to a certain extent, mar the successful working of 
the wisest laws and most wholesome institutions. Because there are 
ill-sorted marriages, they would promote facilities for divorce ; because 
a quarrel disturbs the peace of a Church, they would adopt some other 
method of Church-government ; because a jury has given a verdict in 
palpable contradiction of the evidence, they would leave facts as well as 
law to the decision of the judge. A manufacturer might as well cast 
aside the appliances of machinery because he has found a flaw in the 
metal of a piston-rod, or because a broken rivet in a boiler has necessi- 
tated the temporary stoppage of his works. ‘‘ Better to endure the ills 
we have than fly to others we know not of,” may be the motto of an 
apathetic Conservatism, but it is sound wisdom against any change 
proposed merely for the sake of getting rid of a working grieygapce. 
Unless the contemplated change will certainly command a great advan- 
tage not within the scope of the existing institution, it is reckless to 
adopt it in order to be rid of a difficulty, for it will certainly give rise to 
difficulties of its own. The Israelites had had proof, under Samuel’s 
long tenure of office, of the excellence of the government God had 
provided for them. Justice had been pure, accessible, and prompt. 
The nation had been secured in its possessions of life and property» 
without either being tempted to ambitious and perilous courses or 
burdened by heavy exactions. But the lawless spirit of the nation was 
impatient of restraint. The people wanted an opportunity to acquire the 
fame that accrues to personal prowess, and to grow rich by plunder. A 
quiet and peaceable life of godly content was too humdrum for their 
tastes. They would have a king after their own heart, who would rule 
them according to the customs of neighbouring heathen instead of 
by the laws of the Decalogue. It was a craving for Imperialism. 

God instructs Samuel to listen to their request, reminds him that their 
ingratitude was much more against their God, whose minister he was, 
than against him, and intimates that by granting their prayer the 
surest remedy would be provided to chasten and cure their folly. So 
if we have done our duty towards any whom we have sought to serve, 
and have provoked their resentment chiefly by standing by the right, 
we shall do well to be patient. In doing what is right we are doing 
God’s will, and their resentment, therefore, is against Him rather than 
against us. If He is patient, suffering their manners until they shall 
learn that their way is evil, and that His alone is good, how much more 
should we be? But self-assertion spoils all. When we make ourselves 
prominent as personally injured by misapprehension and ingratitude, 
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we disguise the fact that it is right which has been resented, and render 
an appeal to conscience all but impossible. ‘True faith often dictates 
that we should forego self-justification ; it is more frequently a luxury 
for a proud heart than a duty laid upon a tender conscience. 

God has two ways of teaching men the evil of sin. First, dy admo- 
nition and rebuke, and if His word be heeded, it is well ; but if this fail, 
He leaves men to learn dy experience, answering them in His providence 
according to the idols that they have set up in their hearts. An error 
in calculation is never so palpable as when worked out to some large 
result, a false principle becomes evident when rigorously applied on a 
large scale ; and God leaves men to work out an evil thought or feeling 
to its legitimate results of pain and sorrow, that they may learn the folly 
of their own devices, and be shut up to the faith that His command- 
ments are for their good always. 


DECEMBER 22.—“ By Me kings reign, and princes decree Justice.” — 
Prov. vill. 15. 

With those who know the interiors of courts and the secrets of cabinet 
councils, it isa matter of constant surprise to see with how little wisdom 
the world is governed. The same conclusion is reached by many who 
have no access to such high places. Any thoughtful man, who has 
been a careful observer of the political events of the thirty or forty 
years that lie within the scope of his personal recollections, must be 
convinced that a large part of the greatest national disasters he has wit- 
nessed have been owing to misgovernment. The fact is, that to govern 
men righteously requires such a rare combination of mental gifts and 
moral virtues as is only possible to a ruler who, like the youthful 
Solomon, has set his heart on obtaining the wisdom that cometh from 
above. The lowliness and utter disinterestedness which Christ told His 
disciples would alone qualify a man for pre-eminence and authority in 
His kingdom are not qualifications for pastors of His flock merely; 
they are indispensable to everyone who aspires to be a righteous ruler 
over men. No man, whether emperor, king, minister of the crqwn, 
president or governor, can successfully discharge the functions of his 
office, and gather about him fitting instruments of his government, 
unless he rule in the fear of God, and be endued from on High with 
the spirit of counsel and might. The welfare of the governed must be 
his first concern with which no selfish ambition is suffered to interfere. 
His self-knowledge must make him superior to flattery. He needs an 
insight into character and a judgment of actions—an instinctive shrink- 
ing from evil and quick sympathy with goodness—only attained by such 
as live in habitual communion with God. His judgment should lie 
open to truth from whatever quarter it may approach his mind, and lift 
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itself above all the blinding mists of prejudice. He needs the courage 
that is only inspired by an unswerving faith in righteousness, that he 
may not yield to the temptation of persevering in wrong with a view to 
preserve a show of consistency, nor clench injustice by brute force merely 
to save himself from the imputation of cowardice. Were the people wise, 
they would never rest until the dominion under the whole heaven was 
given to the saints of the Most High—to men of tried worth and re- 
ligious character, who had proved their sincerity by their self-sacrifice. 
Christ is the ideal King, but, alas! He is still rejected for a Cesar ; 
many even prefer a Barabbas. 

All positions in life to which belong authority, functions of rule, and 
care for the interests and happiness of others, require, according to the 
measure and responsibility attaching to them, that those who fill them 
should be guided by the wisdom and love which God inspires. By 
Him parents rule their families, masters their households, pastors their 
flocks, leaders of men their following ; otherwise they prove blind 
leaders of the blind into the inevitable ditch. No man, whose heart 
is pure from vanity and selfishness, will ever accept a new responsibility 
without trembling, unless possessed by an overmastering conviction 
that he is called to it by God. If he have the conviction that he is 
obeying a Divine call, he will be assured of Divine help, and will take 
what is offered him unhesitatingly and cheerfully. The most onerous 
duties have no terrors for him who is conscious of no stronger desire 
than that he may do the will of God. Be a man’s station high or lowly, 
his aim in life should be to speak God’s words and do His works, and 
whatever his post in the world, to be really a king after God’s own 
heart. The sons of kings are kings by birth, and we are sons of God. 


DECEMBER 29.—“ Only fear the Lord, and serve Him in truth with 
all your heart; for consider how great things He hath done for 
you.” —1 Sam. xii. 24. 

Two great lessons are to be learned by looking back upon the past— 
our Own unworthiness, nay worse, our faithlessness and wickedness, and, 
in merciful contrast with these, “‘ how great things God hath done for 
us.” ‘When we see our past in the light of a faithful exposure of its 
character and tendencies, such as Samuel turned upon the recent history 
of his people, and such as gleams athwart our personal history from an 
awakened conscience, we are apt to be seized with an abject terror and 
despair of ever living worthily. Ungodliness may spring out of different, 
even opposite, moods, from defiant recklessness or cowardly despair. 
The thunder of God’s manifest displeasure, whether in the outward or 
the inward ear, induces the latter. If we listen, however, for the still, 
smalt voice to which that thunder is designed to arouse attention, we 
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shall hear it say: ‘‘ Fear not; ye have done all this wickedness”; it 
is past and unalterable and must ever be to your shame and sorrow, 
‘Yet turn not aside from following the Lord.” Good influences will 
not forsake you, the righteous will still pray for you. ‘‘ Ov/y fear the 
Lord, and serve Him in truth with all your heart.” This is our only 
concern with our dead past—to hate it, repent of its evil, and forsake it, 
by serving God in the future with sincerity and whole-heartedness. The 
rest we must leave to His might and mercy. We cannot see how the 
entail of evil consequences, bequeathed from the past, can be arrested and 
cut off, or how the injury done to God’s authority can be repaired. But the 
responsibility of all this and much more He takes upon His own heart, 
bearing our sins and carrying our sorrows. Our part. is to let no terror 
of the past distract us from our new purpose of repentance, leaving our 
guilt to His mercy and the mischief we have initiated to His power. 
‘“‘He maketh the wrath of man to praise Him, and the remainder of 
wrath He doth restrain.” 

And if our faith wants ground for so large a confidence in His mercy, 
we may find it in the other great lesson of the past—‘‘ How great things 
God hath done for us.” Oh, what knowledge of the deepest springs of 
the human heart do the Scriptures discover! Revelation accredits 
itself by its own light. How wise is this appeal to the past in its double 
aspect, man-ward and God-ward! For, see, there are two sets of 
motives in the human breast, both powerful—the prudential and the 
grateful. The prudential include the fear of punishment and the hope 
of reward. All human government, whether private or public, appeals 
to these. God also, by the constitution and course of nature no less 
than by the threatenings and promises of revelation, works upon these 
motives. But were these the only motives appealed to by revelation, 
or were they the chief, religion would be a slavish thing, at best only a 
calculating prudence. It would always be self-regarding and never go 
out of itself in a passion of love and self-surrender towards Divine 
goodness and beauty. Yet men sunk in sin, with all their holier aspira- 
tions undeveloped or depraved, are not capable of being excited into 
enthusiasm, or warmed into love by mere manifestations of holy cha- 
racter. They cannot contemplate goodness without painful feelings of 
self-condemnation and shame. They can only be touched and won by 
some proof of goodness that is protective, healing, comforting. Now of 
all self-regarding feelings, gratitude is the least selfish. Regard for self 
zs only the fulcrum on which this mighty lever lifts a man into regard for 
another. Gratitude is the readiest bridge from self-interest to disinterested 
affection ; it spans the gulf between cold prudence and _ holiness, 
Revelation, therefore, and especially the Gospel, which is the crown of 
revelation, makes a large appeal to gratitude. ‘“ Consider how great 
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things God hath done for you.” God’s revelation of Himself to man- 
kind has been a long series of beneficent, merciful acts, which were 
designed to afford material for this appeal to our hearts. How great 
things He hath done for us in that Jesus Christ hath been made of God 
wisdom unto us—-even righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. 
The great and wonderful history of redemption is the background of 
every man’s personal history, quite as much as his own sin; if looking 
at the latter admonishes us to repentance, looking at the former should 
constrain us, by its unparalleled mercies, to surrender ourselves living 
sacrifices to God, which is our holy and reasonable service. 


In bringing to a’close my share in the labours of this golden lecture- 
ship, which my predecessors in it have made so attractive a feature of 
the CONGREGATIONALIST, I feel that some apology is due to its readers 
for the larger space in its pages which I have presumed to occupy. My 
plea is that the ‘ Golden Texts ” which have fallen to my lot to expound 
and illustrate have been such as could only be made interesting and 
profitable by some measure of amplification. It required a more able 
treatment than I could command to make the comment briefer. 


Newbury. E. W. SHALDERS. 


—__—_ ssw ee * 2 
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UnpiscERNED PERFECTION. 


EYOND the realm of dull and slumbrous Night 

I long have wandered with unwearied feet ; 
The land where poetry and science meet 
Streaks the far distance with a magic light: 
Fair visions rise before my dazzled sight, 
And shine, and change, and pass with motion fleet, 
But never clear, and steadfast, and complete, 
In one transcendent brilliancy unite. 


I know the seeming discord is but mine ; 
The glory is too great for mortal eyes, 

All powerless to discover the divine 

And perfect harmony of earth and skies ; 

I know that each confused and tortuous line, 
To fuller sight, in true perspective lies. 


ConsTANCE C, W. NADEN 
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Lapvies’ Work in LArqe Towns. 


I ONCE heard it said of the ConGREGATIONALIST that there were 
no articles in it specially intended for girls or women. This com- 
plaint, of course, was made before Mrs. Reaney’s papers appeared. 
This article, I trust, may prove interesting to the lady readers of the 
magazine. 

In 1871 an association was formed in Birmingham, called “ The 
Ladies’ Education Association.”’ ‘The object of the association was to 
enable married ladies, and young ladies who had recently left school, 
to carry on their education by means of lectures and classes. The 
association did its work well; the lectures and the classes were much 
appreciated. I think it was in 1874 that the ‘ Ladies’ Association” 
was united with another, called ‘‘ The Higher Education Association,” 
and then it assumed its present title, “‘ The Ladies’ Useful Work 
Association.” ‘The association has taken up several kinds of work, 
such as the teaching of cooking, and teaching of needlework, and the 
giving of sanitary lectures. It has also the superintendence of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 

In the cooking department great activity has been shown. Lectures 
on high-class cooking have been given, lectures on artisan cooking, 
and also lectures of a kind suited to very poor people. Practice classes. 
have been formed, and I may say that there has been quite a revival 
in the art of cooking in the town. Ladies are to be seen in the cooking 
school in aprons and sleeves (some of them of a highly ornamental 
character), learning to make things themselves. And there has been 
considerable amusement, and I may add, pleasure, occasioned by the 
many new dishes that have made their appearance on our tables. 

But it is of the sanitary part of the work of the association that I wish 
particularly to speak. In 1874 I was asked to deliver some lectures 
on the Laws of Health to working-women. When the request was 
made, I felt it to be such a great undertaking that I shrank from the 
attempt. But I thought I would not say No hastily, and as some 
sanitary lectures were then being given by a lady, I went and heard 
her. I found that I had very much over-estimated the difficulty of the 
task. The teaching required was of a most elementary kind, and as I 
had been attending lectures on Physiology, I had alr2ady the substance 
of the lectures, and I had only to put my knowlede ‘nto a very simple 
form. 

I prepared six or seven lectures, and gave them in t e spring of 
1875. Since then I have given two courses of ‘ectures in each year, 
and am now just beginning my eighth course. 

3B 
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I am sometimes asked if am not very tired of saying the same things 
over and over again. I think I should be if I had not come to feel a 
great interest in this attempt to promote an improvement in the sanitary 
condition of the people. We are very much encouraged to persevere in 
our work by the large and enthusiastic audiences we get ; and we never 
lecture without hearing of good being done by our teaching, and 
that of course is the greatest encouragement we can have. I could, if 
it would not take up too much space, give long extracts from bundles 
of letters writen by the women who listen to our teaching, telling us of 
the benefit that they have received, and how they are trying to carry out 
our instructions in their homes. 

Sanitary lectures have been given by ladies in Leeds and in London, 
and, possibly, in other towns. It may interest the readers of the 
ConGREGATIONALIsT if I tell them how they began and how they are 
managed in Birmingham. 

Our first lecturer was Miss Kenrick, now a member of the School 
Board. She told me that she began the work with great misgivings as 
to her powers, but she offered her services to the. association in the 
spring of 1873, and they were very gladly accepted. She lectured in a 
church school-room, and, to her surprise, when she entered the room 
the first evening, she found it nearly full. Ever since then Miss Kenrick 
has continued to give her valuable help to the sanitary work of the asso- 
ciation, notwithstanding the increased demands on her time in connec- 
tion with School Board work. Special thanks are due to her for having 
begun this lecture work. It is comparatively easy to continue work 
when it is once started, but it must have required no small amount of 
courage to begin lecturing to a large audience. Some little time after 
Miss Kenrick began her lectures, she was followed by the wife of one 
of our medical men, and she has also succeeded admirably. After a 
while the work of lecturing was taken up by several more ladies, and 
last winter we had as many as seven ladies delivering courses of lectures 
in various parts of the town. We all got good audiences, varying from 
eighty to three hundred. This winter we have again seven courses. 

Our work is not exclusively confined to the lectures. Some ladies 
felt unable to lecture in public, but they were quite willing to give in- 
struction in sanitary matters in other ways, such as at mothers’ meetings 
or by cottage lectures. I think, altogether, we have about twenty per- 
sons engaged in work of some kind or another in connection with our 
sanitary association. 

Each department of the association has its own committee and secre- 
tary : thus there is a committee to make arrangements for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Local Examinations, another for the cooking-classes, and 
another for the sanitary work. The secretary for the sanitary work 
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receives all applications for lectures, and appoints the lecturers to their 
respective places, arranges for the hiring, lighting, and cleaning of rooms, 
prints and circulates the bills, and does everything she can to help us. 
She attends as many of the lectures as she can, and her presence is 
always a great assistance to us, The committee has purchased models 
and diagrams, which are at the service of the lecturers. 

We have been very much encouraged lately by the action of the 
Town Council. ‘The Council has no power to give us official recogni- 
tion by putting us on the Health Committee of the borough, but many 
members of the committee are so impressed with the value of what we 
are doing, thatthe Town Clerk has.requested our secretary to send a 
quarterly report of the,work done by our sanitary association. When 
special emergencies arise, such as an outbreak of scarlet fever, some 
members of the Health Committee meet us, and give us advice as to 
how we are to speak of preventive measures in our lectures. 

I have been sometimes asked what kind of instruction I give the 
women. 

First, I try to give “very elementary lessons in Physiology; and, 
secondly, I draw practical lessons from what I teach. Thus, in a 
lecture on the framework of the body, I tell them of the principal 
bones in the skeleton, and how they are fastened together by joints and 
hinges ; I remind them of the important things the skull contains ; I tell 
them of the delicacy of the brain ; I describe the bones of the spine, and 
what it protects; the formation of the ribs; the cup-and-ball joints of the 
shoulders and hips ; the protection to the knee given by the patella ; 
the formation of the hand and foot. I show from what I have told 
them that children must receive no blows on the head, considering what 
a delicate structure the brain is. I warn the mothers of the danger of 
compressing the heads of their infants. I tell them of the freedom of the 
cup-and-ball joint of the shoulder, but how this very freedom is a source 
ot danger ; and I warn them of the risk of dragging a child by the arm, 
or by lifting it up by one arm. I remind them what important organs 
we displace by tight-lacing, and how disease may be induced in the hip- 
joint by damp clothes, or by sitting on damp bricks. I dwell on the 
injury done to the foot by tight boots and high heels. 

Then, as we have all discovered, that what we try to learn is impressed 
on our memories by writing, after each lecture every woman receives a 
paper with three or four simple questions, and, if she likes, she answers 
them, and brings her answers the following week. Of course all the 
women do not write. We think it very good if we get thirty or forty 
papers out of an audience of three hundred. I have had as many as 
sixty. As some of the women are very ignorant and unable to write, 
I have found it a very good plan to have a short vvé@ voce examination 
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at the close of the lecture. It increases the interest, and one sees where 
the women have failed to follow the lecture. Sometimes a woman who: 
could not send in answers to the question-papers because of her in- 
ability to write, will answer the questions perfectly in the room. To 
encourage them to send in papers, we offer prizes and certificates to the 
best complete sets of answers. 

I have been greatly helped by the kindness of friends in the presen- 
tation of prizes. Last winter my first prize was given by the Mayor and 
his wife. It was a handsome brass-bound writing-case, and there was 
fierce competition for it. Three of the members of the Town Council 
gave me prizes, and other ladies and gentlemen either gave me prizes or 
money to purchase them. 

I had almost forgotten to say that at the end of each lecture we have 
a brisk sale of sanitary tracts, and we find that those with a sensational 
title, such as “ The Cheap Doctor,” and ‘‘ The Black Hole in our Bed- 
rooms,” are bought most eagerly. I believe great good is done by the 
sale of these excellent sanitary papers, which are published by the London 
Sanitary Association. 

We wind up our course of lectures with a public meeting, to which 
the husbands and friends are invited. We generally get a gentleman 
to give the prizes and certificates, we have a few speeches, and some- 
times music. Occasionally we begin with a tea-meeting. 

We find it very hard to convince the women that we are not doctors. 
I have been consulted for all kinds of diseases, and have been some- 
times asked to prescribe for the husbands. 

I must not close without saying how much we are indebted to the 
doctors. Several have said to me, “Whenever you want cases attended 
to, send them ;” and I am happy to say that sometimes in this way a 
woman who has been suffering for years has received permanent relief. 

One pleasant thing about our work is, that we make so many friends. 
I have had numerous invitations to visit the women’s homes, and I 
only wish that I had the time to do so. One gentleman has given me, 
at different times, six copper-kettles as prizes, and some of the happy 
recipients of these copper-kettles have invited me to tea, with the pro- 
mise that the copper-kettle should be brought out. I remember, too, 
receiving a very hearty invitation to tea from a charwoman, and she 
mentioned in her note on which days she was free from her professional 
engagements. I am sure that if I could accept these invitations I 
should be even more helped in my work than I have been by the many 
letters I have received from my hearers. 

I think there must be ladies in every town with sufficient leisure and 
ability to take up work of this kind, and if they once begin it they will 
find that they are amply repaid for the time and trouble it takes. Wolver- 
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hampton is just beginning courses of sanitary lectures, conducted in the 
same way as ours, and I hope before long we shall hear of other towns 
doing the same thing. Perhaps, notwithstanding the common but very 
false impression of the healthiness of village life, work of this kind might 
be quite as useful in country villages as in towns like Birmingham. 


A Lapy LECTURER. 
Spec 


THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM. 
VII.—Is THE SYSTEM WORTH PRESERVING ? 

“TS the Parochial System worth preserving ?” is the question which 

naturally arises on a review of the state of things as it has been 
described in this series of papers. It is not to be confounded with 
another question apparently similar, which is, nevertheless, essen- 
tially different, Is the continuance of an Episcopal clergyman in every 
parish desirable, and is it worth an effort to secure it? To this inquiry 
there would probably be an all but unanimous answer from all who 
desire the maintenance of religion in the country. The reply might 
need to be qualified by a few exceptions in the case of parishes where 
the Episcopalian element is either altogether wanting or is very insigni- 
ficant in numbers, but these are so few that it is hardly necessary to 
take them into account. A more foolish suggestion has seldom been 
broached than the idea that the Nonconformists in general, or the 
Liberation Society in particular, have hostile designs towards the 
Episcopal Church, and desire its destruction. Principal Tulloch, in his 
recent diatribe against Dissent, contrasting the Dissenters of his youth, 
the men whowere glad to be tolerated, with their unworthly descendants, 
says: ‘‘The last thing that entered their imagination was to try and 
make others like themselves, and to put the members of State Churches 
for their good on the same level which they so much valued. The 
argument of doing away with the State Churches for the good of these 
Churches is entirely of recent origin. It is amongst the ingenious pro- 
ducts of the new Liberation logic. It would have been unintelligible to 
the good old Dissenters of one’s youth.” By a very slight twist our 
critic succeeds here in making the assailants of State Churches appear 
ridiculous, and even dishonest. It is hardly to be supposed that a large 
society, composed mainly of Nonconformists, would put forth its energy, 
spend its money, and employ its talent for ‘he purpose of benefiting the 
Churches from which the great majority dissent. The object of the 
Liberation Society has no direct reference to any Church, but is simply 
to effect a great measure of political justice. At the same time, it is the 
sincere persuasion of the most earnest advocates of the change that it 
will tell to the good of religion everywhere, that all Churches will be 
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gainers, but that the greatest gainer of all will be that Church which will 
suffer so far as material accidents are concerned, but will receive more 
than full compensation in the increase of spiritual force, which is the 
result of freedom. It is easy to excite a laugh by representing us as 
anxious to confer a benefit which those to whom it is offered do 
not ask and would not value, or still further by suggesting that we are 
concealing malignant designs under honied words of friendship; but 
either allegation is due to a misrepresentation, which may seem very 
slight but is very essential, of our actual contention. Our struggle is 
for the assertion of right, against the degradation of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, by placing it under the ‘‘ regulation” of the State, and against the 
injustice done to conscience by imposing any disability upon the fullest 
exercise of its freedom. In maintaining this struggle we have asserted, 
and continue to assert, that we are not inspired by hostility to the special 
Church systems which are at present enjoying the smiles of the State, 
and that in our view they lose more than they gain by the patronage. 
Were we to go further, and say that there are many political Dissenters 
(and those the more prominent and active among them) in whom poli- 
tical earnestness has neither dimmed religious fervour, nor narrowed 
Christian charity, and who honestly rejoice in the thought that the 
Anglican Church will be all the more vigorous and successful when it 
has secured greater freedom and elasticity of movement by shaking off 
the fetters of the State, we should not exceed the truth. He must, indeed, 
be a bigot who, looking not only at the religious destitution of many 
parts of the country, but also at those varieties of education, taste, and 
feeling which forbid the possibility of any one system ever meeting the 
wants of the whole community, should desire to curtail the resources 
of any Church which is really faithful to the common Master, or should 
refuse to rejoice in its growing efficiency, because he dissents from 
some of its teaching. We have no hesitation in saying that among the 
active members of the Liberation Society are many who fully realise 
this, and who, while strongly opposing the Establishment, judge the 
Episcopal Church more kindly and feel more charitably towards her than 
those ‘honest Dissenters” with their “much-loved consciousness of 
religious superiority,” on whom Principal Tulloch looks back with such 
wistful and almost affectionate regret as the lost curiosities of “ one’s 
youth.” To this “old type of devout Dissenters” the Episcopal Church, gué 
Church,was much more offensive than to their much-abused descendants, 
who, without relaxing any of their opposition to Anglican principles, and 
eveh taught by a hard experience to appreciate more fully the perils which 
lurk in them, have also learned more fully to understand and honour the 
noble qualities which are developed in connection with them, and to feel 
that the system presents Christianity in the aspect in which it is best 
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fitted to command the homage of a large class of minds. The idea of 
a Divine right as attaching exclusively to any one Church system has * 
been greatly weakened, if it has not been wholly abandoned, and of 
those who earnestly maintain, as we do, that Congregationalism has all 
the authority of Apostolic teaching and primitive precedent in its 
favour, there are numbers who not only see a certain value in Episcopal 
rule, but frankly admit that there are states of religious and intellectual 
development for which it is specially attractive, and for which it may be 
specially suitable. In England, in particular, the centuries during which it 
has been the religion of the country have given it a hold on the popular 
imagination which it would be folly to ignore. Associations of the 
most sacred and powerful kind cluster round it, and if there be some of 
an opposite character, they are forgotten by a large section of the com- 
munity for whom the Prayer-Book has a sanctity only second to that of 
the Bible, and to whom the clergyman is as a messenger from heaven. 
This sentiment is so diffused through all parts of the country, that there 
are very few parishes where there is not a congregation of Episcopalians 
who, whatever came of any legal enactments and provisions, would 
assuredly retain their clergyman among them. We should regret if it 
were otherwise. It would be cause for regret, indeed, if any of the 
beneficial influence at present exercised by the Anglican clergy were 
withdrawn; but we do not for a moment give heed to the heedless 
rhetoric and wild prophecies of those who tell us this would be the result 
of Disestablishment. We have more faith in Churchmen than they have 
in themselves. 

We decline, therefore, to consider our question under the influence of 
any suggestion that to destroy the parochial system is to weaken the 
power of the Episcopal Church. That system is, no doubt, the strength 
and the weakness of the Establishment, and the question of its conti- 
nuance does really involve the larger question of the existence of the 
State Church. There is no answer to Liberationist argument so telling 
as that which Lord Selborne elaborated with so much force in the speech 
which he (then Sir Roundell Palmer) delivered in reply to Mr. Miall, 
and which has been repeated so continually by Church defenders since, 
down to Mr. Forster and Mr. Hughes, the latter of whom seems to think 
that the State, by mapping the country into dioceses in which the 
Church is allowed to support bishops, and parishes in which she is 
graciously permitted to endow clergymen, is rendering essential service 
to religion. Our object in these papers has been to point out more in 
detail what this system means and how it works, to pass from the 
beautiful ideal to the mode in which it is realised, to see how far its 
pretensions have been fulfilled, and inquire whether their fulfilment has 
been attended with all the blessed results which were so confidently 
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foreshadowed. We have certainly seen some reason for challenging the 
very positive assertion of Church defenders, for suspecting that many of 
these wonderful results exist only in the imagination or hope of those 
who describe them, for insisting that there are disadvantages which go 
very far to counterbalance any good that may be derived from the 
arrangement, and especially for concluding that the whole system, 
however it may have been adapted to a different state of society, 
is now a “mischievous anachronism,’ which irritates all Noncon- 
formists and often hampers the earnest efforts even of Churchmen. 
Whether Churchmen really appreciate its value as highly as their appeals 
to Dissenters not to rob the nation of such a mighty engine of useful- 
ness would indicate, is, at least, open to doubt. 

There are not a few of them who seem to have a marvellous affection 
for Congregationalism, without being consciousof it themselves. TheState 
may assign them a parochial pastor, but they prefer to exercise that freedom 
of choice which, when exercised by an Independent Church, is made the 
butt of so much representation and ridicule, and join the congregation of 
the neighbouring clergyman, whose views are more in harmony with their 
own, or whose ministry contributes more to their spiritual edification, 
They are members and champions of a Church by law established, in 
which an Act of Uniformity prescribes formularies and lays down 
rubrics ; but they complain that their liberty is interfered with if the 
clergyman is not allowed to use such ritual as his congregation approve, 
and insist that the law should adapt itself to the varying tastes of the 
congregation. They do not abate any of their zeal for the Establish- 
ment, and even for its special teachings and forms, but no Congrega- 
tionalists could be more independent in temper or resolute in their 
assertion of their own rights. The study is exceedingly curious and 
edifying of the clergymen who believe in Apostolical succession, Episcopal 
orders, and the threefold ministry, who nevertheless persist in acting as 
though they were Congregational ministers, who are aggrieved if they 
are not allowed to carry out their own views, provided they have the 
sympathy and consent of the attendants at their churches ; and of the 
laity who clamour so loudly because they, being Episcopalians, are not 
allowed to act independently of their bishops, and while enjoying the 
prestige of a State Church, are not permitted to disport themselves with 
the absolute freedom of Congregational Dissenters. ‘The feeling is not 
confined to any single party in the Church. We hear most of it from 
those who, being in an unpopular minority, and at the same time most 
defiant of the letter of the Jaw, suppose that they have most reason for 
complaint ; but the leaven is in all the different parties, and each one in 
its turn is found talking sheer Congregationalism without intending it. 
The old-fashioned Churchmen of one’s youth seem to be becoming 
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almost as rare as those old-fashioned Dissenters who have so bright a 
place in Principal Tulloch’s memory. Comparatively few of those who 
make any profession to religious life are found attending their parish 
church as a matter of course. In large towns it is commonly spoken ot 
as a ground for satisfaction that the different parties are for the most 
part represented, so that a man may find any shade of Churchmanship 
he likes. The Ritualist goes to the church where he can enjoy a 
‘« beautiful service,’’ with candles and vestments, genuflexions and pro- 
strations to his taste; the Evangelical as naturally seeks for a faithful 
preacher of the Gospel, and is all the better pleased if he is not tainted 
by the novelties of the day, but still preaches in a black gown and 
abjures “* Hymns Ancient and Modern ;” while the Broad Churchman is 
thankful if he can find a church in which he is not disturbed by “ man- 
millinery,” and does not hear much about dogma. In other words, they 
have all quietly abolished the parochial system, so far as they are them- 
selves concerned, and while they are ready to contend that it is a blessing 
to the nation, which it would be cruelty and sacrilege to withdraw, politely 
dispense with its privileges for themselves. 

The advocates of the Establishment are no doubt right in maintaining 
that its abolition means the destruction of parochialism, and the substi- 
tution of a system which they may call congregational if they will in its 
stead. It is not to be imagined that this means the abolition of the 
ecclesiastical polity called Episcopalianism. It does not imply any 
interference with the office of the Bishop, or the authority he claims to 
exercise. It means simply that the clergyman will be the spiritual 
teacher of his own congregation only, not of all the residents of the 
parish, and that the relations between him and his people will be a 
voluntary one, and not one which arises out of territorial jurisdiction 
conferred by the State. The contention of the Erastian is, that the 
result of this would be to narrow the sympathies and confine within a 
very limited sphere the labours of the Christian minister. But experience 
does not confirm this reasoning. Dissenting ministers do not act on 
the principles so charitably imputed to them. They feel that they are 
not the servants of a particular congregation, but servants of Christ, to 
teach His truth, to carry on a ministry of love and sympathy in His 
name and for His sake, to promote the spiritual and moral well-being of 
the district in which they reside, and to do good to all who desire their 
services, whether they are members of their flock or not. ‘The measure 
of their opportunity is the only limit they recognise to their obligation 
What they have been, the ministers of the Episcopal Church would be, 
even though they ceased to have a national character. We will not 
judge them so severely and so unjustly as to suppose that they would 
deny to any poor sorrowing soul the help and solace they might impart 
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on the ground that they were no longer ministers of the parish, and that 
the unhappy applicants were not in their congregations. 


It is, however, almost idle to ask whether the system can be preserved - 


when, as a matter of fact, the system exists no longer. Its claims have 
only to be set forth in their baldness to produce a revulsion even in the 
minds of Liberal Churchmen, and to stagger many who, if not very 
liberal, do not allow their partisan feeling to blind their common sense. 
Mr. Cross and the Bishop of Lichfield have been among the latest 
assertors of a theory which would be irritating if it were not so ludicrous 
as to be positively absurd. Mr. Cross deals with Dissenters as he deals 
with all who do not belong to his school, with discourtesy and rough- 
ness, which is euphemistically called straightforwardness, but behind which 
is an assumption of authority, not to say infallibility, that is not particu- 
larly agreeable. The tone of his remarks at the laying of the foundation 
stone of the new church at Kirkdale was simpy insufferable. But 
there is nothing wonderful in this. Mr. Cross is a choice product of that 
reaction by which the country has been dominated for the last five years. 
He is in a position which must surely be far beyond even anything to 
which the most ambitious hopes of the most eminent of the quarter 
sessions school of statesmen can ever have aspired. He is Home 
Secretary of England, and so highly are his gifts prized, that when occa- 
sion requires he is commissioned (as Lord Carlingford cleverly put it) as 
a kind of “extra Foreign Minister,” to whom the general defence of the 
Government policy is entrusted. A man like this is certainly entitled 
to be heard, and to speak without any doubt as to the wisdom of his 
dicta. ‘* We,” he told his Liverpool admirers, ‘‘ are called the National 
Church, and I entirely agree that we are.” Mr. Pecksniff could not 
have been more solemn, more impressive, more decided. Mr. Cross 
‘agrees’ that the Church, of which he is not only an eminent member, 
but for the time being one of its active lords and governors, is ‘‘ the 
National Church.” Fortunately for the validity of the claim, the law 
asserts, or rather creates it, otherwise Mr. Cross’s agreement would come 
to very little. As it is, it must be a ground of peculiar satisfaction to 
those who enjoy these national privileges that they have the full approval 
of Mr. Cross. The assurance, indeed, may be regarded as somewhat 
superfluous, for the last suspicion anyone would harbour of Mr. Cross 
is that he did not ‘‘ agree”’ to maintain any of the established injustices 
of the nation pleasantly called “ vested rights.” It is the creed of his 
party that England is to be supreme among the nations, and the aristo- 
cracy and Episcopal Church supreme in England, and there never was a 
suggestion that Mr. Cross was not prepared to carry that creed out to the 
utmost extent. If he did not ‘‘agree” that his Church was to have pre- 
eminence and be the “national” Church,we should fancy that the fountains 
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of the mighty deep had been broken up, and that we were on the eve of 
some terrible catastrophe. That fear we are spared. He continues, in 
that resolute, confident style which must be so re-assuring to his friends : 
“*T do not believe that there ever was a Church which was doing more 
good than the Church of England is doing at present to the nation at 
large. We must remember, however, what is our duty as a National 
Church. I have always held, and I always shall hold, that if you say you 
are a National Church, you are bound to provide Church accommoda- 
tion and Church ministration for the whole of the nation. Never mind 
whether the people come or not ; do not shrink from your duty, and then 
it cannot be at your door, at all events, that people do not come.” 

Mr. Cross was perfectly right, as a Churchman, in everything except 
the audience to which his words were addressed. “You say,” he says 
to the people who had assembled to hear him at Liverpool, ‘‘ that you 
are a National Church.” If that was all, the pretence would be a mere 
piece of silly impertinence. But it is not Liverpool Churchmen, or the 
Churchmen of the country generally, who say it, but the State says it, 
Acts of Parliament say it, the Legislature says it and acts upon it. The 
inference which Mr. Cross draws from the theory is perfectly correct ; 
the only question is, who should carry it out in practice? The State gives 
the Episcopal Church a national character, and if Mr. Cross has rightly 
described the obligations which that position imposes, then it is for the 
nation toredeem them. Unconsciously and undesignedly, Mr. Cross sacri- 
fices the whole theory of a National Church in his appeal to a section of its 
supporters. He treats them not as citizens availing themselves of 
certain benefits which the nation has provided, but as members of a 
privileged sect which, because of the honour they claim, are bound to 
take care that no individual in the nation shall be able to say that the 
National Church has provided neither minister nor place of worship for 
him. Mr. Cross did condescend to notice Dissenters, but they were 
spoken of as doing a certain work which the Church might leave to 
them for the present, as she had quite enough on hand without attempt- 
ing to undertake that which they are doing. Still it is not indistinctly 
suggested that this is only a provisional arrangement, and that the 
true idea would be for the Church to comprehend the whole 
nation. A letter had been received from the neighhouring Con- 
gregational minister, expressing regret that he was unable, in con- 
sequence of the pressure of our Union meetings then being held, 
to accept the invitation to be present. On this head Mr. Cross 
spoke: ‘‘Mr. Lester, the incumbent, has told you that but for 
other engagements one of those who minister among those who differ 
from us in certain things would have been here to-day; I mean one of 
the Dissenting ministers of this county. Well now, so far as these 
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gentlemen are concerned, all I say is, do not interfere with their work. 
You have quite enough work of your own to do, and until you can 
show that you are in a position to do their work for them in every point 
and in every respect, be thankful that they are doing it.” 

Well, we suppose there is something to be grateful for in that he does 
admit thatit is better the people should be gathered into a Disesta- 
blished church and taught by a Dissenting minister, than be left to 
perish in blank ignorance and paganism. It is not much, but it is 
something, especially as coming from sucha quarter. But, let it be 
noted, it is only till the Church is able to do everything that our work 
is to be welcomed at all. It is imperfect, it is unauthorised, it inter- 
feres with the proper function of the National Church ; and though it 
must be let alone in the present distress, still hearty recognition is 
not to be expected or accorded. And it was after listening to this 
that the Mayor of Liverpool had the assurance to complain of Dissenters 
for speaking against the Church of England! The spirit shown by Mr. 
Cross is a sufficient justification for all that Dissenters say and do in 
order to bring about Disestablishment. Are they to be treated as men 
who are filling a place to which they have no right, and engaged in a 
service their discharge of which is only to be tolerated because at 
present the proper workers are unable to undertake it, and tamely to 
acquiesce in the justice of the pretension of the friends of the Estab- 
lishment put forth? Between them and the Anglican Church it is not a 
rivalry of opposing sects ; it isa struggle for life. If Mr. Cross’s theory be 
right, it is their duty to apologise for existing, and humbly ask that such 
little good asthey are doing may beaccepted as an excuse for their daring to 
undertake a work which belongs to the nation and its Church. If Mr. 
Forwood is so overflowing in charity, and so intent on things which 
make for peace, his rebuke might better have been addressed to Mr. 
Cross. But from the days when Ahab accused Elijah downwards, it 
has always been those who protest against wrong who have been charged 
by the wrong-doers as the troublers of Israel. 

When lay members of the Church talk in this style, it is not wonderful 
that the clergy should take up the strain with even more unction and 
force. It is flattering to a clergyman to feel himself the head ofa 
parish, and still more to a bishop to feel that he is the head of all the 
clergy in his diocese, invested with a sanctity and wielding an authority 
such as is enjoyed by no one in the district. Granted that all the 
people belong to the Church, and the dignity of a duke or a lord- 
lieutenant is in reality trifling compared with that of the spiritual chief 
of a large district. It is the duty of a bishop, besides, to magnify his 
office, and it is hard to complain of him for its faithful discharge. To 
some of their lordships it is evidently not disagreeable. ‘Thus the Bishop 
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of Lichfield, with his new-fledged honours all full upon him, told a con- 
ference at Derby that the proper way for the Church to deal with Dis- 
sent was so to occupy every corner of the land, that there should be no 
place for it to cultivate. ‘That is Dr. Maclagan’s new mode of stamping 
out Dissent. What prospect his lordship sees of his wishes being 
accomplished he did not attempt to show, but the task he has proposed 
to himself and his brethren will certainly prove a very difficult one. It 
sounds arrogant, not to say insolent, for the minister of any Church to 
talk about taking possession of the entire land. Ifthe chairman of the 
Congregational Union were to venture on such a style his boast would 
be smothered in laughter or drowned in cries of disapprobation. Buta 
bishop occupies a different position, and speaks under the influence of 
“national” feeling. His Church is not a sect, and he is not on the level 
of those who are ministers in those sects. He isa ruler of a great 
national institution, and its rights he is bound to assert. Wise 
Churchmen would probably tell him that in face of the power which Dis- 
sent has acquired, with the certainty that it can neither be absorbed nor 
extinguisned, and that numbers of the true friends of the Church would 
earnestly deplore its being overtaken by either fate, and with the increasing 
difficulty which practical men feel in understanding why one body of 
Christians should enjoy supremacy at the cost of all others, it would be 
more politic to abjure so lofty a tone. The one lesson which men of 
this type are most anxious to impress on all who will give heed to their 
warnings is, that moderation on the part of the clergy is essential to 
the safety of the Establishment ; and they regard every speech such as 
that of the Bishop of Lichfield, or the still more outrageous one of his 
Archdeacon, who said that he had heard, though he would not vouch 
for the truth of the statement, that a district occupied by Dissent in one 
generation was given up to Atheismin the next, as another nail driven 
into the coffin of the State Church. But the Bishop is in the right if 
the Establishment and its parochialsystem are based upon a principleat all. 

But the principle is what a large number of Church defenders do not 
care to discuss. They have an existing arrangement which is agreeable 
to themselves, and which in their judgment works well on the whole, 
and they defend it on grounds which the course of events has cut from 
beneath their feet, and with which, when they come to look carefully at 
it, they would not have felt quite satisfied even had they been able to 
preserve it. They talk about the nation making a provision for every- 
one, but when they hear the clergy accepting a view so flattering, and 
reasoning upon it, they recoil. That was not at all what they intended. 
They meant only thit there should be a recognised parish minister, as 
there is a parish or union doctor, to whose professional help everyone 
in the district should have a legal right; they did not intend that the 
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parish clergyman should suppose that he is to have exclusive possession 
of the parish, any more than the Guardians mean that their doctor 
shall establish dispensaries in every nook and corner of the Union, so 
that there shall be no room for private practitioners. But in religious 
matters this kind of arrangement, even were it desirable, is simply 
impracticable, although Canon Ryle may be right when he says: ‘‘ I do 
not hesitate to say that an English parish rightly worked, with right 
preaching in the pulpit, right education in the schools, right visiting 
from house to house, and right machinery for assisting the sick and 
poor, is one of the pleasantest and most refreshing sights in this evil 
world.” For ourselves we should doubt whether this paternal adminis- 
tration would’ be the best thing for the real development of the people, 
or for the highest interests of religious truth. But were we to adopt the 
Canon’s view as to the desirableness of such an arrangement, the con- 
ditions are so difficult to realise, and so certain not to be realised in a 
large jnumber of cases, that we should prefer not to venture on so 
doubtful an experiment. 

One element of danger is suggested even in Mr. Ryle’s fancy pastor. 
Who is to decide what is “right”? The evils of the parochial system, 
as we have already seen, are not found only where an unworthy man is 
placed at the head of the parish, but may be as serious, though of a 
different, kind,"when he errs from a rigid conscientiousness. Erastians 
who would placefhim in a position of such responsibility and authority, 
and then“demand_the repression of his “ ordinary self” (to use Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase), are unreasonable. If the clergy were of the same 
spirit as some of their advisers, and regarded all theological questions as 
belonging to the ‘infinitesimally little,” about which it is the height of 
folly to hold any decided convictions or show any earnestness, it is 
possible that they might play the role which is assigned to them. But 
we have not;yet come to that state, and an evil day will it be for 
England, for liberty, and for progress, should it ever be reached. To 
the force of those deep religious principles, which our superfine instructors 
treat with so much scorn, England owes a debt of whose full extent she 
is hardly conscious. While they preserve their vitality the parochial 
system cannot be carried out in its integrity without becoming the 
fruitful cause) of division and strife. The clergyman must have “ right 
preaching,” and he forbids men of a school different from his own to 
intrude into his sphere. He is the one authorised minister of religion, 
and he ignores the existence of others who may be doing a far greater 
work than himself, and insists that all the people of the parish are under 
his care and must be provided for by him, even though a large section 
of them have separated from his Church and rejected his ministry. It 
may be very impolitic, very short-si_hted, very unpractical, for him to 
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act thus; but, instead of blaming him, we condemn the system which 
endorses his monstrous claims ; and still more the men who glorify that 
system, when all the time they are indignant whenever there is a con- 
sistent attempt to embody its principles in action. 

We have only to add, in conclusion, that it has never been any part of 
our design to reflect injuriously upon the clergy of the Anglican Church. 
We do not believe that the parish priest has generally played the tyrant, 
but we do maintain that when this has not been the case, it has been 
because the men have been better than the system. We have no fear 
that England will be left without the clergy, though the unjust system 
which has placed them in so invidious a position should perish. And 
we believe that they will be all the nobler and better ministers of Christ, 
and the country will be more richly benefited by their ministry, when a 
mischievous theory, already practically abandoned, is renounced for 
ever, and the Anglican pastor stands on the same level as men who hold 
the same office in other Christian Churches, 
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EccLEsiASTICAL AFFAIRS OF THE MONTH. 
LorD PENZANCE AND THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


HE spectacle with which two of the best-known judges in England 
have recently entertained the world is more curious than edi- 
fying. It is no uncommon thing for learned judges to disagree, and 
to state the grounds of their difference with great plainness and force, 
but this conflict of jurisdiction between two Courts hitherto supposed to 
be independent of each other, is a novelty, and all the circumstances 
around which this struggle has arisen have served to give it unusual 
piquancy. <A more extraordinary cause cé/ébre we have not had for some 
time, and it is singularly unfortunate that Lord Penzance, whose autho- 
rity the Ritualists have done their utmost to damage, should be the 
judge whose decisions have been the occasion of this undignified fracas. 
The Lord Chief Justice began the conflict, and he did it with a reckless- 
ness and trenchancy which seemed to indicate that the task was neither 
unwelcome nor uncongenial. If his object had been to destroy the 
authority of ecclesiastical courts, to gratify the Ritualists by furnishing 
another demonstration of the futility of the Public Worship Act, and to 
give the coup de grace to the Court that Act instituted, he could not have 
done his work more effectually. For Lord Penzance there is at least the 
excuse that he had to defend himself, and his jurisdiction as well as his 
judgment, against an attack which was peculiarly provoking, and if in his 
vindication he showed rather more feeling than was desirable, that can 
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hardly furnish ground for severe censure. Of course the altercation 
between two such eminent authorities has been followed by an amount 
of discussion which ought to have caused each of them to doubt the 
wisdom of the course he has adopted. Each of them has found vehe- 
ment partisans, but seeing that the defence of the one has involved a 
severe, and, in the case of one party at least, a contemptuous, criticism of 
the other—that other being his colleague on the judicial bench—the 
defence must have been to a high-minded magistrate almost as displeas- 
ing as the attack. In such a collision of authorities we have no pre- 
tence to pronounce an opinion as to where the right lies, nor is it to us 
a matter of supreme importance. But the lowering of the dignity of 
our highest Courts, with the consequent impairing of the force of law, 
is a point about which all members of the State may feel a justifiable 
anxiety. 

Everyone must feel that an entirely new complexion will be given to 
the whole of our ecclesiastical legislation if the Lord Chief Justice’s 
dicta be endorsed on appeal. The independent authority of the Church 
Courts would be practically gone, and all their decisions be liable to 
review by a secular tribunal. Weshould have thought that nothing could be 
more offensive to those who have been so violent against any semblance 
of a civil jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs. But the Lord Chief Justice 
has quashed the judgment of Lord Penzance, and not only so, but has de- 
clared that both his Court and the Judicial Committee have acted w/tra 
vires ; and in the joy of their success, the Ritualists appear to have for- 
gotten that they have themselves invoked the aid of Czesar, and have pro- 
fited by it. Apparently, their objection is not to Czsar himself, but only to 
Czesar when he pronounces adversely to them. We are not troubled by 
their triumph over the Act they detest, save in so far as it brings law into 
public contempt, and as it gives them occasion for unseemly exultation 
over an able, honest judge, whom they have assailed with a virulence 
which has no parallel, save in the attacks of the believers in the distin- 
guished nobleman at Dartmoor upon his opponents in that controversy. 
Having never looked with any favour on the crude and bungling piece of 
legisiation by which it was hoped to suppress a faith, we are not disturbed 
by its absolute failure. If the Protestantism of England had to be pro- 
tected by Act of Parliament, it would be in evil case indeed, and those 
who needed instruction on the point may derive it from the whole story 
of an Act which has brought only mortification to its authors, and heavy 
cost with bitter disappointment to those who confided in their promises. 
Never were miscarriages of justice so abundant and so discreditable, 
and they are all the worse because of the confident tone in which the 
Act was introduced. The Prime Minister had nothing to do with its 
inception, but, though so many things have happened since then, and 
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the noble Lord, in his zeal for the preservation of the religion of Islam, 
seems to have forgotten his passionate devotion to Protestantism in 
1874, there are those who remember how he sought to take advantage 
of a popular sentiment, and declared that Ritualism must be put down. 
Contrast the promise with the performance. We have the Act, the 
Court, and the judge, but we have Ritualism also, and the first step 
towards putting it down by power of law has yet to be taken. The 
law is defied and the transgressors enjoy absolute impunity. A 
judgment is pronounced, and after a time we learn that there has 
been some petty technical flaw in the procedure, and one who is 
undoubtedly an offender, and whose conviction was just, is enabled to 
pose as a martyr, and to make a show of magnanimity by refusing to 
exact an indemnity for the wrong he has suffered. To crown the whole, 
the judge himself is arraigned and condemned in a fashion which is as 
strange as it is dishonouring. If this is the way in which the law is to 
free us from Ritualism, the process is likely to be protracted and some- 
what doubtful as to its results. Yet there are those who, in the face of 
these facts, ask us to believe that there is no way of asserting the will of 
the laity and securing the Protestantism of the Church so effectual as 
the maintenance of Parliamentary control. The Lord Chief Justice’ 
action has made that control a laughing-stock in the eyes of the 
whole country, and if it is to be asserted, some new method must be 
found for restoring its prestige and reviving its discredited authority. 


EpiIscopaAL MANIFESTOES. 


The month has been fruitful in deliverances from the Bishops. Dr. 
Benson has been visiting his old friends in Lincoln, and in a friendly 
assembly has been giving some details of the missionary work which he 
is carrying on in the new diocese of Truro. The Bishop may mean to 
be liberal, but the tone of his speech was offensive to an extent of 
which he himself can have but little conception. Possibly he may 
think that sufficient concession had been made to Christian charity 
when he acknowledged that God had done His work by Dissent- 
ing instruments, but if he could for a moment have put himself in 
the place of a Nonconformist, and especially of a Wesleyan Methodist, 
he would assuredly have paused before introducing qualifications which 
took away all the grace of a recognition, at best somewhat halting : 
“Tf the Church fails in her mission, God raises up others to do it, and 
it would be perfectly dreadful not thankfully to recognise the work that 
has been done, and is being done, for Him by them. While we grieve to 
think that the Church loses her crown, we rejoice that the cup runs over 
in broken blessings.” ‘his to the Methodists who have been the true 
missionaries of Cornwall, and to whose devoted efforts it is mainly due 
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that Christianity has any hold in the county at all. Other Nonconform- 
ists have worked by their side, but to them belongs the palm, and now, 
after they have laboured with an earnestness beyond all praise, and a 
success which has proved that the blessing of God was with them, they 
are told that they have only received “ broken blessings,” and, of course, 
could not give the people more than they had themselves. Dr. Benson 
and his associates are going to complete their work. They speak of 
Cornwall as though it were some outlying region of heathenism which 
they are going to occupy as missionaries of Christianity. Baptismal 
regeneration, and Apostolical succession, and Church authority, are 
the chief points in the new Evangel they have to preach to a people 
who have hitherto been instructed only in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Their work is nothing less than a mission for the conversion of Metho- 
dists and Dissenters of every class, and it is undertaken under the patron- 
age of the State, which has conferred on its leader the Episcopal rank 
and dignity he enjoys. 

There is another aspect of this movement which has scarcely received 
all the attention it deserves. The new Bishop of Rochester has just 
delivered his first charge, in which he indicates the policy that he in- 
tends to pursue towards Ritualists. They will neither be absorbed nor 
modified, nor controlled, and so he intends to ignore them. He will 
not give his Episcopal services in their churches, and so will do his 
best to lower their influence with the people by letting the world see 
that, as their Bishop cannot make them submit, he has followed an old- 
fashioned way of dealing with naughty children, by putting them in a 
corner. It is not a very dignified procedure, and indeed is a practical 
confession of the utter failure of law to touch the evil. But, taken in 
connection with the action of the Bishop of Truro, the procedure is very 
curious. The one Bishop is practically doing his best to make Ritua- 
lists, the other announces his intention to ignore them when made. 
The natural development of a course of teaching in High Church 
doctrines, such as Bishop Benson deems of such importance, is Ritua- 
lism, but if a curate come up from Cornwall fully imbued with the 
spirit its diocesan is doing his best to cultivate, and carries it out to its 
legitimate result in a parish of South London, Dr. Thorold will not 
recognise him. The case of such a man would surely be a hard one. 
Of course we shall be told that there is a wide difference between 
High Churchism and Ritualism, and to common observation there is; 
but in essence they are the same, and those who accept the one have no 
just ground for pronouncing anathema on the other. 


Mr. Orxsy SHIPLEY’s SECESSION. 


Rome has won a new ’vert, and though he will hardly be known by 
name to those outside the circle of ecclesiastical controversies, he is 
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certainly the most considerable accession she has recently secured. 
The tone adopted towards him by some of his old associates is not 
generous or high-minded. Mr. Orby Shipley can scarcely be described 
as a distinguished man, and yet he has undoubted ability and has 
achieved a reputation as one‘of the literary representatives of the Ritualist 
party. It was not worth while to correct the statement that he was 
selected as the editor of the three notorious volumes of “ Essays on the 
Church and the World,” seeing that he actually did edit them, and that 
the only point in disputefis whether he chose the contributors or the 
contributors chose him. The willingness of those gentlemen, including 
several of the most eminent leaders of the Ritualist party, to accept him 
as a literary chief was a sign of, confidence, which it is alike useless and 
impolitic to forget now. Mr. Orby Shipley is, no doubt, very irritating, 
and men like him do in fact play}the part of drunken Helots. They are 
the “shocking examples” of the result of Ritualism. Up to this 
time Mr. Shipley has been a loyal and consistant disciple of the 
school. ‘Catholic instinct ” has been his ruling principle, and his aim 
has been to gratify its cravings within the Anglican Church. ‘I have 
long held, I have long taught, nearly every Catholic doctrine not 
actually denied by the Anglican formularies, and have accepted and 
helped to revive nearly every Catholic practice not absolutely for- 
bidden.” The end of all this is*that Mr. Shipley finds himself com- 
pelled to join the Church of Rome. He is all the more provoking 
because he distinctly asserts that this step is taken in obedience to the 
‘* Catholic instinct” which has guided him hitherto. He has not been 
influenced by friendship, nor has his judgment been affected by any 
external circumstance. In short, he has become a Romanist because 
he has found it impossible to be anything else. Now itis by no means 
a pleasant thing for his old associates to have this placed prominently 
before the world. They know perfectly that a large body of their 
fellow-citizens believe that if they were honest they would do as Mr. 
Shipley has done, and they are naturally desirous to weaken the im- 
pression which his action is pretty certain to produce. What they have 
to do, however, is to prove Mr. Shipley logically wrong, and unless 
conclusive argument is forthcoming to establish this, any attempts at 
depreciation will be attributed to vexation. In the meantime, it is 
interesting to observe that all parties appeal to private judgment. It 
has led Mr. Orby Shipley to accept the authority of Rome ; Ritualists 
exercise it in rejecting what they are fond of calling the Latin obedience, 
and substituting for it that of Anglicanism; we claim to use it for 
setting aside the claims of both alike. 
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Books ON THE TABLE. 


R. KNAPTON’S Unitarianism and Evangelical Christianity * is 
a deeply interesting sermon. The preacher had been for 
nearly four years the minister of the Unitarian congregation at 
Bradford ; he had previously been assistant to Mr. George Dawson at 
Birmingham. Having abandoned Unitarianism, and received with 
great heartiness the Evangelical faith, he came to the conclusion that it 
was his duty to resign his pulpit. In this we are clear that he was 
right. Itis often said that the Unitarian pulpit is “free”; but we 
believe it is ‘‘ free” in one direction only. A Unitarian minister may 
travel as far as he likes away from the orthodox faith, but if he begins 
to approach it, our impression is that he will find himself checked. 
Mr. Knapton, having placed his resignation in the hands of his chapel 
wardens, wished to preach a farewell sermon, giving the congregation a 
brief account of the great change through which he had passed. In his 
letter he said : ‘I came to you a Unitarian ; Iam no longer a Unitarian. 
I have been brought, through the good providence of God, to see the 
truth of the principles of Evangelical Christianity, which have been borne 
in upon my mind with convincing force and saving power.” It was 
very natural that he should wish to tell his old friends how it was that 
he had given up his old theological position. We believe that if an 
Independent minister became a Unitarian, few Independent congrega- 
tions would dream of preventing him from preaching a farewell sermon 
explaining his change of creed. The Unitarian congregation of 
Bradford is of another temper. The following resolution was carried at 
a meeting of the congregation: “ ‘That this meeting, having accepted 
the resignation of the Rev. W. J. Knapton, is of opinion that it is very 
undesirable that he should preach a farewell sermon in Chapel-lane 
pulpit on Sunday evening, October 27th instant, and earnestly requests. 
that he will abandon his intention of doing so; and begs to suggest that 
he shall meet his congregation in this school-room any evening at his 
own convenience, when they will be quite willing to hear any words of 
farewell or recantation he may have to speak in the legitimate privacy of 
this place.” An amendment to this remarkable resolution was lost. 
We are glad to see that in consequence of this action the chapel 
wardens resigned their office. 
The sermon, which was preached in the Mechanics’ Institution, is 


* Unitarianism and Evangelical Christianity. By the Rev. W. J. KNaprox. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, (Price 4d.) 
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_frank, kindly, firm, and courteous. There is not a word in it to which 
his old friends could have objected. ‘Their refusal to allow him to 
preach it in the pulpit of the Unitarian chapel provoked no harsh or 
ungenerous criticism. Mr. Knapton’s acceptance of the Evangelical 
doctrine is very cordial and complete. We know him to be a man of 
most excellent character, and we trust that with whatever Evangelical 
denomination he may connect himself, he will have a useful and hon- 
ourable life. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have sent the new issue of the 
Minister’s Pocket Diary and Visiting Book for 1879. We thought it 
complete before, but several additions have been made which, though 
slight in themselves, greatly increase its usefulness. It is invaluable as 
a pocket companion, and will be found so important a help in pastoral 
work that those who once use it will not be content to be without it 
again, 
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N consenting to occupy the position and carry on the work fron 
I which my friend Mr. Dale has retired, I have certainly not been 
unmindful of the difficulties of the task which I have undertaken. ‘The 
editor of a denominational magazine has no reward to expect beyond 
that which may be derived from the opportunity he enjoys of rendering 
service to the principles he loves and the Churches with which he is 
identified. He appeals to a comparatively narrow circle of readers ; 
he is regarded with suspicion by the world outside as one who concerns 
himself chiefly with sectarian interests ; he is exposed even to severe 
criticism from his own friends, who have expectations of their own, 
which, perhaps, it would not be easy for them to define, and which, 
assuredly, it would be much harder for him to realise. ‘he old pro- 
verb that ‘a prophet is not without honour save in his own country,” 
has few more striking illustrations than in the case of our denomina- 
tional literature. How it may be with other sections of the Church I 
know not, but with ourselves, those who endeavour to serve the Churches 
through the press meet with but grudging support, and are often chilled 
by indifference, if they have not to complain of unfriendly censure. 
Instead of an antecedent prejudice in favour of our own periodicals on the 
part of the members of our Churches, it may be coubted whether there 
isnot rather a hostile sentiment to overcome. Itis the fashion to abuse 
religious journals, to deprecate all care about the “isms,” to insist on 
having a platform open for the discussion of the most sacred verities 
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of our religion, and to treat everything that savours of strong attachment 
to ecclesiastical principles and organisations asa little out of date. The 
denominational magazine has to contend against all these feelings, and, 
what is a more serious difficulty in its way, has to meet the competition 
of periodicals directly intended to satisfy the wishes of the large class 
by whom they are entertained I venture to think, however, that there 
is still a field for it to occupy, and that if it does its work well—not only 
with intellectual ability, but also in a broad and generous temper-—it may 
render good service, not only to the Churches of whose views it seeks 
to be the exponent, but to the true Catholic Church of which they are a 
part. I have therefore acceded to the request that I would become 
the Editor of the CONGREGATIONALIST, with the distinct consciousness 
that it must involve sacrifice and labour, but with a readiness to accept 
both if I can do anything to advance principles and objects which lie 
very near to my heart. 

The Magazine carries in its title a sufficient announcement of its 
character and purpose. It is meant to be distinctively Congregational, 
The theological and ecclesiastical ideas which it aims to develop are 
those of Congregationalists. The religious movements in which it is 
chiefly interested, to which the largest space in its reports will be given, 
are those of the Congregational Churches. In a word, it has sought, 
and will still seek, to be a monthly organ of the Congregational Churches, 
not aspiring to any formal authority, nor professing to speak in the 
name of any organisation, but, while preserving its own independence, 
endeavouring to express the views prevalent among Congregationalists on 
great public questions, and at the same time to help on their efforts to 
meet the ever-growing religious necessities of the country. But this 
denominationalism it will be sought to guard from the corrupting and 
deteriorating influence of a narrow sectarianism. Believing that a good 
deal of talk, which is very popular in certain circles, as to the evils 
of denominationalism, is essentially fallacious and calculated to work an 
amount of mischief little thought of by those in whom it proceeds, from 
an anxious desire to subordinate everything to the one work of winning 
the people for Christ, I am, nevertheless, most anxious that a wise 
and honest endeavour to make a Church system, which I believe the 
most scriptural and the most fitted for usefulness, as effective as pos- 
sible, should not degenerate into a miserable struggle for sectarian 
interests under the influence of sectarian motives. If I read the times 
aright, there never was a period when it was less necessary to protest 
against excessive zeal for ‘‘isms.” ‘The danger is rather that there should 
be a general consent to treat all questions between them as matters of 
supreme indifference. So long as this is confined to matters of Church 
polity, or to the relations between the Church and the State, or even to 
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points of ritual and those doctrines which are not essential to salva- 
tion, there are many who would rejoice in this tendency, in whom it 
would awaken only anxiety and alarm if it were to be carried a step 
further and to touch the essential truths of Christianity. But who is to 
draw the line and give us the guarantee that the concessions of charity 
shall not go beyond it? Denominationalism undoubtedly has its evils, 
but those who endeavour to weaken its hold in the hope that they may 
substitute for it devotion to a shadow called unsectarian or Catholic 
Christianity, are sacrificing a substantial element of strength and putting 
a mere sentiment in its place. In the present state of things men must 
be trained in Christian Churches, and in the course of their education 
they acquire certain opinions, are strongly affected by associations, and 
attachments, partly personal and partly of principle, form distinct 
convictions and habits, ali of whick tcli moze cr less on the character of 
their Christian work. it may be said that this means the introduction 
of inferior elements, but if this were:conéeded it might fairly be urged 
that the heavenly treasure is in earthen vessels, and that account must 
be taken of human feelings, evea though we may esteem them imperfec- 
tions. But this is too much to concede. The law holds good here as 
everywhere, ‘‘he that is faithful in theleast is faithful in much,” and the 
pliancy which is shown in small matters is very apt to extend to points 
confessedly of higher importance, and the robustness of thought and 
principle which is shown by a man in his sturdy denominationalism is 
likely to make him equally resolute and earnest in contending for his 
faith as a Christian. 

As it is, we are by force of circumstances divided into sections, and 
it is best for every man to be fully persuaded in his own mind, and then, 
having resolved where his place ought to be, to fill it with as much effi. 
ciency ‘as God enables him tocommand. This healthy development of 
each separate part with due regard to the interests of the whole, and with- 
out envy or strife, will contribute most to the common good. It is in this 
spirit that I shall labour to conduct the ConGREGATIONALIST, following 
here in the footsteps of my beloved predecessor. My belief is that there 
is a great future for Congregationalism, provided its professors know how 
to use the golden opportunities which are constantly opening before 
them. If I can in any humble way help to the realisation of the mis- 
sion it has to accomplish, it will be ample compensation for any effort 
which may be demanded from me. : It is no part of my intention to give 
the Magazine a polemic character. It has given a prominent place to 
the advocacy of Free Church principles, and it will continue to do so in 
the future, always seeking to criticise opinions, not men, and endeavouring 
in all its struggles against systems to render honour to the personal quali- 
ties of their supporters. The Magazine would be untrue to its professions 
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and traditions if it did not chronicle the work of the Congregational 
Churches, and this, at the present time, with the new projects on which 
those Churches are entering, will be a service of immense importance. 
But it will not confine its thought or interest to the progress of Congrega- 
tionalism, but will give its hearty sympathy and aid to all Christian 
enterprise, and will throw all its zeal and energy into every movement 
for the repression of intemperance, the advance of Christian education, 
and the general elevation of the people. As to its literary character it 
would not become me to make large promises. I can only say that I have 
the pleasure of pointing to a large body of contributors, including most 
of the distinguished names in our denomination, who have kindly pro- 
mised me their valued co-operation, and I should be unjust to them if 
I did not feel a confidence that the Magazine will be made interesting 
and attractive. I do nof suggest that'it is likely to have any higher lite- 
rary merit in the future than that which it has always possessed, and 
shall be content if I am able to nmuntain the high standard my prede- 
cessor has invariably preserved. "The changes i propose to make will be 
in the direction of greater variety in th» *coatents. I hope to make more 
constant and extended excursion into the world of literature, and to make 
such provision as is possible in a Magazine of this character for the taste 
of those who desire a lighter style of reading. My chief aim, however, will 
be, under God, to make Congregationalism a greater power for Christ, and 
especially to train our young people in a firm attachment to those prin- 
ciples of Evangelical truth and spiritual freedom which are characteristic 
of our system. ‘These are times of fiery trial, and never was it more 
true that through much tribulation must we enter into the kingdom of 
God. The tone both of public and private life has deteriorated in many 
respects, political principle is sneered at, commercial integrity is exposed 
to a thousand temptations, social morality is, alas! sadly corrupted. We 
need a manly religion to face all this, and if we are to have it, it must 
be fed not on milk but on strong meat. It will be the object of this 
Magazine to inculcate those high principles which will be the surest 
foundation of a character in which strength and beauty shall alike be 
conspicuous. = 

In conclusion, I can only/say tha} it, rests latgely with my brethren 
the members of the Churches/whether this new venture shall be a success. 
Their support can give the Magazine a ¢irculation) which will make it a 
power. I have had so many proofs of their kindness that I could not 
doubt of their co-operation, even if I asked it.on personal grounds, and 
as I rest my appeal on the far higher ground of attachment to our 
common cause, I may cherish a still more confident assurance of their 
sympathy and aid. 

J. Guinness RoGERs. 





